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ADVERTISEMENT ae 


. TO 


-& © ‘THE WORK IN GENERAL. 


i nd 
re Ra ee 
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7 Ths v work was P iidertaten, with a view of ascertaining. 


how far it was practicable, to condense and systematize 
human knowledge, regarding any particular branch of 


science, the necessity of which, iS becoming every day 


Y more apparent *. ‘For that. purpose, the author, with as 


much diligence and industry as many other avocations would 
admit of, examined a number of publications on the sub- 
ject « of health and. longevity, and collected as much new 


information as it was possible for him to obtain, from a 


“variety of intelligent friends and correspondents, both in 


this andi in other countries. In the first volume of the fol- 
lowing work; the materials thus accumulated are digest- 
ed, 


* We are told, that there are about three hundred and fifty thousand 


printed volumes in the National Library of Paris, and between seventy 
anid eighty thousand manuscripts.—See Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, 


Vol. I. p. 50. As there must be a nomber of works in other languages 
not in that library, the total number of volumes now in print, cannot 
be much short of five hundred thousand. ‘There, surely, cannot bea 
stronger argument, in favour of condensing human knowledge as much as 
it is practicable. Such immense masses of printed paper, can answer no 
good purpose, and are a heavy load upon literature, and the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. 
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ed, according to the best plan that he has hitherto been 
able to devise. In the other volumes, the sentiments of 
various writers, both ancient and modern, and the com- 
munications to the author himself, are contained. In or- 
der to complete the original intention, the first volume 
of the work, at least, should be translated into the 
' principal languages of the Continent, circulated among 
the learned men, both in Europe and America, and pres 
miums given to those ‘who transmitted the best observa- 
: tions Or commentaries upon it! A work. would thus ali 
mately be produced, “which would probably put an end | dt, 
all difficulties, and remove every doubt, regarding the means 

InGCR STOR 


of preserving health and. aig: longevity. 
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THat such 4 work would be of infinite corisequience to 
mankind in general, can ‘hardly be questioned j for every 
individual might thus be furnished, whenever he wished 
to acquire Lia with a mass of useful information, regard- 
ing points of a nature ‘peculiarly interesting, and which, 
in general, is rarely learnt, till after long experiences, ma 
‘at an advanced period in life, when it is seldom of much 
amportaneerso emer meeegae noe cpneciai 

: ee hd ‘2 | 

Gs cantor, cat the same time, be eae “Rit attention 
to printed directions, will preserve any individual i In exist- 
ence, for many years beyond . what otherwise uid. be 
the case.—Besides, a man “may exist for too long, as well 
as for too short.a period. He may become, indeed, like 
the inhabitants of the vale of Guldbrand in ‘Norway, ‘Who, 

it 
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itis said, live to such extreme old age, that they are at 
last weary of life, and cause. themselves to be removed to 
bid Salabridut inate: that ney may have a better 
chance of dying the sooner * .—This, however, can but 
rarely happen. In regard to thé present work, (more espe- 
cially were it completed in the manner originally proposed), 
the author has no hesitation in asserting, that though any 
greats extension of human life cannot be expected, yet if 
any person, possessed of a plain, | but sound understanding, 
and whose health is not materially inj ‘ured, will carefully 
peruse the following pages, at will apply the facts and obser= 
vations therein contained, to his own particular case, occasions 
ally calling in the assistance of an intelligent medical friend, 
when any important. alteration takes place in his constitus 
4 tion, or bodily functions, he can hardly fail to add, from 
ten to twenty, or even are, Ppa eis COMEOR ABI 

EXISTENCE. 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 


i Charlotie-Square, 
Edinburgh, 12th January 1807. 


; ~~ * This curious circumstance is alluded to in Pontoppidan’s Natural 
j History of Norway, Vol. I. p. 23.—* The most. pure and kindly air, -J 
judge to be in the middle of the country, es specially about the mountains, 
4 where the inhabitants have hardly an idea of sickness, unless it be here- 
; ditary, or contracted by intemperance. It is reported, though I will not 
a warrant the truth of it, that, in the vale of Guidbrand, which is regularly 
visited’ by’ very salubrious gales, especially i in the parish of Liessoe, there 
are persons of such an extreme old age, that, from a lassitude of longer 
7 life, they get themselves removed shower cs in order to die the sooner.’ 
“Mary Campbell also, a very old woman, who lately died at Edinburgh, 
being asked, if she wished to live any longer ? emphatically answered,— 

© Not an four I’—Sce Code of Longevi ity, Vol: I]. Appendix, p. 266. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


VOLUME 1) tein oi acai 
wey ideue 
Tx drawing up the following volume *, one we three Plans 


might have been Shalala ee a 
+ Aq ant ake alee ne 


Tue first was, that of endeavouring to compose a work, 
consisting entirely of new matter. ‘That attempt would 
probably have been fruitless, considering that the subject 
of this volume has been so often discussed by a number of 
intelligent and able men. odie abe, ol 
ae ONS 

ANOTHER mode might have been taken, namely, that of 
adopting the thoughts of other authors, but endeavouring, 
by the use of other words and expressions, to hide the pla- 
giarism. ‘This, from its nature, must be the worst possible 
Species of composition; for the finer the sentiments and 
the language of the original authors, the more defective 
must the copy be, for the sake of concealment. = 


THE 


* The three additional volumes, are intended for the use of those, whe 
may be inclined to study the subject more minutely, and will probably 
be of service to practitioners, and othersin the country, and in our settles 
ments abroad, who have not access to public libraries, yet may be de- 
sirous of knowing the sentiments of great medical authorities, both an- 
cient and modern, regarding the means of preserving health, and attain 
ing longevity. 


| b'S oJ 

_ Tue third plan is the one which the author has pur- 
| 3 sued, that of endeavouring to consolidate the essence of 
a . the knowledge that has been already accumulated, arrang~ 
ing it in a proper form, and using the words and express-' 
ions of the original authors, where they could be adopted 
with propriety. This, though seemingly easy, was, in the 
i, present, case, a very dificult undeftaking, from the great 
extent of the inquiry, and the immense number of volumes, 
in which the facts and observations, which it was necessary 

_ to consider, were dispersed. 
___Ir the author, therefore, can claim any merit from this 
» work at all, it can only consist, in the value of the materials 
he has collected, in the manner in which they are arranged, 
and in the reasons which induced him to form so laborious 


a compilation. 


| : ' He trusts that the information which it contains, may 
contribute to diminish the distresses and sufferings of many 
of his fellow creatures, and may tend to render their lives 
more comfortable and happy, than could have been ex- 
pected, without the dissemination of that knowledge which 
. he has been at some pains to collect. 
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eo Many agés have now alia! “since volumes have been 
Bi writt en regarding’ y yarious arts and sciences, the most essen- 


tial for the comfortable’ existence of the human race} and 

great additions have been made, from time to time, to the 
knowledge which was thus ‘collectéd ;' but these additions 

, Are scattered throughout’ so many volumes, and published’ in 

ee such a variety of languages, that it would require many years 
: of intense application,’ to be thoroughly master of all the 
facts and observations which have been already accumulated, 
not only regarding any art or science in general, but as to 
any one particular branch ¢ or subdivision ‘thereof. Yet many 
Pesathic (fori instance those of medicine), are so intimately 
. connected 


Ree . 
connected together, that even the complete knowledge of 
any one of them, ought not to be considered as sufficient: 

an sae 
, os 
It has often occurred to me, that a plan might be form- 


ed, by which human knowledge, regarding at least some 


particular arts or sciences, might be so distinctly arranged, 
and condensed within so narrow a compass, as to diminish 
the necessity of perusing the innumerable volumes now 


extant on the same subject, and by which men in general 


might be better informed, and consequently would be. bet- 
ter enabled to enjoy the pleasures of their existence, than 
they are at present. ‘The system I had formed for that 
purpose, I shall endeavour poe to explain. 


Let any art or science be fixed upon, for example Physic: : 
Let it be divided into several branches, as, 1. Anatomy, or 
the construction of the human body; 2. Physiology, or 4 
knowledge of the functions which its various parts perform 
when in health; 3. Pathology, ox the doctrine of the altera- 
tion which its structure and functions undergo when in a 
state of disease ; 4. Practical Medicine, or the art of curing 
its diseases by internal remedies; 5. Surgery, or the art of 
curing its diseases by external operations; and, 6. Hygiene, 
or the art of preserving it in health. 


Let us suppose, after this or any other division is adopte 
ed, that an intelligent person is employed to draw up an 
analysis of the whole, or of any branch of the proposed sub- 


ject ; let this volume, for instance, on Health and Longevity, 


be taken for an example. 


If such a view of the subject, as is given in this work, be 
approved of, let it be translated, either at the expence of 
the 


| [ g I 

the Government, or of a society established for that pur- 
pose, into all the principal languages of Europe; and let 
premiums be givert to those who will transmit the most va- 


luable communications upon, or will point out the most es- 
sential eee ETH in, 8. volume to be thus circulated. 


a a collection ie be ae of ‘every seiiisents faith 
ne or modern, who has written, either directly or in- 
directly, regarding the points in question ; and let these 
works be thoroughly examined by intelligent men ;. and'Iet 
every valuable fact or ‘observation they contain be extracted 
out ot them. 


tha lehour attending this part of the plan, in the pro- 
posed undertaking, would be very great ; for there are above 
a thousand: works of different sizes, connected with the 
“general inquiries regarding health and longevity, all of 
which ought to be considered with the greatest care, before 
Snes subjects could be completely discussed, 


- 


The whole mass of materials béing thus collected, let an 
able person be appointed, with a committee of assistants, to 
digest the whole; and thus a work would be formed, capa- 
ble undoubtedly of improvement by future observation and 
new discoveries, but which would contain all the: material 
information. hitherto.accumulated. It might thence be ac- 
counted, a code or standard for a knowledge of that subject, 
in all time coming, and to which all future publications re- 
garding it must necessarily refer. tA 


Unless some acti pe of arranging and condensing ’ 
human knowledge, is fallen upon, the world will be over- 
whelmed with a load of literature, without deriving, in any 
degree, that advantage from it which might aparsase be 
obtained. e 
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fxDEED, IN ITS PRESENT STATE, KNOWLEDCE MAY ZE 
COMPARED TO A SMALL PORTION OF GOLD, DISPERSED 
THROUGHOUT A GREAT QUANTITY OF ORE. In rrs Rupe 
CONDITION, ‘THE STRONGEST MAN CANNOT BEAR ITs 
WEIGHT, OR CONVEY IT TO A DISTANCE; BUT WHEN THE 
PURE METAL 1S SEPARATED FROM THE DROSS, EVEN 3 
CHILD MAY CARRY IT WITHOUT DIFFICULTY. 


a 
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As the preservation of health ts one of the most impor~ 
tant subjects to which the attention of mankind can possi- 
bly be directed, why not begin with that branch of inquiry ? 
‘fhe volume herewith published contains an abstract or 
analysis of the principal facts and observations regarding the — 
preservation of health hitherto known or published; yet 
many errors must mecessarily have been fallen into, and 
many important particulars must have been omitted. The 
circulation of this work, however, not only at home, but ia 
foreign countries, might be the means of correcting all these 
errors, and of collecting ‘all the additional information es-~ 
sential for the purpose. ‘Would it not be creditable for any 
country to have the experiment tried? ‘The expence would 
not be considerable, whereas the advantages resulting froma 
it would be of inestimable value: And if once such a 
plan succeeded regarding one particular point, the same sys- 
tem might be transferred to another, until every branch of 
knowledge, likely to promote the comfort and happiness of 
human nature, was brought within a small compass, and 
tendered easily perenne . ae 


Paw ye er ED 


PLAN OF THE WORK, 
with “AN ACCOUNT. OF THE “CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED 
asd THE AUTHOR ‘TO ENGAGE IN THIS UNDERTAKING. 


Tae experience of ages sufficiently demonstrates, that the 
human frame was formed by Nature merely for temporary 
existence. At his first appearance, no part of the animal 
creation is in a more helpless state than man. Unable to 
provide for his own wants, he must rely on the care and 
protection of others for food and raiment. He gradually 
acquires a considerable proportion of bodily strength. In 
process of time, he reaches a degree of intellectual ability 
beyond the animals around him. But after possessing for 
some time these powers, his strength decays, his sagacity 
diminishes, his frame loses its animation, and he ceases to 
live. Such is the invariable lot of the species; even of 
those who are the most fortunate, the most healthy, and 
the most robust. _ ale A 

It is observed, however, though all must die, yet that 
some individuals live for a shorter, and some for a longer 
period; that while some perish during infancy or youth, 
the existence of others is prolonged for many years. 

It is also remarked, that while some individuals enjoy the 
possession of theit mental and corporal powers, almost un- 
impaired, during the whole period of their existence ; others 
are occasionally, and in some cases perpetually, in a sickly 
state ; the one of course possessing the advantages of health 5 
and the others being the victims of disease. 

B2 it 


Cole 


It has further been noticed, that many persons, by means 
of various remedies which experience has pointed out, have 
recovered“from those disorders with which they have been 
afflicted, and from the personal accidents which they have 
unfortunately undergone, so as to regain their former health 
and strength. 

Hence arises the threefold division of the staat subject 
of Life and Health, namely, into the means, 1. Or PRO- 
' LONGING LIFE, to which some authors have given the name 
of the Macrobiotic Art* (from Maxges long, and Biss life) 
2. OF PRESERVING HEALTH : And, 3, OF CURING AND 
ALLEVIATING. DISEASE. ° | 

Of the means by which persons are Bm from the 
various disorders and accidents to which they are liable, it. 
is not the object of the intended volumes to treat. Such 
particulars comprehend the arts of Medicine and of Surgery. | 
There, a vast and extensive field opens itself; to the culti- 
vation of which, thousands of able men have directed their 
attention, and in many respects, successfully, though. these 
arts have not hitherto reached that cee of perfection, 


which 


* The Germans, so much distinguished for the depth of their-researches,. | 
have endeavoured to erect the Macrobiotic Art into a separate science; con-~ 
tending, that many diseases, which the medical art would consider as evils 
which cannot be too soon expelled, may be the means of prolonging life; 
and that there are many remedies, which elevate mankind to so high a 
degree of strength and physical perfection, as may tend to accelerate life, 
and to shorten its duration. (See the Art of Prolonging Life, by Professor 
HureLanp. of Jena, translated. from the German, in two volumes, 8vo, 
Printed anno 1797, prefacep. 11.) This may have some foundation, and. 
such a distinction may exist in particular cases; but still, for general pur- 
poses, the means of preserving health and prolonging life, when properly 
viewed, are the same ; for few there are, who would wish to continue in. life, 
without the possession of health, or the prospect of regaining it. 


ae TT 


“which it is 0 desirable, for the comfort of hitman nature, 
they should attain. 

Of the other two objects, however, the means of Prolong- 
ing Life, and Preserving a state of Health; (not as distinct. 
propositions, but as being, when properly viewed, so intimate- 
ly blended together, that they can hardly be separated”), it 
is the intention of the Author to treat. What inquiry can 
be of more real importance? If health be the greatest 

_ blessing of life, and if disease render man miserable, what 
can be more desirable than to ascertain the means of pre- 
’ serving the advantages of the one, and of counteracting the 
ravages of the other? If by prolonging our existence also, 
we 


le * In this oT) I have ventured to differ from the celebrated Lord 
| Bacon. 
In his work, De Augmentis Scientiarium, Lib. 4, cap. 2. he divides medi- 
cine into three parts: 1.’The preservation of health: 2. The curing of 
_ disease: and 3. The prolongation of life; which last part, he says, phy- 
sicians do not seem to have acknowledged as a principal part of their 
art, but to have mixt it, unskillfully enough, with the other two. For 
‘they think, if diseases are kept off before they assail us, and cured after 
they have seized upon us, prolongation of life will follow of course. He 
afterwards remarks, that the art of prolonging life is the noblest part of 
_ medicine; for, if means to that effect could be discovered, medicine 
would not only be employed in the humbler office of cures, nor physi- 
cians themselves be only honoured on account of their necessity, but 
they would be reckoned benefactors to mankind, for dispensing that 
greatest of earthly blessings, which mortals, by their means, would enjoy. 
It is very doubtful, however, in the first place, whether’ any means of 
prolonging life, to any considerable degree, can be discovered: and, in 
the second place, if it could, it would be of no real service, unless 
health and strength, and the mental faculties, could at the same time be 
preserved. Hence, though health and longevity, strictly spe eaking, may 
_ be distinctly considered, yet, wien properly viewed, as the possession of the 
one, namely, long life, is so little to be desired without is other, it does 
not seem necessary to separete them. » 
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we can be of more service to mankind, from the superior 
knowledge which greater experience and longer observation 
must generally furnish, what can be more important than 
to endeavour to preserve our health and strength, that we 
may be the better enabled to perform beneficial and useful 
actions ? For, THE POWER OF DOING GOOD, IS THE PROPER 
LIMIT BY WHICH OUR WISHES FOR EXISTENCE OUGHT TO 
BE BOUNDED. | 
{t is the more necessary that the attention of the publ | 
should be frequently directed to this most interesting sub-— 
| ject, because men, when living in an artificial or civilized 
' state, are more apt to become unhealthy, and to perish at. 
an earlier age, than in a more simple state of society. In 
periods of civilization and luxury, it must often happen, 
that they are bred up with improper indulgence, or perhaps 
affected by a predisposition to hereditary disease. Their 
food, also is generally less wholesome, perniciously prepared 
for the table, and often taken in destructive quantities.” 
Fermented liquors are almost universally made use of, a 
practice which, if carried to any degree of excess, is a cer= 
tain source of disease. Instead of frequently imbibing the 
invigorating influence of a pure atmosphere, individuals, in 
luxurious ages, are too apt to shut themselves up in warm | 
houses, and hence are liable to disorders, when again ex- 
posed to cold air, without perhaps taken proper precau- 
tions; are eneryated by the immoderate use of fuel ; are 
deprived of regular exercise; are exposed to the baneful efflu- 
via of great cities ; are improperly clothed, out of caprice or . 
fashion; are obliged, both with regard to food and rest, to 
follow the pernicious practice of late or irregular hours; 
are employed in various unhealthy occupations; liable, as 
the intercourse of nations becomes more frequent, to a 
number of infectious disorders; and lastly, induced, from 
an anxious wish to secure, at all hazards, the acquisition of 
wealth, 


aa? 
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wealth, to reside in unhealthy climates, amidst disease amd 
contagion. . : 

An civilized site also, ree is. are additional source bcd 
debility amd disease, from the influence which the mind 
has upon the body. The pursuits of ambition ; the con 
tests for power; the rage for commercial speculation ; the 


: vexation and anxiety resulting from inordinate expences 5 


the difficulty of keeping up, wher the demands of the pub- 
lic become very great, that mode of living to which indi- 


. viduals have been accustomed ; the distress which necessanly 


arises from the misconduct of near relations and friends, 
more usual in luxurious and degenerate ages ; to which may 
be added, the horrors attending those revolutions, by v which, 

im more recent times, the world has been afflicted : by these, 
and other circumstances, the mind is deeply affected, the 


health of the individual suffers, and he becomes afflicted 


with many disorders from which he would Baye otherwise 
been exempted. : 

When all these particulars are considered, it be can 
require little apology from any person, who has applied his 


_ mind to such subjects, for venturing to lay before the public 


his ideas concerning | them, 

It may be proper, at the same time, briefly to explain, 
how an individual, unconnected with the medical profession, . 
has been led to pay such particular attention to the subjects 
of Health and Longevity; as to consider himself competent 
to the task of snetracting others Pegarding such interesting 


particulars. 


Though naturally possessed of a sound constitution, un— 
tainted by any hereditary disease, yet, about six or seven: 
years ago, the author had fallen into a weak and enervated 
state, and found himself unequal to the task of managing his 

own private concerns, of prosecuting useful inquiries or of 
applying his mind to politieal pursuits, with his former ener- 


gy and zeal. 
B4 As 
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As age advanced, he found many of his contemporaries 
either getting into a declined state, or sinking into the 
grave, much sooner than he had expected. The causes of 
these events he naturally wished to ascertain, and to deter- 
mine whether so premature a decay might not haye been 
prevented. 

In carrying on his Sea tiatgcal PRE (a hranan of which 
namely, the effects of climate, was necessarily connected 
with the points in question), it was a matter of astonishment 
to him to find, how few of the human species, in proportion 
to the numbers born, attained any considerable. extent of 
years, even in ‘the healthiest countries. ie ae 

Above all, it was a matter of regret, (and the abe one 
lives the more striking it becomes), that even while men do 
live, their existence 1s too often embittered by disease, and 
their life a burden both to themselves and to others. 

‘These circumstances united, naturally directed his atten- 
tion to the subjects of Health and Longevity. 

He began by endeavouring to procure the re-establish- 
ment of his own health, in which, with the assistance of. 
some eminent Physicians, he has happily succeeded; in so 
much that he is now enabled to takeas much mental and 
bodily labour, as any person, it may be presumed, could 
undergo at this tume, who was born in the year 1754, who 
had fallen into a weak and delicate state, and who had, for 
above thirty years past, been engaged in laborious and ex- 
hausting pursuits. Indeed, nothing but a complete restora- 
tion of health could have induced him to engage in a work 
like the ene which he has now undertaken, and which must 
necessarily be attended with no common degree of fatigue 
and exertion. : 

He next wanted. ¢ to give hints to pubes Laer ade 
vanced in life, or in a sickly state, how they might secure 
the same advantages, which he had derived from his exten- 
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sive inquiries ; and he has had the satisfaction of receiving 


_ the most grateful acknowledgments from various persons, 
_ in all ranks of life, for the benefits they have received, by : 


the adoption of the rules which he recommended. 
_ Thus, confirmed in the opinion he had formed of the ad- 


vantages to be obtained from such inquiries, he was at last 
induced to think of a greater and bolder attempt, That of 


< instructing his fellow creatures in general, how they could best- 
“<< preserve their health, and attain a comfortable old age.” 
If an ancient maxim be true, Experzentia docet, the Author 


has some pretensions to a knowledge of these subjects, from 


his own observation and experience; and, in the progress 
ofthe intended publication, he will necessarily detail the 


means by which his own health was restored. It will thence 


appear, that the preservation, and the restoration of health, 
depend much on minute and unremitting attentions to 


Clothing, Diet, Air, Exercise, Habits, &c. which, taken 
singly, appear even trifling, but when combined, and regu- 
larly observed, are of infinite importance. Rules, with 


respect to these particulars, he was at considerable pains to 
collect, from a number of intelligent individuals now living, 
or lately deceased, as well as from personal observation. 
He considers them to be a valuable part of the intended pub- 
lication, as several of them are not to be met with in any 
work hitherto printed. Had they been known to him thirty 
years ago, his own health would not have suffered as it did, 
and many irksome hours would have been avoided. By the 
observance of these rules, he is persuaded, that men, in- 
stead of living recluse, or weighing their food, measuring 
their drink, and the like niceties, may, with moderation 
and prudence for their guides, mingle in the usual train of 
civilized or artificial society, without suffering in their 
health, or shortening the period of their existence. 
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Having printed, both im English and French, a short Trea~ 
tise: on Health and Longevity, accompanied with several 
questions, in order to obtain additional information, he has: 
_ thence fortunately procured a variety of mmpertant comnru— 
nications, in manuseript, both from foreign and domestic 
Correspondents, by which the intended Work will hee con~ 
siderably enriched. | 

But, in particular, he has to rely om the treasures of know 
ledge, regarding Health and Longevity, published by various 
authors who have already written on these subjects, and’ of 
whose works he has made a collection, to the number of © 
about two hundred distinet treatises or volumes, every one 
ef which, either directly or indivectly, is connected with the ” 
proposed. inquiry. From this immense mass, he proposes 
to extract whatever seems: to be peculiarly valuable. 

On subjects, respecting which so many volumes have been 
written, it will not be easy to draw up a new work, the fora: 
ef which will give universal satisfaction, as many will de- 
sire, a more condensed, and many a mote detailed exphnee 
tion: 

‘Lo: gratify the first, it is the Author’s intention, whery 
his inquiries are completed, to consolidate ito One Volume 
ectavo, all the knowledge which he considers to be essemtrally 
aecessary for the attainment of Health and Longevity... “Phe 
generality of mankind will not have: leisure to read, and’ 

aany of them cannot afford ta buy a larger publication. 

But for those wha may be desirous of investigating the 
subject farther, he intends to print, im Four Volumes octavo, 
distinct from the other work, but to be published at the 
game-time,. an aecount of the writings and opinions, 1. Of - 
Ancient 3, 2. Of Foreign; and 3. Of British Authors, whe 
have discussed the subjects in question. 

‘Vhose who may be desirous of being more shidvouphiy ae ac= 
qsainted with these subjects, will thus be furnished with a 

catalogue 
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catalogue of the authors whose works they may collect, for 
the purpose of an examination still more minute, either for. 
their own personal satisfaction, or for giving to the world 
another publication, adding to, or improving on, the work. 
which i is now submitted to the public. — 
- Such is the general nature of the work.—It will next be 
proper to explain the particular points which it is intended 
to discuss. a : 
The medical authors, who have hither to written on biealeh, 
have commonly restricted their observations to six general 
heads: 1. Airs 2. Diet; 3. Motion and Rest; 4. Sleeping - 
and Watching ; 5. Retention and Excretion; and, 6. The 
Passions of the Mind. ‘To these they have given the singu- 
lar name of the six NON-NATURALS, from the idea, 
that though, if they were managed with prudence, they 
might be entitled to the name of Naturals, yet as they 
are much oftener abused, and thence are the source of va~ 
rious disorders, they are more frequently acting against, 
than with nature, and therefore may be properly termed 
Non-Naturals*. Some authors on health have also gone 
into the discussion of what they call Non-Necessaries +, in 
which they include clothing and the professions of life. But: 
_ as such a mode of explaining the doctrines of health and 
longevity, is in many respects defective and exceptionable, 
it 1s not ets to adhere to it upon the present occasion. 
The 


* Lyncur’s Guide to Health, p. 61. Macxenziz, in his History of 
Health, Introd. p. 4. gives a different account of the compound word non 
natural, which, he says, originated from the j jargon of the Peripatic schools. 
It was first mentioned by Gaten, who divides things relating to the hu- 
man body into three classes: Things which are zatural to it; Things 
which are non-natural; and ‘Things which are extra-natural. (Class 7. lib, 
de Ocul. Partic. tertia, e. 2). From this fantastical distinttion, the epi 
thet Non-natural, he says, first arose. 


¢ StRoTHER’s Essay on Sickness and Health, p. 445. 
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The most natural division of the subject under considera~ 
tion, seems to be, to point out, 

1. The circumstances which necessarily tend to promote 
health and longevity, independent of : individual attention, 
or the observance of particular rules. 

2. The rules, which, if observed by an individual, have 
a tendency to preserve health and existence, even where 
these circumstances are wanting. And, : 

3. The regulations by which the general health and safe- 
ty of a great community are protected from the various in- 
juries to which they are fae to be SEROG 3 
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PART I. 


CIRCUMSTANCES which necessarily tend to promote HEALTH 
and LONGEVITY, independent of individual attention, or the 
observance of particular rules. 


Tr will hardly be disputed, that while individuals differ so 
much from each other with regard to a variety of important 
particulars, as the climate in which they reside, the manner 
in which they are formed, &c. that there must necessarily 
be a material difference with respect to their health and the 
duration of their lives. It is essential, therefore, in the first 
place, to ascertain what these particulars are. It seems to 
me that they may be all COR CHER under the following 
general heads: 

1. Circumstances connected with the person of the in- 
dividual, as, 1. Parentage; 2. Perfect birth; 3. Gradual 
growth; 4. Natural constitution 5 5. Form; 6. Sex; and, 
7. Where nature makes an sine to renew the distinctions 
of youth. 

2. Cir- 


f oj 
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7s Circumstances connected with the mind of the indivi- 
dual; whether relating, 1. To thé faculties of the ene’; : 
ory 2.'To its ‘passions. RES SAG), OF aah 4 

2 3: Circumstances connected with the plicé where 4 any in= 

dividual resides, Whether, 1. In a hot, a cold, or a temper- | 
ate climate; 5; 2. Whether in a high or in’ a low situation of 
3. “Whether to a southern or other exposure ; 4. Whether 
on the sea-shore, on the banks of a lake or a river, or at a 
distance from water; 5. Whether in the’ neighbourhood of 
‘woods or. otherwise; 6. Whether in a dry, a clayey; or 2 
‘marshy, soil; 7. Whether with an abundance, or a scarcity 
of fuel; 8. Whether in‘a wet or dry atmosphere; 9. Whe- 
ther on. a continent, ity a large island, or in a small‘one; 
and, 10. Whether in a town, a village, or in the country. 

AS Adventitious’ or: miscellaneous circumstances; as, 1. 
Rank i in life ; 2. Education 5/3. ‘Occupation; 4: Connubial 


“ connexion ; and,’ 5. Exemption from’accidents. 


Where a favourable condition of all, or the greater part 


of these circumstances’ otcuts, there health and sone ity 
may be eapected. 


PART IL. 


my 


Ru zeEs for preserving HEALTH and promoting LONGEVITY. 


Ir is evident, that if men lived uniformly ina healthy 


, climate, were possessed’ of strong and vigorous frames, were 


descended from healthy. parents, were, educated in a hardy 


and active manner, were possessed of excellent natural dis- 


"positions, were placedi in comfortable situations in life, were 
engaged only i in healthy occupations, were happily connect- 
ed in marriage, &c. &c. there would be little occasion for 
medical rules. But it is universally known, that some indi- 

viduals 
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viduals enjoy only a part of these advantages, whilst others 
possess hardly any of them complete. Hence arises the ne- 
cessity of attending to those ru/es, which observation and. 
experience have pointed out, as being the most likely to 
counteract the disadvantages, arising from so “material a 
want, as” of any of the natural or incidental advantages 
above enumerated. These rules relate, = aH 

1. To objects essential fot man in syery situation, and 
without which he cannot exist, even in a state of nature 5 ass 


1. Air; nay ‘oot hata 4. Digestion;, 
2. Liquid food ; - 5. Labour, or exercise ; 5 and, 
8. Solid food ; Pa Sleep. | 


_ 2. To articles. not so essential, but which are highly de- 
sirable, more especially for men in a state. of civilization, 
and refinement; these are, | 


1. Clothing ; 8, Amusements; and, 
2. Habitation ; a 1), 4. Medieine. 


t 


And, 3. To articles of a miscellaneous nature ; aS, 


- EL eEADeE 4. Bathing ; 
2. Habits ; zs _- §. Relief from accidents ; and, ANY 
3. Cleanliness ; 6. Travelling, or change of re- 
. ~*~ sidence. | Me 


It is proper to observe, that many of these rules are not 
applicable to all situations, but must vary according to cli- 
mate, constitution, the progress of life, &c.3 and that the ob- 
ject of this publication 1 1S merely to give information, regarding the 
general system that may be pursued, leaving it to each individual, 
to apply the rules therein recommended, algae to times and 
circumstances. 
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| Recutatiows fit the HEALTH tt the Comarosrre. 


a as peencem however, that either nature has formed an 
individual for Jong life, or that he observes all those rules 
which ate necessary for the preservation of health, unless 
Attention be paid by the Government of a country, to the 
‘happiness and safety of itssubjects. “This is a point which 
has seldom been attended to in the manner in which its 


- amportance deserves. While thé attention of Lawgivers 


iswnceasingly directed to a variety Of less important objects, 
those regulations on which the safety of the people at large 
depend, are unfortunately neglected. Yet what can’bemore 
‘pernicious, than to ‘suffer the climate of a country, for in~ 
stance, to continue noxious to the health of its inhabitants, — 


merely for want of drainage, cultivation, and improvement, 


when thousands of instances might be adduced of the ad- 
vantages which have resulted from the adoption of an‘op- 


posite system? What can be more impolitic than to permit 


imwholesome provisions and other articles to be sold, with- 
‘out punishing those who thus attempt to injure the health, > 
perhaps to destroy the existence, of their fellow creatures ? 
‘What more dangerous than to permit public amusements 
ot a pernicious nature 3 to authorise i improper customs’ to 
meglect the education of youth, when the foundation ought 
to be laid of their future health and strength; to suffer 
public institutions to become the seminaries of disease 3 te 
disregard the safety of those who are trained for the publit — 
@efence*; to sanction the'sale of noxious or doubtful medi- 


cines 3 


% The Ophthaimia, which hhas‘spread through so many of these gallant 
werps whe.served in Egypt, is a disgrace to our military medical police. 
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cines; and, above all, to permit the least risk of contagious 
disorders being admitted into a country, by which its whole 
population may be affected ? 

The Police of Public Health, therefore, is a most impor- 
tant branch of the proposed inquiry ; and the events which 
have recently happened in Spain and at Gibraltar have 
given it additional interest. It may be treated of under the 
following general heads ; 


1. Police of Climate. 

. Police of Physical Education 

. Police of Diet. | ? 

. Police of Public Amusements. 

. Police of Habits and Customs. 

. Police of Public Institutions. 

. Police for the Health of Sailors and Soldiers. 

. Police to prevent contagious disorders. And, 

. Police of Medicine, and the Means of promoting 
its improvement. 
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But though it may be proper to give a general view of 
these important subjects, it is not intended to enter much 
into detail, as the Police of Public Health, to do it ample 
justice, would require a separate and very extended dis- 
cussion. 


CONCLUSION. 


SucH is the plan of the intended Work, which others 
might doubtless have executed with more ability, but none 
with a more anxious wish, that it may prove substantially 
serviceable to the interests of human nature ; or, at any rate, 
useful to those, who may apply their talents and industry 
to render the investigation therein carried on, still more com~ 


plete. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
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ON THE STRUCTURE OF “THE BODY. OF MAN, 
“AND THE TENDENCY OF THE HUMAN FRAME TO DECAY, 
AND TO PERISH. 


{eit we proceed to point out the means by which the 
health of the man may be preserved, and the human frame 
may long be kept in a comfortable state of existence, we 
have thought it advisable, previously to consider two im- 

} portant particulars, connected with the present inquiry. 
1. The general nature of the structure of that frame; and, 
2. Its unayoidable tendency to decay, and to perish. 
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1. Or THE SrRUCTURE or THE Bopy or Man. 


Wen the form of man is first seen, the beauty and 
symmetry of its outward or external shape, must naturally 
strike every intelligent beholder *: But when it is examin- 
ed internally, its structure appears still more astonishing. 

It is to anatomy that we are indebted for the intimate 
knowledge we have acquired of this wonderful fabric. But 
as to many of our readers, the terms which anatomists 
make use of, cannot be very generally intelligible, we shall 
endeavour to explain, in more popular language, the result 
of their researches. , 

Man may be defined, “ a being, in whom reason or 
“¢ spirit, and body or matter are united, and whose exist- 
‘© ence depends upon that union; for the individual who 
<< loses his reason, unless preserved by the care of others 
«¢ from destruction, would soon perish +.” 

As without the possession and the exercise of reason, 
man could not exist for any space of time, it is necessary 
that the mind, and the reasoning and other faculties con- 
nected therewith, should be furnished with a proper place 
of residence ; accordingly, she is provided with the brain, 

where | 


* Milton ‘has most beautifully described the appearance of man, as it 
_ would strike any being who first saw it. 


“* Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
seas *¢ With wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure; 
: “* Vor contemplation, and for valour formed, 
‘ His fair large front, and eye sublime, declar’d 
*¢ Absolute rule.” Paradise Lost, B. IV’. 


ca 


+ In the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. xxv. p. 170. an account is 
given of an idiot, who swallowed several brass and iron instruments, 
which were found in his stomach, when he was opened. Hence it’would 
“appear, that, without reason, man could not distinguish what was fit to 
be eaten. 
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where she dwells as governor or superintendant of the 


whole fabric *. 4 


As the mind must hold a correspondence with all the. 


_ material beings which surround her, she must be supplied 


with organs fitted to receive the different kinds of impres- 
sions which they will make. With these, or the organs of sense 
as we call them, she is provided; the eye is adapted to 


light; the ear to sound; the nose to smell; the mouth to 


taste; and the skin to touch +. 

Not only are these organs of sense necessary, but it is also 
essential to have organs of communication, to give information 
to the mind of -all the impressions made upon the senses, 
and fitted, at the same time, to convey her commands over 
the whole frame. For these purposes, the nerves were ac- 
tually given. They are chords which arise from the brain, 
the immediate residence of the mind, and disperse them- 
selves in branches throughout all parts of the body. They 
convey all the different kinds of sensations to the mind, in 
the brain, and likewise carry out, from thence, all the com- 
mands, or the impressions she wishes to give to the different 
parts of the body. : 

~ The human frame, however, could scarcely be saidto exist, 
unless endued with the power of moving from place to place, 
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* The following description of the structure of the human body, is 
principally taken from Dr Hunter’s introductory lectures to his last course 
of anatomical lectures, printed anno 1784, See also Mead’s Medical 
Works, p. 352. 


+ It is a circumstance well entitled to be observed, that the two most 
important of our senses, namely, the sight and the hearing, have double 
organs by which their sensations are communicated to the mind. By this 
admirable provision, we are enabled to see or to hear every where around 


~us; and the animal is in some measure prepared for the misfortune of the 


See Der- 


loss of one of these noble and necessary organs of the body. 
ham’s Physico-Theology, Vol. I. p. 147, 
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for the purpose of being enabled, not only to hold an inter» 
course with a variety of objects, but also to fly from such } 
as are disagreeable, dangerous, or hurtful, and to pursue’ 
such as are pleasant or useful. This is obtained by means: 
of the limbs, the muscles, and tendons, the instruments of 
motion, which are found in every part of the fabric, where 
motion is necessary. 

But to support, and to give f firmness and shape to the fa« 
bric, to keep the softer parts in their proper places, to give’ 
fixed points for, and proper direction to, its motions, as 
well as to protect some of the more important, and tender’ 
organs, from external injuries, there must be some firm prop’ 
qwork interwoven throughout the whole ; ; and, in fact, for 
such. purposes the bones are intended. 

The prop work must not be made into one rigid fabricy, 
for that would prevent motion ; hence the advantage of 
having a number of bones firmly bound together by the liga- 
ments, to prevent their dislocation; and the extremities of 
these bony pieces, where they move and rub upon one ano= 
ther, must have smooth and slippery surfaces, for easy mo- 
tion, which nature has happily provided for, by what are 
called. the cartilages of the joints, and the synovia, or joint- 
oil. 

_ There must also be' an outward covering over the whole 
apparatus, both to give it a firm compactness, and to defend 
it from a thousand injuries... These are the purposes of the 
skin. ita vag | 

As this body is intended for’ society and intercourse with 
other beings, more especially of the same species, it is ne-’ 
cessary that it shall be endued with the means of expres- 
sing and communicating its thoughts, by. sensible marks or 
signs. For this purpose, it is provided with the organs 
and faculty of speech, by which it can throw out signs: 
‘with amazing facility, and vary. them without end. 
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Such a being, however, as is above described, would soon 
_ perish, unless provision were made for its dutation; and 
not only for repairing the injuries it may | commit upon it- 
self, but also those to which it must be exposed from 


others. A treasure of blood is therefore actually provided, 


full of nutritious and healing particles, and capable of be- 


: ing converted into bone, into muscle, into nerve, into gland, 


iy 


7 ter-is carried off from the body. 


and, in short, into every other. part of the body. Impelled 


by! the heart,. and conveyed by the arteries, it repairs the 
various parts of the human frame, which are in a perpetual 
state of decay ; : whilst, by other vessels, called absorbents, 
the digested food is conveyed from the bowels, into the 
mass of circulating blood, and any noxious, or useless mat-- 


‘To prevent this treasure from being lost, unless in so far 


as is necessary for repairing the damages of the machine,. 
the blood is kept in perpetual circulation, so as to return to: 
‘the heart, whence it is.again propelled for the purposes of 


fresh reparation. In the course of its being thus circulated. 


also, whatever is redundant, useless, or noxious, in the mass. 


of blood, is separated from it, and thrown out of. the system. 

But, as this store of blood would soon be exhausted, and 
the human machine would of course perish, it is necessary 
that provision should.be made for fresh supplies. This is’ 


_ most effectually done in the following manner :—A variety 


of articles, belonging to the animal or vegetable kingdoms, 
are scattered around. The frame is provided with hands, the 


_ fittest instruments that could be contrived, for seizing and 


g¢athering them,.and for preparing them in various ways to 
be consumed. ‘These articles, which we call food, must 
first be conveyed to the stomach, and then converted into 
blood.. To prepare them for the stomach, it is provided 
with teeth for cutting and bruising the food, and a juice, at. 


_all times ‘prepared in the mouth, which mixing with the 


CA 3 food,. 
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food, it is thereby reduced to pulp, and is afterwards 


changed in the stomach, (partly by the action of that or-_ 


gan itself, and partly by a juice secreted in it), into two ; 


parts, one resembling milk, which is nutritious, and i is epi 
veyed by the lacteals to repair the waste of the blood ; and 


the other into matter, which, on undergoing a farther change, 


by the admixture of gall, becomes excrementitious. i 
For various important purposes in life, also, it is endued 
with organs of respiration, which are indeed essential for 


animal existence. By means of these organs, the blood un- 
dergoes changes of colour, and is deprived of noxious matter, 


whilst it acquires matter that is useful; and that - vital 
warmth is kept up, without which no animal could exist. 
Thus the animal is furnished with every article necessary 
for its immediate existence, and also with the means of pro- 
jonging its duration: But as all animals, after being nou- 
rished and reared up to their full strength and utmost per- 
fection, must, in process of time, begin to decay, and must 
ultimately perish, the means of renovation are necessary, 
and this is provided by the creation of animals of different 
sexes, by whom the species can be multiplied without end. 


If we compare the animal above described, with any ma- 


chine in which human art has exerted its utmost skill, for 
instance, the best constructed watch that ever was “made, 
we shall soon be convinced, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that there is a degree of intelligence and power in the for- 
mation of that animal, far surpassing what man is capable 
to execute. ; . 
The powers which it possesses, mock all human inven- 
tion or imitation, and are characteristics of a much superior 
artist. ; ° 
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2. oi THE TENDENCY OF THE Human FRAME To Decay. 
AND TO PERISH. 

- From the above imperfect sketch of the structure of the 

human franie, it is not to be wondered at, that the exist- 

ence of so complicated a machine should be of short dura- 


tion, more especially as it is not only exposed to internal 


decay*, but also every moment liable to a variety of exter- 
nal injuries. 

' Indeed when we examine the nature of dhe frame itself, 
more especially in the decline of life, we must be sensible, 
that the causes of our dissolution are inevitable, and that it 

is 


; 


_ * The ingenious Dr Waterhouse of Cambridge, in New England, in a 
letter to the author, on the subjects of Health and Longevity, makes the 
following judicious observations on the decay of the human frame. 

“ There are certain periods of life, if I mistake not, which are scarcely 
** noticed by medical writers, viz. about the age of 36, when the lean man 
“ becomes fatter, and the fat man leaner. Another between the years of 
*¢ 43-4 and 50, when his appetite fails, his complexion fades, and when his 
** tongue is apt to be furred on the least exertion of body or mind. At 
* this period, his muscles become flabby, his joints weak, his spirits droop, 
*‘ and his sleep is imperfect and unrefreshing, After suffering under 
** these complaints, a year, or perhaps two, he starts afresh with renewed 
“vigour, and goes on to 61 or 62, when a similar change takes place, 
** but with aggravated symptoms. During the natural change that takes 


_ “ place between 43 and 50, no particular organ suffers, but a gradual and. 


*¢ uniform deterioration supervenes. At this time he first experiences a re- 
‘* Juctancy to stoop; he prefers a carriage to riding on horseback, and he. 
** finds himself more affected by changes of the weather. He neverthe-. 
** Jess commonly passes through this kind of “ moulting,” and regains his 
** health, with a little diminution of muscular strength, until he turn sixty: 


“ then the gravity of age is more strongly marked, and he begins to boast 


““ of his age and its prerogatives. This is the result of my observations 
** on others, compared with my own personal experience, which goes no 
“ further than your own, being born in the same year, viz. 17940: 
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is equally impossible to prevent the fatal period of death, 
as to change the established laws of nature *, In propor- 
tion as we become older, the bones, the cartilages, the 
membranes, the flesh, the skin, and every fibre of the body, 
become more solid, hard, and dry. Every part shrinks and 
contracts; and every movement is performed with slow- 
ness and difhculty. ‘The circulation of the fluids is sluggish 
and interrupted ; perspiration is diminished ; the secretions 
change; digestion becomes slow and laborious; the nutri- 
tious juices are less abundant, and, being rejected. by parts 
which are already too dense, they communicate no sup- 
plies. These parts, therefore, may be regarded as already 
~ dead, because they have ceased to receive nourishment. 
Thus, the body dies, by degrees ; its motions gradually de- 
cay ; life wears away by almost imperceptible steps; and 
death is only the last term in the éeries +. 

But, though a dissolution must take place, yet, as the 
prolongation of life, if accompanied by a comfortable state’ 
of existence, is certainly desirable, there are two points 

whiclr 


* Buffon, Vol. Il. p: 477. 


ie This last sentence seems tobe taken ffom Cicero de Senectiité, “ Ital 

* sensim sine sensu, xtas senescit, ‘nec subito. frangitur, sed diuturnitate: 
“*extinguitur.” The celebrated Dr Mead concurs in these doctrines. He 
observes, that his health consists.in a regular motion of the fluids, toge- 
ther with a.proper state of the solids, and diseases are their aberrations,: 
‘which, as they are: numberless, and one often. produces another, it is next. 
to.a miracle, that the animal body should be able to hold out to extreme’ 
old age. But.a body such as ours, cannot possibly. retain life for every: 
because, the membranous. fibres of the blood vessels, which were made. 
elastic, in order to-drive their included juices forward, becéme gradually 
harder, and at length rigid, whence they are rendered incapable of execut~: 
ing their, offices, and the secretions of the several parts are diminished by 
degrees.. And that.the useless juices are not sufficiently carried off by 
perspiration in old age, (a. business very material to. the continuance of. 
life,) manifestly appears, from, dissections of the bodies of very. old people, 
the 
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_ which it is essential for that purpose to ascertain; namely, 
1. What those circumstances are, which necessarily tend 
_ fo promote HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, independent of at~ 

tention from the individual; and, 2. By what means 

"HEALTH may be preserved, and LONGEVITY obtained, even 
* where these circumstances are wanting~ 
|e A. We shall now proceed to the first part of the proposed 
| - investigation. 
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"the insides of their arteries being sometimes fourd ossified here and there, 
_ whereby they had almost entirely lost their springiness, and the orifices 
_of the natural ducts are often: observed to be quite cartilaginous.—Of the’ 

: Human Body, p. 346. 

- Lord Bacon thus explains his ideas Bo rdice the necessary decay of the 
Barats frame.—The spirits, blood, flesh, and fatyare easily repaired after 
Mite decline of years, but the drier and more porous parts, as the mem-' 
branes, all the tunicles, the sinews, arteries, veins, bones, cartilages, most’ 
of the bowels, in-a word, almost all the organical parts, are hardly reparable; 
and to their loss, and ceasing to perform 7 longer their proper func~’ 
tions, the whole tends to dissolution. 
Nothing, therefore, is more absurd than the idea, that the human frame’ 
tan be preserved for ever, or even for a much longer period than at pre< 
sent. All specific remedies, as tinctures of gold,. vital elixirs, balms of 
life, and other quackeries of the same sort, are ridiculous. If life can be’ 
prolonged, it can only arisé from the natural advantages which any indi- 
vidual possesses; or from his following those rules which experience have 
sanctioned, as the most conducive to health. 
_ It is the more necessary to impress these ideas on the mind of the read~ 
er, as not only quacks like Paracelsus, but even distinguished philosophers: 
_ like Descartes, have imagined it possible to prolong life very considerably~ 
beyond the common period. Indeed Descartes declared, ‘* That, though 
“© he could not venture to promise to render a man immortal, yet he was sure tt was‘ 
“ possible to lengthen out his life to the period of the patriarchs.” THe died, 
- Showever, at the age of 54. See Bayle’s Dict. voce Cartes (Rene Des.) 
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CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE PERSON OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL, FAVOURABLE OR ADVERSE TO HEALTH AND 
LONGEVITY. 


Shee circumstances connected with she person of the indi- 
vidual, having a material tendency to promote health and 
longevity, and which, at the same time, are almost totally 


‘independent of any care or exertion on his part, are,— 
p part, ’ 


1. Parentage.—2. Perfect birth.—3. Gradual growth.— 
4, Natural constitution.—5. Form.—6. Sex ;—and, 7.:The 
efforts of nature to renew the distinctions of youth. 

Each of these particulars it will be proper separately to 
consider. ; 


1. PARENTAGE. 


THERE is no circumstance which seems more to indicate 
chealth and probable longevity to any individual, than his 
| being 
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‘being descended from healthy and long-lived ancestors *, 


It is well known, that children have a predisposition to suffer 
from the maladies of their parents +5 and, on the same prin- 


ciple, they are well entitled to enjoy the perfections of 


those to whom they owe their birth. Indeed, in the course 
of all the numerous inquiries which we have made regard- 


ing this branch of the subject, it frequently appears, though ks 
the rule is far from being universal, that wherever any in- - 


dividual was distinguished for longevity, his progenitors, 


either 


“* This doctrine, says Camper, is.of gréat antiquity ; for both Hippo- 


crates and Pliny have remarked, that though there are some exceptions, 


owing to the child suffering in the womb of the mother, yet, it isa ge- 


neral rule, that healthy parents will have healthy children. 


+ 1am assured, ‘by a very intelligent accouchettr, that diseases are often — 


communicated from the parents, whee destroy the embryo in utero, or 
prove fatal soon after birth. The most obvious proof of thi8 kind, is 
the venereal infection being transmitted from the father to the feetus, al- 
though in such a- Tatent state in him, as neither to affect his own health, 
nor to produce disease in the mother of the child. 

Theré is no doubt, he observes, that parents communicate to their 


children a pre-disposition to certain diseases. Many suppose, that this — 


hereditary pre-disposition may be obliterated by suitable measures, but 
the proofs of this are not yet quite satisfactory. ‘Whatever promotes the 
general health of the individual, must tend.to remove’any weakness or fa- 


cility of derangement, depending on original ‘corporeal structure, and 


perhaps nothing else cari be done. Before experiments on this subject 
could afford any satisfactory evidence, they must be varied, and so mul- 
‘tpled, that, perhaps, no single individual could complete them. He 
adds, ‘“¢ I have some such experiments at present going forward, but 
** even although the result proves such as I hope, I could not rely impli- 
* citly on them as deciding the question.” 

Doctor Brown, who rejects the idea of hereditary taints, yet seems to 
admit that a certain fexture of stamina is favourable to certain forms of dis- 
eases. Brown’s Works, Vol. Ill. p. 255. ‘There can be little doubt that 
chronical diseases depend much on the original conformation, or rather 
mal-conformation of certain parts or organs; and that the son should re- 
semble his parent in these respects, ig as patural as that he should’ have 
similar features: 


+ 


i) 


. 
a 
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either « on ‘the paternal or maternal side, enjoyed ; a similar 
duration or length of life. | | 


Let it not be supposed, however, that having aged parents 
is an infallible criterion of long life. We see every day, 


how much, in this respect, persons even in the same family 


differ from each other; and how often the brothers and 
sisters of those, who have lived beyond a century, have died, 
some in infancy, some at manhood, and some at the other 


periods of life. 


Indeed, the result of the most extensive and particular 
inquiry that has hitherto been made regarding old people, 
namely, the reports transmitted to the author from Green- 
wich and Kilmainham hospitals, and from the workhouses 
in London and the neighbourhood, proves to what extent | 
the rule may | be justly carried *. The number of individu. ° 
als, beyond 80, contained in these reports, amount to no 
less a number than 598, of these 303 afirmed that they 
were descended from long-lived ; ancestors ; but the remain- 
ing 295 either could not give any account of that important 
circumstance at all, or declared, that there was nothing 
remarkable in regard to the longevity of their ancestors. 
Though having aged parents, therefore, may give a pre- 
disposition to a lengthened duration of life, yet a variety 
of other circumstances, more especially those which are 
afterwards enumerated, as perfect birth, gradual growth, 
&c. must contribute thereto. é 

‘That long-lived parents should, to a considerable extent, 
have children likely to live long, is not to be wondered at. 
‘The same circumstance takes. place in vegetable as well as 
in animal life. ‘The seed of every tree, or plant, will pro- 
duce a tree, or plant, of the same sort, and possessed of 

| equal 


* See Code of Longevity, Vol, II, Appendix. Nos. 7, 8. 9. 
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equal beauty and duration, provided two points be attend- 
ed to.—1. That the seed be sound and wholesome.—And,- 
2. ‘That it be deposited in a proper soil. 

1. ‘The seed must be sound and wholesome. Hence, in 
animal life, the advantage of being descended from ances- 
tors, who have no taint in their constitution likely to af- 
fect the health of their progeny *. By some authors, the 
existence of hereditary diseases is totally disbelieved ; 
though they acknowledge, that there exists a pre-disposition 
to thateffect. But daily experience must satisfy every man 
of common observation, that there are many maladies, a 
disposition to which children will inherit from their parents, 
even where endeavours have not been wanting to check that 
tendency}. ‘There are some instances, indeed, where by 

great 


* Bacon well observes, that the immediate condition of the parents, 
as well of the father as of the mother, (to which theré must be added the 
condition of the mother during her state of ._pregnancy,) availeth much ; 
but the German authors certainly go too 8 when they dwell on the 
‘state of the parents in cottu. 

It is proper to remark, however, that persons with a scrophulous 
taint, often survive toa great age. An intelligent correspondent knew 
a person whose children had almost all died before their parent of 
that very complaint; who yet lived in good health to upwards of 80. 
If a person with a scrophulous taint, passes in safety the meridian of life, 
he often attains old age, or at least seldom falls a victim to that com- 


_ plaint. 


+ Doctor Jonn Grecory has very properly recommended an inquiry 
into the history of the various circumstances in parents, that have an 
influence on conception, and the constitution and characters of their 
children.—See Lectures on the Duties of a Physician, p. 102. On this 


subject a curious case, recorded in the Annals of Medicine for 1801,. 


has been recommended to my attention. At the age of 24, the Nisin wis 
Anthony Julius Brignole was first seized with epileptic fits. Previous to 
this period, his lady had born him one son; at that time she was pregnant 
with a second, when unfortunately she saw him under his first attack. 
When with child of a third, the same unlucky occurrence took place. 
A fourth son, and two daughters were begotten and born after the father 


‘Was cured. 
The 


ee ee 
great care the gout, to which the father has been a martyr, 
‘has not affected the son, but unless the same care has been 
tontinued, the grandson suffers from the disease. 

It is also to be observed, that the parent must be ahi 
intl the disease, before | the child was born, orat least, that 
there. must have been a previous taint in his constitution, 

ptherwise, no pre-disposition or hereditary tendency takes 
place, there being, in this case, no retrospect. For instance, 
if no gouty taint had existed in a family, and if the parent 
was not affécted by it, z#// he had reached forty years of age, all 
his children born previous to that period, would be exempt= 
ed. from it, whilst all those born afterwards could dig 
escape a disposition tothat malady; ——™ 
coReit The seed must not only be wholesome, it dtscaeed 
ina good soil. » And here it may be observed, how much, 
in regard to.animal life, depends upon the healthy state of 
the mother. Indeed, it is confirmed by experience, that 
the state, of the child’s health, and the greater or less strength 
of i its constitution, depends much more on the condition of 
_ the mother than that of the father. By a weakly father, a 
robust child may often be produced, provided the mother 
has a sound ‘and: vigorous bodys On the other hand, the 
strongest’ man will” ‘Yarely obtain a ee sarah child, 


from, a mother who is. weak and sickly *. A wgaats 


1 rene es Be -yny ‘ a es a ! ‘ 2 oF . 
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The eldest son never had any epileptic symptom; the second son suf- 
fered much froin epilepsy ;, and the third son, after having borne many 
attacks, died in an epileptic paroxysm. Neither the fourth son, nor 
either of the daughters ever had any epileptic symptoms. 

_ May we not (says Dr Batt of Genoa, who reports the case), from these 
facts, reasonably infer, that ‘the epilepsy in these two children owed its 
rise solely to the agitation of the mother, independent of the father’s 
ailing ? and that it was properly connate, and neither congeperate nor 
hereditary ? 

* Hufeland, Vol. Il. Pp 198. The sisneeecd Bacon also states it.as a 


general position, that creatures, such as birds, which partake more of 
the 


- 
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Thete is reason to believe that the outward shape, at 


least of the-male, depends more upon the father than the 
mother, but that the talents and the structure of the mind 
are derived from the mother *.. The first point is ascer- 
tained in this manner: If any person will compare a father 
of sixty and a son of thirty, he may possibly see very little 
resemblance; but if he will retain in his mind the i image 
of the father at sixty, and compare it with the appearance 
of the son, when he approaches to that age, the similarity 
will become most striking, in regard to looks, voice, habits, 
&c., consequently, the original frames must have been, 
from the beginning, extremely similar. As to the second 
point, a clever woman has seldom children remarkable for 
deficiency of parts; nay, the abilities of many families 
may be traced to one distinguished female, who intro- 
duced talents into it, or, according to acommon expres- 
sion, imother-wit, which have descended not only to her 
children, but have become hereditary in her posterity +.. 
? | In 


the substance of their mother than of their father, are the longest lived ; 
and that those which have a longer time of bearing in the womb, par- 
taking more of the substance of the mother than of the father, are conse- 

uently longer lived. He adds, “* that even among men, (which we have 


‘ noted in some), those that resemble their mothers most, are longest 


** lived. Andsoare the children of old men, begotten upon young wives, 


*¢ if the fathers be not diseased.” 


* There are certainly some exceptions to this nile, but T have no: doubt 
of the justness of the general principle. . 


+ This observation is verified in regard to two of the most teuuapon. 
ed families for talents in the united kingdom. ‘The abilities and the elo- 
quence of that branch of the Pitt family, who were created Earls of 
Chatham and Lords Cainelford, was owing to a fortunate connexion they 
made with a Miss Innes of Redhall, in the Highlands of Scotland. ‘The 
talents of the family of Dundas of Arniston, has also been attributed to 


the marriage of one of their ancestors to a Miss Sinclair, of Pow family” 


vf Stevenson, in East-Lothian. 
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fn considering how much the healthiness of the children 


depends upon the condition of the parents, it has been sug- 


| gested, that diseased persons should be prohibited to mar- 
ty, as likely to produce nothing Dut diseasé, deformity, 
‘and political mischief *. This, howevér, would be going 
much too far. Yet nothing surely can be better founded, 
than strongly to recomrhend to those, who are likely to 
inherit any family disease, to be peculiarly cireumspect in 
_ their manner of living, and to guard against its attacks, at 
. least at an‘early period of their lives, by attention to air, 
to exercise, and to diet. It is certain, that family diseases 
have often, by proper care; been kept off for one genera 
| tion}; and there is some reason to believe, that, by per- 
sisting in the same course, and forming judicious connubial 
connexions, such diseases might at length be wholly era- 
dicated 5 5 ‘and that a family constitution may be found as 
capable of ae as a family estate}. 

oe D2 , 2; 


* See Hufeland, Vol. II. p. 128. and Domestic Medicine, p. 8. 


+A respectable physician (Dr Wright) informs me, that the Lepra 
Gracorum will” sometimes pass over one generation, but will: assuredly 
break out the next. 


" yBuehan’s ‘Doméstic Medicine, 18th éedition, p. 8. In another part 
of his work, that intelligent author justly remarks, that the unhealthiness 
of parents must be a great source of the diseases of their children; and 
that it would be as reasonable to expect a rich crop from a barren ao, as 
that strong and healthy children, without great care from their birth till 
they reach maturity, should be born of parents whose constitutions have 
been worn out with intemperance or disease. 

A delicate female, brought up within doors, and an utter stranger to 
exercise and open air, who lives on tea and other slops, may bring a 
child into the world, but it is hardly fit to live. 

‘Tf, to ‘the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular lives of fathers, 
we shall see further cause to believe, that children are often hurt by the 
constitution of their parents. A course of vice must spoil the best consti~ 
tution; and when once a disease is contracted and bivetttet in the habit, 
it isin a manner entailed on poser 
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Tr is well known, that nine calendar months are the pro 
per period, during which the foetus ought to remain in the’ 
womb of the mother*;. and such is the beautiful arrangement 
which nature has made for its protection and nourishment, 
that should. it be sooner expelled, in consequence of any 
accidental circumstance, no possible care or attention, 
after birth, can well compensate for the advantages of which 


it has thus been deprived +; though great care, or the cir- 


cumstance of having healthy parents, will go far in'remedy~ 
ing even this heavy misfortune. wah 

There was formerly an idea that childrens of pight 
months growth, seldom, if ever, throve, whilst those of 
seven months might f. 

It is certainly of great importance to the health. of the’ 
child, and the future strength of the individual,, that the 
foetus should complete nine months in the mother’s womb. 
As to the allegation, that children of eight months will not 
thrive, when’ those of seven months will, modern experi- 
ence has proved’ that the idea is ill founded. It is now 
phy ascertained, that, with one’ exception §} the longer 


the’ 


* ‘There isa good note in Hargrave’s edition. of Coke’s Littleton, on: 
this subject, (Vol. III. p. 188. 123. b. note 190.) It concludes with the 
following opinions of the celebrated John Hunter. 1. The usual period. 
of gestation is nine calendar months, but there is very commonly a differ- 
ence of one, two, or three-weeks.. 2. A child may be born alive at any: 
time from three months, but we see- none born with powers of coming to: 
manhood, or of being reared, before seven calendar months, or near that 
time. . The usual period is nine calendar months, or-270 days, and thence: 
to 40 weeks, or 280 days. 

+ Hippocrates considers perfect birth so essential,-that,in his book, De 
Septimestri Partu, he contends that children born in the seventh month sel- 
dom live long. 

} Nay, Lord Bacon goes so far as to say, That a birth at the eighth: 
month, is not only not long lived, but not likely to live. He adds, that 
winter births are accounted the longest lived, but this is probably too refined. 

$ In some’ particular habits, if the-fetus remains beyond the eighth. 

month. 


; 
f 


{17 
hie foetus remains in uterd, after the seventh month, the 
Stronger and healthier it proves; so that a child born at 
the end of the eighth month, has a better chance of living 
than one born before that time. It is incredible, at the 
same time, what variety, in degree of vitality, is observed in 
the foetus. In some, the slightest circumstance destroys 
life, whereas in.others, the vital caput ig with the ut- 
aniost difficulty extinguished. 

Th regard to the question, awhether a foetus ef seven 
‘months old may become a person distinguished for health 
and longevity, there is a living witness that such a circum- 
‘stance may take place ; for James Donald, an old main 
“retiding: near Dunbarton i in Scotland, aped about one hua- 
peti years, was born, it is said, inthe seventh month. 

‘As there ought properly to be but-one child at a birth in 
«the human race, among the :cases of imperfect birth, ought 
to be enumerated, those instances:where more infants than 
“one have at once been produced. For, as Bacon has well 
remarked, the first breeding of creatures is ever most ma- 
terial ; consequently a lesser compression, and a more li- 
“beral nourishment of the yaung one in the womb, tends 
much to long life. ‘This happens, either when young ones 
are brought forth successively, as in birds, or when there 
are single births. 4n regard to,the human race, when there 
are only twins, it-does not seem to make any material dif- 
ference ; and an-example has been transmitted -to the au- 
thor, from Montrose in Scotland, of twin brothers of the 
name of Watt, ‘both still living, who have passed the eigh- 
tieth year of their age*. ‘This is, however, the only in- 
stance. of such a circumstance that has reached our knows 

B30 Ui dev ledge ; 


month in utero, it dies for want of nourishment or some other defect. 
. Under such circumstances, premature labour has been brought on with 
the happiest effect. 


£, See Code of Longevity, Vol. II. Appendix, p. 62: 
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ledge; and it is believed, that no-example can be produced 


of any case, where a greater number than twins have been 
distinguished for long life. 


38. GrapuaL GrowTH.- 


Lorp Bacon seems to have been the first, who, by a 
careful and minute inquiry into the duration of the lives, 
both of man and of a number of different animals, estab- 
lished this important principle, that creatures in general 
lived in proportion to the slowness with which they reached 
maturity ; and, indeed, this is the case in regard to the ve- 
getable as well as the animal kingdom. It is a sign, he ob- 
serves, that nature finishes her periods in larger circles. 

It is owing to this circumstance, that people in cold coun- 
tries, and whose growth is not accelerated by enriching 
food, or early debauchery, live much longer than the’ na- 
tives of warm countries, who are reared in a manner in a 
hot-bed, and who are full grown men and women at twelve 
years of age.*. 

Nay; the gradual expansion of the mental faculties, is al- 
most as important as the growth of the person. It rarely 
happens that premature genius lasts long. Such prodigies 

| ; seldom 


* Buffon makes the difference between the southern and northern parts 
of Europe, in regard to their inhabitants reaching puberty, only two years. 
Vol. i. p. 411. But the difference is still greater, when compared with 
Africa, or the warm climates of Asiaand America. It was owing to their 
' avoiding early dissipation, according to Hufeland, that the great size and 
strength of the ancient Germans ought to be attributed ; and it is to the 
same causes, that the great duration of human life, i in many of the moun- 
* tainous and insular districts of Scotland, is in some degree to be ascribed. 

Buffon remarks, (Vol I. p. 411. ) that children brought up in the country, 
_.or whose parents are poor, require two or three years longer to arrive a 
puberty, than the children of more opulent parents, because their food is 
not only bad, but given too sparingly. T hat very circumstance, how- 
ever, by checking too rapid a growth, may be of service to them, or at 
least pray promote their longevity. 


Cant 3 


_ $eldom sutvive the fiftieth'year of their life, and in sue 
they perish at a much: éarlier period *. : 

Perhaps one principal cause why the duration ws human 
life is, on.the whole, lessened in periods of civilization and 
industry, is this, that all descriptions of men are brought 
forward too rapidly. The children’ of the poor are com- 
pelled to; work, before their strength 1s at all matured, 
which injures their growth, and lays the foundation of fu- 
ture diseases... The children of the opulent, on the other 
hand, have their education unnecessarily hastened, and they 
enter into the world before they are fit to guard against its 
snares. It is certainly necessary, that a foundation be laid, 


in,early youth, for the most essential branches of education,. 


as grammar, writing, and arithmetic,:.and some know- 
_ ledge acquired of the. learned languages, and of the most 
important languages of modern times. |. If ‘a; good founda- 
) tion, however, be laid, and if there be any turn or disposi- 
tion for the acquisition of learning, it is astonishing how 
soon a youth of genius: will acquire all the knowledge es- 
sential for the generality of the situations of life, without 
being too mugh hurried on... But. if he -be brought forward 
too early, he gets into company’ beyond his years, he. must, 
to a certain extent, follow their example; he gets habits of 
Alissipation 5 the growth, both of his body and mind is un- 
“fortunately accelerated, and he lays a foundation either for 
a sickly and miserable old age, or perhaps | for a premature 
dissolution. 


D 4: a cep Though 


~* The most extraordinary instance of early maturity Prt in histo- 
ry, is that of Louis the Second, King of Hungary, who, it is said, was born 
80 long before the natural time, that he had no skin: In his second year 
he was crowned ; in his tenth year he succeeded; in his fourteenth year 
‘he had a complete beard; in his fifteenth he married; in his eighteenth 


he had grey hairs; and in his twentieth he died... See Hufeland on Ani- 


‘mal Life. As to weakly children, who are said to he too wise to live long 
they get forward in point of talent, because they enjoy more of the com- 
pany and conversation of their parents, from their inability to partake ef 
the sports and exercises suitable to their years. 
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Though itis generally acknowledged, that the duration of 
life may be reckoned from the period required in growing to 
maturity, yet authors differ regarding the manner in which 
the result ought to be calculated. Buffon contends, that 
though man finishes his longitudinal growth, or atrives at his 
highest stature, when he reaches the sixteenth or eighteenth: 
year of his age, yet that his body isnot completely unfold- 
ed, in regard to thickness, before he has attained thirty: 
A man, therefore, who grows till thirty, ought to live till 
ninety or 2 tend nets or three times the iy aan of his 


growth *. G2. O13 ire i Ald Fadgoe, 
Lord Bacon, on the other ude alalanas it to be a rule 
of nature, that animals, in general, should live eight timés 


the number of years which is requisite to’ the attainment 
of their perfect growth; and, on the idea that man attains 
to full bratyrity ‘at twenty years, a strong’ presumption 
thence arises, that the age of | man might be extended: to 
one hundred and sixty years. 

But Buffon justly remarks +, that persons of either sex, 
who are long before they arrive at their full growth, should 
outlive those who advance more rapidly to that point; be- 
cause, in the latter case, the bones, cartilages, and fibres, 


ate. 


* Buffon, Vol. H. p. 478. 


+ Buffon, Vol. IL p- 478. The following circumstance tends to prove 
the dangers of premature growth, ‘The celebrated Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, took a strange fancy to know, whether it was not in the power of 
art to increase the human stature; and an unhappy orphan, called A/a- 


grath, appeared to him a fit subject for the experiment. It is not said. 


what process he pursued for the purpose, but it is certain that the youth 
became seven feet high in his sixteenth year, He was carried through 
various parts of Europe for the last years of his life, and exhibited as the 
prodigious Irish Giart. But so disproportioned were his organs, that he 
contracted an universal imbecility both of body and mind, and died of old 
i we at twenty. See. Watkinson’s Philosophical Surv ey of Ireland, one ya» 


aiid 


tur Te Qotavo, printed at London, anno 1777, p. 187, 


* 
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i “4. Naruray Constitution, 

It is ‘hatdly to be credited, how much individuals, even 
those who resemble each other in several respects, vary int 
constitution or térnperament * ; and still more, such as dif- 
fer in form, looks, size, complexions, &c. You will see 
one affected by the least cold, and another that can brave 

all the elements. © One bears pain with ease and fortitude, 
whilst the least bodily trouble affects the other most se- 
vereély. ‘With sonie constitutions, all distempers are mild 
and gentle, whilst with others they are violent, and cured 
‘with difficulty. One person, you will find, liable to catch 
any contagious disorder, whilst another may visit, without 
hazard, houses the most infected with the plague or other 
similar malady. One is inclined to get fat and unwieldy, 
‘even-at an early age, whilst others remain light and active, 
even to the close of life. In some, there seems to be a 
certain bodily and mental disposition to longevity ; in con- 
sequence of which, many individuals, frequently under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, and in the most unwhole- 
some climates, have attained to a great and happy age; 
whilst in others, the most salubrious country air, a district 
abounding with aged inhabitants, a strict adherence to the 
best rules of diet, a regular course of recreation and exer- 
cise, and, when necessary, the aid of the most skilful phy- 
. : sicians;— 


* Appearances in this respect are very deceitful ; but the science of phy- 
siognomy has some foundation in natur e, though its doctrines: must be 
hable to much uncertainty. 
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sicians,——even all these advantages panels are not sufh» 
cient to insure a long and healthy life*..9 5 

It would certainly be desirable to know, why the buman 
body being equally organized, as far as anatomical observa- 
tions shew, do not the same general causes produce the 
same effects upon all? What is the real difference between 
one.constitution or temperament and another? Is it found- 
ed upon any difference in organization, hereditary or other- 
wise? Oris it only the consequence of a certain continued 
manner of life and habit +? It.is said, that such questions 
are inexplicable by the laws of animal economy ; and that 
the idea of distinct temperament is a chimera; nay, that if 
distinct temperaments did exist in nature; they must-be al- 
tered by so many adventitious circumstances, that the con- 
sequences drawn from them must in general be erroneous. 
Instead of entering, therefore, into such abstruse specula- 
tions, we shall proceed to consider, what are the signs of a 
constitution, the most likely to PURE health, and to attain 
longevity. 

It is said, that the great Bocuse learned the wc rie 
teristic signs of perfect health, from dealers in slaves, who, 


from long practice, necessarily become particularly well ac- 


quainted with the doctrines of signs. or ayePwoMais ; and 
some 


* Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 160. 


+ See letter from Chevalier Edelerantz.—Code of Longevity, Vol. I. 
Appendix, No. ii. p. 11. 

¢ Professor Finke’s Medical Geography, Vol. I. p. 449.—“ As soon as 
the negroes are landed, he observes, that they are immediately examined 
-with regard to their health, as unblemished slaves are principally sought 
after. Slave dealers, therefore, are well acquainted with semiotics, (the 
‘doctrine of signs or symptoms), and I have some where read, thatthe 
great Boerhaave learnt the characteristic signs of perfect health from slave 
dealers. At the sale, many blemishes are attempted to be concealed, but 
those which are apparent, very much diminish the value of the slave. 
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some useful information might be obtained, by ascertaining 
the system pursued. (by them in such examinations. ‘The 
following are the signs, which, according to medical authors, 
denote a good natural constitution, and prognosticate long 
dikest + b Apeitey’ga | Ct Oe A Oe, ae ; 
1. A sound stomach and organs of digestion ; without 
which, it is impossible to enjoy good health, or to attain to 
great age. Lord Bacon justly calls the stomach, ¢ the father 
« of the family ,’ for.if it. goes wrong, the whole body suffers. 
At is the principal.and most important organ for the restora- 
tion of our nature ; and, indeed, when our stomach is in 
good order, the passions, which are so often the causes 
‘of disease, have a less destructive influence on our bo- 
sient eo 2.-A: well. organized breast, and organs of. re- 
Spiration; breathing being one of the most incessant 
vand necessary of the vital operations, the means of ren- 
-dering the blood, exhausted in the course of circulation, 
-again capable of serving the purposes of life.—38. A heart 
not too irritable. Though the circulation of the blood is 
‘essential, yet it necessarily occasions a great waste, or in- 
ternal consumption. Those, therefore, who have a hun- 
dred pulsations in a minute, must be wasted much more 
speedily than those who have only sixty. A stout uniform 
pulse accordingly is a strong sign of long life, and a great 
«mean to promote it; whereas a pulse, either always quick, 
.or where every trifling agitation of the mind, or other 
circumstances, increases its rapidity, can hardly be ac- 
companied by long life. A certain degree of rest is 
absolutely necessary, that the nourishing particles may 
settle, 


The want of a tooth, for example, makes a slave worth two dollars less. 
The purchaser is only allowed twenty-four hours to examine whether 
‘his slave be sound or not. 


* See Tissot Essai sur les Maladies des Gens du Monde, p. 8. 
¢ = y 4 7. 
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settle, and bé converted into the substance of our bodies. 
4, A good temperament. ‘The best is the sanguine tem+ 
pered with a little of the phlegmatic. This produces a se- 
rene cheerful mind, moderate passions, undauntéd courage, 
and that state of soul which is the most fitted for longe- 
vity.—5. A strong natural power of restoration and heal- 
ing; by means of which, the losses we daily and hourly 
sustain, are not only repaired, but repaired well. ‘This not 
‘only depends ona sound digestion, and a regular circulation 
‘of the blood, but also upon the perfect state of the absorb- 
ing vessels, and the organs of secretion, by means of which 
our nourishment not only reaches the “place of its destina- 
tion, but also perfectly pure, and completely freed from all 
‘extraneous and pernicious mixture. It is this circumstance 
‘which has enabled persons, as a Duke de Richelieu and a 
‘Louis XV. to attain great age, amidst a life of debauchery 
and fatigue ; for, with such an advantage, consumption may 
be exceedingly strong, without the individual suffering 
much, if it be speedily repaired. Nor is a strong natpral 
‘power of healing less advantageous; since it keeps back and 
removes the cause of disease. ‘This is more especially ex- 
emplified in savages, who are in so healthy a state that the 
most dreadful wounds heal up without surgical assistance. 
—-6. An uniform and faultless conformation of the whole 
body 5 as an imperfect structure gives an easy opportunity 
for the rise of local diseases, which may bring on death. 
7. No particular weakness of any part; for, even where the 
organization is apparently good and perfect, there may be 
a secret enemy in some part or intestine, from which de- 
struction may afterwards be conveyed to the whole body.— 
$8. A medium quality in the texture of the organization, 
‘strong and durable, but not too dry or rigid; which latter 
«qualities are extremely prejudicial to the duration of life.— 
in the last place, jn the words of an eminent physician, 

Sané 
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Sani denique haminis est, venerem appetere, et ad eat valere, et 
- sobolem. procreare *; and, indeed, it seldom happens, that 
_ those who are in'this wemperts deficient, or siimsiad persons 
Sentenmviatces live long. | | arffoe tt 
. But it must not be eisai, that sila a savas good. 
‘vance fiaetiey the enjoyment. of good . health and longevity 
cannot be expected ;/ many examples, as that of Galen and 
others, prove the contrary ; and, indeed, it is to be observed, 
that strong constitutions sometimes do not last so well as the 
more feeble ; for, in the first place, those who enjoy that ad- 
vantage, are tempted to take less care of their health, and to. 
use greater freedom with it; and, in the second place, they 
; often suffer more from the same disease than those who 
have less energy to contend with it, the vehemence of the 
disorder being sometimes aggravated by the strength of the: 
patient. 


5. Form or THE INDIVIDUAL. 


sdnonee: dis various circumstances which viecinaettll tend 
to promote health and longevity, independent of attention 
to the observance of particular rules, there is none of more: 
essential importance, than the form which the individual re~ 
ceives from nature; for it is evident, that, in so delicate a- 
machine as man, any material fault, in regard to structure, 
miust sooner or later be fatal.+ 


ai hicupcsthin: nigtiiereil MAS 


: arth “thet aM 
-.* Conspectus Medicinz Theoretice, auctore Jacobo Gregory, M.D. 
edit. nova. An. 1790.  Vol.I. cap. 1. p. 11. Ly 
+ Plausible arguments, however, are not wanting, in favour even of 
deformity. William Hay, Esq. who was a Member of Parliament for seye- 
ral years, wrote an ingenious essay on deformity, which was published 
separately, eat, 1s also preserved i in Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces, printed in 
R 
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As itis probable that the form the most likely to please the 
statuary and painter, from the beauty and symmetry of the 
shape, is the best calculated 'to enjoy good health, we shall 
first give. the dimensions, which these artists have fixed 
upon, as the standards of perfection, previous to any médi- 


cal or anatomical arernpes of a — hatundiO sae aes 
- f &} o* + or ' % he fot . . , “ Artists 
wilo <j a5 { a ! sit 7 , > vets FTL: & sau 
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2, vols. 8vo. anno 1 (GS. Tie himself was deformed, and op dcends. the 
shape which nature gave him, by the following observations. 

© Ttisnaturalto: imagine, that if the human frame is warped and dispro- 
portioned, it will be lessened in regard to strength and activity, and will 
be rendered less fit for its different functions, consequently, that deformed 
persons should not be healthy or long lived. But this is a quéstion best 
determined by facts, and in this case the instances are too few or unob- 
served to draw a general conclusion from them. _ Besides, health is more 
in a person’s own power than is commonly imagined, and is more the re- 
ward of temperance, than the effect of constitution. The celebrated Esop 
certainly was not young when he died, and might have lived longer, had 
he not been murdered at Delphi. ‘The Duke of Luxemburgh died at 67. 
The Lord Treasurer Burleigh at 78. Mr Pope’s father at 75. On the 
other hand, there are several instances of deformed persons dying at an 
early age. $ , 

** Experience, and the Obserwauons of naturalists will determine, whether 
deformity; abstractedly considered, is prejudicial to health; but in its conse- 
quences it is most commonly an advantage. Deformed persons having a 
less share of strength than others, are more careful to preserve it, and are 
often more inclined to be temperate, which is a great preservative of health. 
As deformed persons also, are not formed for violent exercise, they are less 
hable to such disorders as are the natural consequence of it. They also 
escape many accidents to which persons of an athletic make, and who 
glory in their strength, are always exposing themselves, to make trial and 
give proof of it. Few deformed persons, however, can want strength to 
perform moderate exercise, which is a great preservative of health.” 

An intelligent correspondent observes, with respect to the form and 
growth of the individual, that, if we except the narrow chest, and the 
habit and appearance of debility which some persons’ have, particularly 
when young, he does not think that either of these circumstances denote 
probable longevity, as he has seen long lived persons of almost all forms, 
complexions, and habits of body. In general, ‘however, he thinks, that 
persons of moderately spare habits are longer lived than corpulent per- 
sons, yet of these he has known many attain different periods bétween 70 
‘and 80, which is as long as the generality of persons can expéct, or per- 
‘haps wish, to protract existence, 
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'~ Attists commonly divide the height of the body; into tert 
times the length of the face; they likewise divide each 
face, or tenth of the body, into three equal parts; the first. 
commences at the springing of the hair on the’ forehead; 
and terminates at the root of ‘the nose ; the nose is the se+_ 
cond division; and the third extends from the nose to the 
end of the chin. \ In'measuring the rest of the body, they 
use the term ose, or length of the nose, to denote the third 
of a face, or'the thirtieth part of the body. ‘The first face 
begins at the root of the hair, above the forehead, and ex- 
tends to the endof the chin; but from the top of the fore- 
head to the crown, there is still a third of a face, or a nose, 
in height.—Thus, from the top of the head to the end of 
the chin, there is a face anda third; from the chin-to’the 
juncture of the’clavicles, or collar bones,’ two thirds ‘of a 
face; and, therefore, from the top’of the breast ‘to ‘the 
crown of the head, is twice the length of ‘the face, ‘or the 
fifth part of the body’; from the joining of the clavicles to 
the under part of the nipples, they reckon one face; from this 
to the navel, is the fourth face; and the fifth extends fromthe 
navel to the division of the inferior extremities, which should 
complete half the length of the body. ‘Two faces are ex- 
hausted between the thigh’and knee, to the last of which 
they allow half a face, being the first half of the eighth 
face ; two faces are assigned between the knee andi top’ of 
the foot; and from that to the sole, half a face; which 
completes the ten faces, or length of the body...'This divi- 
sion has been made from men of ordinary size; but, in 
those of a higher stature, they allow about half a face addi- 
tional, between the nipples and the commencement of the 
thighs, which, in tall men, is not the middle of the. body. 
When the arms are fully stretched in a horizontal line, the 
space between the tips of the middle . fingers, is equal to 
the length of the body. From the joining of the collar 

bones, 
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bones, to the articulation of the shoulder bone with that of 
the arm; is one face; when the arm hangs down, or is 
bended forward, it is four faces in length; two between 
the joint of the shoulder and the elbow, and two between 
the elbow and the root of the little finger, in all five faces, 
and an equal number for the other arm, which is precisely 
the length of the body; about half a face remains for the 
length of the fingers; but it must be remarked, that half a 
face is lost in the joints of the elbows and shoulders, when 
the arms are extended. The hand is about a face in 
length, the thumb a third of a face, or a nose; and the 
longest toe is nearly of the same length with the thumb: 
The under part of the foot is equal in sitesi to the — 
part of the height of the body. | %) 
Such is the standard, according to which we may Sarr an 
idea of the best proportions of the male human figure; 
though it may be impossible to find such a degree of symme- 
try and perfection in any one individual that ever existed*, 


Medical men, in the views they give of the form the best 
calculated for health and longevity, deal more in general 
description than in such minute details. . According to 
Hufeland}, who has dwelt more fully than any other medi- 
cal author upon this part of the subject, the following is 
the portrait of a man destined for longevity. ©. 6 


* Buffon, Vol. Il. p. 460. 461. . The scleupened. artists, Baxtblors: and — 


Cipriani, however, gave more grace to their figures, by deviating fronr 
these proportions, and giving more length to the body, particularly in 
females. In regard to females, Felibien in his Entretiens, Vol. Il. p. 44. 45. 
bas drawn up a particular description of the beauties of the female form, 
the substance of which is given in Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty, by 
Sir Henry Beaumont. — See Dodsley’s Regine avis im 2 yee eh 
printed azo 1765. * i e.. 
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He has a proper and well-proportioned stature, without 


cies being too tall. He is rather of the middle size, 
and somewhat thick set. His complexion is not £60 florid ; 


‘at any rate, too much ruddiness in youth is seldom a sign 


of longevity. His hair approaches rather to the fair than 
the black; his skin is strong, but not rough. His head is 
“not too big; he has large veins at the extremities, and his 
shoulders are rather round than flat. His neck is not too 
long ;_his belly does not project ; and his hands are large, 
but not too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick than 
long 5 and his legs are firm and round. He has also a 
broad arched chest, a strong voice, and the faculty of re- 


_ taining his breath for a long time without difficulty. In 


general, there is a complete harmony in all his parts. His 
Senses are good, but not too delicate; his pulse is slow and 


regular. 


» His stomach is excellent; his appetite good; and diges- 
tion easy.. He eats slowly, and has not too much thirst, 
which is always a sign of rapid self consumption. 
»- In general, he is serene, active, susceptible of joy, love, 
and hope; but insensible to the impressions of hatred, an- 
ger, and avarice. His passions never become too violent or 
destructive. If he ever gives way to anger, he experiences 
rather an useful glow of warmth, an artificial and gentle 
fever, without an overflowing of the gall. He is fond also 
of maploynent, particularly calm meditation, and agreeable 
speculations; is an optimist; a friend to natural affections, 
and domestic felicity ; has no thirst after honours or riches, 
» but i is satisfied with his lot. 

The sentiments of the celebrated Lord Baroth upon such 


a a kabect must always be treated with great deference and 


respect, and it is the more necessary to take notice of them, 
as he alludes to some particulars, not mentioned by Hufe- 
_dand. Among ai observations regarding this point, he 

r ' remarks, 
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remarks, that a head somewhat less than to the proportiod => 
of the body, a moderate neck, wide nostrils, a large mouth, : 
an ear gristly, 1 not fleshy, teeth strong and contiguous, firm 
flesh, ‘a raw boned body, with veins lying higher 1 than the 
flesh, betoken long life. He adds, that a broall chest, a 
large hand, a short and round foot, thighs not fleshy, deep 
calves of the leg, eyes somewhat large, senses not too quick, == & 
the pulse in youth slow, but quicker in old age, facility in 
holding the breath in youth, the body inclined to be bound, 
but more laxative i in the decline of yong, are also signs | of 
long life * | 
But it is not from the Bement of artists, of philoso 
phers, or of physicians, that the form the best calculated for 
health and longevity can alone be described ; for the bodies 
of those who have lived long, having, i in various cases, been 
examined by skilful anatomists, the causes of their long 
lives, and of their ultimate dissolution, have been thus ; as- 
certained, with considerable, though not decisive, accuracy. 
The first anatomical account drawn up of the dissection 
of any old person, is the one given by the celebrated Doctor 
Harvey, of ‘Thomas Parr, who died (16th November 1638,) 
at the extraordinary age of 152 yearsand 9 months +. Not- 
withstanding 
‘io 


* He farther observes, that the fair complexioned are shorter livers than 
the black or red. That the hairs of the head should be hard, and not soft 
or delicate; and that hairiness of the upper parts, and on the breast, is a 
sign of ies life ; but of the lower parts, as the thighs and legs, of long life. 

The celebrated. “Lavater, (Hunter’s Translation, Vol. III. p. 169.) 
grives the following as the signs, if not the ingredients of long life. An 
elevated forehead, sunk eyes, a large nose, frontal sinuses raised and”) 
spacious, a chin firm and prominent, lips closed, a skin soft and pucker- 
ed, but not over lax, a character artful, «suspicious, covetous, and de- 
ceitful; obstinacy and emulation are inseparable from it. Every man, 
he adds, destined to reach an advanced period of life, has a righ fores 
head, furnished with a soft skin, and the nose somewhat curved. 


'¢ His grandson, Michael Michaelstone, lived to the great age of 127. 
See Easton, p. 75. He died an. 1763. 
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‘withstanding his ¢ Beit age, yet his body was found | very 
fleshy, his breast hairy and large, his heart was great, thick, 
fibrous and fat, his viscera were sound and strong » especial. 


ly the stomach, his brain was entire and firm, all his inward 


parts eine | sO healthy, that, if he had not changed his 
diet and air, he might perhaps have lived a good while - 


longer. He had such strength of body, that he was able, 


at the 1. 30th year | of his age, to do any husbandman’s work, 
even thrashing of corn; but, coming out of a clear thin 
and free air, into the thick air of London, and after a cons 


stant plain and homely country diet, being taken into a 
splendid family, that of the Earl of Arundel, where he fed 


| high, and drank plentifully of the best wines, the natural 


functions of the parts of his body became overcharged, his 
lungs obstructed, and the habit of the whole body aS 


disordered, upon which there could not but soon ensue a 


dissolution *. * pita 


‘There is another account of the dissection of an old man, 
also preserved in the Philosophical Transactions, which me- 
rits observation +.—It is of a worker in the mines in Swit- 
zerland, who died in 1723, aged 109 years ‘and three 
months. Without entering into the anatomical circum- 
stances therein mentioned, it may be sufficient to remark, 

| ri E 2 " ee tat 


* The whole description is too long to be here inserted, but will be 
found in the Philosophical Transactions, No 44. p. 886;—also in Low- 
throp’s Abridgement, Vol. III. p. 306. In Doctor ee 8 ‘account, it is 


“particularly remarked, that the appearance of the partes generationis served 


not a little to confirm the report of his having undergone public censures 
for incontinency, even at the age of 102, especially seéing that much after 


that time, namely, when he came to be 120 years of age, he married a 
widow, who declared, “* eum cum ipsa rem habuisse, ut alii mariti solent, 


‘* et usque at 120 annos retroactcs, solitum cum ea congressum frequentasse.” 


+ Philosophical Transactions, No, 376,—See also Mead’s Works, p. 349. 
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that many important parts of the body, which ought to 
have been soft, were found in a hard state, in many cases 
‘bony and cartilaginous, and, in some particular places, 
quite ossified ; plainly proving, that the dissolution, of the 

human frame, is owing to the soft parts becoming hard, 
and even bony, and, consequently, incapable of Poppet: 
their proper functions. 

A third, and most satisfactory account of the dissection : 


of a person distinguished for old age, is the one given by 


Doctor James Keill, of John Bayles, a buttonmaker, who 
died at Northampton, azno 1706, in the 130th year of his 
age. This account is accompanied with some judicious 
reflections on the constitutional requisites for longevity. 

Dr Keill observes, that the weakness of his stomach, and 
the hardness of the aorta or the great. artery of the body, 
were the principal causes of his death. ‘The coats of the 
stomach were so thin, (hardly thicker than thin writing 
paper), that they were incapable of performing its usual 
functions, and consequently his digestion must have been 
spoiled. He had not tasted meat for some years; and had lat- 
terly lived solely on small beer, bread and butter, and sugar. 
But had his digestion been better, that would have been of 
little avail, for it was impossible that his blood could circulate 
duly, while the great artery, having become cartilaginous, 
gristly, or hard, had lost its elasticity. Nor is this all. His 
whole flesh and skin felt hard; and his brain was so firm — 
and solid, that, in cutting, it hardly moistened the sides of 
the knife. It was highly probable, that the same disposi- 
tion prevailed throughout the whole body. Indeed, who- 
ever considers how soft a substance an animal body is, at its 
first beginning, and how, from time to time, it acquires 
firmness and solidity, will easily be induced to believe, that 
old age brings on a more than ordinary hardness to all the 
fibres and vessels. 

The 
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o The fibres and peels of eld Pearle ee thts fel 
and contracted, the necessary consequence is, a diminution 
‘of their secretions 3 _ their skin is always dry, and their per- 
spiration yery little *. The fullness of the vessels, and the 
frequent 1 rheums and catarrhs of old people, evince the ef- 
fects of the closeness of the coats of the vessels ; and, in- 
- deed, when the fibres of the arteries become indurated, 
instead of seen sve obstruct the heart in circulating 
tia blood. ie 8 ie, * ; 
- From the EA ociteal examination of Parr and Bayles, 
there are two particulars which seem to be essentially ne- 
_ cessary for the preservation of long: life. _A due conforma~ 
tion of all the vital parts is certainly most desirable ; but a 
sound heart, and good lungs, are absolutely essential, with- 
out which length of days cannot be expected, ‘The heart, 
in particular, must be strong and fibrous, for, as it is left 
alone to force the circulation of a large quantity of sluggish 
blood, great strength i is absolutely requisite to propel the 
blood through the inactive vessels, to the extremities of the 
body, and back again, which may be more easily done by 
_ men of a low stature, such as old Bayles was. ‘The goodness 
‘of the lungs, and a large chest, are also essential requisites, 
‘in consequence .of which the air has its full effect upon 
every particle of the blood. Every other means should 
likewise be thought of, which might render the blood better 
calculated to be easily moved through the contracted chan- 
méls of an old body. — | : 
Dr Keill eo). remarks, that the Eaerions of old per- 
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_* ‘They are likewise generally bound. Old Bayles went to stool but 
once in the ten or twelve days, for some years before he died. From this 
circumstance, and from the great quantity of blood which Bayles had, it 
is probable that he would have lived longer, with the assistance of open- 
ing medicines, which would have diminished the quantity of his blood ; or 
even by gentle and moderate bleedings. 


a 
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sons are not he sufficiently numerous, to ground any posi- 
tive opinion regarding the effects of age, and the causes of 


the. death of old men*: ; but that it certainly i is a judicious 


“system to follow, to eatotibae to preserve such a softness 
in all the fibres, that they may easily yield to the pressure 
of the blood, and, by their elasticity, restore themselves to 
their former state, and thus to enable the body t to © perform 
all its proper functions. ~ ) 

Having, discussed these anatomical inquiries, we “shall 
now proceed to consider two ‘points, “connected with this 
branch of the subject, which still require more a 
attention, namely, height and corpulency. 

As to the first, Lord Bacon remarks, that’ tallness Me sta- 


ture, if it be not immoderate, with a convenient form or _ 


making, and not too slender, especially if the body be. ace 


tive withal, is a sign of long life. On the contrary, ‘men 
of low stature, live Jong; if er be not too active and! stir- ; 


ring +. pio, 
The middle. sized, in our opinion, “however, are more 
likely to live long than either the tall or short. The tall 
are too apt to get a habit of stooping, which i injures the or- 
gans of respiration, and hastens their dissolution } : The 
short are too apt to. become fat : Whereas the middle sized 
_ can easily keep themselves erect, and are not generally dis- 
posed to corpulency. 
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* ‘This necessary information, on this head, might be obtained by dis- 
secting the bodies of such old men as die at any publiet st ha in parti« 
cular those of Chelsea, Greenwich, and Kilmainham. 


+ To be long, and slow in growing, he adds, is a sign of long life s swish 


to a greater stature, a preater sign; if to a lesser stature, yet a sign; though 
coneenny. to grow quickly, to 2 great stature, is an evil sign if toa small 
stature, the less evil. 


t It has been suggested, that old people should wear stays to ‘keep thems 
-sclves crect, as the bending of their bodies is so injurious to them. 
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“In regard to leanness on the one hand, or corpulency on 
tee other, Lord Bacon makes the following distinction. To 
be lean, with a settled temper, denotes long life ; and length 


of life may also be expected, from a moré fat habit of body, 
joined aa choler, and a a disposition Sting and peremptory. 
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a ha hx much disputed, whether indiyiduals 3 the 


male or of the female sex live the longest. If women are 
most exposed to domestic disease, men are most liable to 
suffer from the dangers of war, the risks of commerce, the 
fury of the elements and other external i injuries 3 3; and also, 


are more addicted to those irregularities and excesses which 


shorten life. On the other, it is to be observed, as a cir- 


-cumstance adverse to the longevity of females, particular- 


ly i in high life, that it is more fashionable to be delicate 
than robust : whereas, if good health were considered to be 
an accomplishment, and as necessary for a woman as any 
showy acquirement, the case would soon ‘be altered *, In 


discussing this point, we shall first state what philosophers 


say regarding it, and shall then ascertain how far their 
doctrines are verified by facts, 
The bodies of males in general, though not without some 


exceptions, are stronger, larger, and more active, than those 


of the females. In the human species, in particular, the 


male i is commonly not only larger than the female, but his — 


rine fibres are firmer, and more compact, and his whole 


frame indicates bs superior ‘strength, and robustness of tex- 


ture +. But as in women, the bones, the cartilages, the mus- 
Ee 4s cles, 


ats: See this subject ingeniously discussed in the Manual of Mealth, p. 17. 
and 18. 


- See’ Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, Vol. 1. p. 236. This 


yery circumstance, however, is against the male at his birth; for the large- 


, Wess 


cles, and every other part of the body, are softer, and less 


solid than those of men, they must require more time in. 


hardening to that degree which occasions death; neither 


are they generally so much subjected, as men, to bodily 
exertions *. "Women, of course, ought to live longer than 


men nay, it is said, that those men who have a weakly 
appearance, and who, in point of constitution, approach 
the nearest to women, often live longer than those who are 
more robust f. : | Ai 

This doctrine is fully confirmed by experience ; for, on 


consulting the bills of mortality, it appears, that not only 


after they have passed a certain age, but even from their 


birth, the probability of long life is greater in women than: 


in men, 

Some authors have laid it down as a general rule, or fact, 
that the mortality of males is greater than the mortality of 
females {; and that this is the case, not only when they 
have grown up, but.even among children, in so much, that 


the proportion, in favour of females, is as $9 is to $0, _In-. 


deed it appears, from a most authentic document, namely, 


the | 


*. 
ness of his size, and in particular of his head, makes him mote apt to suf- 
fer. Hence, there are more males still-born than females. Hippocrates 
says, that females are later in forming and growing in the womb than thé 
- males; but, when they are born, they grow faster, have their understand- 
ing earlier, and are sooner old, on account of the weakness of their bodics 
and their manner of living. Lynch on Health, p. 8. _. 


as 


* Exercise, if it be too much (says Lord Bacon), is no friend to prolonga- 
tion of life; which is one cause why women live longer than men, because 
they stir less. See Extracts from Bacon, Code of Longevity, Vol. IV. 
p. 289. 


+ See Buffon, Vol. Il. p. 477, and Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural His- 
tory, Vol. I. p, 509. 


he 


¢ Observations on erecdenart Payments, 5th edit, anne 17 92, Vol. I, 
Pp: g, and 126, je ; y Ww ye, 


we: 


é 


% 


_ 4 Ditto, Vol. I, p. $68, and Vol, IL, p. 367. 
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the Tables of Aen Annuities for Lives in ‘Holland, 
which had been kept there for 125 years, | wherein the ages, 


and the SEX, of the persons dying, are truly entered, that a 
given number of females have, in all accidents of age, lived 
above three or four years longer than the same number of 


males *. ! 

The greater mortality af the male sex, is so fully proved, 
on most unquestionable authority, in the course of Dr 
Price’s observations, that he conceives, the reason why 
more males are born than females +, is this, That there is 
some particular weakness or delicacy in the constitution 


of males, which makes them more subject to mortality, 
and which consequently renders it necessary that more of 
them should be produced, in order to preserve in the 


world a due proportion between the two sexes t. But this 


can hardly be admitted. The female is certainly a finer 


machine than the male, and formed with much more art 
and contrivance, but it does not equal the male in strength ; 


and the greater mortality of the males, even in their youth, 
‘may be attributed to their being more exposed than the 


other sex to dangers and hardships, and to the inclemency 
of the seasons, from the time that they are able to go about 
by themselves, : 

Dr Price himself seems to concur in this ‘idea, as, in 


puother part of his work, he questions whether this differ-. 


ence, so unfavourable to males, is atural ; andy after stat- 
ing some facts, to corroborate his doubts, he infers from 
thence, 


¢ ; be 


* Philosophical Transactions abridged, Vol. IX. p. 326. 


+ Derham, in his Physico-'Theology, p. 175, has stated the proportion 
of male to female births, as 10 to 18, but Dr Price proves that.it should 
be as 20to 19. Reversionary Payments, Vol. Il. p. 366. 


* 


f. ton9 i 


thence, that human life, i in n males, is is more brittle than. in 
females, only in consequence of adventitious causes, or ‘of 
some particular debility, that takes place in polished. and” 
luxurious societies, and especially in great towns *. acs. 

It. may be proper also to mention, that, seeneane to the 
most authentic information, not only women live’ longer 
than men, but that married women live longer than single, 
in the proportion, according to some registers, of no less 
than two to one: a difference so great, ‘that it must have 
been, in some degree, accidental +. 

In regard to the greater mortality of males, after they 
have reached the age of sixty, that has never been disput- 
ed and is accounted for by the greater softness of the fe- 
male organs, which retards that hardness which is gene~ 
rally supposed to be the principal cause of death from old. 


age f. | 4 : a cod 


Advantages of Bills of Mortality. ms . : 


The doubts, however, which still remain, regarding some 
particulars connected with this branch of the inquiry, point 


5 


out the advantages that might be derived were proper pa- 
rish registers kept, and bills of mortality formed, for the 
whole kingdom, under legislative authority, and not in the 
careless manner practised at present. If this plan were 


adopted, 


* Priceon Reversionary Payments, Vol. II. p. 269, and 270. 


<i. gp eS: 


+ Ditto, Vol. I. p. 364. Vol. II. p. 196, 197, and 268. 


+ Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 168. remarks, that, though more women become 
old than men, yet that men only attain to the utmost extent of longevity, 
‘The equilibrium and pliability of the female body, seem, for a certain time, 
to give it more durability, and to render it less susceptible of injury from 

destructive 


é ; 5 R * 


ins 
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adopted, ind ae enforced, it vould give the precise 
law, according to which human life wastes, in all its differ- 


ent stages ; ; and thus supply the necessary data for com- 


puting accurately the values of ‘all life-annuities and rever- 
sions. It would, likewise, shew the different degrees of 
healthfulness | of different situations, ‘mark the progress of 
population from year to year, keep always in view the num- 


ber of people i in the kingdom, and, in many other respects, 


furnish instruction wor Nae 2 ipeit eee a to the state™. 


Ps -Renovarion OF THE DISTINCTIONS OF F YOUTH f. 


:) 


~ (Awtone ‘the various circumstances which he. te youth 
from ‘old age, three of the most remarkable are, the colour 
of the hair, the possession of teeth, and the clearness of 


vision. It is singular, that many instances are to be met 


with, ‘where, after old people have experienced a failing 
with respect to these particulars, nature has in a manner 


Wide a fresh effort to renew the distinctions of youth. 


We shall. proceed to give instances, where a renovation 
has mers Senet in regard to each, 


Brie leyes 


O The dlair: 


The colour of the hair varies much in different men, 


during their youth; but, when they get old, it almost uni- 
formly becomes first grey, and afterwards white. This 


) does 


destructive influences. But in all, strength is without doubt necessary to 
arrive at a very great age. More women, therefore, become old, and 
fewer very old. “4a . 


* Price on Reversionary Payments, Vol. Lp. 281. 


On the whole, it appeared better to include this article in the First 
Chapter, as being connected with the person of the individual. 
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does not happen at the same age, in every ‘case $ sec some 
are grey as early as twenty or twenty-five, while others 
have only a few grey hairs at fifty, or even ay years of 
age. i ‘ © BL oe eS. : 

It can hardly be doubted, that dryness, or want of mois 
ture, is a principal cause of grey hairs; and, consequently, 
that the custom of wearing hair-powder must bring them 
on sooner than otherwise would be the case. There is rea- 
son, therefore, to believe, that keeping the roots of the 
hair well moistened with oily or fat substances, is the best 
means of keeping back, what so many are inclined to con- 
sider as a defect, but which, at the same time, is not incon 
sistent with the possession of aad isa or as attain- 
ment of longevity. 3 ‘ 

But the singular circumstance is éhid that after an ti 
‘vidual has got grey hairs, he suddenly or accidently loses © 
them; and, in their stead, hair of a different colour makes 
its appearance. Of this, the following examples pay be 
cited. 

It is recorded, in the Traneachole of the Royal Society®, is 
on the evidence of Dr Slare, that his grandfather, whose 
‘hair, about the eightieth year of his age, had become white, 
grew ae darker afterwards. ss 

It is also reported of one Mazarella, who died at ne 
in the 105th year of his age, that, a few months before his 
death, he had not only several new teeth, but that his hair, . 
grown grey by age, became black, its original colour +. | 

’ A similar circumstance is mentioned of Susan Edmonds, 
of Winterbourn, Hants, who died at the age of 1043 and 
who, five years before her death, had new hair, of a fine 

brown 


’ v 


* Vol. xxviii. | { Easton on Human Longevity, p. ein 
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brown colour, hick aes to'turn grey a few months bee 


fore her death M. cueiaih 4: n" 3 
Mi is TeAsa say een Tok Weeks, af New Londen, i ith 


if feng aS who died at the age of 114 years, lost his 


grey at which were renewed by hair of a dark colour +: 


A . fe ) 
Be si iy 


i 1, eee The Teeth. 


a s, There 3 is fio particular, in respect of whieh former gene- 


i rations seem to have enjoyed a greater superiority over the 
present, than with regard: to the duration of their teeth. 


A place of interment was lately opened at Scone, near 


Perth, in Scotland, which, had remained untouched for 


above 200 years, and yety to the astonishment of every one, 


among a great number of skeletons, which were there dis- 
covered, there was hardly any of them whose teeth were 
not entire and sound{. This must be ascribed to greater 
; simplicity of diet, to the teeth being less injured by fumes 


from a disordered stomach, to the custom of drinking hot 
liquors being then unusual, and perhaps to the absence of 
pegr unis complaints. : 3 
_ The means of preserving the teeth will be the subject of 
fature discussion. On the present occasion if is only neces- 
sary to observe, that many examples may be quoted, where 
persons, having lost their teeth a second time, have got a 
third set of teeth, in some cases partly, in others wholly, 


: supplying the places of those they have lost. This circum- 
stance merits, to be particularly attended to, for, as Bacon 


has well observed, new teeth put forth in our “older years, 
betoken long life. 
One 


* Easton on Human Longevity, p. 168. + Ditto, p. 286. 


¢ This curious circumstance has been certified to me, in a letter from 
the Rey, Mr Aitken, minister of Scone, near Perth. 


> 
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One of the first instances of thie circumstance, at all aue 
thentically recorded, is the case of the old Countess of Des- 
mond, which was accounted to be so remarkable, that many 
considered it to be a fable. Lord Bacon himself,seems to 
consider it as doubtful. He says, “ They tell a tale of the 
« old Countess of Desmond, that she did twice or thrice 
« cast her old teeth, and that others came in their room*.”, 

But the fact is sufhciently authenticated, for one of ‘such 
great antiquity, and is corroborated A RY oe other instan- 
ces. 

In the Philosophical Testes £5 it is afirmed by Dr 
| Slare, that his grandfather, who was a native of Bedford- 
shire, had all his teeth strong and fitm at the age of 80, and — ” 
that, within five years afterwards, he had a new set. He 
adds, that he remained in good health and strength to the 
100th year of his age, and even then died in consequence 
of fullness of blood. These singular events, the Doctog - # 
attributes to the frequent use of sugar, of which his rela- 
tion was a great eater. . 

It is singular that the teeth should, in this particular i in- 
stance, be preserved so long, notwithstanding the use of 
sugar, since the ruin of the teeth is so often attributed tows 
that article f. 

In the Philosophical Transactions also, two other instan- 
ces are mentioned, one of Joseph Shute a clergyman, who 
got a new tooth when he was 81 years of age; and ano- 
ther, Marizh Start, who got two new teeth at 75 years of 


age §.. 


* 
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* Bacon’s Works, ‘Vol. IIL p. 152. ¢ Vol. xxviii. 
¢ The negroes have fine teeth, though they use much sugar. 


§ Lowthrops’ Abridgement, Vol. III. p. 297. 


i 
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, the return I have Heccived ‘of the old people from 
Greenwich Hospital, mention is made of one, (John Moore, 
a native of Ireland, the. oldest man in the house,) who said, 
that he had four new fore-teeth, within five years. preced- 
ing the return, one of which he had accidentally. lost *.. 

IT myself have seen one James Donald, an old man now 
living, who had got new teeth, which I had an opportunity 
personally of examining. ‘They appeared to be of a much 


nih softer consistence than teeth usually are, and not fit to do 
us the same service ; 4 and, on the whole, they can only t be con= 
‘ sidered as an imperfect substitute. 


“ulti 1s said by anatomists, that the foundation of thiee sets 


| of | teeth may frequently be traced in the jaw of man. But, 


AG that i is often the case, ‘it is surprising that instances are 


not more frequent of such teeth being obtained. 


fe ae Tt ¥ 


a ot i i ut Te Sight. 


There is ain reason to believe, that after the ae has 
been lost; seemingly by a decay of nature, it has again re= 
turned, not perhaps i in its former perfection, but so as to 
be of 1 great use. : 

"One of the most singular instances of the sight. being r re- 
newed, is in the case of Machell Vivan, a native of Scotland, 


3 but who was settled as a clergyman in Northumberland, 


and lived beyond 110 years of age. A particular account 
of him is given by a person entitled to credit, who saw him 
personally, in the year 1657, and who declares, that his 
hair had become like a child’s, rather flaxen ; 3 that he had 

three 


\ 


* In Easton on Longevity, there are marty instances quoted of a renew- 
al of teeth, as that of Philip Laroque, p. 104. Marion Gibson, p. 225. 
&c. &c. There is also'a remarkable instance of one in Hufeland, Vol. I. 
p- 171, 
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three new teeth, which he, however, got with difficuliy’s, 

and though, about forty years preceding that period, he 
could not read the largest print without ‘spectacles, yet, 
that his sight was renewed, so that no ‘print or writing 
was $0 small that he could not read it without them. _ He 
had five children after he was eighty years of age *. 

I am assured, from respectable authority, that the follow- 
ing circumstance may also be depended upon. A lady in 
the county of Fife, North Britain, who died at the age of 
89, after having been under the necessity of using spec- 
tacles for several years, recovered her sight, so that for 
some time before she died, she could read yen small print, 
arid sew linen without glasses. LE ee ies 

Dr Rush also mentions an old man, (Adam Riffle of 
Pensylvania), who, about the 68th year of his age, gra- 
dually lost his sight, and continued entirely blind for the 
space of twelve years, at the end of which period, his sight 
returned, without making use of any means for the pur~ 
pose, and without any visible change in the appearance of 
the eyes. It is singular, that after recovering his sight, he 
saw as well as ever he did. During both the gradual loss, 
and recovery of his sight, he was noways affected by sick- 
ness, but, on the contrary, enjoyed his usual health +. 

Several other instances of a similar nature might be 
quoted f, but these are sufficient to establish the general 

principle, 


i 


* Seé Fuller’s Worthies of England, Fol. Edit. 1662, County of Nofth- 
umberland, p. 309. 


+ Medical Inquiries and Observations, by Benjaunin Rush, M.D. print- 
ed at Philadelphia, anno 1793, p. 312. 


$ See Easton on Longevity, account of Thomas Edgar, p> 195; and 
Janet Allan, p. 215. An intelligent physician informs me, that he knew 


an old lady of above 70, who had used spectacles at 50, and about 70 | 


could sew fine work without them. She had cartilaginous substances on 
the: 


ate 6, that ‘aged people Aas Rave’ this distinetion of 


pe, renewed. HTH OF 20 258ld Bits BOGS cline 


“Tt is singular, that 1 no particular instance has occurred, | 


of the sense of hearing being renewed, after being lost’ by’ 


ade lecay of nature, or the effects of old age. | It i8 to be 
_ observed, however, that the human race are not so apt to 


lose’ their _ hearing’ as their ‘sight. | ‘In the return from 
Greenwich’ ‘Hospital of 96 old men beyond 80, the organ 


of: vision was impaired i in about one-half, whereas the or’ 


gan. of hearing only to the extent of about a fifth. But 


this’ circumstance can easily be accounted for, as the eye! 
is certainly” ‘a more delicate’ coe than: “the Ae and more 


Ag) Hable't to a AE of accidents. - 13 JERS ag 
aa ed bis sur hi Re gay itt Te Bers ee on 
eagtubnt ur rotavio por Part dheirt® 4G 
see ir So dad Spee : 
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“DR Rusa conjectutes*, that the afitedalediins age was 
attained, by the frequent renovation of different parts of 
the body 5 and it evidently appears, from’ the: facts above 

narrated, that such a circumstance was not impossible. 


At the same time, other reasons may be assigned, (which 


will afterwards be stated t>) for the great age of the pa- 

triarchs +. : 

. ‘Friar Bacon, in his work entitled, t& De retardandis teneceo 

“ tutis malis,” has given us a number of observations re-= 

garding what he calls the accidents of old age, as greyness. 

of hair, wrinkles, & C5 nay, he proceeds 0) far, as to 0 point 
8 ; F- ee ey, OLE 


F ‘ : é pie 
the gums, which appeared to her as new teeth. When these changes 
took place, she had a regular monthly discharge of blood from an issue, 
somewhere poeue the knee. She was so entirely renovated as to walk 
miles. ‘ 


"4 On Old Age, p. 312, 


“a t 


+ See Conclusion of this Part. 
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out medicines which will preserve youth, and cause grey 


hairs to fall, and black or youthful ones to come in their. 
room... 'This work, though curious, and therefore meriting 


to be preserved *, is unfortunately mingled with much of 


that mystery, so usual in medical works at the period ae 


it was written. 


- Lord Bacon has Ona parteulae attention to ‘the subject | 
of the teeth, and the renewal of them. The points to be. 


considered regarding them, he observes, are,—1. The pre- 
serving of them.—2. The keeping of them white.—3.,'The 


drawing of them with least pain.—4. The staying and eas- 


ing of the tooth-achi—5.. ‘The: binding in of artificial 


teeth ;—and, 6..'That great one, of restoring teeth in.agey — 


_which, he says, may be thought of, and would be, indeed, 
magnale nature+. But though nature occasionally indulges 
itself in such renovations, it 1s hardly possible to believe, 
that it could be compelled to it, by any means in the power 
of man to apply; and, indeed, .if proper care were paid to 
the preservation of the teeth, commencing at an early age, 
it would rarely be necessary. 


a 
GM - 


_* Jt is reprinted in the Code of Longevity, Vol. Hk. eaves . 
_  Bacon’s Works, Folio Edition, Vol UL peI5le 4 9 © 
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4 CHAP. . th 


€IRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THZ MIND OF THE 
“ INDIVIDUAL, FAVOURABLE OR PREJUDICIAL TO HEALTH 


AND LONGEVITY: ~ 


A xioxe the various systems which have had théir day in 
physic, and which farther investigation, and more accuraté 
inquiries, have overturned, there are two, so immediately 
connected with the subject of this chapter, that it is neces-= 
sary to advert to them ; the one was formed by Stahl, and. 
the other by Hoffman, both able men and eminent physi4 
cians. ne: | < 

_ According to the doctrines of Stahl, the primary cause 
of all the disorders in the human body, proceeds from the 
mind, and consequently the mind, being differently affected, 
produces different diseases. Experience, we ate told, de« 
monstrates, that when the mind, which animates the most 
tobust and best organized body, is violently affected, either 
‘by sudden sensations, or by such as are long and painful, 


¥2 the. 


| Cay 
the body thereby manifestly suffers*. Thus, sudden fright, 
terror, rage, corroding grief, envy, vehement desire, and 
every other passion, occasion disorders, sometimes sud- 
denly, and sometimes slowly, such as apoplexy, palsy, 
madness, fevers, hysterics, and a variety of other diseases. 
It evidently appears, that, in these cases, it is the mind 
which has affected the body and occasioned its derange- 
ment. Shore 
Hoffman, and his disciples, on the other hand, believe, 
that the primitive cause of all disorders lies, in the structure 
of the body, and the mechanism of its organs. ‘They contend, 
that when a noble and essential part of the body is destroy- 
ed, or greatly injured, death ensues; and that any disorder, 
in any of the essential parts of the body, causes not only a 
disease of the body, but frequently of the mind also, in pro- 
portion as the part affected is more or less intimately con- 
nected with the faculty of thinking. ‘They assert, that in- 
tense cold, for instance, may occasion a fever, as well as a 
sudden and violent fright ; and that a stroke with a mallet, 
upon the head of a man, is sufficient to disorder the most 
rational, acute, and vigorous mind. Hence, it is evident, 


; they 


'* “ Of the power of mind, over body, (says an intelligent correspon- 
“+ dent) I have seen some striking instances, and can safely affirm, 
«¢ that mental agitation is a strong predisposing cause of disease. I lost 
two friends some years ago in fevers, the origin and progress of whose 
“« complaints I knew and carefully watched. One was a physician of 
“* avery strong and robust habit of body, but whose mind haying beer 
dreadfully agitated by a particular vexation, he caught a low typhus 
fever in visiting a poor patient, and sunk under it. ‘The other was a 
gentleman of great delicacy of sentiment, and who was: cruelly ha- 
rassed by the brutal behaviour of a partner in business. He took a. 
typhus, though no cause of infection could be traced, and fell a 
victim to it. Jam satisfied that the actual cause of the death of both 
was mental agitation.” 


t 7 


4 they aflirm, that the diseases both of the body and of the 
pee are visibly occasioned by the disorders of the body *. 


"Whoever considers this. subject dispassionately will pro- 
ably be of opinion, that, to a certain extent, both these 
systems are right; and that the only error is, in restricting 
the sources of human maladies, either to the mind, or to the 


_ body, when either may occasion various disorders, and some- 


times both are so complicated and blended together, that it 
Is ‘impossible to say, which was a che actual parent of the dis. 
eases) 4 fei panels 

~ As it will hardly now be disputed, that the mind causes 
many of those disorders with which the body is afflicted, it 
is proper to our e what circumstances, whether connec- 
ted with the powers or faculties of the mind, or with the 
motives or passions by which it is influenced, are calculated 


for the preservation of the health or may occasion disease. . 


4. Powers or THE Minp. 


oT body of man, it 1s well known, requires constant re- 


‘ss paration, and its strength is exhausted, not only by the ac- 


tions of the person, but also by the exercise of its mental 
powers. In proof of the latter position, let any person try 
the effect of i intense thinking for twelve hours, and he will 
soon find how much his body is thereby fatigued, though 
he should never stir from the chair he sat on. It is neces- 


“sary, therefore, with a view to the preservation of health, - 


to be as careful and. moderate in exercising the mind as the 
body ; for, as the poet of health has well’ remarked, 
a3 F Sigel as wens 


* See Beilfield’s Elements of Universal Erudition, translated by Hooper, 
Vol. I, p. 123. Also Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. 1. p. 48. 
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_ “Tis the great art! of life, to ii well "yi Gag ieee 

“¢ 'The restless mind *.” Tae ea ot Sine iy 
It may also be proper to olseaas that the gradual i im< 
provement of the mind, is as essential for health, as the gra-. 
dual growth of the person; and, indeed, there is hardly, 
an instance, where the faculties of the mind have soon 
reached maturity, that iis have been. accompanied with 
long life. i erty: J ie 
Nor do those who possess the powers of the mind, in 
their utmost perfection, attain great age}. Their talents, 
the envy they encounter, and the disappointments they 
generally meet with in their expectations of receiving the 
utmost attention and respect, (which the world is seldom 
‘disposed to pay aides at least while they remain in life,) 
Keep 


* Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Book IV. line 84, — ahi 


‘+ That superiority of intellect, to which the appellation of fib may 
be given, is rarely to be met with, though there are some instances of i At, 
even in our own times. The man of genius sees things as if it were in- 
tuitively; and acquires, without difficulty, what costs others much labour; 
a person of genius has such a capacity or command of mind, that he can 
carry on two, or even three mental operations at the same time. For 
instance, Ihave seen a youth of fourteen years of age, write when dic- 
tated to, and in the intervals of dictation, carry on, from time to time, 

a distinct composition on a different subject. ‘This could not be effected 
ue any whose mind did not possess unusual powers; but such efforts, 
though done apparently with ease, must ultimately be exhausting. Some 
have contended, that what is called talent, ought. to be accounted @ disease, 
mot being natural to the human race to any extent. Those who are dis- . 
tinguished by the elegance of their shape, or the beauty of their persons, 
are very rarely celebrated for talent. When the form is complete, the 
head ought to be small; but men of talents have their heads dispropor- 
tionably and unnaturally large. Men of talents are in general very irri- 
table, which must be owing to some defects in their nervous system. 
‘Above all, it is well known that talents and insanity are nearly allied, 
and that many able men are more than half mad. Hence, it would nie 
pear that great talents are owing, either to some defect in the shape, or 
some disease tn the mind; and perhaps it is fortunate for society that 
there are not more examples of them, than is usually the case. 
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| keep ‘them in a perpetual State of irritation and disquiet, 


awhich hurries them prematurely to the grave. Among the 


dong list of persons who, since the commencement of the 
Christian era, have lived about a century, there is but one 


individual, (Fontenelle), at all distinguished for his intellec- 
tual powers; (and he did not reach quite 100 years,) whilst 
here are above 1700 others, remarkable for little else but 
bus: the duration of their lives, a the pact of years 
os witnessed. hp ie tadaih Li a 
~The talents seins: eateulated rae long life ate, fridead, 
‘more of a solid than of a brilliant cast. If the mind is 
of too restless and ardent a nature, it must. necessarily 
‘be worn out. The experience of any individual may satisfy 
him, how much thé mind may be affected by too intense 


application, during the short space of a single day, and.con- 


sequently, how much more it must feel froma continual re- 


| petition cof the same effort, ‘for any considerable space of 


dime. The mind, therefore, naturally inclined to modera- 
tion in its exertions, is the most likely to preserve the body 
an good health; not ambitious to acquire too many ideas, 
or too much information, but desirous of making a proper 
use of the knowledge it has obtained. In short, a man pos- 
sessed of sound sense, rather than of brilliant talent, is the 
ne most likely to attain anil or he who enjoys the 
anens sana, in corpore sane*. 


One reason why men Ws great talents jive for a oie 


time than those who do not rival them in that respect, is 


that they are generally formed with more delicacy of i o 
Brilliant faculties are seldom accompanied with great 
strength of body. A strong clumsy man is almost prover- 
bially heavy and stupid. ‘There are some instances to the 
contrary, as 18 David Hume, Samuel Johnson, and Charles 

se yeaa ag . James 


mene 


* Juvenal, Satire.x. L. 356. 
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James Pasi but by far the greatest ‘proportion. of ment, 
distinguished by their talents, are of puny, irritable frames, 


and, consequently, not so likely to live long, as.their more 


robust, but duller, brethren. evil spl JAS ily 


2. Tur PAssions. 


THE instances, however, of those who impair their health — 
by a severe exercise of their mental powers, are rare, 
compared to those who destroy it by the violence of their 
passions ; which, when they become vehement and immo- 
derate, may be justly ranked among the diseases themselves, 
because they disorder.the body in various ways ; and, in wP 
words of the poet, 


The most important health, rey a 


2 aS ie 
That of the mind, destroy *. wit: 


To explain, at full length, this branch of the’ subject, 
would require a volume. Some of the principal particulars 
connected with it, is all that can be taken motice of ina — 

work of this nature. | : art gg 
It is certain, that the passions were given br wise and 
useful purposes ; but they must be kept under the strictest 
and most complete subjection. If uncontrolled, and left to 
themselves, they affect us, as a tempest does the ocean, 
without being able to counteract their pernicious influencet. 
Fortunately, they may be regulated by education, by early 
restraint, or by unwearied personal attention, founded on 
the full conviction of its necessity. At the same time, each 
individual has a natural disposition, or turn of mind, born 
with 


ce ene eee 


* Mead’s Works, p. 145, and Armstrong, Book IV.1, 135. 
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Mis ims ‘The passions fais not act, with equal force on all.. 
"Their effects vary according to the diversity of constitu- 
tions, both of mind and of body; and, even in the same 
individual, differ at different times *. Happy is the man, 
however, whose temper is naturally good, or the maplcnee 
of which ¢ can easily helcorrected.”. . ysay) : | 3 

_ | Sometimes men subd! an untoward Pros lons finding 
yn necessary for their success in life; for enabling them to | 
live comfortably in society; for preventing quarrels, and 
their consequences 3 from the strictness of martial disci- 
pline, and other’ causes ; who, after they get old, and fall 


into a valetudinary or diseased state, lose their good hu- 
 mour, forget their calmness of temper, and become fretful 


and. irascible. ‘This ‘should be checked, if possible, at the. 
‘commencement ; for, by the indulgence of any unruly pas- 


ge | srontahe disorders of old age are greatly aggravated ; and 


they will find, too late, that to retain, when once acquired, 


a dominion over our passions and affections, is an essential | 


and indispensable requisite to health +. 


‘Seer Tt has often been remarked, that persons destitute of 
“ambition and avarice, are eer likely to enjoy long 


liter 73 i : ee 


ow 
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__» Free from those anxious cares, which oft perplex 


The wily statesman, or the miser vex ; 


they feel no regret for the past, nor anxiety about, the fu- 
ture. Enjoying that tranquillity of soul, on which the 


happiness of our early years so much depend, they are 


strangers to those torments of the mind, which usually ac- 


ut company 
4 | 


'* Mead’s Works, p. 426. 
t Willich’s Lectures, p. 579. 
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company more Pedvatiee years, and ae which the body is | 


wasted and consumed*, 


‘Modern times, also, it is justly oUset vt are distingutibed sid 


by a spirit of restless enterprize, and propensity to new un= 


dertakings, which deprives many of the most valuable part 
of their life. ‘The great increase of luxury, by still multi- 
plying its wants, makes new schemes, and new exertions 


of the faculties, always more necessary. Hence arises that 


endless uneasiness, which destroys all sensations of internal 
“tranquillity and contentment, and which never suffers men 


to enjoy that degree of peace and relaxation, SO indispens- 


ably requisite for the preservation and the. restoration of . 


health +. *# 

It is necessary to observe, at the same time, that, j in seve= 
ral instances, a certain activity of mind has accompanied lon- 
gevity. Lord Bacon remarks, that the milder sort of crea- 


tures, as the sheep and the dove, are not long-lived ; and | 


that choler is as the whetstone and spur to many functions 
in the body. He admits, that to be lean, with a settled 


temper, denotes long life; but then he contends, (as hag 


been already remarked,) that persons; who have a more fat 


® habit 


* A friend, with whom I have corresponded on the subject of longevity, 


expresses his firm belief, that an anxious state of mind brings many to their _ 


end, long before their natural term, or what might be expected, from the 


original structure of their bodily frame. Whether their anxiety arises from 


alarms regarding the state of public affairs, or from distress in consequence 
of the pressure of domestic expenditure, their nerves become relaxed and 

anstrung, and the due circulation of the sources of life are deranged, 

Hence arise distraction of the senses, and ultimately the destruction of the 

dody, by palsy, dropsy in the chest, bilious redundance, and various other, 
ways. If these doctrines are well founded, the divine ought to be sent 

for in many cases, where it is in vain to have recourse to the physician, 

‘The best means to preserve health, therefore, is to prevent the maladies of 
the mind; and the best receipt for that purpose is, to settle a regular, and 

if Coashle. a daily account with God and man. 


¢ Hufeland, Vol. Il. p. 53, 


a rey 


" it of body,” carinot expect ibe life, sisted it is ages 
th “ae and a disposition stirring and peremptory*. 


oe Medical authors have frequently inculcated, and aay 


‘ 


ly with reason, that, by the due regulation of the passions, — 
many fatal disorders might be prevented, and that a large 
proportion of the diseases to which we are prone, originate 


from the influence of the passions on the human system}, 


Every day’s experience points out how frequently giving 
way to passion occasions the most dreadful disorders. An- 
ger, carried to an extreme, often terminates in fury and 
madness ; gtief, anxiety, and despair, occasion melancholy, 
and all its baneful consequences. ‘T’o give way to passion, ~ 
therefore, i is to strike the colours to disease, and to surrender 
to an implacable enemy, who sinks and destroys the unfor- 


tunate victims who submit to his mercy. 


‘here is no emotion of the mind which, with a view to 
health, it is so necessary to subdue, as that of fear. It has 


justly been called a base passion, and beneath the dignity of 


man. It robs him of power, reflection, resolution, judg- 
ment, and, in shart, of all that Sane te which the 


on gia aa ‘ | human 


* 


* An intelligent correspondent remarks, on the subject of temper and 
corpulency, that sweetness of disposition must certainly contribute to'the 
protraction of existence, as it undoubtedly does to its enjoyment ; yet, that 
he has known instances of fretful and ill-tempered persons living a long 
time, in particular, a connexion of his own, who died between 80 and, 
90, after having survived the loss of her sight, and having had, for more 
than 90 years, a paralytic shake of the head. A more fretful or malignant 
temper hardly ever existed. She was never satisfied with any thing. She 
had, besides, a certain circumstance on her conscience, which must have 
made her continually uneasy, and which she was labouring in vain to con- 
ceal from her husband and the world. She was fat, and probably nothing 
but her temper kept her so long alive. : vie 


+ See Dr Lettsom’s address in the introduction to Dr Falconer’s Disserta- 


tion on the Influence of thg Passions on the Disorders of the Body, 3d edit. 
introduction op. 17, 


we 
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Re ae 
human mind ought to enjoy. - To be terrified, ‘therefote, 
for the effects of thunder, or the appearance of spirits in 
the night, or similar chimeras, cannot be too strongly re- 


- 


probated. | | “Ce Peat 
Fear also has great influence both in occasioning and in 
aggravating diseases. By depressing the spirits, it not only 


disposes us to disease, but often renders those diseases fatal, 


which an undaunted mind would overcome. Indeed, the 
~ constant dread of some future evil, by dwelling upon the | 
mind, often occasions the very mischief which was so much ~ 


apprehended *. Timorous persons, also, are more readily 
infected by epidemical disorders than those possessed of 
true courage 5 because fear not only weakens the energy of 
the heart, but, at the same time, increases the susceptibility 
of receiving contagion. It increases the malignity of dis- 
eases, changes their natural course, aggravates them by a 
thousand incidental circumstances, so that they resist all 


remedies ; and the efforts of nature being suppressed, ‘no- 


thing but a speedy dissolution can be looked for+. This 
is a point which cannot be too much inculcated; for ex= 
perience sufficiently demonstrates, that many perish from 
despondency, who, if they had preserved their spirit and 
vigour of mind, might have survived many years. 

- Among the various disorders which originate from the 
influence of the mind, that which is denominated the Swiss 
malady, so usual among the natives of mountainous dis- 
tricts ¢, is the most remarkable. It is occasioned by a de- 
sire of revisiting their own country; and of witnessing 

again 
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* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 108, 
+ Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 593. 


t+ Many instances of it occur in the natives .of the Highlands of Scot- 
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in the scenes’ of their youth, to which the natives of 
other mountainous countries, but particularly those of Swit~ 
zerland, are so much. attached.” This disorder is said to 


begin: with melancholy, sadness, love of solitude, silence, 


loss of appetite, bodily weakness, and a hectic fever in the 
evening, which is frequently accompanied with livid or 


purple spots upon the body.. When the disorder is violent, 
f nothing avails but returning to their own country, the very 


preparations for which-is attended with immediate relief *. 
» Jt is the more necessary to attend to the effects of the pas-. 
sions upon the health ‘of man, as there is reason to believe, 
that ‘any disorder arising from any vehement agitation of 


the: mind is more stubborn than that which is occasioned. 


by violent. corporeal exercise 5 ; because the latter is cured 
by rest and. poe which: have but es mauence on the’ 
former 45° : 

Nor ontel it: to be siiiieted what Bacon ieRarual that any’ 
agitation ‘of mind, prevents the benefits which we ought na- 


_turally to derive both from food and rest. He, therefore, 


very ‘properly recommends, that if any violent passion 
should: chance to surprise us, cither when we sit down to” 
our meals, or compose ourselves to sleep, ‘to defer eating, 
or going to bed, until it: subsides, and a mind recovers its 
former. Cotwhialeleg (Ss Oca ds BIS: reeky J 
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* See Falconer’s Dissertation on the Influence of the Passions, &c. p. 155. 

+ M‘Kenzie on Health, p. 390. It is remarked also by M‘Kenzie, in 
the same place, that the perspiration is larger from any vehement passion 
of the mind, when the body is quiet, than from the strongest bodily ex- 
ercise when the mind is composed. Those, therefore, who are prone to 
anger, cannot bear much exercise, because the exuberant perspiration of 
both would exhaust and waste the body. Hence passion, by preventing 
our taking necessary exercise, deprives us of the means even of recovering 
our health. | a 

sd 
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- The passions, as Hufeland justly observes ° *, have a ten 

‘dency to exhaust the finest of the vital powers, to destroy, 

in particular, digestion. and assimilation, to weaken the vigour 

of the heart, and, by these means, to HAPOEE the i an porant 
business of restoration. . et | 


CONCLUSION. 

_ Is such are the effects of yielding to the inipulses of our 
passions, what can be more desirable, for the health and 
happiness of man, than to keep those sources of disease and 

“misery under due subjection: By this is meant, not a stoic= 
al indifference, which would prevent our enjoying so many 
of the pleasures of life, but such a due regulation of the 
emotions of the mind, as would énable us to enjoy its com- 
forts, without being either gradually trained on, or forcibly 
compelled to, the performance of actions, which may, in so 

many various respects, be prejudicial to us. A mind ‘poss 
sessed of spirit and fortitude, and not apt to sink under 
those disappointments to which all, but particularly the 
aged, are necessarily subjected, is a blessing which cannot 
be too highly appreciated. Whereas, the unfortunate be- 
ing, who is subdued by fear, ‘tage, despair, or any other 
violent passion, can neither enjoy health, nor feel any plea 
sure in his existence. | 
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CHAP. I. 


CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE TO HEALTH AND LONCGEVI- 
pms TY, CONNECTED WITH THE PLACE WHERE AN INDIVI= 
DUAL RESIDES. . . 


‘Tuzre is no being, it is certain, that can so easily ac~ 
commodate himself to a residence in different countries, or 
on whom the vicissitudes of climates seem to have less in= 
fluence, than man. For this, he undoubtedly possesses: 
many. peculiar advantages." He can be maintained by a 
greater variety of food than any other creature; he can 
alter his clothing according to the climate where he residess, 
and he can erect habitations, suited, in regard to warmth, to 
the different circumstances in which he may be placed. 
But though man can exist in all climates, yet, it is evident, 
that some situations must be better calculated for him than 
others, and, consequently, in them he must enjoy a greater 
proportion of health, and a greater extent of longevity. 

The 
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‘The healthiness of a place, calculated for the residence 
of any individual, may be considered in the following re- 
spects: Whether it is, 1. in a hot, a cold, or a temperate 
climate; 2. Whether in a high or in a low situation ; 
3. Whether it has a southern or other exposure; 4. Whe- 


ther on the sea-shore, on the banks of a lake or a river, or - 


at a distance from water; 5. Whether in the neighbour 
hood of woods or otherwise; 6. Whether in a dry, a clay- 
ey, or a marshy, soil; 7. Whether with an abundance or a 
scarcity of fuel; 8. Whether in a wet or dry atmosphere 5 
9. Whether on a continent, in a large island, or in a small 
one; and, 10. Whether in a town, a sais Sibu? or in the 
country. age = Ne ee 


1. NATURE OF THE CLIMATE. 


. A CLIMATE, in geography, signifies a portion of the earth 
between two circles, parallel to the equator, and where there 
is half an hour’s difference in the longest day of summer. 
Without entering into those more minute distinctions, we 
shall proceed to consider the effects of climate on the hu- 
man body, under the’ three general heads, ch the hot, ‘the 
cold, and the temperate Set Beata Sete mia 
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* Professor Finke of Lingen, in Germany, has printed, in three 
volumes octavo, an essay towards a general system of medical geography ; 
which, though a work of considerable merit, has not Spit — 
in an English garb. : 

In his work, the learned author explains what he means s bys the term 
“ MepicaL Geocrapuy,” namely, a collection of treatises on medical 
topography, arranged in a systematic manner. ‘The arrangement, he has 
chosen, is derived from the latitudes of different countries. He begins 
with the ee ate climates, and proceeds gradually to the torrid and 
frigid zones. \ His first division includes those countries which lie between 
the 35 and 45 degrees of latitude in Europe, Asia, America, and in the 
Southern Hemisphere.. The second division includes those countries 

which 
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In regard to hot countries, though an instance is quoted, 


on authority entitled to some attention, of a-native of Ben- 


gal, Numas de Cugna, who died in the year 1566, at the 
atonishing age of 370 years *, (at.any rate, he was proba- 
bly of an age far beyond any example in modern times,) 
yet hot countries in: generaly though in, various respects 
calculated for the enjoyment of health, or exemption from 
disease, particularly during infancy, are far from being fa- 
meet: to duration or longevity. ie 

_ One of the strongest proofs that can be adduced of the 
paid position, is this, that when Kien Long, Emperor of 
China, in the year 1784, ordered all the old men to be 
collected in his extensive dominions, through the greater 
part of which the climate may be denominated hot, yet 
only four could be discovered who exceeded a hundred + 
years of age; and perhaps the age of some of these might 


_ not be properly authenticated. . The population of China, 
_ according to the best and most recent accounts, amounts to 


above 200 millions. - The proportion, therefore, of persons 
: 1 ere aie exceeding 


which lie between the 35 degree of latitude and the tropics in both hemi- 
spheres. The third division includes those countries which lie between 
the tropics and the tenth degree of latitude in each hemisphere. The 
fourth division comprizes the countries near the line, which lie between 
the tenth degree of latitude north and south. The fifth division includes 
the countries between the the 45 and 55 degrees of latitude. The sixth, 
those between 55 and 65. And the seventh, the polar countries. 

Much advantage may be derived by treating medical geography i in this 
extensive and systematic manner. 


* See Easton on Longevity, idisutiiction, p- 17. ‘He quotes two res-= 
pectable Portuguese authors in support of this fact. 


+ See Memoires concernant les Chinois.—Three thousand of the old- 
-est persons in the empire-were entertained by the Emperor, on the 14th 
February 1785; and though among these, there were only four above 
100, yet there were i192 persons in all, at the head of five generations. 
‘They were assembled that the Emperor might show them some marks of 
his paternal benevolence. ; 
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exceeding a hundred was very small indeed. There is 
every reason to believe, that a greater number of indivi« 
duals, beyond 100 years, are now living in Scotland alone, 
where there are not even two millions of inhabitants. © 

Nor is it wonderful, that hot countries should be’ un-+ 
favourable to longevity. ‘The human’ frame is too hastily 
brought to maturity. The body is enervated by the per- 
petual relaxation of the fibres, and the violent perspiration 
to which it is continually subjected. The food is of a less 
strengthening naturé. The passions are more ardent; and 
the women, in those countries, often become mothers, at an 
age, when, in cold or temperate: climates, they nate earaly 
quitted the nursery. 2 ) 

It is certain, that there are various diseases peculiar to 
hot countries, as fevers, liver complaints, &c. which often 
occasion an early dissolution of the frame; but, on the 
whole, from the temperate manner in which individuals in 
these climates are obliged, and generally inclined, to lve, 
they usually enjoy better health than in colder latitudes.— 
Their food is procured with little bodily exertion; they 
require but little clothing or shelter; and those who live in 
the humbler ranks of society, have seldom any thing to ease 
turb their minds, or to agitate their passions. 

Hot countries, also, are peculiarly favourable to the 
rearing of children. ‘The management of infants is very 
simple, their diseases are few, and of no great importance*. 
We are informed, by an author of credible authority, that 
it is frequent, on the coast of Guinea, to see fathers who 
have two hundred children living at once+. This must 

certainly: 


* Winterbottom’s Account of Sierra Leone, Vol. II. p. 219, 


+ See Smith’s New Voyage to Guinea, printed anno 1744, p. 202,— 
What a difference in this respect, to a district im Scotland, the parish of 
Kilsyth, 
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_ tertainly be in a great meastire owing to the plurality of 
_ wives; but unless. the climate were favourable‘ to health, 


_ such*numbers could not be reared’ in any circumstances. 

It is supposed, that about sixty thousand slaves. are annual- 
_ dy exported ‘from Guinea; and, without: exaggeration, 
_ that above eighteen millions of souls must have been sent 
< out of that country, since the: commencement of the slave- 
s% trade. What country, that was not healthy and well cal+ 
_ culated for the rearing of, pie could withstand such 

a drain of its inhabitants?» f . 

_» The coast of Guinea, itis write, is unwholesome to stran+ 
_ wgers™, but to the natives, we are told, that it is “¢ mighty 

“¢ healthful,’ and that few of. them are afflicted with any 
_ distemper +... Scarcely any of the inhabitants, however, 
arrive at. old age. They become old much sooner. than 
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Kilsyth, where, upon pe whole, there are not sisi hives children ies 
to each family. See Stat. Acct, of Scotland, Vol. XVI. p. 263. 
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i On this subject an intelligent friend has remarked, that persons born 
‘in the temperate climates, Bee “who pass any considerable part of their 
life in the torrid zone, seldom attain longevity. ‘The accommodating 
power of the human body appears to be very limited in this respect. _ In- 
deed the negroes, who seem ‘to be designed by nature for the tropical 
climates, have manifestly very different constitutions from the whites. 
They are constituted to perspire more, and their perspiration | has a re= 
markably rank and disagreeable smell, different from that of Europeans, 
which indicates, that some volatile matters are by that means carried off 
from their bodies, which may probably prove injurious to whites in those 
climates. ‘The descendants of Europeans, however, sometimes live long 
in those very climates; and it isaremark in the West Indies, that, “* when 
** a woman puts on a red woollen petticoat, (which they do when advan- 
-** ced in life), it is almost impossible to kill her.” 


+ See Smith’s Account of Guinea, p. 184.—Bosman’s Description, 
Letter VIlJ.—And Lord Kaimes, in his Sketches of the History of Man, 
Book I. Sketch I. observes, that the African negroes, though living in 
the hottest known countries, are yet stout and vigorous, and the most healthy 
people in the yniverse. 
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Europeans, and appear in a state of decrepitude, when the 
latter have scarcely reached their grand climacteric. M.. 
Adanson makes the same remark 3, the negroes of Senegal, 
he observes, are really old at the age of forty-five, and often- 
times sooner, and they seldom live to be older than sixty *.. 
From the want of fixed data, it is impossible, for the most 
part, to determine their ages with any degree of precision. 
One instance only of longevity can be given with any de- 
gree of certainty. It was of a person named Addoo, who: 
resided near the river Sherbro, and who remembered, when: 
a boy about fifteen years of age, to: have been in the island: 
of Barbadoes. ‘This occurred during the reign of Queen 
Anne, or, as he expressed it, « when the King of England 
“ was a woman.” Consequently, he must have been 
(in 1796) near one hundred years of age. He was. alive in 
the year 1802. ) 

Bosman, in his. description of the gold coast of Guinea,. 
says, that most of the negroes live healthful lives, but sel- 
dom arrive at great age. It is observable, that there are 
several grey headed people, who look as.if they were old, 
but, in faet, are not so; and indeed, they are so enfeebled 
by early and excessive debauchery, that a man of fifty,. 
(a good old age here), if seized by any sickness, generally: 
leaves this world *. 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe, that hot coun-. 
tries are not prejudicial to the health of those who are borir 
in them, and who are accustomed to the climate, though 


in general unfayourable to longevity. 
. Cold 


* Voyage to Senegal. _ 


+ Bosman’s Description of the Coasts of Guinea, Let. VIL. 
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~ Cold. climates, on the other hand, are : unfayoutable to 


m general health, but those who do survive the severities of 
auth aitintes are likely t to live long *. 


“The disorders of cold countries, as the scurvy, consump- 
tions, colds, &c. are numerous and fatal, and would be still 
more 60, were it not for the precautions which are taken to. 


guard against them. The labour that is required to procure 


food, and to make such countries habitable, is so great, that 
none but the strongest frames can long resist it. The num- 
‘ber of children that die is proportionally more than in hot 
countries, and, “consequently, population does not go-on so 
rapidly. But as the food is nourishing, and as it requires | 
great strength. to resist the severities of such a climate, those 
who do survive, often attain a great age +. 

~ Among the instances of longevity in cold countries, those 
from Norway are perhaps the most remarkable. 

‘Tei is said, that in the diocese Aggherus in Norway, there 


\ 
were teckoned, at oné time, (anno 1763,) one hundred and 


fifty couples, who had lived together upwards of eighty 
years ; consequently, the greater number, if not the whole 
of these three hundred individuals, were upwards of one 
hundred years of Ages and some of them much older t. 
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* ‘Too great a degree-of cold, however, is prejudicial to longevity. In 
Iceland, and the northern parts of Asia, as Siberia, men attain, at the ut- 
most, to the age of only. sixty or seventy.—Hufeland, Vol. I. p. 153.—See 
-also p. 160. 

_ 4 Huféland,’Vol. I. p. 158, thus expresses his opinion upon this subject. 
Mn districts, where mortality in general is very great, individuals may attain — 
to a greater age, than in places, for instance, the warm.countries of the 
East, where general mortality is less. Mortality being there, on the whole, 
very small, hence their extraordinary population; and infancy, in parti- 
cular, suffers there much less, on account of the continually uniform and 
pure temperature of the atmosphere, yet a much smaller proportion of old 
‘people are found in these countries, thap in the northern, where mortality 
in general is greater. 


4 Easton on Longevity, p. 74. 


‘In the year 1761, of 6929 persons who were buried in 7 
the district of Christiana, in Norway, no less a number than — 
394, or one in eighteen, had lived to the age of ninety 5 
te to the age of one hundred; and seven to the 
age of one hundred and one, In the diocese of Bergen, the . 
persons who died amounted to 2580, of whom, eighteen” 
lived to the age of one hundred, one woman to the age of 
one hundred and four, and another woman Ls the age of | 
one hundred and eight *. 

We are informed by Pontoppidan, that, in “the year 173, 
eight persons, natives of Norway, were collected, seven of 
whom were unmarried, who were all above a hundred, ‘and 
six of whom were then married, that a jubilee wedding might — 
be celebrated, for the entertainment of the King and Queen, — 
who happened, that year, to visit their Norwegian domi- 
nions +. | 

What a contrast with the hot countries above percrar 
where it is so uncommon to see a person who has reached. 
even the sixtieth year of his age | > 

But the temperate climates are those which are best cal- 
culated for the preservation both of health and long life. 
Every circumstance combines for that purpose. The air, 
the diet, the clothing, the nature of the habitations, the 
education of the people, their turn of mind, the gradual 
alterations of weather, the certain and regular vicissitudes 
of the rai aes all proclaim the advantages of temperate 

climates. 


* Easton on Longevity, p. 142. ? é 


+ See Pontoppidan’s Natural History of Norway, Part IL p. 259.—Lord 
Bacon says, that they live longer in cold and northern countries, than in 
hot, because the skin is more compact and close, and the juices of the body 
less dissipable, and the spirits themselves less eager to consume, and i Jin 
better disposition to repair, and the air (as being little heated by the sun 
beams) less pr edatory. 
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climates.. In them, as in Greece and Italy *, the human 
species grows to the greatest perfection; the form is the 
-most complete; the mind the best formed; and the pas- 


sions the best regulated. Happy, therefore, is the man, (if 
in other particulars, as in regard to government, &c. no 


untoward circumstances exist), who was born to reside in 


such. a climate, or who is led, by oat accidental circum- 
stance, to dwell i in it 


sTUECE Ss MS 8 YO 3) Seat a yion. 


THE general climate of a country, however, is not the 


only point to be considered, because much depends upon 


the particular situation where the individual resides, whe- 


_ ther it be high or otherwise. 


_. Lord Bacon was the first who recommended elevated si- 
tuations, as being conducive to health, partly grounding his 
opinion on the long life in general enjoyed by birds, owing 


to the purity of the air they breathe. He does not re- 


commend, however, the tops of mountains +, but rising 
grounds, such as Arcadia and Etolia, where the inhabitants 


are reported to have lived long. ey 
Recent discoveries have explained the cause of this cir- 
G 4 cumstance, 


* Arcadia and Etolia, and other parts of Greece, were celebrated for 
longevity, and many of the most distinguished Greeks, as Pythagoras, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Anacreon, Plato, Zeno, &c. &c. attained great age. 
Italy, however, was in some respects superior to Greece; for, in the 76 
year of the Christian era, when a census or numbering of the people took 
place, there were 265 persons beyond 100 in that part of Italy that les, 
between the Po and the Appenines. 


+ This recommendation is certainly well founded, in so far as respects 
Great Britain at least; for very elevated situations, being most exposed 
to the vicissitudes of this varying climate, must, consequently, be pecu~ 
larly injurious to general health, 
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cumstance. Where the air is driven‘about, and is not suf 
fered to become stagnant, (which must be the case in high 
situations), it is better calculated for respiration. "There 
is less of that portion of air ‘which is prejudicial to health, 
and more of that portion which is favourable to the vital - 
principle. Besides, the malignant vapours of marshes, and 
the heterogeneous particles, or miasmata, which they con- 
tain, when carried about by winds, or raiséd to a certain 
height in the air, are deprived of their baneful influence, at 
some distance from their. source,’ either by dilution or com- 
bination, * 

The celebrated Pallag“Hiforms us that, in a province of 
Russia, he saw many old people in the elevated districts; 
whereas in the plains, in that very RBH ir they 
were not distinguished for longevity. — 

Buffon’s authority may also here be quoted in support va 
these doctrines. He observes, that there are generally more 
old men in high than in low countries. The mountains of 
Scotland, of Wales, of Auvergne, and of Switzerland, have 
furnished more examples of extreme old age, than the plains 
of Holland, Flanders, Germany, or Poland * 

But though places, the situation of which is high, have 
in general purer air than those which stand low, yet this 
must not be admitted without certain limitations. The rule 
cannot be carried so far as this, that the higher the better. 
The greatest degree of habitable height, for instance, near 
the Glaciers, on the Alps, is, on the contrary, prejudicial 
to health; and Switzerland, without doubt the highest land 
in Europe, has produced fewer instances of longevity than 
Scotland. For this there are two reasons: First, the atmo-~ 
sphere, at a great height, is too dry, ethereal, and pure, and 

‘consumes, 


* Vol, Il, p, 481, 
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consumes, therefore, more speedily : Secondly, its tempera- 
ture is too variable; heat'and cold succeed each other too 
_ rapidly ; 5 and nothing is more: unfavourable to duration of 
life than very sudden. sh ee more seein if accompa+ 
itied with moisture *, s 1 


ee a tented eal: Exposure. 
OB Ries" aehe ELE; Ape Re re, : 

THe ancients paid much more attention to the situation 
ah a citys or of a house, in regard to its exposure, than is 
usual in modern times, probably owing to this circum- 
stance, that the art of manufacturing glass not having been 


discovered, they were not able to enjoy the advantages. of 


light, and at the same| time to protect themselves from the 
inclemency of the seasons, as the moderns can do. ‘This is 
a subject, however, which merits attention, though the 
rules ee it isd hi in different countries and cli- 
mates. . 4 Chen 
Hippocrates seiees that'a man who comes a perfect 
stranger to any city, should consider well its situation, and 
how it stands with respect to the winds, and the rising of 
the sun; for if it be a northerly or a southerly situation, 
or if it front the rising or the setting of the sun, the con- 
sequences cannot be the same. He then explains the effects 
which may result from a city being of a southerly, a nor- 
therly, an easterly, or a westerly situation, and the particu- 
Jar diseases of each +. 
In regard to villas, or country houses, Varro directs that 
they should, if possible, be placed at the foot of a mountain 
covered 


¢ Pidelind: Vol. I. p. 59. 


+ See Clifton’s Translations of Hipposeated, Of air, water, ands situa- 
tion.” p. 1. 3. &e. 
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covered with woods, in such a manner as to be exposed te _ 


the most healthy winds, and to enjoy the sun in winter, 
and the shade in summer. . An. eastern exposure he consi« 
dered to be the best calculated for that purpose in Italy *. 
Palladius, on the other hand, recommends, that the villa 
shall front the south-east}. Both these authors seem to 
have had the climate of Italy more especially in view. __ 


Columella is very particular in the directions he gives — 


regarding the situation of a country house. He lays it 
down, as a general rule, that the front of the edifice should 
be turned away from the winds which are hurtful, and ex- 
posed to such as are salutary i He concurs with Varro, 
therefore, in recommending a situation fronting the east, 
as that position exposes the villa to the summer, and de- 
fends it from the winter winds. In proportion as the 


ground, on which the villa stands, declines to the east, the 


more freely it receives the winds of summer, and itis less 


infested with the storms of winter.—These things, he ob~ 


serves, are of great importance, as that place must be 
reckoned unhealthy, which is not exposed to the sun and 
to dry winds, by which that nocturnal hoar frost is dried 
up, which rusts and defiles every thing on which it falls, 
and which is so pernicious to men, and to animals, and to 

vegetable life in general §. | 
The celebrated Pliny does not confine his attention to 
one climate, but extends his views still farther ; for he says, 
that 


OL CL ER, 


* Varro, de R. R. lib. 1. cap. 12, } Pallad. lib. 1. tit. 7. 


} The effects of the different winds on the human body merit attention, 
they must differ so much in various countries, that no general system car 


‘be formed. ‘There are some good observations upon this subject in Pan- 
sa’s Aureus Libellus de’ Propaganda Vita, cap. 28. p, 107, 


§ Columella, Lib, FO eG, 


pa) ees 


adie or country houses, in warm climates, ought te-, 
front the north ; ; in cold climates, the south ; and in tem- | 
perate climates, the east ; and, on a dS Pole, his directions 
seem to be judicious *. 

» Nor is the situation of a Rene in town, a matter of ned 
ling importance ; at least, in a northern climate, that posi-~ 
tion ought. to be preferred, which fronts the sun in winter, 
and receives, in that unpleasant season of the year, all its 
_ beneficial influences. : 


- 
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4, ‘Srrvation IN REGARD TO WATER. 


a, mit 


‘bamoses ie particulars of the paeatecs importance, respec- 
ting a place of residence, is its situation with regard to wa- 
ter; whether it be near the sea, or a lake, or a river, or at 
a distance from water ; and also, whether the water in the 
neighbourhood be wholesome or the reverse. 

‘The air, in the neighbourhood of the sea, is particularly 
distinguished by its salubrity.. In that situation, in cold 
countries, there is more regularity of temperature, and more 
mildness, and in warm ones, less intense heat, than in inland 
places, in other respects similarly circumstanced ; and the 
breezes, which come from the ocean, bring with them a 
number of minute particles of salt, which, though unfavour- 
able to the growth of trees, yet are supposed to have, in 

many 
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* Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 18. For these particulars, see Dickson’s Hus- 
bandry of the Ancients, printed at Edinburgh, anno 1788, Vol. I. p. 27, 
28, &c. Lord Bacon in his Essays, says, “ he that builds a fair house 
** upon an ill seat, committeth himself to prison; neither do I reckon it 
** an ill seat, where the air is unwholesome, but likewise where it is un- 
** equal; as you shall see many fine seats set upon a knap of ground, en- 


** vironed with higher hills round about, whereby the heat of the sun is 
$* pent in,” 


eneion 
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many cases, very beneficial effects on the organs of. = 
respiration of animals *. a gh piait A 
Lakes, or large pieces of fresh water, are not, in general, 
considered to be so healthy as the ocean. The salt, in sea 
water, preserves it from corruption, and the exhalatiens 


from the ocean are attended with less putridity than from 


alake, At the same time, there is no place in Scotland, 
where, proportionably for its population, a greater number 
of old people have been found, than in the neighbourhood 
of Loch-Lomond, which is the largest and finest piece of 
water in Great Britain; and there is reason to believe, that 
large lakes, more especially in a mountainous country, tem- 
per the extremes of the atmosphere, (because water is of a 
more steady temperature than earth), and by promoting at 
the same time a free circulation of the air, are a 
to health and longevity +. 3 | 
Large rivers are, on the whole, favouthlite to health; af 
they do not stagnate fs but there is no air so pure and 
wholesome 


* See Buchan’s Practical Observations on Sea-Bathing, p. 165. The 
sea spray, unless in stormy weather, when it is too abundant, is not un- 
favourable to the growth of the smaller plants, but seems to have a NOXi+ 
ous effect on the leaves of trees. 


+ In the secbouneh of the Parish of Liane (ee Statistical Acvesteit of Scote 
land, Vol. XVIl. p. 239.), there are two lists of old people exceeding 80 


years of age, amounting to twelve in number, and one aged 78; and it is - 


there remarked, that some families, in that district, seem to have a here- 
ditary right to long life, of which some examples are given. Some years 
afterwards, anno 1802, a very accurate list was made up of old persons in 
that parish, when it appeared, that out of a population of about 953 souls, 
no less a number than 21 exceeded 80 years of age, It has been re- 
marked, both here, and at other fresh-water lakes, that, from the greater 
lightness of the water, the waves are shorter, and more easily raised by the 
wind, than is the case at sea, where the water has more specific gravity. 


+ It is said, that when the :plague-raged in London, anno 1665, it 
never attacked those who inhabited the houses on London Bridge, and 
that many persons, for their security against it, lived in barges on the 

River 
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wholesome’ as in the neighbourhood of a small stream, run 
ning over a rocky or a pebbly bottom. The most probable 
way of accounting for the salubrity of the air near running 
streams is, that it seldom stagnates in theirneighbourhood; 

and that the water probably absorbs the noxious effluvia of 
animal and vegetable matter, with which the air may be 
combined. | From the purity of such air, there is no means 
more likely to recover the health of the invalid, than to be 
constantly agreed siege wage the eas gr of such 


streams. 

~ Doctor Priestly binds reas that the sea and other large 
bodies of water are an important resource, which nature 
has provided for restoring the salubrity of the corrupted 
air. He found that all kinds of noxious air were restored, 
by continued agitation in a trough of water, the noxious 
effluvia being imbibed by the water. Hence, he concludes, 
that the agitation’ of the sea, and of large lakes and rivers, 
must be highly useful for the purification of the atmo- 
sphere, the putrid matter being absorbed by the water, and 
imbibed by marine and aquatic pierre or applied to pur- 
poses yet unknown *. 

In regard to situations at a distance from water, it is 
hardly necessary to make any particular observation, as it 
80 rarely happens, at least in European countries. 

But the vicinity of water is of material consequence in 
other respects, as that element forms so important a part 
of the diet of the people. This, however, properly belongs 
to a subsequent part of the Work, where the means will be 
pointed out of purifying water, and of rendering that.article 

a 


River Thee ier the air was purified by the rising and falling of the 
tide, 12 feet, twice a-day. 


* See his Experiments and Observations, Vol. I. § 2, and 4, . 
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Axorner circumstance to be ecianiiaal aa regard 
to the situation of a place of residence, is. the, woods i in its 
neighbourhood. ‘To be surrounded by immense forests, is 
not a desirable situation ; as the country, in that case, is 
probably undrained and uncultivated; and the extent of 
ground covered with wood, impedes the free circulation 
of the air, corrupts it by the putrid decomposition of dead 
leaves ; and by keeping the surface of the earth always 
moist, renders the air unwholesome. But to have some 
wood in the neighbourhood, is certainly of service. 

The discoveries of modern philosophy have thrown new 
light upon this subject. It appears, that trees and other 
vegetables, during the day, exhale oxygen gas, OF pure 
air, and, consequently, contribute to make it better cal- 
culated for the use of animals. ‘Trees are not only useful 
in this respect, but are also of service, from the shelter 
they afford from cold winds, and from the shade they yield 
against the heat of the solar rays*. Surrounding houses, 
however, too closely, with planting or thick woods, ought 
to be avoided. Wood not only obstructs the free current 
of the air, but sends forth great quantities of moist exhala- 
tions, which render it constantly damp. Wood is very a- 
greeable at a proper distance from a house, but should 
never be planted too near it, especially in a flat country. 

_ Many 


* It is also conjectured, that vegetation contributes to lessen the humi- 


dity of the atmosphere, and thus to render it more wholesome. The | 


water which falls in dews, &c. is decomposed; the pure part, or the oxy- 
gen, is emitted or exhaled, whilst the hydrogen is imbibed by the plants. 
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ONE of tl the: most important circumstances, connected with 


se sans of a any place ‘of residence, | is the soil in its 
neighbourhood, whether dry, clayey, or marshy. 

Of ‘these, the marshy i is unquestionably the most perni- 
cious, more especially if connected with clay, or much stag- 
nant water, as it ‘frequently emits carbonated hydrogen gas, 
the most deleterious of all the airs, in considerable quanti- 
ties. It j is ‘singular, however, that marshes of a boggy sorts 
or where ‘the soil consists of Peat, are not prejudicial to 


health*. elears 
eas | ai ho ike ETES 69 3 er ee 


In 


* This important observation is strongly corroborated by the following 
particulars, extracted from the Statistical Account of Scotland.—‘‘ That the 
natives of a place full of mosses, and interspersed with swampy ground, 
(the parish of Cabrach in Aberdeenshire), should be healthy and subject 
to no local distemper, may appear a little problematical ; yet, excepting a 
few fevers, (which are by no means frequent or fatal), the hooping-cough, 
measles, and small-pox in the natural way, are the only diseases known 
here. The most common disease of which they die is old age. Of late, the con- 
sumption has appeared in four instances, which proved fatal, excepting in 
ene case. Those who died of it were attacked when at service in other 


counties. It is not pretended to account for the healthiness of the peo- 


ple. Perhaps the great fires, constantly burning in their houses, have 


_«considerable influence in counteracting the effects of the exhalations which 


are continually rising from the earth. Strangers, not accustomed to them, 
catch cold.” Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. VII. p. 366.—Smith, 
in his account of Waterford, note, p. 213, states, that turf-pits emit un- 
wholesome vapours, which would be of iil consequence, were it not that 
most of these bogs are situated on high grounds, and in mountainous places, 
so that the gentlest breeze of wind brushes off the noxious exhalations, 


_ which renders those places more healthy than they would otherwise be. 


The real cause, however, probably is, that neither insects nor fishes can 
live in peat-water 5 and it is the stench from dead aniinals that forms what 
is called marsh miasma, 
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In regard to marshy situations in general, Doctor Price 
has written a short essay, containing proofs of their insalu- 
brity, and confirming a paper by Dr Priestley, on the 
noxious effects of stagnant water. ‘The proofs, he adduces, 
are taken from tables, given by M. Muret, of several pa- 
rishes in Switzerland, in which a comparison is made be- 
tween mountainous and marshy countries. | The difference. 
is very great indeed. One half of all born in the moun- 
tainous district, live to the age of 4.7, whereas the same 
proportion in the marshy parish live only to the age of 25. 
In the hills, one in twenty of all that are born live to 80; 3 
in the marshy parish, only one in fifty-two*. 

Clayey soils, in general, even where they are not teonbled 
with stagnant water, are not favourable to health. _As no 
rain can penetrate through them in wet weather, they must 
always be incommoded with surface-water, i in consequence 
of which, vegetation is chilled, the atmosphere is rendered 
cold and unpleasant, and the climate is less favourable to 
health. | | 7 
A dry soil, however, which thimediately sittin the rain 
that falls, is undoubtedly the healthiest situation for a place 
of residence, in so far as depends upon soil. ‘The sandy or 
gravelly soils have this advantage in great perfection, but, 
on the whole, the chalky is probably the most wholesome, 

as 


* Price on Reversionary Payments, Vol. II. p. 878—There are other 
differences mentioned in the essay, but it seems unnecessary to insert them 
in this work. On'the subject of fens and marshes, Lord Bacon remarks, 
that they are more malignant to strangers than to natives; and that salt 
marshes, where the sea ebbs and flows, are less wholesome than those of 
fresh water, probably because the quantity of dead animals is greater in 
stagnant salt water. Regarding the unwholesomness of marshes, and the 
causes thereof, some valuable observations are to be found in the works of 
Doctor Rollo, Doctor Blane, &c. 
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sa Besta imhortanice. of. iiale piitienlinies in sitold and damp 
countries, cannot be questioned ; and, in such climates, it 
is particularly desirable to be in the neighbourhood of that 


essential necessary of life. _ Fuel is of importance,—1. For 
‘Gooking victuals ;—2. For warmth ;—3. ‘To remove damp, 
which is of more consequence ‘than even giving heat, for 


cold can, be obviated by. warm clothing, whereas fuel.alone 
can prevént houses, in moist countries, from becoming 


_ damp and: unwholesome ;—and, in the last place, fuel is 


of consequence, as furnishing light, there being many a 


eottage, where, after sun set, the light et have i is princi+ 


petit from the ‘fuel they. burns 
Of the different sorts. of fuel principally tity as. wood, 


shies, and coal, the latter, on the whole, is to be preferred, 


where the quality is of the best sort. ‘he smoke of wood 


is said to be injurious to the eyes, and that of turf or peat 


is not much relished by those who have not been accustom- 
ed to ats 
8. THe ATMosPHERE. 


_ Tue healthiness of a situation must also, in some re- 
spects, depend on the nature of the atmosphere, whether it 


is dry or moist, hot or cold, inland or maritime +. 


H Egypt, 


_* Buchan’s Practical Observations concerning} Sia t Preface, 


p. 16. Observations, p. 169. 


+ These particulars will afterwards be more fully discussed. See Part Ie 
@hap. k on Ait, 
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Egypt, so much celebrated in ancient as well as ‘modern 
history, is certainly one of the dryest countries known,’ its’ 
fertility arising not from rain, but from the overflowing of 
the Nile. It is a country, however, very unfavourable for 
health. Ireland, on the other hand, which is a wet or 
damp country, is justly distinguished for the strength, the 
size, and the healthiness of its people *. ' Other citeum= 
stances must also contribute to the salubrity of Treland, but 
it certainly proves that moisture is no enemy to health, 
where other particulars are not unfavourable to it. 9 99 

On this subject; Hufeland justly remarks, that too high 
a degree of dryness, as well as too great moistness, are un= 
favourable to duration of life.—Air, therefore, which con 
tains a mixture of fine moisture, is the best for attaining to: 
great age. “The reasons he assigns are as follow » Moist 
air, being im part already saturated, has less attractive power 
over bodies, that is to say, consumes them ‘less. © Besides, 
in a moist atmosphere, there is always more uniformity of 
temperature ; and fewer rapid revolutions of heat and cold’ 
are possible. Lastly, an atmosphere somewhat moist, keeps: 
the organs longer pliable and youthful ; whereas, that which 

iS: 


* See various instances of longevity in Smith’s account of Waterford, 

p. 375. History of Cork, p. 427. and History of Kerry, 419. Doctor 
Watkinson has collected a number of observations regarding the salubrity- 
of that island. He states, on the authority. of Rutty, that though the. 
trish lived in a constant balneum.vaporis, yet that the moisture and tempe- 
rate quality of the air is a great advantage to them; for it not only se- 
cures them from the pernicious effects of heat and drought, but likewise: 
defends them from the ill effects of excessive cold and dryness, all which 
are productive of more acute and violently inflammatory disorders than are: 
to. be found in Ireland. In favour of a moist climate, it is to be observed, 
that, from the bills of mortality kept in Dublin, it appears, that the great- 
est numbers of persons are buried in dry years, and that Wintringham’s. 
observation in regard to England, that the moist seasons are the most na- 
turaland healthful, may be extended to Ireland. See a ee ee as 
vey of the South of Ireland, p. 375. and 377. 
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DthNe Bia point’ ar view, in which this Gah dee may be 
eunuraeyed) ‘is, whether the place of residence i is ‘Sievated on 
a continent, i in a large island, or in a small. one. aE TAN 
- Continents have’ great advantages, i in ‘consequence of the 
general ‘regularity of the seasons ; for uniformity 1 in the 
state of the atmosphere, particularly i in regard to heat, cold, 
gravity, and lightness, contributes, in a very considerable 
degree, to the duration of life. But where a country situ- 
- ated on the continent is’ distinguished, as Germany jis said 
to be, for a continual mixture of heat and cold, of a north- 
_ @m and southern climate, where one ‘experiences, in the 
€ourse of the same day,’ wiige in the one part of it, and the 
utmost heat in the other 3 and when the month of March 
may be extremely warm, and that of “May accompanied 
with snow: In such a climate, though healthy in other re- 
spects, and though, in general, people attain there a consi- 
derable age, yet instances of great longevity must occur 
more ‘rarely than in neighbouring countries, lying almost 
under the same degree of latitude, but where the variations 
aré néither so great or sudden, or where they are tempered 
bri the, bealthil influence of sea air Rte we Wh 
oo" y ton eee / HQ Me RAY OF The 


* Vol.I. p. 161... 


a, This description of the climate of Germany is taken from Hufeland, 
Vol. I. p. 161. Had it not been for the authority of so laborious and in- 
telligent an author, I should hardly have believed that the climate of Ger- 
shany was so exceptionable in regard to sudden variations. A correse 
pondent writes me, “‘I have experienced the climate in the South of 
France variable like that of Germany. In a ride of $ or 9 miles, north 
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The climate of large islands is certainly liable to the same 
objection in regard to its changeability, but they possess, 
at the same time, some advantages over a continent; for, 
in the first place, the high winds to which they are expos- 
ed drive away all malignant vapours ; and, consequently, 
epidemical distempers are extremely rare. In the. second 
place, the beneficial influence of the sea air is of the greatest 
importance. At the request of the late Sir John Pringle, 
the ingenious Doctor Ingenhouz made a number of expe- 
riments to discover the relative salubrity of the air/at Seay 
on the coast, and inland *. As far as this point was eap- 
able of being determined by experiments made with the 
eudeometer, (which, however, is still an imperfect instru- 
ment), the Doctor found, that the air was most pure at sea, 
next in purity on the coast, still less so, with some excep- 
tions, in the interior of the country, and worst of all in 
the neighbourhood of marshes and swamps ; and that the 


_ healthy appearance, and particularly the appetite of asian in- 


habitants, varied i in a similar ratio. -—, oy 1 


if T wai 


from Dijon, hearing a man thrashing in a barn, I went and had some 

conversation with ‘him ; arid, among other things, asked him, why there 

were no vineyards in his neighbourhood? His answer was, ‘* Monsieur, ik 

y a gelée douze mois de l’année,” which, according to my interpretation, 

is, Sir, there is not'a month in the year in which it does not freeze here. 

At Marseilles, I have dined in January with the window open; and at 

night, on the same day, could hardly go to sleep for the extreme coldness 

of my bed-chamber, which had no fire-place. On the continent, the mo- 

ment the sun sets, extreme cold succeeds a hot day; but in Dublin, in Ja- 
nuary, I found the night nearly as soft and warm as the day. 


* Nouvelles Experiences et Observations sur divers objets de Physique. 
Par Jean Ingenhouz, &c. Paris, 1789. See also Buchan on Sea-bathing,. 
p- 163. ‘The great component parts of the atmosphere, namely, its oxy~ 
gen and azote, are in almost all situations nearly the same. See Part II. 
hap. I. on Als. 
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-.°'There is no cotter? hat, yee its population and extent, 


an produce more instances of great longevity than Britain. 
In this respect it is acknowledged to be superior to the op- 
‘posite continent. Indeed, Whithurst asserts, on informa- 


‘ion which he says he received from the best authority, that 
the natives of the continent of North America are shorter 


lived than those of Great Britain and Ireland ; and that a 
British constitution will last longer in America than a native 


‘one, » This assertion, however, is contradicted by an in- 


telligent ‘American author, who contends, that the proba- 
bilities of life, in all its stages, from its commencement to 
the utmost possible verge of its duration, are higher in the 
United States of America than in such European countries 
as are esteemed the most favourable to life; and it cannot 


be doubted, that the facts he adduces are strongly in fa- 


wour of that idea, though it must be observed, that any 
circumstance of that sort ought to be attributed to the 


Anconsiderable proportion of the inhabitants of America 


who reside in towns, compared to those who live in the 

country tT: 
But small islands, and tas surrounded by the sea, 
JH 3 and 


i ‘Whithurst’s Inquity i into fins Grginal State and Formation of the 
Earth, 2d edition, in quarto, printed. at London, anno 1786, p. 166. 


+ See Barton's Observations on the Probabilities of the Duration of Hu- 

man Life in the United States of America, published i in the ‘Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. Ill. p. 25. The intelligent 
Dr Waterhouse of Cambridge in New England, also states, that there is no 
region on earth where the inhabitants attain a greater age than in that 
part of America. << The many instances of longevity,” he ae *¢ which 
‘our country affords, are owing, perhaps, to the mediocrity of our cir- 
** cumstances. We are not rich enough to be very luxurious, nor so 


“se distressed by poverty as to be pressed prematurely to the grave. No 


*“« man is overwhelmed in poverty in this happy country, unless he be 4 
«¢ drunkard.” 
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and free from marshes, have, at all times, been justly ac- 
counted the cradles of old age. The facts in proof of this 
Assertion are so numerous, that it would tire the patience 
of the reader to go through them all distinctly. Nor is this 
observation to be confined to one latitude; it extends over 
all. In southern climates, for instance, the observation 
holds good in regard to the Bermudas islands, Barbadoes, 
and Madeira ; and, in northern climates, it is found to be 
the case in the Western Islands of Scotland, and in the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles ; ; and this is no marvel, as Lord 
Bacon observes, seeing the air of the sea doth: heat and 
cherish in cooler regions, and cool i in hotter Meera, 

lil. 
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1. Bermudas. ‘The inhabitants here live, some to an hundred years, and 
something upwards. Many do live till they are nigh an hundred, but 
few above. And, when they die, ’tis age and weakness that is the cause, 
and not any disease attends them. Lowthrop’s Abridg. of Phil, Trans. 
Vol. Ill. p. 561.2, Barbadoes. Anno 1780, there was a dreadful hur- 
ricane at Hasbaabes when fifteen people lost their lives, four of whom 
were above an hundred, and one an hundred and fifteen. Easton on 
Longevity, p. 171.—8. Madeira This island is remarkably healthy. Dr 
‘Thomas Heberden, in Phil. Trans. Vol. LVI. p. 461, has given us an 
account of the increase and mortality of the inhabitants of that island, 
from whichit appears, that the expectation. of the life of a child just born 
at Madeira, is about 39 years, which is more than double the expectation 
of a child just born im London. Only a fiftieth part of the inhabitants of 
Madeira die annually, whereas, in London, it is in the proportion,.of one 
to 20 three-fourths.—4. The Hebrides. \t appears, from Martin’s descrip- 
tion of the Western Islands of Scotland, that the inhabitants are healthy 
and long lived. He mentions one person in South Uist aged 130, who 
retained his appetite and understanding to the last. Many persons in the 
Isle of Sky arrive at great age; but the Isle of Jura is the most remark- 
able for longevity; among several instances of which, it is mentioned that 
one Gilour M‘Krain lived to keep 180 Chrismasses in his own house.— 
5. Orkney Isles. Both from Martin’s account of the Orkneys, and Wallace’s 
description of then}, it appears that the natives are healthy, and that se- 
veral have lived beyond a hundred. —6. Shetland Islands. In these 
they also arrive at a great age. Buchanan, in his history, (lib. 1.) 
“mmentions one Laurence, who lived in his time, who married at a 100 

: years, 
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TH +1 ay ett ites ath in irepoed, tor resi- 
idence is, 1 whether. itis ina Shiai ma alae or in the 
‘country. Meco rs tsa | yerot 
Large tio wits, deta cri an la plied a graves iar 
othe human species *, and certainly they are not fayeurable to 
health and longevity. If a number of individuals, crowd- 
-»ed into a room, render its. air unwholesome, an immense 
“population, assembled in a great city, must, to a certain 
extent, have the same effect, though the circulation of the 
air is not $0 completely impeded within the circuitof a 
‘gown, ‘asin 2'house or a chamber +, In towns also, great 
quantities cof. putrid matter are collected 4 ‘in the kennels atid 
common sewers, in <church+yards, in the shambles, in 
“market places,, and: about the stables of the more opu-~ 
‘dent ‘¢itizens. In large towns, and in their immediate 
pete mourhood3 ape seacuancoones manufactures are car~ 
3 ne PRR gAs ried 
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“years, and died at 140, eouater of old age than of any distemper; and the 
inhabitants say, that one Fairville lived to be 180, and never drank any malt 
liquor, ‘distilled waters, nor wine; his son lived even longer, and his 
grandchildren to a good old age. Martin, p. 373. 


* The Roman poet justly exclaims against 


Pericula mille 


- ' 
em Sys } 


BY OLS W38n Seve urbis. 
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ae ny Hie constitution of the Bonebamy! of citizens may ‘be denominated 
weak, irritable, and easily susceptible of diseased action; and when men 
“are crowded together, to a-certain degree, they engender diseases, not 
only fatal to themselves, but which are contagious, and therefore destruc- 
tive to others.” See Buchan on 1 Sea-bathing, Preface, P: 7, also Work, 


Pe 47. 
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ried on; the atmosphere is darkened with clouds of smoke 


from innumerable chimneys, by which the light and genial 


warmth of the sun is frequently intercepted ; and when, 


to these circumstances, are joined luxurious manners, un- 


wholesome food *, improper clothing, irregular» hours, 


want of exercise, and, above all, the means which great — 


towns furnish of gratifying, to an extreme, all the sensual 


re 


“appetites, is it to be wondered at, that the mhabitants | 


of towns, and still more of great capitals, should be un- 
healthy and short lived; and that, instead of keeping up 
‘their own numbers, it should be necessary for: them con- 
stantly to have recruits from the cquntry to preserve, their 
former quantum of population. ronkoptreeregee 


It may be said, that many old people are found in consi- 


derable towns, and even in large capitals, like London and 


Paris. But the proportion is very small+ 3 and it is more 


than probable that the foundation of their. health and 


strength was laid in the country; and.a good basis being 


once established, their constitutians were better aepiind 
resist the dangers of an unhealthy residence. 

Villages, if properly situated, and kept under due repu- 
lation, are certainly favourable to health; but, for that pur- 


pose, they ought to be placed in a dry soil, on a shelving | 


“bank, 


* This is a remark as old as Friar Bacon, who observes, that plants 
growing in adunged soil, produce articles which sooner putrify, than where — 


the soil is not dunged ; and that herbs and trees, growing in a good air, 
are also more remote from corr uption. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the milk, the flesh, the fruit, and the vegetables growing near a town, 

should be less wholesome than what is produced in the purer air, and less 
corrupted soil of the country. . 


+ The sum of deaths in the London bills of mortality, from 1728 to 
1758, amounts to 750,322, of which number it is said that 242 persans 


survived 100 years age; but I consider cven that to be much exagge- 
rated, ‘ 
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dank, near a running stream, the houses not too contiguous 
‘to each other, and in single : rows, rather than in regular 
streets. Where villages are well situated, such is their 
‘superiority in regard to health, that, in all cases of accounts, 
the courts of law.in England have determined, that in a 


-given number of persons at two places, namely, a country 


village or the metropolis, the duration of human life in the 
village, ought to be computed :at niin er to ten 


and a half, in London *. 


By some it is affirmed, that man is a: nature a etic ani- 
mal, and seems destined to rise with the sun, and to spend 
a large portion of his time in the open air; to inure his 
body to robust» exercises, and. the inclemency of the sea~ 


-sons3 and to make a plain and homely repast only when 
‘hunger dictates}. But here the moralist! goes: too far. 
-A country residence is certainly well calculated for: mere 
-existence 3 but what would become of all the pleasures of 
social life, and all the improvements of science and of art, 


if people were perpetually to live in: a scattered or. insulat- 
ed state, and solely in the country ?. » ‘ 


The absurdity of such an idea: tie been ofall deéenibea 


-by the ‘celebrated Addison, who gives an account of a 
young gentleman, of a considerable estate, who had been 


educated by a tender mother, with so much care for his 
health, that she made him good for nothing. Reading, 


“she quickly found, was bad for his eyes, and writing made 
-his head: ach, He had got, by these means, a great 


stock of health, but nothing else's and, if it were a man’s 
business 


(eee wes 
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* Hints illustrative of the Utility of an Insurance Company for ee coun- 
y pany 


ties of Kent and Sussex. Printed anno 1804, p- 7. 


+ See Dr Fothergill’s Observations on Longevity, Annual hae 
anno 1786, article Natural History, p. 69. 
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business only to live, there could not be a more-accomplish- 
ed young fellow in the.whole country. . Such men may 
really be called jield animals; and indeed are of no manner 
of use, but to keep up their families, and transmit their 
Zands and. houses in a line to posterity*. 8 
To retire to the country, however, towards. du sisi 
sion of a busy and well spent life, may prove a wise and 
happy conclusion to these sublunary seenes+. In old age, 
quiet is desirable ; and agriculture is an occupation which 
is sufficiently interesting to command the attention, with- 
out agitating, as the pursuits of gain or ambition would 
probably do, the most violent and destructive passions of 
the human mind, Is it then possible to conceive a more 
glorious ‘spectacle, than to see a great and respectable cha~ 
-_zaeter, after having contributed to save his country, to im- 
prove its Soil, or to ameliorate the condition of its inhabi- 
‘tants, quitting the active ‘scenes to which he had been ac- 
ustomed; and endeayouring, in a more confined sphere, 
to carryon the same system of generous attention to the 
happiness of others? and thus fulfilling that best | of 
pepsin sd ‘THAT THE \POWER OF DOING rei is THE 
POPS P tie EO LOIN ape wis 0$ PROPER 


* Phe. Spectator, No 128, 
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t A country life, as Bacon justly sae is. 5 walt fitted for ‘ong lifes 
#t is much abroad, and in the open air; it is not slothful, but ever in em- 
ployment; it feedeth upon fresh cates, and unbought; it is without 
¢ares.-and envy. 

The increase of population, also, where a country life Stl pee 
vails, is a strong argument in its favour. In some provinces of North 
America, the population is doubled in 15 years, and over all that conti- 
nent in 25 years. How different, in this respect, from tovens, which re- 
quire recruits from the country. Price on Reversionary Payments, Vol. I. 
p- 276. and 277. See Derham’s Physico-Theology, Vol. I. p. 262. note, 
regarding the great ages of people leading a country life. Also Plot’s 
“Oxfordshire, ¢. 2. sect. 3. and ‘c. 8. sect. 54.; and Staffordshire, ¢. 8. sect, 
1.3 also Phil. Trans. No 310, bt4 : aki 
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4 PROPER LIMIT, BY WHICH OUR WISHES FOR EXISTENCE 
“OUGHT TO BE BOUNDED.” Lguit ote 
adn regard to mere thaiadaja at the same time, : hithes can is 
no comparison between a town and country life. Sir Hans 
Sloane, Fonteneile, and a few others, may be mentioned, 
whose lives were ‘principally. spent in cities, and yet ex- 
‘tended to a great length. But the difference between the 
‘two, has been ‘ascertained by political arithmeticians, with 
considerable accuracy, « «The result will appear from the 
following xmas ‘ones 5 oii it wi two to one in favour 
of the ee } | 

| OE eS . PF Abe Goi Ris ees 
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Provonri0x of ingle who die edétonlied in Oreck Towns 
yOl geet Moderate Towns, ep in es vit pap 
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az Th moderate towns, Fons #, to a 
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This, however, aust be understood atl some excep- 
tions, as moderate towns “may be so ill situated as to 
increase the proportions of deaths, and the proportion.in 
great t towns may be decreased Py sudden i increase of healthy 
inhabitants 4 in the prime ‘of life * 

Before the subject of climate is ded ised it may b be pro- 
per to remark that, in many cases, a change. of residence 
must take place, sometimes from a hot to a cold climate, 
and sometimes from. a dry. to a, damp one, or the reverse. 

eae change from a hot to a cold climate is generally pre- 
judicial, unless where persons have been accustomed, from 

; : - their 


* Price on Reversionary Payments, Vol. I. p. 296 
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their infancy, to bear cold. The frame cannot stand se 
great an alteration, and all the differences, in point of food, 
clothing, &c. that must take place. Unaccustomed to take 
‘precautions against cold, and not believing them necessary, 
those who are subject to such an alteration must suffer from 
perpetual neglect and imprudences, and generally sink soon 
under the inclemency of the seasons, and the hardships to 
which they are subjected. The want of heat is particularly 
felt, insomuch, that an Italian nobleman, who found him- 
‘self miserable in this country from the cold he experienced, 
declared his full conviction, «« That the moon of Italy had 
«© more warmth in it than the sun of England.” _ 
To go also from a dry to a damp climate, is unfavourable 
to health. Hence several of these emigrants, who have 
been compelled to exchange the dry climate of France, for 
the humid atmosphere of Great Britain, complain, that 
they suffer much from the change, and, in particular, that 
their eyes are much affected by it. Among the emigrant 
priests, however, who live with great reget ry the mor- 
tality 7 is extremely gradual. 
"To go, however, from a cold and damp, to a dry and 
warm climate, more especially at an advanced period of 
life, may ‘tend to promote health and longevity. It is said, 
that old people, who go even from Portugal to the Brazils, 
get a new lease of life, “The attentions which are neces- 
sary, in a bad climate, render a good one, where they are 
not so essential, delightful to the indolence of old age; and 
‘old people may, in such climates, be almost constantly in 
the open air, which is highly favourable to good health *. 
WAL 


* The best change, according to Doctor Short, is, when persons who 
are natives of dry, wild, and mountainous places, whose fibres and vessels 
are naturally too tense, whose juices are strong and grumous, and who 
are addicted to choler and melancholy, take up their residence in a low, 
wet, 
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Such doctrines as these have naturally suggested a plan, 
byiw hich an artificial climate might be procured in any 
country. “We are informed by Dr Rush, that the late Dr 
Dewit of Germantown, who reached neatly an 100 years 
of age, after he became an old man, lived constantly i in a 
stove-room, and ‘seldom breathed an air below. 70°. In 
Sweden. also, by means ‘of stoves, they always keep their 
chambers i in the same temperature, notwithstanding the se- 
verity. of t their climate, whereas, with us, the aged generally 
die in winter ; and many individuals, in a weak and con= 
sumptive state, are obliged to fly to warmer climates, as the 
only means of safety. Might it not then be of the greatest 
service, both to the aged and to the consumptive, to have 
houses erected, of such a peculiar construction, that the air 
could always be preserved not only pure, but nearly of the 
same, ‘and of rather an elevated temperature ; ; so that the 
invalids, who resided in them, should never be affected by 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. Such an idea, it must be 
admitted, cannot be a general remedy or resource, but it is 
well entitled to the attention of those who are in affluent 
circumstances, by some of whom, it is hoped, the experi- 
ment will be fairly tried, both for their own sakes, and for 
that of human nature in general *. | | 
se apeapntie : | Conclusion. 


wet, and oozy situation. ‘Those persons, on the other hand, who are 
born in low, wet, or watery places, and whose fibres and vessels are 
weak and lax, thrive best on high, dry, wild, rocky, and mountainous. 
districts. —See Short’s Observations on Bills of Mortality, p. 60. 

-* Dr Pearson of Leicester Square has paid particular attention to this 
sec: and has contrived the plan of a house, that would enable any in- 
dividual, during the severest winter, to enjoy the pleasures of the genial 
warmth of a summer climate. On some such plan, hospitals for the aged, 
and the consumptive, might be erected. An ingenious author, in a very. 
recent publication, (Manual of Health,) has entered into this subject very 
fully, see p. 217. &c, He observes, “ I wish then, that asylums, or what 

some 
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We shall n now sib teeld to give a pies fiat tof ats cons 
sequences to be drawn froma this extensive inquiry regard« 
ing a place of residence calculated for health and longevity. 

The result seems to be, that it should be placed, if pos- 
sible, in. a temperate climate ;—in a situation moderatelp 
elevated ;—if in Great Britain, with a southern exposure,—~ 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, and, if possible, neara ras 
pid: stream. or river,—having a command of water fit for 
drinking,—sheltered by trees, but not environed: with exten= 
sive woods. or forests ;—with ‘a diy soil;-having fuel im 
abundance ;—with a moist, tather than a dry, atmosphere 3. 
—in an island, rather than om an extensive continent ;—= 
and either in a well planned village, or totally in the coun<_ 
try. It may be added, that in advanced years, a person 
ought either to remove to a. warmer country, or make an 

J artificial 


some one has termed, conservatories of old age™, may become common in Bri- 
tain. ‘They would be the most useful of hospitals; but they need not, in 
general, have the character of an hospital... Numbers of our countrymen: 
might repose their grey hairs with independence, in comfortable retreats, 
secured by a very moderate share of the earnings of their own industry. 
This is not altogether speculation, one club for old people has had a most 
Prosperous beginning. It was not established among us, and I am sorry 
to be obliged to import the fact — a country, from which all ss oe 
is likely to operate as a warning.” 

He then gives an account of the “ Réraite de la Viellesse 2 Chaillot,” ‘where 
a person, by advancing 1080 francs, in any installments, beginning not later 
than at 40 years of age, acquires the right of reception at 70, or at any 
other age, (provided the subscriber be incapacitated from maintaining him- 
self,) not earlicr than ten years after subscribing. . He is to be maintained 
without further expence for the remainder of his life. _ 

Gillespie’s Hospital at Edinburgh, is a retreat for old age that had been 
previously established. 

* This name seems to have originated with Dr Beddoes, see Hygaia,, Or 
Essays Moral and Medical, &c. Voh I. p. 94. 
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artificial climate, constantly living, during the severe and 
inclement seasons of the year, in well constructed houses, 
in which the genial warmth of summer may at all times 
be commanded *. 
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“s The following account of Marriages, Births, and Burials, in the Rus- 
sian Empire, for the year 1801, was sent me by a respectable correspon- 
dent, and eo fe in favour. ibs the healthiness and longevity of a north- 
erm climate. Mein 


Died Aged eo.) Died Agel, 
ek i re eg aie 3 : 9 ~ 109 
BESS id sm 92 15 -— 110 
ge F gee 93 | 1 - 114 
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SPB Ou? OF OFS 4 - 130 
L artianes 5 106 . wor 7 TGs 
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thee) 2t6 Aid 108 
Married, 298,158, Greek religion. Born, 1,179,476. Died, 726,278 


Increase of Inhabitants, 453,198. Mortality, 726,278; reckoning at 3 pez 
€ent. gives 24,209,300 Inhabitants. i , , 
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CHAP. oIVa. 


Kare . Oe 
ADVENTITIOUS OR MISCELLANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES, TEND 
ING TO PROMOTE HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


"Tuzre are several circumstances of an adventitious na- 
ture, of the most essential consequence to the health and 
longevity of an individual, which are in a great measure in- 
dependent of him, and consequently ought properly to be 
considered in this part of the ier ia 
These are, 1. His rank or situation in life, which original- 
ly depends upon the station in which his parents are placed, 
though it may afterwards be altered by his own industry and 
exertions. 2. His education, which must, also, in a great 
measure, depend upon them. 3. The particular occupation 
he pursues, most commonly determined on in consequence 
of their advice and directions. 4, His connubial con- 
nexion, which is generally sanctioned by the approbation of 
his parents, and ought always to be so, if they are in life ; 
and, 
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and, /astly, a-fortunate exemption. from those accidents to 
which the human frame is so peculiarly liable. 
We shall endeavour to explain, in their order, each of 
these particulars, and how they respectively bear on: the 
subjects of our pr@sent inquiry. | 
ES Rank IN — ie se 
colt, es “as sustly, slecuile thas’ it is- not! uithe- rich: and 
great, nor those who: depend on medicines, who become 
old; but such as use much exercise, are exposed. to the fresh 
air, and. whose food is plain.and moderate * 5 and it is-cer- 
tain, that persons of that description stand the best chance 
of living) long... The! plainness of their food exempts them 
from: many diseases, and. renders those-by which. they are 
attacked less dangerous :-'The labour they must necessarily 
undergo, not: only: clears their blood from,many. noxious 
humours, but also! gives’ them that sound, repose at night 
which is, so, réfresliing and. desirable :) Exposuré; to’ the 


jidiahiadas of the» ‘SEASONS, makes their. frame hardy and 


vigorous, and enables them longer to retain the possession 
of their strength and faculties ; and being exempted from 
these. violent passions which agitate the higher orders, their 
iminids are less affected. by various cireumstances, which oc 
€asion,so many fatal disorders. hid persans: -Of a superior 
tank. in. life... phy 
. Hence it would ain't that the situation of. the, mide 
ding, and even the lower. orders ofi society; 1s peculiarly 
favourable to health and,longevity,. 6) yy >: | 
pee Ra Pee MET: Te 


* Hufeland, Vol. I. p: 164... Fothergiil, Annual Register, anno 1786, 
Natural History, p: 64. See some excellent’ observations on this subject; 
‘Wa’ Short’s Tables of Bills of Mortality, p. 145. 146s 147, 
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{t is contended, however, that the situation of the lower 
orders is miserable, for want of richer food, finer. liquors, 


better houses, and'more substantial coring Let's us con- 
sider these points separately. | GitS. CTU ERG 
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1. Those who account it an advantage to live on great 
quantities of rich food, do not consider the consequences 
resulting therefrom. HH they were to have a luxurious re- 


“past spread before them, and were told, that if they ven- 


tured to partake of it, they were immediately to be sub- 
jected to the severest tortures, the ‘instruments of which 
-were placed before them, few would wish to take’a share 
‘in such an entertainment. Yet, in fact, the case is nearly 


similar with those who live luxuriously, for though the tor- 
tures they must experience are not immediate; yet they are 
certain. The gout, and various other complaints to which 


‘they are afterwards subjected, the necessary consequences 
-of these rich repasts, ‘sooner or later do attack them, and 
‘make them sincerely wish that they had lived on plainer 
fare, and had not yee to the temptations placed Perce 
-them. © bd! ; A met HG, ¢ELBO- : 


2. The stronger sorts of liquor are certainly of use as me- 


-dicines, but are not essential for health or strength. ‘They | 


may be of service in curing disease, but the constant: use 
of them not only destroys their salutary effects as medicines, 


“but occasions a variety of disorders.: There is no liquor, 


on the whole, so well calculated for the use of man as the 
element of water itself, provided it is freed from every 
noxious mixture. In a future part of the work, when the 
subject of liquid food is treated of, (See Part II. Chap. II.) 
the means will be pointed out by which this valuable beve- 


“rage, in its purest state, will be rendered accessible to the 


_ poorest 
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i ‘podrest’ individual, in almost any situation, where water is 
at all to be ct in cits quantity. 3 
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eS ‘In regat to’ warm houses, there is reason to believe, 
that the exclusion of air is too much attended to, even in 
these northern climates, unless where sickness or old age 
may render’ it necessary.” In proof of this'assertion, it may 
be stated, that Doctor Lyne, an Irish physician, who died 
of the small-pox at the age of 85, built a house in a pecu- 
va tmatiner, $0 as to have the full benefit of the circulation 
of air? Every window had another opposite to it, none of 
which hé éver sufferéd’to be shut or glazed, but they were 
| is one kept open, without any defence against the 
‘weather. "Phe room the Doctor lay in, had’ four open win- 
- ‘doWs) two’ on’each side of his bed. It was remarked, that 
~ for fifty years together, nobody died out of his house, al- 
ee he’ always had a numerous family.” Upon his death, 
his son: glazed all the windows, soon after which there 
_ ‘were several buried out of thé house *. He carried this 
doctrine t6 stich an excess, as to contend, that no house 
was wholesome, “ where'a dog could not get in under the 
¥¢‘door, and a bird at the window +.” 
4. °Nor is warm clothing, except to infants, so essential 
* as*mnany people imagine ; at least much depends upon cus- 
tom. ” At first, an addition to the usual quantity is found of 
service ; but the effect of it is soon lost. A story is told of 
Lewis XIV. who observed a person, having the appearance 
ta wi a gentleman, in a remarkably cold day, dressed in silk, 
x Le | - with 


* Smith’s State of the County and City of Cork, Vol. Il. p. 429.. Wate 
kinson’s Philosophical Survey of Ireland, p. 189. 


+ In China, however, in warm weather, they have no other door but 


an open matted screen, and the windows are either entirely open, or off 


thin paper only. Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 349. 
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with his hat under‘his arm, and seemingly not in: the least 
affected by the severity of the weather ; whereas the King, 
in a covered carriage, clothed in the most substantial man- 
ner, and even with all the advantages. of, fur, could not 
keep himself warm. The King, struck with the circum- 
stance, stopped) his carriage, and requested. the gentle- 
man would. have the goodness to inform him.how, this 
could happen. «If your Majestys (he said inja whisper), 
“would do as I do, put all your. wardrobe. on cyour, back at 


‘‘ once, you. would be as warm.as.1 am,” a And, in,fact, se 


person, by custom, may be as well protected from cold. by 
moderate, clothing, unless caries to.an extreme, aa by the 
heavier and more substantial. qh Syed baleen 

But were it admitted, that, in some respects, more esper 
cially during sickness and old age, the situation, of the poor 


is not so eligible as those who move in the higher SpHPER AS 


ow; 
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the lower orders age to be scucuae not withthe dnahe 
er ranks in civilized society, but with man/in.a barbarous. 
state, and then the advantages of the: situation, in,which 
they. are now placed, will appear more evident. | Without 
going to the wilds of America, or/to the forests of New 
Holland, let us consider what was the state of districts in 
our own country, in times not very remote. It is. reported, 
on the most respectable authority, that, prior to.the year 
1745, that part of Scotland called Rannach, im the interior 
parts of the Highlands, was inhabited by a race of. people, 
whose mode of living may be judged of from,the following 
particulars. The bulk of. the tenants there had no such 
thing as beds, but they lay on the ground, with a little hea- 
ther or fern under them. One single blanket was all their 
bed-clothes, excepting their body-clothes: ‘Fheir houses 
were miserable huts, into which one could not enter but 
on all-fours ; 3 and, after entering, it was impossible to stand 

upright, 
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“upright. They had little to live on; and grain was so dif- 


ficult to be had, that they were obliged to bleed their cows 
several” times inthe. years to boil the blood, and to eat it 
like bread *, ‘The situation of this district i is now complete- 


dy altered-s and its inhabitants enjoy at present as many of 


the. ‘comforts of life as any, of their neighbours. _ It cannot 
be doubted, however, that even the common beggars in 
Scotland now possess more of the. comforts of life, than 
was formerly enjoyed, even by a higher description of per~ 
sons, in tude and barbarous ages. 

» Nor was England itself i in a better. state about two or 
three centuries Ago. Erasmus ascribes the frequent plagues 
in ‘England, to the nastiness and dirt, and slovenly — habits 
among the people. « The floors,” says he, “ are common- 
sly of clay, strewed with rushes, under which lies, un- 
“s molested, an ancient collection of beer, grease, frag- 
« ments, bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and. cats, and 
«¢ every thing that is nasty +.” 

. ' Holingshed, who lived in Queen Elizabeth's reign, gives 
a very curious account of. the plain, or rather rude way of 
living of the preceding generation, There scarcely was a 
chimney to the houses, even in considerable towns. The 
fire was kindled by the wall, and the smoke sought its way 
out at the roof, or door, or windows: The houses were 
nothing but watling, plastered over with clay: The people 
slept on straw pallets, and had a good round log under 
their head for a pillow ; and almost all the furniture and 
utensils were of wood+. Such representations, however 
well authenticated, seem hardly credible i in these times. 
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* » Statistical, necoist of Sciahaaedy Parish of Bontineally Wel. iL. p: 458. 
4. Erasmus,'Pipict. yalelo:> is, soi 


- 4 See Hume's History ¢ of England, ‘Vol. W. p. 449,; ; ahd "Note § S. at the 
end of that Volume. 
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' 2. EDUCATION. » : Las 


THERE is perhaps no subject that has been more com- — 


pletely discussed than that of education; not only has every 
particular connected with it been frequently considered, but 


it has been treated of by such able men, as a Locke, a Mjl-_ 


ton, a Rousseau, a Helvetius, a Chesterfield, and many 


other distinguished authors, who have anticipated almost. 


every idea 77 a moral point of view, including politeness of . 


behaviour, that could be brought forward regarding it; and — 
in various other publications, the physical part of education has 
been ably explained*. Little, therefore, remains to be done, a 


but to give some general views of the doctrines which have 
been already promulgated, intermingled with such observa- 
tions as may have occurred to the author, in consequence 
of his own personal experience in the management of a nu- 
merous family. 

The importance of education, both physical and aBLY 
cannot be estimated too highly. he future health and hap- 
piness of every individual must, in a great measure, depend 
upon it. At the same time, it is not to be wondered at, 
that so few should be completely educated. Consider, for 
a moment, how many years must elapse before the helpless 
infant reaches maturity ; how many various particulars must 
be adverted to, and how the attention of the parents must 
be distracted, when they have a numerous family to bring 
up. These difficulties must embarrass even those who 
possess independent SOREUNS 5 ; but they must press, with 

painful 


* See les CEuvres de Pierre Camper, edit. 1803 ,Vol. Ill. p. 223, where 
he writes an essay, in answer to the question publicly proposed, regarding 
the rules the most proper for the education of children, and the most likely 
to preserve mag in good health, and to enable him to, reach a great age. 
See also Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, Chap. I. 
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painful severity, upon persons who are placed in moderate 


circumstances, and still more upon such as are compelled, 
from the profits of their daily wile to maintain them- 
selves and their families. 

In considering the subject of: resieioits in preiiesal with- 
out alluding to particular professions or situations in life, 
I think it may be treated of under the following heads: 
1. Food. 2. Clothing. 3. Air. 4. Exercise. 5. Amuse- 
ments. 6. Habits. 7. Health. 8. Personal appearance 
and behaviour.’ 9. Mental information. And, 10. Moral 
and religious instruction.’ 


A few cursory observations on each of these heads, is al 
ahat the limits of this work will admit of. 


v iF cf A Mia De 4 ss } it 


23 ‘The isnject of diet will require to be particularly dis- 
cussed in a subsequent part of this work, so that it is unne- 
eessary to dwell much upon it at present. It may be sufh- 
cient to remark, that’too much stress seems in general to be 
laid upon the necessity of the child being nursed by the 
mother. Where that can be effected, it certainly ought to 
be preferred ; but where any circumstance renders it either 
inconvenient or impracticable, the milk of any other healthy 
woman must be equally nourishing; nor can it well be 
doubted, that the milk of a nurse, living on a plain diet, 
and having nothing but an infant to attend to, must be more 
wholesome, and better calculated to rear a healthy child, 
than if it were nourished on the milk of its own mother, if 
her mode of living was either luxurious or irregular, or if 
her attention were distracted by a number of other avoca- 
tions *. In many cases it is attempted to rear children, not 
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* The ingenious author of the Manual of Health, p. 273. has given us 
some judicious observations on this subject. He remarks, “ that suckling, 
if. 
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by the milk of a nurse, but by the spoon. This systemy 
however, cannot possibly be recommended; and ‘the most 
fatal consequences have resulted from it, wherever it ‘has 
been tried to any extent. Where the experiment has ‘been 
made,, Camper observes, that the milk of goats has been 
found the best substitute for that of women 5 a circumstance 
not generally known, and which it is site: therefore, t to 

amention*, . Rao t . 
When milk tnisthied no dele necessary, chistes no food. 
more wholesome than boiled oatmeal, with milk or small- 
beer; the meal, however, ought to be properly peor, 
as is almost uniformly the case in Scotland; ‘that is, the 
grain ought first to be thoroughly dried ina kiln} j silonarhe 
then to be cleared from the husk, and, lastly, ground into 
meal. The flour of wheat or barley, if previously dried in 
the same way, and cleared from the husk, would probably 
be equally wholesome ; but the skin has no nourishment‘in 
it, (in barley it is even noxious;) and gram, which is: first 
dried, and then boiled, is peculiarly wholesome +. If pana- 
. Vi wctiiada 


if accompanied by weakness, or want of appetite, is attended by the risk 
of bringing on the tubercular inflammation.. Yet, whether it be that 
novel writers and poets, with the whole race of sentimental penmen, 
who s seem, as It were ex officio, ignorant of the human economy, though 
‘none are more forward to give directions respecting it, have succeeded in 
their pernicious efforts to stir up the tender affections against the health,— 
as if it were not of greater importance, that. a mother should preserve 
herself for her child, than give it the breast for a” few months,—we do not 
always, prevail by our endeavours to a stop to this Bnei where it 
is most hurtful, Be ners 


f 


so * West India. erg are easily fed, have no rank smell, ive sil mill, 
and the flesh of the ewe-goat, when. properly fattened, is not much in- _ 
ferior to mutton; they seem to be a race of animals that ought to be pros 
pagated in this country, 


_ > It is proper, at the sametime, to.remark, that flour of wheat is bind~ 
‘ing, and the meal of oats is laxative. Each, , therefore, may answer. best i ta} 
dtifes ‘eat circumstances, 
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da is: “used, it is: better mates of aecuit, than fermented 
bred | Late SiG QD | 
As children advance im years, t their diet must be more 


ft Sp idieninsi but ought always ‘to be simple, Camper agrees 
~ with Plato in preferring, for the children of the rich, roast- 


Ses 


ed meat to boiled. It is singular that he should condemn 


‘potatoes as food, more especially for children, Owing to 


their’ viscidity, he considers them as indigestible, and he 
quotes Boerhaave in ‘support of that opinion. But itis pro- 


 bable that the potatoes of Holland are not of a- meally sort, 


but glutinous, and consequently difficult to digest.’ He 


‘particularly recommends, however, on the authority’ of Ke- 


 nophon and Lord Bacon, the eating’ of water-cresses, (cres- 


on alenois, the #asturtium agquaticum,) the use of which, he 
‘affirms is one of the best means of preventing putrefactions, 


whether of the fluids or solids *; It is also one of the best 


yemedies against ‘the scurvy, to which we are all more or 
less liable, even in our youth. 
“In regard to wine, he thinks that it should not be given 


to children but once a-day, after dinner, and then, in small 
“quantities. Hippocrates allowed wine to young people; 


but Plato, on the contrary, thought they should not taste 
it till they were eighteen years of age. 


2. Clothing must also be treated of in a subsequent part 
of this work; it is only necessary, therefore, to remark, in 
this place, that it cannot be too simple. The great rule to 


be observed 1 is this, that a child should have as many ¢ élothes 
as are necessary to keep it. warm, and that igak be g quite 


“ easy 


“~< 
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* An éminent physician, however, states, that the daily use of this 


“herb is only fit for strohg stomachs. In others it occasions Rohe 


and eructation, and sometimes heartburn. 


C, asoeg 
easy for its body. Hardiness, properly, does not consist 
in going thin clothed, but in being able, well clothed, to— 
stand any weather.. The croup, that disease so fatal to 
children, is principally, if not altogether owing to thin 
clothing *. ee oe com a see eee 
rol Paral Aare by 

3, Pure air is more essential to children than even to 
grown people. ‘The tenderer the organs, the more sensibly 
they must be affected by any defect in so essential a requi- 
site of life. In warm countries, fewer children’ perish, 
because they are constantly out of doors; and in cold coun- 
tries, those children are the healthiest, who are the most 
commonly in the open air. Indeed, being hardily reared, 
in this respect, lays an admirable foundation of future 
strength and vigour... Those, for instance,. who, when 
young, have constantly breathed the pute- atmosphere’ of 
the mountains of Wales, of Scotland, or of Ireland, never 
fail to experience afterwards, even when they are exposed 
to the dangers of an unwholesome atmosphere, the advan- 
tages of this early treatment. They resist. better the im- 
pression of the elements ; they are less liable to be attack~ 
ed by the gout, and other chronic disorders ; and they en- 
joy health, whilst persons of the same age, differently bred 
up, are the martyrs of disease +. . 
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..* Fhe celebrated John Hunter, gave the following receipt for rearing 
healthy and strong children. ‘“ Give children, from their birth, plenty of 
““¢ milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty of flannel.” ‘The young of other ani- 
ymals are well protected from cold. 


+ Parents often err, however, by exposing their children to cold, and 
“bathing them in cold seasons of the year, with a view of hardening them. 
‘This should never ,be attempted, without great precautions in regard to 
clothing. ‘The young of. all animals delight in warmth. To fatten cattle 
and poultry, we must keep them warm. : } | 
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4. An early attention to exercise, as a branch of. physi- 
cal education, cannot be too, strongly recommended ye 
The ancients, it is well known, considered what they | 
called the Gymnastic arts as one of the most essential 
branches. of education. It would be in vain, however, to 
attempt, in. this. place, to explain a subject, on which so 
many \ volumes have been written +, and the nature and ad~ 
vantages, of which must be discussed 1 in a subsequent part 
of this Work. . | 

‘There i is one : point, at the same ane, which it is proper 
to take notice of in this place. Milton, in his « Tractate on 
ec Education,” justly observes, that the training up of youth 
cannot be considered as complete and generous, unless it 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war. 
On these: principles, I.consider it essential that. boys should 
be trained up to military exercises. Even girls are the bet- 
ter to be taught how to march. It makes them erect in 
their posture, and teaches them how to balance their, bodies 
properly, when either walking or dancing. It also opens 
their chest, and improves their shape and appearance In 


regard | to military exercise for boys, not only marching, 
but learning the use of the musket is so essential, in these 


critical times, with a view of keeping up the military. spirit 
of the nation, that it ought to be enforced by legislative 
authority, 


* Dr Beddoes, in his valuable Treatise on Consumptions, attributes 
them so much to inactivity, that exercise, properly managed, it cannot be 
doubted, would frequently prevent that fatal disorder, to which the na- 


tives of pete kingdoms are so peculiarly liable. P.117-125. 


+ See, in particular, Gymnastics for Youth, or a Guide to Healthful and 
Amusing Exercises, for the use of Schools, by C. G. Saltzman, translated 


from the German. , Printed at London, in one vol. 8vo. a work of con: - 


siderable merit. 


> 


be of service. 
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pee ity, ‘and every boy at school tage how to protect 
himself, mee how to defend his peti 5 
5. A numerous family, under a nipaar ; =e of ma- 
nagement, is a great source of pleasure to their parents, and 
renders them totally independent of other people, either for 


society or amusement; for, with such a family, it is in 


their power to have a ball, a concert, or a little theatrical, 
representation, whenever they wish for it; and, when they 
have leisure, there are other of their little amusements in 


which they can occasionally partake. Swift recommends 


running up and down stairs as an excellent exercise. He 
would have found it not only wholesome, but amusing, 
had he had a number of fine children to have oS him 
in the recreation, 

“Tt is both a pleasant and an useful alsa? to have little 


dances, and other entertainments, for young people and 


their companions, provided regular hours are kept, with- 
out which they are highly prejudicial. Such meetings not 
only amuse the children, but teach them a politeness of 
behaviour, and a self-possession in a crowd, which is of 
great advantage to them in after-life. It also lays. ‘the foun- 
dation of future acquaintance and connexions, which may 
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6. It is of great importance to teach children useful ha- 
bits when they are young *. ‘They oreery ‘be Se ee early 
Sig EE «anpiagn, 709 08. Ba id oes meres 


* Children, when yery. young, get into a habit of axtinis their food 
too quickly, particularly fruit, and other substances of which they are 
fond. ‘To prevent their acquiring this habit, amusing devices might be 
employed, as cutting 2 pear, an apple, a piece of cake, or any other ar- 
ticle of the same sort, ‘into a number of pieces, arranging them in lines 
like an army, with one as an officer in the centre, and ae that 

the 
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great cleanliness of person; to pay; particular attention fo 
their teeth. to wash their a1 in cold water 5 to rise early 5 
i other useful PEARHSES ae 


- 


“n, “Azistotle po chase “ae an elegant person is pre« 
ferable to many letters, of recommendation. _ _ It is: mcum- 
bent, therefore, upon parents, to prevent, if possible, any 
personal defects with which they are threatened. Every 
endeavour, for instance, should. be made use-of to correct 
the habit of squinting, or any. other defect likely to render 
their external appearance. less; agreeable. Care, however, 
must be taken not to injure the health, for the purpose of 
obtaining. any. imaginary: beauty,. as. a, small waist,. or the 
like +. In regard to the behaviour of children, I have found 

It, on» proper occasions, of great service, to introduce 

them to strangers at. homey, as it: prevents their being shy 
or awkward. i in company ; their little innocent or. sprightly 
remarks are amusing; the little dances they may exhibit 
are interesting ;, and, on the. whele, their presence adds to 
the pleasure of the entertainment, in the opinion of the 
most fastidious f. 


8. To be early instructed in the means of preserving 
health, and of guarding against the various dangers to which 
; individuals 


the whole army must be devoured, piece by piece, and in a regular manner! 
This interests little children so much, that they soon prefer it to a more 
speedy mode of consumption. 

* See. Lord. Bacon’ s Observations of Custom. and. gage Essay 
fortieth, where there are many, excellent, hints upon this subject. 

f On Shape-mending. See Manual of Health, p. 402. 

$ On the important subject of:politeness of behaviour, I know no work 
80 likely to be useful, as, “© The Elements of Polite Education,”’ compil- 
ed from Lord Chesterfield’s: Letters, by the Rev. Dr Gregery: idan at 
‘London, in one vol, 8vo. anno 1800. 
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individuals are “exposéd, and to know how to act when any 
unfortunate accident happens, is a most essential branch of 
education which has hitherto been too much neglected. This 
subject has been lately taken up by an intelligent German 
author, who, in his Catechism of Health *, has pointed out 
the varidus particulars connected with their preservation 
and health, in which children ought to be instructed 5 3; and 
which contains information which’ every i individual would 
find useful ‘in his progress through life. “Some work of 
the same ‘description, better: adapted to the manners and 
‘mode of living of the inhabitants of this. country, ‘would 
be a most useful publication, a knowledge of which ought 
to be disseminated throughout all our ire seminaries. | 
~ 9, Philosophers differ’ as to the shea what the re 
tion of youth should begin. Quintilian recommends three 
years, Plato six, Aristotle seven, and Chrysippus, on the 
other hand, asserts, that parents may instruct their children 
at allages. Aristotle justly observes, that nothing can be 
more reprehensible, than to exact too much from children, 
at any age, for great fatigue of body must injure the mind, 

and too great exertions “ie ‘the mind are 4 tn to the 


body +." 
© The 


ee, the Catechism of Health, selected and translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr Faust, printed at Edinburgh, anno 1797. 


+ The following observations, transmitted tome by a respectable friend, 
upon this interesting subject, merit particular attention. ‘ As far as re- 
gards health, I think the modern system of education, which is made to 
commence almost with infancy, extremely reprehensible. I do not say 
that the human faculties are incapable of exercise at a very early period ; 
but, lL apprehend, they may be exercised, perfectly consistent with health, 
in a manner even more useful than in book-learning. You, Sir, who 
‘know so much of agriculture and rural affairs, need not be informed, that 
our common clowns somctimes possess more useful knowledge than our 

philosophers ; 
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pe aite: studies of children ought! to’ be directed in such a 
| Tnanner, as not to disgust: them, or to make them abandon 
itp ultimately eee should be made, as much ‘as possi- 
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philosophers; and that tale and Pindar do not contain all that is requi- 
site for man to ‘know. I see a remarkable difference between children 
educated in the metropolis, and in the country. “The former, though 
they may have read more books, are yet more deplorably i ignorant than the 
latter; they know nothing of the growth and progress of the commonest 
vegetables, and still less of the animal creation. ‘The contemptuous term 
of Cockneys, which is applied to them, I apprehend to be expressive of 
their ignorance in every thing beyond the precincts of the kitchen; and 
1 certainly would rather that my son should be guilty of a false quantity, 
in reading a Greek or Latin een than oie of those sepa in which 
all mankind are interested. — 5 OG 

‘The education of the body does not, However, ees that of the 

mind; and, if people are not in too great a hurry, there is time enough 
for both.: The pracox ingenium Vhave seldom found answered by maturi- 
ty; and the powers of the mind are generally, in those cases, overpowered 
by a debilitated and exhausted body. When the bones and cartilages are 
soft, the sinews unstrung, the whole body a fasciculus of blood vessels, 
‘and in a growing state, then, pure air, and almost constant exercise, is re- 
quired, to give, by action, stability to the frame. Providence, in the un- 
erring dispensation of nature, has pointed this out; for young persons 
can scarcely endure a state of bodily inactivity. ‘They should range a- 
mong the woods and fields, be encouraged in active sports; and, as I be- 
fore observed, there are many ideas to be gained without the aid of books. 
At least I would deprecate strongly too much restraint. My own youth, 


till 15, was spent in fishing, hunting, and field sports. At that period, ¥ 


could not correctly spell my own language, knew little of Latin, nothing 
of French, or Greek, or mathematics; but between that age and 20, 
I found time, (and under great disadvantages), to acquire a mass of know- 


ledge equal to that of most of my age; and to the wild tenor of my youth 


T ascribe, in a great measure, the vigorous constitution I now enjoy, and I 
_now can, I believe, bear a sedentary life much better, because my early 
years were not sedentary ; ; perhaps, indeed, ‘my mind is more vigorous 
for it as well as my body ; ; besides that, having a fondness for study, my 
‘attachment to it, at a time of life when young people are too apt to fancy 
they have attained sufficient, kept me, I believe, out of vice. What is 
learned also, at rather an advanced period is better learned. 

“‘ There is, however, one reason for exacting some application from 


“young people, but not in the very tender years: and that is, to prevent 


them from contracting idle habits, For this reason, the indolent. should 
always 
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ble, a source of amusement, and never considered as a bur- 
densome task. It is of use to make them recite their les- 
_ sons with a loud. voice, and to get many of them, by heart. 

To what extent the memory should be exercised, at the 
same time, is a point of great importance. It is certainly 
tight, where a youth has naturally a good memory, to give 
it ample occupation ; but to force it too: much, weakens the 
intellectual faculties, and injures the health. It is better to 
exercise the talents! and. ud gmg.anay than to overload ine mex 
mory. . 

Among the various fame of ata be ldeeer 
in: youth, that of arithmetic is one of the most important, 
and it ought to be more attended to than is generally the 
case. Indeed, unless children are accustomed to figures at 
a pretty early period of life, they take a dislike to the study, 
and a prejudice against all professions, where arithmetic i ig 
necessary ;.:whereas, in every situation: in: life, a knowledge 
of this useful science is essential. yates is 

It is highly proper, when children are a little advanced, in 
life, to accustom them to repeat speeches, and to make them 
read them aloud, one after the other. To read aloud, some 
instructive. work. like. the Spectator, 8c. is an excellent 
practice, both for young and old, anda wholesome exer- 
cise. In this way, they are accustomed to it early ; any 
prejudice against it is removed ;.and much: useful peaprioiignes: 3 
may be disseminated in a family. 
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always be compelled to either some bodily or mental‘exertion. Neither 
am I arguing that no méral coertion should be used, or that habits of or- 
der, obedience, and regularity, should not be enforced. But, indeed, Sir, 
the modern system, from the confinement of the nursery, wheré miss or 
master must’not venture abroad, for fear of soiling their frocks, or falling’ 
into a ditch, to the confinement of the infant seminary, where they learn 
many thites to be afterwards unlearned, or at‘least forgotten, is utterly 
subversive of health and vigour, and is calculated gradually to enervate 
the hardy British race,” 
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_ As children must often be admitted to new privileges ia 
the family, as breakfasting in the parlour with their parents, 
dining, or drinking tea there, &c. &c. Ihave found it a good 
_ tule, to put them, for a month before the privilege is given, 
“¢ in a state of probation,” insisting on their acquiring, in the 
mabe some personal accomplishment, as a good carriage, 
&e. Tam persuaded that much may be effected in carry- 
ing on the education of children by means of such arts, 
which are infinitely preferable to harshness or severity. 

_ With a numerous family, it is necessary to have classes 
for spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, &c.; and the 
giving of little premiums to those who excel has been found 
extremely useful. They generally get them according to 
their years; ; but still, the apprehension of losing a place, and 
a little premium also, keeps up the diligence of the more 
elderly ; whilst the hopes of an accidental higher premium, 
and of a better place, excites the diligence of the younger. 

There is nothing more likely to be attended with bene- 
ficial consequences, than the plan of annually drawing up an 
account of the progress that has been made in the education 
of children. In such accounts, which ought to be subscrib- 
ed by the children themselves, a summary ought to be 
given, of the progress they have made within the period of 
the year, the books they have read, the masters they have 
attended, &c. kk would be difficult, however, where there 
is a very numerous family, to carry the plan universally in- 
to effect. 

In regard to schools ; I have no doubt that healthy boys 
_ ought to be sent to public schools, were it only for the pur- 
pose of giving them a knowledge of human nature, and pre- 
paring them for those scenes in which they must afterwards 

bustle*. As to girls, on the other hand, a private education 
: K. a 


* A very intelligent correspondent has remarked, that the mode of in- 
struction 
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is better, excepting for a year or two, previous to their being 
introduced into life. I have seldom seen a proper founda- 
tion laid at schools for girls, in regard to writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, music, dancing, and other essential accomplish-: . 
ments. At large schools, there are too many,for all, or almost 
any one, being properly attended to. The foundation should — 
therefore be laid at home, under the eye of an affectionate 
parent. After that is accomplished, a public school may be. 
of use, for one, or even two years, to complete the education 
thus founded, to excite emulation, to see more into the 
character of others, and to shake off a little of ey Tustic 
familiarity of family life. 


10. There still remains that most important of all the . 
branches of education, the improvement of the moral cha-- 
racter, and the laying a proper foundation of religious: 
principles. 

It cannot be expected that so extensive a subject can be 
much dwelt upon in a work like the present, more especi- 
ally as this is a particular that is very generally attended 
to, at least, in so far as regards the religious tenets of the 
country where any individual is born. In addition to 
these, the celebrated Helvetius has recommended a moral 
Catechism, and given an example of it, which, in many res- 

pects, 


struction and discipline now pursued at our public schools is obsolete, 
and not adapted to the times. The boys are also too numerous, and their 
morals and health, therefore, cannot be properly taken care of. He con- 
siders, therefore, a private school, where there are from 30 to 50 boys, 
infinitely preferable. I approve of such a school, as preparatory to a 
jarger.one; and I am satisfied that the great public schools might, in va~- 
rious respects, be greatly improved. But with all their disadvantages, I 
am satisfied, that a boy, destined for active life, ought to have his classical 
education completed at them. 
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pects, is drawn up with ability *. This hint might be 


greatly improved upon, and is well entitled to the atten- 
_ tion of those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of the rising generation+. The points most particularly 


to be inculcated on youthful minds are principally the fol- 
lowing ores strict regard to truth ;—Fidelity to promises 
or engagements s—A horror at the violation of property, 


: without which civilized society could not exist for a mo- 


ment +;—Affection for their more immediate connexions, 
since, as Doctor Johnson remarks, relations are ready-made 
friends : ,—A warm attachment for the interest of the coun- 
try where they reside;—And a deep conviction of the ex- 


jistence of a Deity, and the necessity of obeying his com- 


mands, as revealed in the Scriptures. 

I have thus theowh together a few hasty dbsetvations 
on the subject of education, some of which are the result 
of the experience of one who has been blessed with a more 


numerous family than usually falls to the lot of literary 


men, (namely, thirteen children,) and he trusts they will 
furnish hints to others which they may improve upon, and 
KY adapt 


* See a Treatise on Man, a posthumous work by Helvetius, translat- 
ed by Docter Hooper, in 2 vols. 8vo. printed at London, anno 1777, 
Vol. IL. p. 412. 


+ I would particularly recommend this to the attention of Mr Lindley 


Murray, of Doctor Mavor, of Mrs Edgeworth, of Madame Genlis, or of © 


some other distinguished author who has written on education; or, let 
the religious. and moral catechisms be combined, leaving out of the former 
all abstruse doctrines beyond the usual reach of youthful minds. 


+ Helvetius justly remarks, that the preservation of property is the 


~ ‘most sacred of all rights. If one could reap the harvest, where another 


had ploughed the land and sowed the seed, no man would plough or 
sow, and the whole country would be exposed to the horrors of famine. 
From the moment that any one can, with mnpunity, usurp the property 
of another, mankind return to the state of war, all society is dissolved, 
and men must fly from each other like lions and tygers, Vol, II. p. 415. 
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adapt to the peculiar circumstances in which tes are 
placed. | | 
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3. Occurarions. ont este RPS 
ry whan aed 

Ir is ‘sacubl that. any oie noctdeve aa could exist 
without a great diversity of occupation or employment. 
One portion of the community must be devoted to the es- 
sential purposes of providing, food, clothing, and shelter; 
others will be employed in the magistracy, and in the 
learned professions, at law, divinity, and medicine; others 
in defending the country, either by sea or land; others in 
foreign commerce 3 in the manufacture of various articles, 
calculated either for foreign or domestic consumption 5 and, 
lastly, others in the various professions connected with the 
luxury, the pleasures, and the refinement of a great em- 
pire. a6 eI 
In considering the subject of the various occupations 
usual in civilized society, more especially as connected with 
health and longevity, I think that they may, with pro- 
priety, be divided into the following classes: 1. The labo- 
rious in the country, or husbandmen;. 2. The laborious in 
towns and villages, or the manufacturing class; 3. The la- 
borious under ground, or the mining class; 4. The active 
by land, or the military class; 5. The active by sea; 6. 
The commercial class; 7. The voluptuous in towns; 8. 
The voluvtuous in the country ; 9. The studious or learn- 
ed class ; and, lastly, The political class. In one or other 
of these classes, or in their respective families and depend- 
ents, every individual in a great community, with the ex- 
ception of the poor, whether settled or vagrant, must be 
included. 


1. Without disparagement to the other classes of society, 
that 


re lie 


that of the husbandman must be accounted the most im- 
portant and essential, for without their industry in raising 
food, no political society could. possibly be maintained. 
Their labours, therefore, must be accounted the basis on 


which the existence and prosperity of every political com- 


munity must depend ; and if, by their exertions, a sufhcient 
quantity of wholesome provisions be raised, a state can 
hardly fail tol prospersiii to erates. ban eos 
The situation of the staidleaslt cies sien been sitechaiend 
as unfavourable to health and longevity. Engaged, it is 
said, in incessant toils, driven often from the extremity of 
heat to cold, exposed to all the inclemencies of the ele- 
ments 5 these wear out the best constitutions ; and extreme 
old: age is'‘more to be:ascribed to uncommon strength of 
stamina, than to fine air and climate, otherwise the effects 
of these would be:more equally felt *.. Persons employed 
in agriculture, however, possess many: advantages in point 
of health : "The labour indeed is constant, but not in ge- 
neral so violent as either to exhaust the strength by over 
exertion, or to excite any weakening degree of discharge 
by perspiration. ‘The variety of employment is also a fa- 
vourable circumstance; the air they breathe is pure and 
uncontaminated by any noxions vapours ; the diet is in ge- 
neral, wholesome ;. the, hours they keep are regular; the 
mind is in a great measure exempted: from care and anxie- 
ty; and they are exposed to fewer temptations to yice than 
those we live in.crowded society +. 
. . K3 2: 


* Statistical Account of Scotland, Parish of Bothwell, Vol. XVI. p. 302. 


+ See these particulars more fully enlarged upon, in a very ingenious es- 
say on the preservation of the health of persons employed in agriculture, 
by Dr Falconer, printed separately, anno 1789, and also published in the 
4th volume of the papers of the Bath Society. It is said, that a tempe- 
rate gardener is, on the whole, the most healthy of all professions, 


it 
fi 
| 
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2, The manufacturing class, are the next, in point of im- 
portance, to husbandmen ; for food itself would be of little 
avail without the advantages which their labours produce, 
in-particular, those of clothing and shelter. It i is much to 

be regretted, that, amidstthe variety of these manufactures, 
some of them must be unwholesome ; and: yet, unless per-~ 
sons were induced to enter into these professions, one half 
of the pleasures and comforts of life-would be lost to the 
rest of the community. Measures, however, might cer-= 
tainly be thought of, by which this great source of human 
misery might»be ‘considerably diminished. For instance, 
wherever any. machine could be invented that would answer 
the purpose of manual labour in any: unwholesome profes- 
sion, the use of such machine ought:certainly to be pro- 
moted, by private assistance and public encouragement. 
Laws ought also to be enacted, (such as those in the cotton 
trade), by which the:use of machinery, im any degree hurt- 
ful to the health. and constitutions of the manufacturers, 
ought to be prohibited. It would be eat parehy desirable to 
publish works pointing out the means of using precautions, 
by which manufactures, necessarily unwholesome, may be 
carried on in ‘a manner less’ prejudicial than otherwise must 
be the case.’ A work of this sort, om the diseases of artificers, 
was published by a respectable author above a century ago, 
and has since been translated into English 5 but though we 
have become the greatest manufacturing ‘nation that ever 
existed, no work has since been written on the same inte- 
resting subject by any native of this country *. Those in- 

dividuals 


* See Bern. Ramazzini, “* De Morbis Artificum Diatriba”” Printed at - 
Utrecht, anno 1703; translated by Dr James into English, and publish- 
ed anno 1746, under the title of, “* a Dissertation on Endemial Diseases,” 
by Fred, Hoffman, and a ‘Treatise on the Diseases of Tradesmen, by B, 

Ramazzant. 
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dividuals who lose their health in occupations which are 
dangerous in themselves, but useful to society, ought to 
be maintained, in their old age, in a comfortable manner, 
either at, the public expence, or induced, by means of 
friendly societies, for Secures! proper ‘ptowiaen to them- 
selves *. | 

It has been much disputed, whether it is most expedient 
to ) have manufacturers collected i in towns or great villages, 
or scattered over the country. Whatever may be the case 
an fegard_ to profit, there can be no doubt in regard to 
health, that the latter plan is the most advantageous; and 
the happy effects which have resulted from it, both in 
the western parts of Yorkshire, and northern parts of Ire- 
dand, must render it desirable that such a aystens should 
be more eee exceed rod 


8. The mining class. didi forms a most tpipeitadt 
and valuable body of the community, without whose aid, 
many branches of manufacture could not be carried on, 
and many’ of the comforts of life could not be enjoyed. 
"There are some mines, as those of lead, which are certain- 
ly unwholesome, and the idea of working under ground is 
unnatural. But there are several instances of old age among 
‘tniners ts ; and, when they are put on a proper ee they 

1 cites iy orden vare 


‘Ramazzini. ‘There are some general observations on the diseases of trades~ 
amen in Valangin on Diet, p- 64, and the Manual of Health, p. 128. 


* Where a manufacture i is highly prejudicial, as that of white lead (in 
which a healthy man is destroyed in three years), it would be a good re- 
gulation to employ none but ae gata ea aaeee in it, to whom a respite 
would be mercy. ) 


+ As John Taylor, a miner in Leadhills, Scotland, who lived to 132 
years of age; and the old miner in Switzerland, whose body was dissected. 
A particular account of Taylor is given in Smellie’s Phil. of Nat. Hist. 
Vol L p. 528. 
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are as strong and healthy as other men. It is well known, 
that the miners of Cornwall are remarkable for their strength, 
the Cornish hug havin g long been celebrated ; and it appears, 
from the most undoubted authority, that the colliers of 
Alloa in Scotland, are as healthy as any description of peo- 
pak can well oo* . np VE wt) ARM 
4, The military class are, in sppennetaya sidohiy and ‘healthy, 
more especially where they are kept under a proper system 
of discipline. Indeed, those soldiers, who have survived 
the dangers of war are remarkable for long’ life.. They 
are generally stout and vigorous men; and the regularity, to 
which surviving soldiers must have accustomed themselves, 
whilst the careless and disorderly drop off, the erect pos- 
ture to which they have been trained, and being, of course, 
men well formed by nature, and habituated to march and 
walk well, (which familiarizes them toa natural and yea 
sri ainge all combine in their mE, Sls Se GUERY ay 


5. It has generally been supposed, that the life . ‘sea- 
faring people was. unfavourable to health and longevity ; 
but more accurate investigation has proved the contrary. 
he tables communicated from Greenwich Hospital are 
strongly in support of the’ idea, that the watery element is 
not unfriendly to the human frame, more especially if at- 

| Dae : tention 
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2 ei oe Statistical Account of Scotland, Parish of Alloa, Vol. VIII. 
P 619; out of 520 colliers, male and female, anno Abe 56 were above 


55 years of age. 
i 2 


+ Dr Jackson’s atabecdcns on the Health of the Soldier will be fiat 
ed in Part HI.—There are some useful gbseryations on the same subject 
in the Military Mentor, pririted in 2 vols. Svo. anno 1804, Vol. I. Lete 
ter II. p. 6. See'also' Xenophon’ s Instructions for a General of Cavalry, 
printed by Smeeton, "St Martin’s Lane, ‘London, anno 1802, mca 
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tention be paid-to their health as they advance in years. 
Among the’ out-pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, there 
-were, in 1 802, twenty-three above eighty, and no less a 
number than) ninety-six among the in-pensioners, making 
in all one hundred and three, out of four thousand nine 
hundred and nine individuals.» Nor ought it to be omitted, 
that, by the improvements which have been made in the 
diet of seamen by the celebrated Cooke, the mortality on 
board of his. ship was less than in the healthiest country 
that can be mentioned *. 

6. The commercial class, where their strength and spirits 
are not destroyed by hazardous speculation, have strong 
claims to health and longevity. Their labour is not op- 
pressive, and they have some leisure at command, which 


they can devote’ to air and:exercise. Those who.deal in. 


retail: commerce, compose.a large proportion of ‘that mid- 
dling class of society; which are justly accounted not the 
Jeast valuable of the whole community. | They are in gene- 
ral educated, well informed, with obliging dispositions; and, 
when their business thrives, are likely to lead comfortable 
and happy lives.. Indeed, as:a merchant of the city of Lon- 
don once remarked, no other rank of the neo knew so 
well in what true comfort consists. 


7. The voluptuous in towns, or those who follow pleasure 
as their occupation, including also artists, actors, and all 
those who administer to the luxuries of a wealthy capital, 
are. a numerous class in. every wealthy county and are 

y seldom 


- 


_.* The means recommended in Dr Trotter’s Medicina Nautica will be 
particularly mentioned in Part If., when the means of preserving the 
health of sailors are more particularly discussed. 
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seldom distinguished for health. Indeed, how can it be 
expected, that those who think of nothing but sensual en- 
joyments, and who would sacrifice any thing for the. grati- 
fication ,of a moment, can be healthy, or can live long. 
‘Without dwelling on the diseases to which’ they are liable *, 
the irregularity of the hours. they keep, and their unceas~ 
ingly running after trifling objects, must be pernicious. 
They soon get into a weak and irritable state, andy thats, 
life becomes a burden to themselves and others. 
8. The voluptuous in the country, have great advan tages 
‘over their town rivals, at least in point: of health. Their 
‘pursuits, however, are not much more important. ‘The ex- 
-ercise they take, though often too violent, hardens their 
‘frame, and gives them a robust and manly appearance ; but 
those who, in their youth, have directed their attention al- 
-most exclusively to the pleasures of the chase, when they 
get old, have no resource but one, and in general fly to the 
-bottle as their only means of consolation: This, if carried 
to excess, soon terminates their career, 9) 9) 
tat foods ALES wid Lf : 

9. The learned professions, and those who direct their 

attention to study, have seldom reached art longevity. : 


The 


f 


* The best work upon this subject is Tissot’s Essai sur les Maladies des 
Gens du Monde. In regard to those who administer to the pleasures of 
the rich, I examined a singular book, called* The Thespian Dictionary, 
*‘-or Dramatic Biography,” printed in 1 vol. 8vo.anno 1805, where 
there are sketches of the lives of the principal dramatists, composers, 
managers, actors, and actresses of the united kingdom, amounting, in 
vall, to. about 700; and, of the whole number, there are only two dis- 
tinguished by great age, namely, Charles Macklin, a native of Ireland, 
who lived to.above 100, as some affirm, and Cervetto, a musician, probably 
a native of Italy, who was, it is said, 103 years of age. A sufficient 
proof how few persons of that description are remarkable for longevity. 


Leu beyond, 80 years of ages » 
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_ The lawyers are not a long lived race. When well em- 
Ears they are overwhelmed, with’ the business they are 
obliged | to go through, and have little time’ to attend to ex- 
ercise. ‘The contentious and'wrangling habits they acquire 
are not favourable to health. Some distinguished charac- 
ters among them, / 28, an Earl of Mansfield, a Lord Kames, 
and a few’ others, have lived. the sea hee have seldom 

. Physicians: are not’ aia ed fo rarer at least 
in modern. times.’ Hippocrates lived to. the age of 104; 
and Galen, though originally of a weak habit of beady, died 


in the 140th year of his age; but no modern instance can 


be produced of such length of life:in any remarkable phy- 


sician *. They: certainly. run some risks of infection in 


their attendance on. the sick, live im a:state of constant hur- 


_ ry, and have not a complete command of their time, being 


liable to be called ‘out at: unseasonable hours. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to account for the shortness of their lives, 


unless on the supposition, that, knowing the imperfections 


of the human frame) they are alarmed with circumstances 


-which more ignorant persons would think little of ; or, that 
their minds are-so’much occupied with the means of cur- 


ing diseases, that they neglect the means of preserving 

health and preventing malady. | 
Nor are the clergy so long lived,, even chacige sin reside 
in the country, as might be expected, considering the ad~ 
vantages which their. situation furnishes. It is reported, 
that several who have suit as sisitaieatcdl in deserts and uncul- 
ot | tivated 


* One of the oldest physicians in modern times, is the respectable Dr 
William Heberden, who died in the 91st year of his age, leaving some 
valuable commentaries behind him, on the history and cure of diseases ; 
printed in one volume, 8vo. anno 1803. . Sir John Pringle, and some 
others, have reached about 80 to 84 years. 
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tivated” places, reached great age 5 but there are very few 
modern instances of the same sort. Many clergymen, un- 
doubtedly, retain their health and faculties to a great age, 
but their — is Kate too a for great longe- 
vite bed augnizerb ‘enter ot oid brink? Sor ey 
In ie to the studious or’ anid y Tae general they do 
not live so long in’ modern as in ancient times.” The philo- 
sophers of Greece and Rome were not shut up in learned 
‘seminaries, but acquired their knowledge by travelling, and 
dispensed the knowledge they had acquired ji ren and 
public walks.» Hence they led a more’active life, which 
is always favourable to health and longevity. ’ When mén 
of letters, in modern times, live” long, they seldom ‘enjoy 
‘as vigorous a state of health as persons in the country, who 
think but —- and. use — — CNEL CBEPONITTE TTF 
3 | 4 riod 8 SG SVR Bae Sys 
10. “Phe last great. — of ron is the political class, 
-an important body of men in all countries, but; in a free state, 
they also form a numerous class of the’ community. It is 
seldom that this description of men live‘long, unless they 
have sense’ enough to retire early from public business. | In- 
deed, the first object’ they ought tohave in view, as an 
artful politician once declared, is to secure’a good retreat. 
Where the success of a statesman depends’ upon: the mere 
‘pleasure of the prince, no situation’can be more auneenm 
In the words of wi eee pysod “atta ee ee 
- OQ how wretched (> 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ; | 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
‘That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have; 
3 | " » And 


* Yam informed, from the best authority, that, out of 1000 contri- 
butors to the fund for the benefit of the widows and children of the Scotch 
Clergy, about 29 die annually. ° 
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And when he falls, he falls like athe 
Pi. Never to hope again *. 


> 


saNon is it much better where a political character relies on. 
the bustle and intrigues of a popular assembly, and where 
he has the envy and malice of numerous rivals to contend 
with. There is hardly any of the passions, which, carried 
to. ane xtreme, is. more pernicious to the health than ambi- 
tion. It keeps the mind in a perpetual state of irritation 
and disquiet ; when successful, jealousy of the efforts of 
others preys upon the mind; when unfortunate, malice 
and revenge torment the unfortunate objects of their attacks 
and the mischief is, that people of that description are nei- 
ther happy in power or out of it. In the one case, they 
are oppressed with business, and, in the other, ney are 
miserable for want of employment. ! ynided 4 

In considering this general view of the dain tions of 
man, it appears how much they are upon a footing with re- 
gard to the comforts of life, and the prospects of health and 
longevity. Hence, though persons may repine at their own 
lot, and wish that they were placed in a different situation, 
those who are in that envied state are perhaps anxious for 
a similar change, knowing the disadvantages of their own 
situation, and ignorant of the cares and miseries attached 
to others. What then remains to be done, but to be satis- 
fied with the situation in which we are placed, and to be 
desirous of making it as comfortable and happy as circum- 
stances will admit of. 


* Shakespeare’s Plays, Henry VIII. Act 3. Scene 3. ‘This is not so much 
the case in a free, as in a despotic country. An offended Prince rarely 


forgives, but the leaders of parties or factions have their rises and their 
falls. 
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4. Marrrack A 


It is evident, that the happiness, and consequently the 
health, of every individual, must greatly depend upon the 
connubial connexion he forms. Whatever the gay libertine 
may think, marriage, when formed on proper principles, cer- 
tainly yields superior joy, and more exquisite gratifications, 
than any loose or temporary connexion can produce. If 
_ contrasted, as it sometimes is, with friendship between two. 
persons of the same sex, there can be no comparison ; for 
friendship in marriage, is sweetened with more delicacy 
and tenderness, and is confirmed by dearer pledges, than 
can attend the closest male alliance *. Such, indeed, are 
the innumerable advantages, both public ‘and private, re- 
sulting from this species of connexion, that the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen have invariably maintained, that it 
ought to be, in a peculiar manner, favoured by the laws, as 
the best foundation of political strength, and of social hap- 
piness t: | | 

The philosophic Buffon observes, that, after puberty, mar- 
riage is the proper state of man, and most consonant to his 
nature and circumstances t+. In youth, says Bacon, wives 

are our mistresses, companions in middle age, and nurses 
~ when we get old, so that a man has always reasons in fa- 
vour of matrimony §. But the author who has most fully 

dwelt 


_* See Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, Chap. IV. 
+ Such was the respect paid to marriage at Athens, that all commanders, 
erators, and persons intrusted with any matter of public confidence, were 
obliged to be married men. ‘The Roman laws against celibacy, during the 
Augustan age, were peculiarly severe. 
¢ Vol. IL. p. 422. 


§ See Bacon’s Works, Vol. II. p- 309. Essay VIIL—Of Marriage and 
Single Life. 
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dwelt upon this subject, is Hufeland *. He considers the 
marriage state as indispensably requisite for the moral per- 
_ fection of mankind. He contends, that it prevents debili- 
_tating dissipation on the one hand, and cold and unnatural 
“indifference on the other ; 3 that it moderates and regulates 
enjoyment, whilst it promotes domestic joy, which is the 
purest, the most uniform, and the least wasting of any 3; 
the best suited to physical as well as moral health; and 
the most likely to preserve the mind in that happy medium, 
which is the most favourable to longevity, It also lays the 
foundation, not only for the happiness of the present gene- 
ration, but of the future; for it is the matrimonial union 
alone, that produces to the state well educated citizens, 
accustomed from their youth to regularity, and an observe 
ance of the duties they have to perform. 

It is singular also, that by far the greatest proportion of 
those who have attained great age were married; and 
though sailors and soldiers have no particular inducement 
to enter into the connubial state, yet, out of a hundred and 
twenty-seven aged people, who are pensioners in the Hospi- 
tals of Greenwich and Kilmainham, there were only thirteen 
batchelors, whereas the remaining hundred and fourteen 
had been married men. 

_ Marriages, however, are not to be indiscriminately ap- 
proved of. ‘lo make them answer the purposes of health, 
and the other objects to be kept in view in the connubial 
state, there ought to be a parity of’station, a similiarity of 
temper, and no material disproportion in point of age. It 
is owing to the want of some of these most essential requi- 

sites, 


* He represents a batchelor as a mere egotist, restless, and unsteady; a 
prey to selfish humours and passions; and less interested for mankind and 
for his country, than for himself. -But to this description there are many 
exceptions. 
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sites, that the married state proves so often the source of» 
misery, instead of joy or comfort. 3 
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5. EXEMPTION FROM ACCIDENTS OR DISEASES; OR A 
FAVOURABLE RESULT FROM THEM. : 


Amonc the various adventitious circumstances favourable 
to health and longevity, independent of particular rules, that 
of escaping from the various accidents to which every indi- 
vidual is necessarily exposed, ought not to be omitted. 
Some persons are particularly fortunate in this respect, whilst 
others are perpetually meeting with accidents, sometimes . 
owing to their own imprudence, but often where’the great- 
est precaution is taken to guard against them. = 

A learned author has written a book expressly upon se 
subject, pointing out all the various dangers to which per- 
sons are exposed, and forming, indeed, a most formidable 
list *. There are in this work a number of useful obser- 
vations, the most important of which will be taken notice of 
in Part II. where the means of remedying some of the most 
common accidents to which any person may be exposed 
‘are pointed out ; and, though some precautions are certainly 
necessary, yet, if persons were to be perpetually on their 
guard against the 327 dangers which this author enume- 
rates, life would indeed prove a miserable state of existence. 
It is better to run almost any risk, than to live in perpetual 
apprehension and terror. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that being less exposed 
to a variety of accidents, is one of the principal advantages 
! of 


* Le Conservateur de la Santé, ou Avis sur les Dangers qu’il importe 4 
chacun d’eviter, pour se conserver en bonne Santé, et prolonger sa Vie. 
Par M. Le Beque Presle, Docteur en Médecine, 1 tom. Svo. imprimé a 
Yverdon, anno 1763. 
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of a tetired and quiet life, and is one of the reasons why 
persons in that situation are so much distinguished for 
greater longevity. 


\ 


_T wave thus endeavoured to lay before the reader, somé 
general observations on a variety of important subjects, 
without having had any idea, when this chapter was first 
begun, that it would have been necessary to have entered 
into so extensive a range of matter. But in one respect, I 
trust, the reader will be gratified. Where he wishes for fur 
ther information, regarding any of the points therein men- 
tioned, the volumes are pointed out, from which he will 
be furnished with the additional knowledge he att be de- 
sirous of acquiring. 


Pol 
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ON THE LONGEVITY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES IN REMOTE 


AND EARLY AGES, AND REFLECTIONS ON THE SHORT=_ 


NESS OF HUMAN LIFE IN MODERN Kei uy 
Iri is a question which has been the ott of shay dis~ 
eussion, whether the primitive race of men surpassed the 
“present, in point of health, strength, and longevity ? And. 
to what causes such a circumstance ought to be attributed? 


2 


It is well known, that, since the days of Moses *, there has — 


been, in these respects, no great variation, for he states, that 
from 


* The ninetieth Psalm is entitled, “A prayer of Moses the man of 
‘* God.”—In the 10th verse, it is said, “ The days of our years are three- 
*¢ score years and ten, and if, by reason of strength,. they be fourscore: 
“ years, yet is oe strength labour and sorrow, for itis soon cut off 
* and we fly away.” 


2 
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from Seventy to eighty years was then the usual period of 
human life, which differs not from the present extent of its 
duration ; but in the same volume in which that truth is 
recorded, we read. of a number of persons who lived far 
beyond t that amount. : 

Some have contended, that be years ascribed to the 
ancient patriarchs were not solar, but lunar years,. and con- 
sisting only of 30 instead of § 365 days each 5 3 in which case, 
there would be nothing improbable i in. the duration of their 
lies, for even Methuselah, instead of 967, would only have 
Jived about. 80 solar, years. That idea, however, is attended 
‘with an insurmountable. difficulty, namely, the too rapid 


advance of the ages ¢ of puberty and manhood, insomuch, 


: ‘that some of the patriarchs must have had children at six 


“or seyen years of age. » 

Others have shgenioualy contended, that the year, till the 
time of Abraham, consisted only of three months; that it was 
afterwards extended to eight ; : and that it was not till the 


_time of J oseph, that. i it was made to. consist of twelve ; and 


this idea. is strengthened by; of singular, circumstance, that 
some of the eastern nations still reckon only three months 


to the year. If this were admitted, the age of Methuselah, 
the greatest on record, would. be reduced to only 240 years, 
_an age which is not impossible, as some men in modern 
_.times have nearly approached it.™. : 


A respectable author, on the other. hand, contends, that 
a. ates! duration of life, was essential after the creation and 
the deluge, but not at future periods | when the world be- 


‘came,more populous. Immediately, after the creation, when 
Tee the 


7 


“* This is the system of Hensler, with whose works I am not acquainted, 
Bat his doctrines are mentioned by Hufeland, Vol. L p. 121, 
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the whole earth was to be peopled by one man and one 


woman, it was necessary that the age of the human species 


_ should be extended to a great length. But when that ob- 
_ ject was attained, the lessening of the common age of man 


to 70 or 80 years was a wise appointment, by means of 
which, the peopled world is kept at a convenient stay, nei- 


ther too full nor too empty. Whereas, if the generality of 
men were to live to the age of Methuselah, every country 


‘would soon be overstocked with inhabitants, who would 
find it difficult to procure accommodation and subsistence*. 


Without, however, pretending to explain, what can only 
be accounted for by conjecture, or by a reference to omni- 
potent power, we shall proceed to observe, that, whatever 
might be the duration of the life of man in the patriarchal 
ages, yet we have no reason te Aes at its extent in these 
times. 3 ! re 

That man should wish to preserve life, whilst he enjoys 
health and strength, is natural. Indeed, the formidable 


circumstances which attend death, are, in the present si~- 


tuation of mankind, absolutely requisite to the proper go- 
vernment of the world. ‘The terrors of death are, in fact, 
the great guardians of life: They excite, in every indivi- 
dual, the desire of self-preservation, which is nature’s first 
law: They reconcile him to bearing the distresses of life 
with patience: They prompt him to undergo its useful 


~ and necessary labours with alacrity; and they restrain him 


from many of those evil courses by which his safety would 
be endangered: They are, at the same time, the safeguards 
of society. If death were not dreaded and abhorred as it 
is by men; if capital punishments, which are the last re- 
source of government, were of no influence to deter offend- 

| : | ers, 


* 


‘* Derham’s Physico-theology, Vol. 1. p. 261. 
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ers, no public order could be preserved in the world *. 
But, however anxious we may be to enjoy our existence 
for some time, that is no reason why we should wish to 
preserve it always. | 

The first ground of. Rahat. for the shortness of our 
life is, that death is inevitable, and that it is an event as 
much to be expected, as that leaves should fall in autumn, 
or the fruit should drop from the tree when it is fully ripe. 
All who have gone before us have submitted to the stroke 
of death ; all who are to come after us must undergo the 
same fate The great and the good, the prince and the 
peasant, the renowned and the obscure, travel alike the 
| road which leads to the - grave. : 

Indeed, when the muscles lose their fone. when the head 
shakes, the hands tremble, the legs totter, the sensibility 
of the neryes decreases, and every sense is blunted, what 
is the use of life? Existence surely, in such a state, cay 
be no longer accounted desirable, or worth a moment’s 
thought +. : 

It is also to be considered, that, in advanced years, we 
have less enjoyment, of almost every description, than when 
we were in the vigour of youth; and, after having tried, 
what are commonly considered to be the pleasures of life, 
and finding them all vain and unsubstantial, we may be the 
less reluctant to part with them. 
dns co : Not 


* Blair’s Sermoris, Voi. II. p. 218, 


ie Shakspeare, i in “ As you like it,” Act 2. Scene 7. has given a beau- 
tiful description of the progress of dieirndin life, begitnine with the cele- 
‘brated line, ’so often quoted, “ All the world’s a stage,” &c.; and Solo- 
mofi, (Ecclesiastes) chap. xii. v. 1—7.) has drawn up an aN de- 
scription of old age, which has been happily illustrated by Doctor Mead, 
and commented on at greater length by Smith, in his Portraiture of 
Old Age. 


{ 8 7 
Not only have we less personal enjoyment ourselves, but 
wwe become a burden upon our friends. “We are unable to 
provide for our own subsistence, and others must: labour for 
that purpose. We become fretful and impatient ; and the 
mind ‘often becomes more distorted than the body. 

Nor is this all. If we live to a great ages all the friends 
of our youth have probably gone before us, and we are un~ 
willing, or unable, to form new connexions. The man- 
ners, the ideas, perhaps the very language of our youth, 
have undergone material alterations, and we are disinclined 
to go with the tide*. In short, we become solitary, sin- 
gular, and bikidenuonad beings, in the midst of a crowd, 
bustling about other matters, and indifferent about our 
complaints. Is it then wonderful, that, when an old wo- 
man (Mary Campbell) was asked, at the desire of the 
author of this work, whether she wished to live any long- 
er, her answer should be, «* Not a moment +. ” 

The best consolation certainly is, when a person can re- 
view a long and well spent life, and can part with it with- 
out reluctance, in the hope of enjoying, in another and a 

etter world, those scenes of happiness, which could not 
be expected in this imperfect state of existence, 


' PART 


* Alexander, (Jerome) a cardinal, made his own epitaph, which shews 
that he was not displeased with his destiny. It consists of two Greek 
verses, which signify that he died willingly, because he ceased to be wit- 
ness of several things, the sight of which was more insupportable than ~ 
death. Such would be the disposition of all men,uf reflection, if reason, 
if good sense, were capable of surmounting the mechanical i impressions 
that made us in love with life. See Bayle’s Dict. voce Alexander” Gerome), 
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+ The Author has collected several instances of great longevity i in Scof~ 
land, the particulars of which will be printed in the Code of Longevity, 
YolL Ii. The state to which some of these individuals were reduced, makes 


the idea of a prolonged state of existence an object not very desirable, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


, . ca 
ON THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM THE OBSERV- 
“ANCE OF RULES CALCULATED FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF HEALTHS AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH RENDER 
‘AN ATTENTION TO RULES §0 FREQUENTLY INEFFECTUAL. 


Ir has already been observed, in a former part of this 

work *, that, if men lived uniformly in a healthy climate, 
were possessed of strong and vigorous frames, were descend- 
-ed from healthy parents, were educated in a hardy and ac- 
tive manner, were possessed of excellent natural dispositions, 
were placed in comfortable situations in life, were engaged 
only in healthy occupations, were happily connected in mat- 
diage, &c. &c. there would be little occasion for medical 
rules. But it is universally known, that some individuals 

enjoy only a part of these advantages, while others possess 

hardly any of them complete. Hence arises the necessity 

of 


SE re nent eer me coe 


* See the Plah of the Work, p. 11. 
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~ @f attendimg Zo those rules, which observation and experience 
have pointed out, as being the most likely to counteract 
the disadvantages arising from so material a want as any 
of the natural or adventitious circumstances above enumes 
rated 


But we are told, that those who have lived long, hose a 


used no peculiar arts for the preservation of their bodies, 
(of which Parr and Jenkins are cited as examples), and that 


the duration of life has no dependence on manners or cus- 


toms, or the qualities of particular food *. 


This, however, is a mistake. Peasants, labourers, ane , 


+ eg 


other hard-working people, are placed in that situation | 


“where few rules are necessary, because their whole lives are 
a seriés of indispensable attention to air, fo exercises to mo~- 
deration im regard to diet, drink, &c.; and not being much 


melinéd to think imtensely on any thing, they are not likes 
ly to employ much contemplation on the means of preserv- 
ing health. But rules they do observe; and those which . 


it 1s said old Parr recommended are remarkable for good 


sense. His advice was,** Keep your head:cool by tempe-. 
‘* rance 3 your feet warm by exercises rise early, and go_ 


** soon to bed; and, if you are inclined to get fat, keep 
‘* your eyes open and your: mouth shut.” In other words, 


sleep little, and be moderate in diet; an excellent advice, . 


snore especially to those inclined tocorpulency. It is more 


than probable, that others who have lived long had similar 


maxims which they also observed +. 


Te 


et 


4 Buffon, Vol. 1. p. 480. 


4; James Donald, an old man now living in Dunbartonshire, aged at - 


jeast 93, and some imagine above 100, informed me, that he made it a 
rule to walk at least two miles every. day; either gut of doors, in good 
aweather, or within, m bad. 


EC ree * 

Tt has also been assertéd, that those who have paid parti- 
cular attention to their health, and who are always talking 
and thinking of i it, have never lived long, and, on the con- 
trary, ha have led a miserable life, subjéct to perpétual terror 
and uneasiness, without deriving any advantage from it 
whatever. This assertion, however, has been tashly made, 
and ig hot founded in fact: : : 

“To those who entertain any doubts of the advantages to 
be derived from the observance of any particular system, I 
beg to refer to the precepts and to the practice of Plutarch. 
His rules for the preservation of Health are excellent * ; and, 
by observing them, he maintained, to a greater age eR is 
usually the case, both his aboot de bag ani an his mental 
- faculties u1 impaired, isin 

The Celebrated Galen is a still stronger proof of the 
advantages of a regular plan, He was born with an in- 
firm constitution, and afflicted in his youth with many and 
severe illnesses 5 but having arrived at the twenty-cighth 
year of his age, and finding that there wete sure rules for 
preserving health, he observed them so carefully, that he 
never laboured under any distemper from that time, except, 
occasionally, a slight feverish complaint for a single day, 
owing to the fatigue which attending the sick necessarily 
brought il him +. By these means, he reached the 

sees 3 


* His Treatise upon this subject is printed entire in the Code of Longe-~ 
vity, Vol. I. p- 105. 


+ De Sanit. Tuend. fib. 5. c. 2. See also Mackenzie on Health, p. 167. 
It appears from Volney’s account of the self-denial practised by the Ame~ 


> 


rican Indians, with a view to the preservation of vigour, that they agree - 


in that respect with the ancient Germans, as represented by Tacitus, and 
that even savages have their rules, 

It is justly. observed, that a life ‘ of firm health cannot rédgtnisbli be expect 
§ ds unless it be secured by attention or forbearance.” Manual of Health, p. 12. 
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astonishing age of one hundred and forty years. His ad- 
vice to those. who might read his works, on health, cannot 
be too, strongly recommended. «| beseech all. persons, 
« (says he), who shall read this work, not to degrade them- 
selves to a level with the brutes, or the rabble, by grati- 
«6 fying their sloth, or by eating a and drinking promiscuously 
« whatever pleases their palates, or by. indulging their ap- 
«¢ petites of every kind. , But whether they understand 
6c physic or not, let them consult their reason, and observe 
<¢ what agreesy, and what does not agree with them, that, ; 
«“ like wise men, they. may adhere to the use of such things 
<¢ as conduce to their health, and forbear ‘every thing: which, 
<< by their own experience, they find to do them hurt ; and 
s¢ Jet them be assured, that, by a diligent observation and prace 
8 tice of this rule, they may enjoy a good share of feet and 
6s seldom stand in need of physic or physicians.” is 

Cornaro i is another memorable example of. the efficacy of 
rules. Reduced, when he had entered the fortieth year, of 
his age, to the very gates of death, and in a manner given 
up by his physicians, nothing but a regular system, strictly 
adhered to,.could have saved him. His rules, to the ex- 
treme to which he carried them, are certainly but little cal- 
culated for general adoption. ‘They have established, how- 
ever, some important truths, 1 in particulars, that little suste= 
nance, indeed so small a quantity as 12 ounces Of solid and 
16 ounces of liquid food, is sufficient to preserve the health 
and existence of an old man, living in a retired and quiet 
‘manner, and not obliged to take much fatigue-or exercise ; 
and that, by great care, a tendency to passion, which is of- 
-ten. so fatal to aged people, may be subduedys? 20% a > 
patie’: respectable prelate, Cardinal de Salis, ‘archbishop of 
Seville, who died anno 1785, at the saunas age. of 110 
years, is another instance of the advantage ‘to’ be ‘derived 
frem rules. When asked, what ‘system he ‘observed, he 

used 
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used to tell his friends, ss By being old when I was .§ young; 
& ‘find myself young now Iam old *. I led a sober and 
« ‘studious, but not a lazy or sedentary life. My diet was 
cf sparing, though delicate ; ; my liquors, the best wines of 
6 Xerez and La Mancha, of which I never exceeded a pint 
cc at any meal, except in cold weather, when T-allowed my- 
“ ‘self a third'n more. I ‘rode. or walked every ‘days except 
« in ‘rainy weather, | when 7 exercised, within doors, for a 
“ couple of hours. So far T took care of the body's ; and, as 
Bhs the mind, I endeavoured to preserve it in due temper, 
“« by a scrupulous Obedience to the divine commands. By 
« these innocent means, I have arrived at the age of a pa- 
« tiarch, with less injury, to my peat and constitution, 
« than many, experience at forty ¢.”" | 

it ‘These, and other facts of a similar nature, which might 
be adduced, are sufficient proofs of the efficacy of rules.— 

; Let us next endeavour to explain, why attention to health 


is not oftener of service than it has hitherto sponieagh prov- 
ed. Hs, 


1. People seldom attend to health till it be too late j.— 
They never dies of it till it be lost—When they get 
feeble, 


_ * How iB ag Bia lenbare described the healthy old mart. 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

_ Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo 

"The means of weakness and debility ; . 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frostly, but kindly. 
As you like it. igthinsites » Scene 3, 


t See Easton on n Longevity, p. 203. 


} An ingenious friend of mine has thus described srr difficult it is ta 
prevail on the world, in general, to attend te health. The epicure and 
glutton 


Case J 
feeble, then they'wish to get strong—When they are dis. 


eased, they wish to become healthy.—But when the consti« 
tution is broken, and the frame i is hastenin ng to dissolution, 
when death knocks at the portal, is it then. te, proper. time 


to expect, the renovation of youth. ?—No !_-The -founda- 


tion should be Jaid | early 5 ; the plan. or system should be- ; 


gin in youth, and ought afterwards to be resolutely per- 
severed in. ‘Then the happy effects, of it it may. be expected 
in a healthy and comfortable pi age wos gals 
2. Much more might be expected. from, even the late and 
dilatory attention paid to this subject, if a ‘proper’plan were 
pursued. But, though so many volumes shave been. written 
upon it, and several of them with considerable abi: yet 
sho complete code has hitherto: been published 5 ; nor has any 
permanent standard. been made known. soft consequence 
of which is, | that people. do. not know. where to {O- At is 
impossible. for them to peruse the many. hundred volumes 


which have been written on the subjects of health and | 


longevity, or to judge in what respects the doctrines, there- 


> 


in suggested, ate applicable to their.own particular case. If 


collection were made, (which is the object of t the present 
undertaking), of all the facts and observations the most es 


sential 


glutton will not. forgo. his turtle, , venison, and, high seasoned dishes; nor 
the drunkard his wine, gin, and brandy. .'The lazy will not become active, 
for the sloven clean. .The tradesman, manufacturer, and shopkeeper, 
cannot neglect his, business for air or exercise ; and, if it is the fashion to 


go half naked, nothing will induce men or women to’put on flannel. In 


short, original sin aust be entirely done away, and all jts consequent vices 
and passions, before mankind will follow any, code. for the preservation of 
health and longevity. 

* If we are to live wisely, says a ‘great philosopher, (Adam F Ferguson), for 
the sake of longevity, our system is doubly fortunate; the end is good, anc. 
the means are better. Even if we miss the end, we are happy in 8 the 
means, 
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sential for. sie preservation of health, more especially if 
these were, ‘condensed within a, reasonable compass, it would 
then be i in the power .of each individual, to. adopt. those 
“rules which, were suited to his. particular situation, and to 
_ ascertain how far hey were dikely to be eects 
3 Pe aie: danas health, and attains. Jonge- 
vity, has not hitherto been made the peculiar study of the 
physician. Few of them have collected the books necessary 
to make themselves masters of that interesting subject, at 
Teast to. the extent that might:be necessary, nor are they, in 
3 general, to be met with in public libraries. The means of 
preserving health is no where taught, as a separate and.most 
important branch of the medical art. Indeed, a_professor- 
‘ship ought, to be erected for.the special purpose. of making 
these rules known, not only to young physicians, but to 
youth in:general. An attention to health, which ought, it 
-has been justly remarked, to be.a.primary. object.i in the edu- 
dp Hf childrens} is seldom, considered.as even a, secondary 
riffin ng accomplishments, of little importance 
Fs — pursuits of life, generally engross.the attention of £2~ 
ther, son, master, and scholar™. 


4. When people get into a debilitated state, they are too 
apt, either to rely on their own skill}, or to fly for relief 
to ignorant and presumptuous quacks, instead of trusting to 
the counsels of men of reputation and of experience in the 
medical profession. “What can be more preposterous? Can 
any, ain ikke from such folly, excepting the pro- 

homation, 


ts Philosophy of Medicine, Vol..V. p. 312. . 
+ We learn from Paulus Jovius, that Alexander (Jerome) a celebrated 


Cardinal, who died eno 1542, ruined his health by the over care he took 
| of: 


Eo aed} 


_ longation of disease, ora speedy. dissolution i ? If the ablest 
: physicians find it difficult to relieve their patients, when 
they see them. daily, and can watch over the whole progress 
of the disease; how can these ignorant and bold pretenders 
cure a variety of disorders, by the same medicine, in the 
same dose, in thousands of | individuals, whom they never 
saw, and whose ages, constitutions, complaints, situations 
in life, &c. are so widely different from. each other? Medi- 
cine has been compared to a lottery, with a moderate nuni- 
ber of prizes, even where the tickets are sold under legal 
authority ; ‘but i in the case of quacks, it isa 1 lottery + where 
there is. hardly a prize, and. where, if one be obtained, it is 
‘not worth the asking after. ~ cots &) phnbtsat. gp an ates 
Some represent rules as troublesome, | and account all 
‘persons as miserable, who live according to any regular 
system, or attend to such directions as have been recom- 
mended ‘to them for the preservation | of their ‘health. 
But they will not take into their consideration, that, by ee 
tice and habit, the observance of rules becomes quite easy 
and familiar, and is attended with no trouble or inconveni- 
“ence, nay, there isa pleasure, arising from the occupation 
which it furnishes to the mind, besides the advantages de- 
rived by the person. exdvlad 9 


of ata 
of it, being a very bad physician to himself, and making use of too many 
unnecessary medicines. ‘‘ He enjoyed,” says Jovius, “the purple five 
years, and would undoubtedly have arrived at a good old age, if he had 
not, through too great solicitude to preserve his healthy proved a mad and 
unsuccessful physician to himself, and corrupted his entrails by improper 
medicines.” Paul. J ort, re c. 98. p. 231. See Bayle’s Dict. vace 
“Alexander (Jerome). onelinteiGA Ibi, cite 
‘The Italian Noble, who wrote the fen epitaph, fell a sacrifice also 
to his own imprudence.—I was well—Would be waning i: physic— 
’ Died ~—Stavo bene Ma per star ee ee gitis 
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~ But though a proper attention to health is certainly to be 
recommended*, yet that, like every thing else, may be car- 
ried to an extreme; and, as a recent author has justly ob- 
served, a fancied want of health, and a too solicitous atten- 
tion to personal welfare, is one of the refinements of a lux- 
urious age, when, by the diffusion ef wealth, all apprehen- 
| sions cuenta ed the immediate means of subsistence, are 
atts | MM . removed. 


" «There i is hardly any Hoa that has not been defended Bh some in- 
genious men; and, in some instances, they have actually cenvinced them- 
selves of itstruth. The celebrated Pascal, for instance, maintained the 
advantage of having a feeble constitution. He was accustomed to say, 
that he knew the danger of health, and the advantage of sickness; and 
when the people about him were afflicted to see him suffer so much pain, 
_ he cried, Do not pity me: sickness is the natural state of Christians, 
‘* because,they are then as they ought always to be, viz. m a suffering 
*¢ condition; deprived of every blessing, and the several pleasures of the 
‘senses ; free from all passions, which distur’ us during the whole course 
of our dives; void.of ambition and avarice, and waiting continuatly for 
“ death. Ought net Christians to spend their lives in this manner? and 
‘is it mot a great happiness for a man to find himself, through necessity, in the 
“© state in which he is under an obligation to be 3 and that all he has to do is, t0 sub= 
“* mit himself humbly aud peaceably? For this reason, all I desire to do is, 
“* to beseech God to grant me that grace.” Such was the temper with 
which he suffered all his evils *. 

The celebrated Mrs Rowe entertained similar sentiments. When any 
of her acquaintance expressed to her the joy they felt at seeing her look 
so well, and possessed of so much health that it seemed to promise many 
years to come, she was wont to reply, “ That it was the same as telling a 
“ slave his fetters were like to be lasting; or complimenting him on 
“the strength of the walls of his dungeon.” It is less to be wondered, 
therefore, that a modern author should undertake to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of a feeble constitution f. 


* M. Perior, Vie de Pascal, p. 44. 


+ Les Avantages d’une Constitution Foible, par Fouquier de Maissemy, 
8vo. Paris, 1802. La.nature.en refusant 4 Vhomme foible une vigueur 
dangereuse, lui a épargné une foule de maux. Elle a adoucé ceux qu'elle 
ne pouvoit lui épargner. Elle a reculé les bornes de sa vie, et elle I’a ele- 
vé audessus des autres hommes autant par la perfection de ses sens, que 
par ses qualités morales.—Que lui faut-il de plus? Reconnoitre les a- 

“wantages gui Jui procure sa foiblesse. Je vais les demontrer. 
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removed from a considerable part of the community * 
Hence the multitudes of hypochondriac and nervous peo~ 
ple, who fill all the different watering places in the king- 
dom, whose complaints are commonly groundless, and who, 
by wishing to cure imaginary illness, often make themselves 
actually sick. To persons of that description, neither this, 
nor any other medical work can be of any service. — 

It may be said, that to lay down rules for the preserva- 
tion of health, is a task which properly belongs to the 
medical profession, whose exclusive right it is to dis- 
cuss such subjects. But why should that be the case? 
‘With the curing of disease it is not intended to meddle. 
That is the proper province of the physician. The preser- - 
vation of health, however, and the prevention of disease, 
is a kind of neutral ground, between the several branches — 
of medicine, and the common sense and daily observation 
of well informed men, and of course is open to every one. 

Having premised these general observations, we shall now 
proceed to explain the rules which seem most essential for 
the preservation of health, under the general heads specified 
in the plan of the work already given}; and shall endeavour, 
not merely to state the rules, but also to assign the eget 
grounds on which they are respectively founded. 


* Buchan’s Practical Treatise on Sea-Bathing, Preface, p. 5, 
T See p, 22, ; 
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‘Though seemingly simple, yet it is a dy baie of 
various substances, materially differing from each other : 
though, to all appearance, light and buoyant, yet it pos- 
sesses a considerable degree of weight or specific gravity ; 
and, though nothing can apparently be more unsubstan- 
tial, yet neither animal nor vegetable life can subsist. with- 
out it. . i 

In treating of this extensive ee in so far as the 
same is in any degree connected with our present inquiries, 
M 2 we 
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we propose to consider, 1. The nature of the atmosphere in 
general, and the substances of which it consists. 2. Its 
transparency, weight, and the other mechanical properties 
which it possesses. 3. The qualities by which it is dis- 
tinguished, 4. The circumstances which render breathing 
or respiration necessary for the sustenance of life; and, 
5. The rules which ought to be observed as connected with 
that important function. roy we 


RONG ae SR Oe ib Renee y ceo airy oe aire xt ¥ 
1, Nature oF THE ATMOSPHERE. aiuate 
ee ee ee 
Ir is to pend chemistry that we are indebted for any 
accurate knowledge of the nature of the atmosphere, and of 
the most essential substances of which it consists. Accord- 
ing to the latest discoveries upon that subject, it is com- 
posed, 1. Of respirable air, 2. Of a certain proportion of 
water. 3. Of carbonic acid gas; and, 4. Of various other 
substances with which it is not uniformly, but only occa~ 
sionally mixed. Pheocnt v7 
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1 ah spose air forms by fan the principal . aie or 
volume of the atmosphere; a matter of indispensable ne- 
cessity, considering not only its great importance to ani- 
mal and vegetable life, but its vast and perpetual con- 
sumption, The total quantity of air with which the globe 
is. surrounded, weighs, according to calculation, about 
‘ay 911,163,227,258,181,818 lib, avoirdupois, about 98 
parts of which consist of respirable air *, 

The air we breathe has, till of late, been always a, 
ed asimple element; but modern experiments have proved, 

that 


* Thomson’s Chemistry, 2d edit. Vol. Ill. p. 296, 
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that not ‘on ‘only it is a compound body, but ‘have also ascer-— 
‘tained the two substances of which it consists; namiely, 1. 

Pure or vital air; without which no animal can live, and 
which is also essential for vegetable life and for combustion ; 
and, 2. Impure or ‘mephitic air; for no animal or vegetable 
can live in it. The first is called, in the few chemical no- 
menclature, “oxygen, | or ogee gas s i the second azote, 


or azotic gas*. 


“Oxygen gas, or pure air, is that part of the atmosphere 
which ig essential for supporting flame, and animal and ve- 
getable life. If the whole atmosphere, however, consisted 
of so pure and stimulating a substance, animals, as at present 
constituted, could not long : survive in it}. Hence it is neces- 
éary that i it should be diluted with a much greater proportion 
of azotic gas, to make i it answer the purposes of respiration. 
Indeed, it has been found by experiment, that animals con- 
fined in oxygen pas, die before the whole oxygen is exhaust- 
ed, and much sooner than when confined in the same bulk 
of atmospheric air. The proportion of these gases’ varies 
accordingly, as they are measured or weighed, oxygen 
gas” being vee than’ isl in put 8 aoa of 125 
to 115." ee ere 
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_* It i8 certainly more distinct to make air the generic term, and to 
give the fluid sabstances of which it consists, the name of gases. Oxy- 
gen is literally the substance which produces acids, from vs, sharp or 
“acid, and yeveze1, to beget; azote, on the other hand, or the air which 
takes away life, is derived from the Greek privative particle #, and {wz, 
life. : 


+ See Davy’s' Researches, &c. p. 4533 also Thornton’s Philosophy of 
Medicine, Vol. 1. -p. 433, where it is stated, that, in the use of vital air, 
the physician possesses a very powerful means of restoring health. 
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Proportion of the two gases found in common air, ace 
cording to measure or weight, i in 100/pakts. neice Sad is 
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It is to be observed. thats in all situations or parts of. the 
globe, atmospheric air, contains nearly 1 the same proportions 
of these two gases or elastic fluids, mixed inverse 
Stances. Pai Met prey Arta NT, SO ae poe 
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Q. A certain. portion a ‘water is aniepeabaladiill with 
common air.. The clouds and fogs which float in the. at~ 
mosphere, and the rain and dew which. fall from it, prove 
, this beyonth a doubt +. Nay, when the atmaaphere seems 


Mr Cavendish: more than’ twenty years 2g0, determined the quantity 
of oxygen.in the atmosphere to be nearly 3 ae “By experiments made in 
1799, with considerable care, upon specimens of air collected at Bristol, 
Clifton Hill, on the Severn, and some brought from the sea, near the coast 
of Gunes, Mr Davy had similar results; the proportion was the same in 
all +4*5; and, with this estimation, the accounts of Humboldt and Gay 
Lussac, lately published, exactly coincide. They are inclined to think, 
that the proportion is be 


Oxygen, 0.210 mae 
rio Azote, } ae , y 0.786 brig: oh y eae ot 
_ €arbonic acid, 0.004 vst ind 
1.000 


If there exists any hydrogen, it does not exceed 0.003. See Journal de 
Physique, de Chimie, &c. ‘Tome LX. p. 99. An. 1805. 


+ The manner in which the air obtains a sufficient quantity of moisture 
by means of evaporation, which afterwards falls on the surface of the earth 
in the shape of rain, is one of the most important subjects in natural phi- 

losophy. 
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to be perfectly dry and transparent, water may be extracted 
from it by a variety « of substances, Water, however, i is not 
an ingredient essential for the existence of air in, an. elastic 
form, though a certain “portion of it it 1s necessary to render 
it fit to answer the different purposes for which it was in- 
tended, since very dry 2 air is found to. be extremely i Es 

ous APMP Ms COnOmy, ‘The proportion « of water varies 
ae ris part of the atmosphere ; 5 but i in some cases, 
as in fogey weather, it must be much; more... ‘Tt may here 
be pro per to o observe, 1 that. the circulation, of water, by be- 
ing fir rst drawn, up into the air. ima state co vapour, then 
formed into, clouds, and again thrown: upon: the earth i in the 
shape ¢ of. ‘rain, i is one of the: most important. and most bi bene- 
ficial 1 operation ns. ‘of na ure, without. which, neither: ani- 
pabrpesatearabi geld exist 2. os Indeed, a it were not 


isis. wa if we aubraineae it in so “pa as A eh NE be ‘hitherto been 
carried, in Thomson’s Chemistry, Vol. III. p. 363. 364. PK 


* It appears from Dr Hales’s Experiments, and Bishop Watson’s Che- 
mical Essays, that vast quantities of water are continually discharged into 
the air by evaporation ; and that the evaporation from the Mediterranean 
Sea alone, is sufficient to yield all the water of the tivers which run into it. 
Evaporation answers various important purposes :—1. ‘The surface of the 
earth is thereby freed from superfluous moisture, and rendered fitter for 
producin g those articles which are necessary for the sustenance of terrestrial 
animals: 2. In its ascent it purifies the air, and prevents too much dry- 
ness, which is unfavourable to health: 3. When it descends in the shape 
of rain, the air is also improved; for the rain brings down to the surface 
of the earth, all earthy and saline particles that it meets with, and thus 
promotes vegetation: and, lastly, this perpetual circulation of water pro- 
motes, in the greatest degree, all the most beneficial purposes of nature. 
By it vegetables are furnished with an article essential for their growth, 
and animals with a liquid necessary for their existence, and in various 
other respects, as for canals, driving machinery, &c. of the greatest utility. 
Let us consider, for a moment, what would be the consequence if this cir- 
culation of water did not take place. The rivers run into the sea, pert 
their waters would become salt, and unfit for the purposes of drinking 
and, without the circulation of water, as it now takes place, they othe 

sQOn. 
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for this constant circulation of water, the upper parts of owt’ 
globe would be too arid, and the inferior too moist for the 
an cetyl of maturesdl oe tes Set A Re 
et ah ee We aero et Se ie 
Bi That singular fluid, ede er the Aiba 9 
acid gas, is uniformly am ingredient of the atmosphere, at 
the greatest height hitherto accessible to man. ‘Fhe aver- 
age proportion is 4. part of the whole atmosphere, but it 
is often accumulated in much greater quantities, more es 
pecially in crowded rooms; for this: fluid is’ perpetually 
forming in the bodies of men and other animals, and con= 
stantly expelled by the lungs. ‘Ass this gas, in any quantity, 
is noxious to animals, and, if permitted to accumulate, 
would extinguish all inflammation, it would soon render 
the gfobe uninhabitable were it. suffered to inerease. But’ 
this gas is fortunately absorbed by vegetables as rapidly as 
it is formed; and, by a beautiful arrangement,, the same 
article that is iajurious to animal life, botany -_ mifenot | 
vegetation. | 
This, however, is a paint so immediately. oceania with 
health, that it requires a more: particular explanation. 
The leaves of trees, it is well. known, are essential for 
their nourishment and-growth.. By them a plant may either 
obtain food, or the food, which it otherwise obtains, may 
be improved in its properties. It is. difficult to ascertain 
which is the case, im regard to the substances imbibed Py 
leaves. . , 
Among these substances, that of saltbid acid. gas is un~ 
questionably the most important. This gas, which by many 
is: 


soon be exhausted. If attempts were made to stop them,. the water, un-- 
fess retained in large quantities, would become corrupt and noxious, where-- 
as, by the circulation above described, a never failing source of pure: wa-- 
ter is provided by nature for the use of man.” 
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saihlesbiinapidee the name of fixed air, consists of carbon, or 
the basis of charcoal, and oxygen, or pureair. It is absorbed 
by the leaves during the day, and decomposed by the light 
and heat of the atmosphere. ‘The carbon is retained, the 
accumulation of which occasions that quantity of charcoal 
with which trees abound ; and the oxygen, or pure air, to- 
gether with any superabundant moisture in the sap, is ex- 
haled. In the night'time, on the contrary, vegetables ab- 
sorb the oxygen gas, and give out the carbonic acid. 
_ ‘This hypothesis accounts for circumstances ‘otherwise 
inexplicable. It explains, 1. Why the air in the day should 
be wholesomer than that of the nights and, 2. Why, in 
the night time, the air of a great city is in some degree 
seehiallaiia: than that of the country, being less infected 
with the carbonic acid, which, at that period, plants are 
perpetually exhaling. Were it not for this ciecumstance,, 
the late hours, so usual in London, and other large towns and 
Cities, would be more destructive to health than at present. 


4. In addition to common air, water, and carbonic acid, 
the atmosphere contains a variety of other substances, with 
which it is oceasionally mixed. It may be proper briefly to 
enumerate them, which is all that the nature of this work 
will admit of. They may be arranged under the following 
general heads : 1. Animal perspiration,—This is an article of | 
great extent and importance. ‘The perspiration of a man is 
about 51, part of an inch of fluid matter, all over the surface of 
his body, every 24 hours*, and, consequently, would amount, 
toone inch in 34 days. ‘The quantity, therefore, must be e- 
normous in a populous country, and where a number of ani- 

: mals 


Arbuthnot on Air, p. IL, 
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mals are maintained, 2. V% egetable perspiraticny-—Vhe exhas 
lation of vegetables must be very. considerable, more espe-. 
cially in warm weather. It i is calculated, at a_ medium, to. 
amount to a. wipale, inch in 161 aT during. suramaesa. and 
that: ng winter. . 4 one we Pag ape yolatilesaninathantial all 
vegetables float in the atmosphere, they suasceinmantinn 
sensible effects upon the health of the people. Spicy odours. 
are smelt at a great distance from the countries where they 
grow. 3. Hwhalations from the earth, —In hot weather, the 
perspiration of the earth is visible, more _ especially, when 
_jand has been recently ploughed. 4. Exhalations fromthe 
water,—Before a marshy country is drained, a peculiar 
substance, formerly called heavy inflammable air, and, now 
carbureted hydrogen gas, arises. spontaneously, during hot 
weather, in’ considerable quantities, from the bottom of 
stagnant water, and infects the atmosphere, so as to occa- 
sion disease. 5. Mineral exhalations,—Sulphureous, and 
other mineral exhalations, arise from the earth in consider- 
able quantities ; and various fumes, of ai oily, inflammable, 
noxious, and fetid nature, are emitted from the mines 
opened and wrought by the industry of man. | Where 
this takes place in considerable quantities, it is highly per- 
nicious to health. Sometimes sulphureous vapours infect 
the vegetables, and render the grass unwholesome to the 
cattle that feed upon it. 6. Smoke,—It is well known 1 that 
the smoke of chimney fires, and the fumes which are raised 
by all fires, whether natural or artificial, are diffused through- 
out the air, and make up.a part of that atmospheric air in 
which we breathe. 7. Saline particles,—Another ingredi- 
ent of air consists of different saline particles, many of 
which are volatile, or soluble in air; and in other cases, 
the air either supplies salts as an ingredient, or produces 
~ them 
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them as an agent *. 8. Dew,—This deposition from the 
air is not mere» water, but a composition of all the watery, 
volatile, oily, and. saline vapours which, exhale from the 
earth. orthe sea. As Jong. as they are kept dissolved by 
the heat of the. sun they are not visible; but, during the 
cold of the night, they fall to the surface of the earth in 
considerable quantities, differing according to the nature of 
the soil or waters from which they have been originally ex- 
tracted+. 9. Dust,—Earth is another content of the air; 
in which it is mechanically suspended, principally by high 
winds : and the ashes of burning mountains are carried to 
great distances. 10.) Contagious matter,—It is contended, by 

mariy authors, that either 4 from invisible insects, | or from 
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some of the substances above enumerated, the air acquires 
a noxious quality, which produces various disorders, ‘some- 
times attacking the animal, sometimes the vegetable. king- 
dom only, : and sometimes both}. This is a point, ieee 
which. will afterwards require a more ample discussion. 
Lastly, Heat.— As this is an element which pervades all the 
eae the atmosphere must contain its proportion of it §. 
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* In the Beiabhouscod of the sea, in sapacsicalaxs se: air must be full of 
saline substances. 
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+ Dew, properly ener is chat! moisture whieh! falls dugiag the ab- 
sence of the sun, and without the necessary presence of clouds. As the solvent 
powers of air are always increased by: increase of temperature, a greater 
quantity of all substances soluble in it are taken up during the day time, 
than the cold night air is capable of suspending, a portion of which must 
necessarily, therefore, be precipitated in the form of dew, water being the 
most abundant of them. . 


+ Vegetables are more apt, than even ena. to be affected by these 
aerial attacks, having no means of escaping their influence. 


§ It is a beautiful circumstance in the economy of nature, that the prin- 
cipal constituents of the atmosphere are found the same in all places where 
there are means of circulation, and of the action of winds. ‘The oxygen ab- 

sorbed 


* 


ee 
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Such is the nature of the atmosphere we breathe; yét, 
notwithstanding so heterogenéous a mixture, it is still pres 
served in a wholesome state; though it must necessarily hap- 
pen, that the air of particular seasons of the year, ‘of parti- 
cular places, or of countries in general, must differ mate- 
rially, in proportion to the mixture of the different ingre~ 
zene above enumerated be The ee of air, 
HPO WOR MNO eae — 
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sorbed by animals, seems to be aii das asuaeele by the li toto 


this principle by vegetables. _ The carbonic acid, given out - in respiration 
and other processes, is absorbed and decomposed by plants; a. perfect equi- 
librium is thus preserved; and the great difference in the salubrit rity of the 
air, observed in different spots, depends upon other catises than a difference 
between the proportions | of the oxygen and azote; probably onthe rela« 
tions of the air to heat, to ‘Moisture, and to: the oe edie in it 
above described. 


* As the atmosphere is liable to so many impurities, it may be proper 
to consider what means nature has adopted for restoring it to a wholesome 
state, and rendering it fit for the respiration of animals. ‘Fhe following 
are the principal means which contribute to that i important purpose. 1, The 
ascent of vapours, which, it is supposed, must car many salts and putrid 
particles with them, toa certain height in the atmosphere. 2. The descent of 
vapours, in the shape of rain, snow, or hail, by which many impurities are 
brought back again to the surface of the earth. $. Winds and hurricanes, 
by which the accumulation of all noxious articles in the air is prevented. 
4. Explosions, by which inflammable air, and other noxious elastic fluids 
are destroyed. 5. Frosts, which stop the perspiration in the earth, and 
consequently deprive the air of many noxious exhalations, with which 
otherwise it might abound. Hence it has been found by experience, that 
pestilential disorders, arising from such noxious ingredients in the air, have 
been stopped by frost: on the other hand, in thaws, the season oftem be- 
comes extremely unhealthy, the perspiration of the earth being restored, 
and its exhalations becoming extremely copious. This is particularly the 
case when thaw is attended with great heat, a cirewmstance which pre- 
ceded the great plague in London. Frost also acts usefully by diminishing 
animal and vegetable putréfaction, and diminishing the solvent powers of 

the air, so that many extraneous matters are precipitated from it. 6. The 
agitation of water, whether in great bodies or in running streams, by 
which many putrid particles are absorbed. And, lastly, Vegetation, by 
which the noxious effects of respiration, combustion, and putrefaction, are 
counteracted, 
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however, and the advantages to be derived from it, must 
also depend upon the various properties which that pos- 
_sesses. It will next be proper, eocnintin “hese _— 
BANS cat ods tormiatin ni EA re 
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“Diamaproperties of air, and the ad Fageages settee there- 
from, may | be explained under the following general heads : 
It may be considered as a substance, 1.. Transparent. 
igciee at ind: easily divisible. _. Heavy. 4, Perpetually 

in motion ; and, " 5. El last tic, and compressible, | It will ap- 

pear, that, upon the possession of these properties, the health 
and comfort of human life must in a great measure depend, 


pints: een stiles, the air was a transparent body, 
we should lose all the advantages of light. Were it visible, 
we could not see other objects through it. What we see 
moving in a stream. of light, let in by a small aperture into 
a room, is not air, but dust, and other bodies floating in 
era And though the sky, in clear weather, has a blue 
colour, yet it cannot be doubted that the air itself is alto~ 
gether colourless and invisible. ‘The blue colour of the sky 
is occasioned by 1 the vapours which are always mixing with 
the air, and which have the property of reflecting the blue 
rays of the sun more copiously than any other +. 

dis bali: ree) Foe aa hi 2. 


counteracted, ia the asmosphere is constantly nepal in that state of 


purity, and of temperature, which is salutary both to seaats} and vegeta- 
bles. See Arbuthnot on Air, &c. : 


* Arbuthnot’s Essays on Air, p. 1. 
+ Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IIL. p. 298, 
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2. Fluid, and easily divisible. —The fluidity of air is one of 
its most essential properties. This quality is absolutely 
essential to an element in which animals and vegetables 
grow, for neither could attain their proper shape, unless in 
a fluid, the pressure of which is equal upon every part of 
their surfaces. The injury done to the human frame, by 
the constant pressure of any hard body, is well known; 
and vegetables suffer in the same manner, when they are 
_ not entirely surrounded by st fiuid in -which pte are 

destined to grow. , : 

Were not the air, in ‘consequence of its. fluidity, easily 
divisible, animals could not move in it sory ie they did, the 
labour would soon exhaust their strength, and they would 
perish by fatigue. Water is an element above 800 times 
denser than air; and, in consequence of that density, can 
admit, support, and press together, bodies of much larger 
dimensions than the atmosphere ; but, in consequence of 
that density, no animal can pass through it, unless of a pe- 
culiar shape, calculated for perforating it with greater faci- 
lity ; whereas air being more easily divisible, animals of 
vatious shapes can pass through it without difficulty *. 


3. Heavy.—Though as light as air is an expression made 
use of in common conversation, yet there can be no doubt 
that it possesses considerable weight +; this appears from 
various experiments, but by none more distinctly than by 


the 


* It is owing, according to some authors, to the fluidity of air, and its 
being so easily divisible, that odours and other effluvia are propagated, 
and that sounds are so rapidly conveyed. But this cannot be admitted to 
the full extent. 


+ Sir George Shuckburgh has ee ae specific gravity of air to that of 
water, as 1 to 814, 
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the strong pressure upon the hand, when it is placed upon 
the mouth. of a receiver, open at the top, in which a vacuum 
dae been'made by an air-pump. ‘Travellers, in ascending 
high mountains, feel the want of this pressure to which 
they have been accustomed i in the ‘valley ; for, as. they as- 
cend, they experience a total lassitude from the dilation of 
their vessels; and at last the blood begins’ to burst through 
the fine coats: -of the lungs, and they spit blood *. The 
gravity or —o of the atmosphere accomplishes many 
useful purposes in nature ; and, in particular, prevents the 
blood-vessels of animals, and the ‘sap-vessels of plants, from 
being too much distended by that expansive power vel 
has a perpetual tendency to ’swellithem out.’ | oe? © 
By mea ans of ‘this gravity, the atmosphere presses with 
great force ' ‘upon all bodies, according to the extent of their 
surface. It has been calculated, that a middle sized man 
must sustain a weight of about $3,000 pounds, and by this 
enormous pressure, he would undoubtedly be crushed in a 
moment, if the pressure were not uniform, and if every part 
of the body were not filled with air, or some other elastic 
fluid, the spring of whichis sufficient to counteract it +. 
At the same time, it is to be observed, that a change of 
weather, or an alteration in the weight of the air, which is 
speedily ascertained by the common barometer, does affect 
the health of the human species, more si aii those who 
are in a delicate state’. 
est A 


* ‘Thornton’s Phil. of Medicine, Vol. I. p. 322. 


} Since the internal spring is able to resist so great a pressure, it must 
be equal to it, and would infallibly tear the body to pieces if the air were 
much lighter. Even when its weight is but little diminished, inconveni- 
ences are felt from it. 


¢ The ancients, it is said, were in a great measure unacquainted with 
the fact that the air is a ponderous body, and many of them considered it 
as 
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4. Perpetually in motion-—A fluid easily divisible, and lie 
able to perpetual agitations, though possessed of consider- 
able weight, must be constantly in motion. Heat or cold, 
the influence of the morning sun, or the return of night, 
rain descending from the clouds, or any other body ‘moving 
through it, ail tend to promote the circulation of this useful 
fluid. That is a fortunate circumstance, for the more a 
Aluid of so heterogeneous a nature is driven about, the better, 
otherwise it might become corrupt and unfit for respiration, 
It is owing to its weight and mobility, that the air is so 
highly servicable to the human species, in other respects 
besides respiration. Among other great effects resulting 
from those properties, to them may be attributed the ad- 
vantages of navigation, by which the widest seas, instead 
of being an obstacle, facilitate, im fact, the intercourse of 
mankind. This arises from the force which the air attains 
when collected by a spreading and impervious sail, though 
it is easily divisible, when any thin or sharp body passes 
through it. By means of the strength or power of the air 
also, many useful machines are enabled to perform very 
important services to mankind, 


5. Elastic and compressible-—One of the mest important 
properties of air is its elasticity, by means of which, if 
compressed, it immediately dilates itself when the pressure 
1s removed ; owing to that property also, it is always ex- 
panding itself wherever there is a vacuum to which it can 
have access. Hence, the air is able to insinuate itself into 


as a substance endowed with absolute levity. See Gregory’s Economy of 
Nature, Vol. l. p. 425. 426. It is surprising, however, that the flight of 
birds, more especially those of the larger sorts, and even the power of the 
wind, did not convince them that the air, notwithstanding its light appeas~ 
ance, was possessed of a considerable degree of weight or gravity. 
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os air, into a space 800 times” less than that which 
it’ naturally p possesses “on ‘the: surface of our earth. It is 
owing to this property in the air, that. it necessarily be- 
comes more compressed, and has more density, in low val- 


leys ‘than u upon high mountains, a circumstance by some 


ha PE 
; accounted 1 rather | in favour of respiration ; 3 and, in facts 
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It is said, that, owing to the windings of some of the coal mines at 
Newcastle, the air must penetrate several hundred miles under ground. It 
‘would be right to have this air analyzed, to see in what respect it differs 
from atmospheric air. It is a necessary consequence of the law of gravi- 
tation | that every cavity of the earth, must be filed asia with water or 
some elastic fluid. , ; fm etl 4 


+ Roberval having let his air-gun remain aie ged for ee space of 16 


years, found, on discharging it, that the air’s elastic force was not at all 
abated. See Hist. de PAcadem. Royale, 1695, p. 568. 


\ 
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many individuals find, that they breathe more freely in 2 
heavy, than in a light atmosphere. - p54 5 4) 4) joe 

At is calculated that the air we breathe, near ‘the dinate 
| of the earth, is compressed, by the weight of the superin- 
cumbent. column. of the atmosphere, into at least the 
1$,679th part of the space it should possess iz vacuo. By 
art, however, itis capable of being condensed to a still: 
greater-exfents <c:iyi2 ay on expe gaan lode re 

» Besides these properties which belong to the mass. of. the. 
suiedibeer in general, there are various: effects resulting, 
from the powers of the different ingredients of which itis: 
composed, whichiare of a chemieal nature. . Indeed, the air 
is a principal agent in the decomposition, of the bodies, and 
in all the chemical. changes on the -surface of the globes 
Thus, it possesses a power of dissolving bodies, of form- 
ing with them new compounds, or of converting theny 
again into earth, by which means nuisances are not only 
removed, but become useful as sources of fertility. _ It also 
volatilizes fixed bodies, as salt; for that substance may be: 
entirely evaporated into air, if exposed. in a place replete’ 
with acid vapours. Its other properties, as fixing volatile. 
bodies, and bringing quiescent bodies into action, it is not. 
necessary now to enter into, having no particular con- 
nexion with our present inquiries. 


8. OF THE QUALITIES OF THE AIR. 


Tue qualities of the air depend on its being hot or cold, 
dry or moist, light or heavy, inland or maritime; and it is 
well known what important effects these various circum-. 
stances produce on the health of the human ae 


1. Hot air.—The' effects of hot air will be easily iidiie.. 
stood, 
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stood; if we consider for a moment that the air quickly rea 
duces to its own temperature those bodies which it sur- 
rounds’ or penetrates *.. When we see, indeed, after the 
colds of winter, how rapidly the heat of summer révives all 
naturey makes the plants to grow, the trees to blossom, and 
every other animal to rejoice, we cannot suppose that man 
should ‘be the only exception. But its principal effects, in 
regard to the human species, result from this, that’ the 
quantity of perspiration, sensible and insensible, is in a 
great measure regulated, by the degree of heat applied to 
the human body +. It is supposed, that in England, per- 
spiration scarcely equals all the other excretions, though in 


summer it is nearly double to that of winter; whereas, in 


the air of Padua, during the whole year, the perspiration is, 
tothe other excretions, as 5 to 7 satu in other countries it 
is probably still greater, baa? | 

- The heat in the atmospheré, the most fGonigenial to the 
human frame, is from 50 to 70 of Fahrenheit : That tem- 
perature has generally been considered by physicians as 
the most favourable to health ; and it is this scale of tem- 
perature, which has generally prevailed in the countries 
most famed for intellectual exertion and strength, both of 


body and mind. | When that proportion is much exceeded, 


the fibres are lengthened and relaxed, and hencé proceeds 
the sensation of faintishness and debility in a hot day. To 
prove the effects of heaton animals, the celebrated Boer- 
haave put a sparrow and a dog into a sugar-baker’s drying 


room, where the air was heated to 146, or 54° beyond that: 


of the human body}. ‘The sparrow died in two minutes, 
BS EO) and. 


* Valangin on Diet, &c. p. 20. 
4+ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 50. 


¢ See Arbuthnot on Air, p..46. The heat was calculated according 


to Hales’s thermometer. 
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and the dog in 28%. It is. believed that men cannot live 
long in an air hotter than their own bodies, which in adult 

persons is calculated at 98°, and in children, at 9 DOE pl 03: 
When the air is extremely hot, by pron idaeaeabebatanes 
tion, it dissipates the thinner, watery, and volatile parts of: 
the. blood, and by thickening. that source of nourishment 
and life, lays a foundation for many disorders, more espe- 
cially fevers, of a bilious, putrid, ardent, and malignant na-: 
ture. Hances an extreme hot climate is far from: being 
wholesome-ion4 So 23tyoh oct yd -borsligat espeauine . SU 
2. Colt ae is avideae dk cold must siboks susta on 
the human body directly opposite to those of heat. Cold 
air braces the fibres, not only by its condensing quality, 
but by rendering the air drier; and as the bulk of all bo- 
dies is diminished by cold, hence it necessarily follows, 
that, in cold weather, all animals should become of less di- 
mensions than in hot. . By bracing the fibres also, and more 
strongly condensing the fluids, it produces that strength 
and. activity which is so sensibly felt in clear frosty wea~ 
ther {. On the other hand, by contracting the fibres of 
the skin, and cooling the blood too much in those vessels 
which are exposed to the air, some of the grosser parts, and 
most acrid or saline particles of the perspirable matter, 
which would evaporate in warm weather, are retained in 
cold, and produce si ghee and other ane to: 
nagar 


* Arbuthnot on Air, p. 49. 


+ The experiments of Blagden and his friends were made in rooms 
above the boiling temperature; a girl has gone imto a baker’s oven near- 
Ty 400°. : 


t Cold air, in most people, also increases the appetite. It is fet: 
able, in the history of such as perished by eokie in northern countries, that 
they kept their appetite to the last. Arbuthnot on Air, p. 209. 
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a eve , A ary air, if not too warm, is both 
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gf ot fi 
eabie >and h health hy.3 but, when accompanied \ with great 


he jas attended with the: most fatal consequences, hoth to 
animale and enti Even, in ail it has been 


fo vosne arbors mice <n BS eh ets _ observed, 


ated Hippocrates of | old abadt vol, teat the Piunihni' were! tall, Soft} bloat: 
-ed, and:pale, on account of the excessive moisture of the air they breathe; 
their country being sanrniicly hot, watery, woody, and subject to violent 
showers at all seasons. ‘The mortality, however, is in general greater in 
cold than in mild and moist winters, particularly among’ old neers 


i See ‘the deiexiption of the Harmatan and the: Sirocco in Gregory's $ Eco- 
nomy of Nature, Vol. L p. 477. 478, &e. In Egypt, during a certain pe- 
riod of f summer, the hot winds blow, called by the inhabitants campsix, 
from their continuance for 50-days, though they haye no determined time, 

‘but 
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‘observed, that. extreme dry. seasons, have. been found more 


dangerous to human bodies than, wet were 3 
a ‘a ri be hs Fated 


B Light tes is feta! ‘by: eseieianveer is alas light. 
ness of air, on the tops of high mountains, ‘is unfavourable 
to respiration, Persons in these elevated situations are 
, obliged to take breath oftener than i in the lower regions ; ; 
and are sometimes so violently affected as to throw up 
blood, by the straining which the rarity of ‘the atr nosphere 


occasions f. A certain ‘portion of the pressure of, the at- 


| ‘mosphere 
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but last sometimes more than three months. The inhabitants, during t the 


campsin, live under ground. Arbuthnot on Air. 
wid 


* See Arbuthnot on Air, p. 183. Great droughts, he ‘observes, have 
always been found noxious to the human body. Previous to the destruc- 
tive epidemical distempers which took place in the latter end of the - year 
1732, and beginning of 1733, there was a great drought i in England, ‘and 
in the greatest part of Europe, which ultimately proved extremely fatal to 
all the places affected by it. Great droughts exert their effects after, the 
surface of the earth is again opened by moisture; and the perspiration of 
the ground, which was long suppressed, is sudtienly: restored. Iti 4s pro- 
bable that the earth then emits several new effluvia, hurtful to human bo- 
dies; and this appeared to be the case, by. the thick and stinking | fogs 
which succeeded the rain that had fallen before. See . Arbuthnot on Air, 
p. 194.199. Dr Bisset remarks, that the inhabitants of places on the sea 
coast are less subject to those diseases which generally result from an ex- 
ceeding hot and dry summer than those of inland towns. Essay on the 
Medical Constitution of Great Britain, p. 3. This is a circumstance 
much in favour of maritime situations. ia 


+ Derham’s Physico-Theology, Vol. hubs Ll. 

_ Lord Bacon (Nov. Organ. Scient. lib. 2..apho..12.) says, when they 
mounted to the top of Olympus, the air was so thin that they were oblig- 
ed to hold sponges dipped in vinegar and water to their noses and mouths. 
Also, that the air on the top of Teneriffe is so sharp, as to cause violent 
pains in the eyes, and. so thin and light, as to make many. yomit. 

The airon one very high mountain of Peru, according to d’Acosta, is 
mortal at the first blast ; and, by its coldness, dead bodies are preserved 
from putrefaction. At the top of one of these Peruvian mountains, which 
probably are the highest i in the world, he and his company were seized 
with bilious yomitings, perbape from the thinness as well as coldness of 


the 
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mosphere ‘being taken off the veins or blood-vessels, they 
“expand a and swell, by which a shortness of breath, and a 
spitting of blood are occasioned *. “When fermented li- 
quors are carried in bottles to that height, the air contained 
_in the liquor, rarifies.as much as the air without, by which 
-means ithe bottles:arevburst.. But though light air, when 


carried to.an extreme, is so certainly’ pre] judicial, yet, in cer- 


tain cases, it may -be of use; and the air of. mountains, and 
. of mountainous districts, may be of service in several dis 
orders, though it will never. probably be found so essential 

_ to health, that the plan of taking aerial voyages, merely for 
the. purpose of breathing purer air, will.ever be. aaiely 
carried into effect. | vio | 
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i piu Heavy air.—Air # some measure compressed, or ra- 

f- ther. heavy, i is not unfavourable to the human frame.’ When 
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the air. sta bei on oa Pp. 81. But these’ asbertions by ‘Acigta: seem. 

- to be greatly exaggerated. Humboldt has lately ascended one of f the peaks 
of the Andes, more than 16,000 feet above the level of the sea.” De Saus- 
sure, i in his “ Voyages dans les Alpes,” has given the best and most accurate 
account of highly rarified air, the effects of which he experienced, to their 
greatest extent, on Mont Blanc. ‘They were exceedingly disagreeable, 
but not terrible. 


In avrecent publication this doctrine is controverted. © Suspension of 


atguapcmeeds and appropriate stimuli, rather than dimiiiution of atmospheric 


pressuré,it is contended, ought to--be regarded asthe direct occasion of 
those peculiar affections of the respiratory organs, and other parts of the 
system, as Felated by those who have ascended lofty mountains; and Saus- 
sure himself remarks, that, however elevated the situation, yet in a state of 

' repose, these symptoms vanished. See Dr Reid’s ‘Treatise on the Origin 
and Progress, Prevention and Treatment of Consumption. “1 fkiebith 70: 
Printed at London 1806. But however ingenious this observation may 
be, it still appears, that, where there is any exertion in elevated situations, 
the lings will be affected more than the same exertion would occasion. in 
a lower region. 


} See this plan hinted at in Struye’s Aa pe tle Chae od By ta 
gton, p. $46, 
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it is of too light and subtile.a nature, though it may be:cals. 
culated for the eagle, and other descriptions of birds, yet it 
does not agree with the constitution of man. © sean 
by authentic. experiments, that animals live lor ger, Ww 
breathing a like quantity of compressed, than uncompres 
air; and the weight « of the atmosphere pigeer Re 93059608 
valleys and champaign countries, and. consequently renders 
goo air. better calculated to support great numbers. of in 
habitants *. tt must also iiilbinas its bulky a greater 
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qualities very different from those on ‘the seacoast. | In 
the interior parts of a country, the air must partake much 
of the qualities of the soil and of its productions. Much 
also must depend. upon the state of its cultivation... Even 
countries naturally unwholesome, if cleared of wood, and 
rendered fertile, become immediately healthy, It is. also 
to be observed, that the central countries of great c continents 
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* It.is of great importance that the air should be of a due gravity and 
elasticity, that it may distend the lungs sufficiently ; for, however stronger 
constitutions can bear, either an increased or diminished weight of the-air, 
and can live on the tops of the highest mountains, or in the bettonvof the 
lowest alleys, yet the sick, weak, and the valetudinary cannobbear i ‘it; the 
latter require more elevated, the former more depressed, sitet ON HD the 
column of ,the incumbent air is wine of heaaiet —— 8 s Observations 
‘on Bills of Mortabityyr p- 420.) Ses ia ati ie) pea be rh vee be tite 
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+ Arbuthnot ¢ on Air, p. 78. “s 
Strother, in his Essays on ‘Sickness and Health, ae 26. marin that 
the midland counties in England are the most healthy, and less subject te 
a variety of weather. He observes, that where the easterly or westerly 
winds give rains in abutidance'to the coasts, yet the middle way, Baeweet 
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68) Maritime air.—The nature’ of the air at sea is,in va- 
tious “respects, very different from ‘that which i is to be’ met 
ri in the inland parts of the country: 1. Sea air is more 
humid, owing to the great quantity of vapour which is con- 
tantly evaporating from the surfaceof such an extent. of 
water.’ 2) The air at'sea is more frequently agitated, and 
storms are more ‘violent, and continue longer there than at 
Jand*, $. In'the same country; the air is found of very dif- 
ferent temperatures, in regard to heat andocoldy and pos- 
sessing very different qualities ; but at’ seay the air is ‘more 
uniform, and less susceptible of variety. 042 "The air ‘at sea 
never stagnates, having no impediments to its:course, from 
mountains, hills, or forests; and being continually agitated 
by winds, currents, and the constant flux and reflux of the 
tides. “6. Sea air is warmer, ‘more especially in the extreme 
cold of winter, than the air which is incumbent on ‘the 
earth + Indeed, ~were it not for that’ circumstance, ‘sailors 
could not, ‘except with the greatest: hazard, ‘bear to be so 
eh, wet as they are+. 6. A portion of sea’ salt must al- 
so be raised by the spray, and’ perhaps by the vapour of the 
oe ert ‘to ber attended rather with beneficial 
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sea and sea, has then been calm and dry: the clouds brought from either 
sea, drop before they come midway. “The accounts which are given of 
a air vs “ae yes aig seem to eit these observations. 


wy “Tn ‘the British ‘Encyclopedia, voce  Kerology, p. 186, i iti is s stated, ‘shat 
oe Dobson. of Liverpool found sea water contained air superior in, quality 
to that of the atmosphere. Hence the utility of sea voyages to invalids 
may arise. » Arbuthnot, om the other:hand, contends, that were it not for 
constant winds, which blow off ‘thecoat of vapours which ichaosie} the 
si iy sea air: would be intolerable to human. bodies. On Air, P ROL 


+ It is the saline mater in ‘sea water that makes getting wet with i it in- 


offensive. When seamen are exposed to rain at sea, gia are ai to catch 
cold, paikion 
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effects than otherwise *. 7. Sea air also.is not liable, as land 
air, to be deteriorated by the putrefaction of animal and of 
vegetable substances, the respiration of. animals, the Sup 
port of combustion, and exhalations of all descriptions. x 

- Such are the various sorts of atmospheric air, and, the 
ich qualities of each. It is proper, however, to observe, 
‘that by custom +, men may be reconciled to different sorts 
of air, and that there is no animal so capable of being made 
indigenous to so/many various climates. Generally speak- 
ing, the-animals of warm countries cannot subsist in -cold. 
African asimals'can hardly endure the coldness of the open 
air of England, whichis too warm for Fein-deer 5 ‘yet 
man can subsist on air, from under the line, to perhaps 77 
degrees of latitude. What makes the difference between 
mankind and other animals, is, that man is assisted by many 
contrivances of art to bear extremities, Brutes, left to their 
own choice, as far as they can procure their ends by local 
motion, chuse the countries and climates most adapted to 
their constitutions; and so perhaps would a human erea- 
ture, if he were left to his own inclination; but he is in so~ 
ciety and under government, and subject to passions, to 
which he sacrificeth the greatest blessings of health, and 
life itself t. Aon 
| Besides 


_™* ‘These particulars are more fully explained in a valuable work, entit- 
ded, The use of Sea Voyages in Medicine, by Ebenezer Gilghrist, M. D. 
one vol. octavo, London 1757. 


+ The effects of custom, in regard to air, cannot be more bor eXr 
emplified, than by this singular circumstance, that a mouse or a duck, ac- 
customed to an exhausted receiver, can bear it longer than a fresh one, so 
much are all animals the children of custom. Arbuthnot on Air, Pe 975 
Philos. Transactions, abridged by ified Pp. 229. 230, 


"} Arbuthnot en Air, Pp: 92. 93, 
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_ Besides atmospheric air, a variety ‘of elastic fluids, resem< 
Dling, in various respects, that substance, have been dis- 
meet ‘by modern chemists. The nature and properties, 
“however, of va fluids, do not properly come within the 
“compass of our present inquiries ; and the attempts which 
“have been same ‘to prevent or to cure diseases, by what is 
“called pneumatic m medicine, or by the use of the different 
“aerial fluids ds lately discovered, will be treated of in a subse- 
"quent part of this WOT: 28th ORM TNs epee op 
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“Ep is'd Well known fact, that though men have ited ith 
“it food, e even for some days, they can hardly exist a few 
“moments only without air, consequently that article is, )a- 
vie ‘every other one, “esse ntial for animal life*. However 
“mysterious, this may at first ; appear, yet, by the attention 
“which has been bestowed upon the subject by a number of 
able. and ‘intelligent men, it has in a great measure been ex- 
“plained. 
i. “The uses. of respiration }, or breathing: atmospheric airs 
ven as follow: 1. It restores ‘the florid colour and sti- 
Oper aA Mee, 74 coh tiniirs elraityey doe Tulus 
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x4 * Itis so essential, that breathing goes on as regularly, when a person 
is asleep, : as when he is awake. ABB 


‘op Dy Menzies says, that by seapivacion we mean that function in shicti, 
i the alternate dilation and contraction of the thorax, a quantity of air 
is received into the lungs, and afterwards expelled from them. The first 
of these actions is called inspiration, the latter expiration. See a Disserta- 
‘tion on Respiration, translated from the Latin of Dr Menzies, by Charles 
Sugrue, p. 2 
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tmulus of blood. 2. It stakes the blood fitter to repair some 
‘of the most essential parts of the body. ge Tee the means. 
by which the body is kept'at nearly the ‘same standard of 
heat of temperature. 4. It promotes the circulation of the 
blood, without the continuance of which, death must en- 
suéy and,’ 5, ‘It enables the’ body to get rid of substances 
destructive to "health and life*.- TAT Th ees 
Jy irre sol sf BR noitiy Share ae ae ae ts 
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to explain the manner in which the blood is formed. It is 
sufficient, for our present purpose, to remark, that the food 
-we eat, after being subjected to various operai ions; is at 
‘converted into a soft milky juice, ey SN aie 
‘This substance, in the course of its oivbutatlan pNOP | 
through the lungs, and comes in contact with the atmos-- 
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i The ee ‘eemunieeds & in ‘his Ditsert. xT “Chap. 10. Veet! ‘I. and ie 
-sums up the uses of respifation in the following manner: It s serves, he te- 


smarks, 1. For. smelling; 2. For hawking | and spitting: 8. For yawningy 


pping. 
up hi iquors ; ‘5. For ‘speaking, singing, crying » laughing, Seep bb isl 
ing, &c.3 6. For propelling the feces by’ stool or urine, arid for | cab albind 
the embryo, and the after-bir th 5: cP For promoting. the motion f the ii 
tents of the stomach, intestines, “and lacteals ; ; 8. For éarrying 0 f from t th he 
a the watery particles imbibed by the blood; 9. For perspiration ;_ 
10. For the more perfect/mixture of the chyle, the lymph, and the blood ;” 
i. ae giving. the blood i its florid red ‘colour; : 42, Nor can, wy deny 1 that 
‘the air serves to cool the Jungs and blood passing through’ hem ; ‘13. 
‘Likewise, that the air, at each respiration, mixing itself a little with the 
-bloed, contributes in. sates baie dats the elaboration of the animal spirits. 
WAN these uses, although of great consequence, yet he thinks, rather con- 
‘duce to the well-being, than to the being of the animal, because Without any 
of them,.the animal would not so speedily die, as it doth ‘by strangling, or 
in the dir-pump: . He, therefore, assigns a 14th, and the principal. use 
of respiration to be, for the passing of the blood through. the Jungs. that: 
4s thrown into them by the heart,.. See Derham’s Physico-Theology, edit. 
4798, VoloLop. 222, notes ». -There‘is much, information upon this,subject, 
Gn Dr) Bostock’s Essay on Respiration. It is to be hoped that so SIRES 
syork will soon be completed. dug cprgad 
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pheric airy which i is drawn: in'by that organ. By that con- 
tact, it' receives from the oxygenous part of the air, that red 
or florid) colour by which arterial blood is distinguished. 
Besides this: change in its colour or appearance, it is pro-' 
ee properties are acquired, such as the power 
Spatgerviceniy. sie heart. and the siden asain ond lodcean 
a gebaarrh: wicls ho, sonatingent awerg Tee aes 
Tt is from the blood sienoAlh deort various: shone of the 
body must/be repaired 5 and, in particular, for repairing the 
waste made in the fleshy or muscular parts of the body, a 

tance. called fibrina must be formed in the blood. This. 
i ALN the azotic part of the atmosphere, which the. 
et : beard athe iiheitaianiinels weil 


18a" Meinarievens circumstances in du henaden of man 
more’ e extraordinary than this, that his body should always 
| a ain of nearly the same temperature. This, in a great 
measure, depends upon respiration. Part of the air we in- 
spire combines with the blood; the combined heat, to which 
its gaseous form was owing, is set at liberty, and in part in- 
creases the temperature of the expired air, and in part is 
absorbed by the lungs with the air it breathes *, and thence 
diffused through the entire system, by means of the blood. 
Were it not for this constant absorption of heat, the tem- 
perature of men, and of other animals, could never be so 
much higher than that of the surrounding atmosphere, not- 
withstanding the heat which they are continually giving out 
to the colder surrounding bodies. _ oat 


* ‘This Site is satisfactorily proved in Menzics’s ee on. Res- 
piration, translated by Sugrue, (8vo. Edinburgh, 1796.) p. 34.35, &e. 
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«4; The circulation of the blood is absolutely essential fot” 
the continuance of animal life. Without respiration, this” 
could not be effected *. By the heat and other properties. 
thus obtained from the atmosphere, the blood acquires those 
stimulating powers, by the action of which the heart is al- 
ternately contracted, and the circulation regularly carried. 
on. Considering the great importance of this function, it 
is not, therefore, to be woridered at, that an animal should» 
die as soon as its enete 1s supenn stopped vey Dit 

ri Not i is »thiai alks cteiniih spinel ‘soon ‘eae seehedels 
had the means of expellizig such substances as are’ either. 
noxious in themselves, or any great accumulation of which. 
would be pernicious. This is most happily brought about’ 
through the medium of respiration. By the lungs, no less. 
a quantity than 37 ounces of carbonic acid gas are emitted in | 
the course of one day, which, if retained in the body, to so» 
great an amount, would be extremely prejudicial. By the. 
same means, any superfluous moisture is extracted from the: 
blood, and emitted. ‘The quantity must vary, but generally 
exceeds 20 ounces per day. The blood is thus kept of a. 
proper consistency, es too fluid nor too dense*... 


On the Necessity of Fresh Air for Respiration. is 


Saher: the importance of respiration is considered, it will 
not be wondered at, that the air, with all its different quali- 
, ties, 


_ * The blood cannot circulate through the body unless it pass the lungs, 
which it cannot do, so long as they are unblown up by the air. . Method 
of Preserving Fitals p- oye . 


* The subject of respiration is ably explained in Thomson’ 5 System, of 
Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 708. 3 
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ties; can alter. and entirely vitiate the whole texture of the 
blood, and the nature of the animal 7 juices *; 3 that fresh air 
should be found as necessary for man as clear water is to 
fishes ; and. that’the'choice of good air should be accounted, 
by Hippocrates, a circumstance claiming the first rank in: 
the regimen of health.: | This is particularly the case in re-. 
gard to children, for itis a melancholy fact, that, in a great 
measure owing to the impurity of the air of London, one 
half of the children born there die before they are two years 
old:: In the Lying-in-Hospital at Dublin, the proportion 
was found infinitely greater 5 for, in the space of four years, 
ending anno 1784, no less a number than 2944:infants, out: 
of 7650, died within the first fortnight after their birth. It 
was fortunately discovered,’ ‘that this melancholy circum- 
stance arose, from their not having a sufficient quantity of - 
good air to breathe. The Hospital was then completely: 
ventilated ; the consequence of which was, that the propor- 
tion of deaths was reduced to 279. Hence there was rea- 
son to suppose, that out of 2944, who had died in the 
space of four years before; no less a number than 2655 had 
perished solely from the want of a due supply of air-+. 
_A-number of other facts prove the advantages. of fresh. 
air, and the necessity of having it frequently renewed. The 
short space of time during which a person can exist in a 
diving-bell ; the well known story of the black-hole or pri- 
son of Calcutta; some circumstances which have occur- | 
red.any the African slave trade; .a fact mentioned by Dr . 
aaah | ft Darwin ; 


i poss eg 8 Baty 0 on n Health and Long Life, p. 6. No. I. 


4 Garnett’ s Lecture on the Preservation of Health, p. 64. 65.: 3 also 
Thornton’s Phil. of Medicine, Vol. L p. 334 where the fact 1s more fully 
and.minutely detailed. In all hospitals hitherto built, the ceilings are top - 
flow, and the windows too small, 
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Darwin 5, and other circinmstances stated ‘git Adair, put , 
this matter beyond a doubt *., ina 

_ Not only is fresh air necessary, Sa if if, is. suffered to. 
become foul and noxious, it weakens the: springs: of | life, 
and generates the most malignant and contagious: dis ases 5 
and air, from being the first, support of lifesiis thus: render-: 
ed, by stagnation, soy putrid, as to beconie, a most subtile 
poison}. It is from stagnation;: that the air of old wells, 
and. of caves under ground, becomes: so pernicious 5 and it 
is well known, that it is from putrid. air whence that _ ma- 
lignant fever, known under the oxi of  the:J ae stemper, 
tales its rise. i 

- Is. it not surprising, nim ick whilst. we aré so. att Rate, 
to our food, and employ so much trouble dnd ORD 
it; that we should not bestow more attention upon an ar- 
ticle, equally; if not:still more essential?» =» tte: 
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But respiration is not the only means’ by which the hu- 

man frame is affected by the air we breathe.» Many sensi- 

iets PR ace test ar bdr fo aes eb ine bie 


: Ges Thamnsc’ s Philosophy of Medicine, Vol, c p- $25. ae ‘331. 
Beddoe’ 5 Introductory Lecture, p. 76, note. Adair’s Medical Cautions, 
p. 40. He mentions there, that 18 charity children: and a servant lay in 
an apartment of a house in King’s Street, Golden Square, when, to render 
the room warmer, they shut up the chimney, and used every other means. 
to exclude the cold air, the consequence of which was, that the servant_ 
and ten of the children were seized with various alarming symptoms, of 
a disorder nearly similar, accompanied with excruciating pains, convul- 

\ sions, &e. ‘ a 


_f Adair, p. 4h. -Velangin, p- Gla enioibalyle tow ; sanaae 14 t 


*In an Essay on ye fa Remedies, by ¥ Kennedy, printed i in 1718, 
there are several observations tending to prove that many distempers ma 


roe aan 
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ble ch: eg produced on the hu ans Ienkpsnt, ord typ 
uy tward c ack (b ry hich the eyes: and: the ears in. pare 
“te ar 2 are affected), but also, it is said, dy its ree - 
y imbibed by all i the pores of the day 6g “The s skins of 


es animals are moist an 3 and, oily. j and s ‘since many bodies 


denser t an ai (as mercury, cantharides | ee. oh will enter 


Ket, we ye old, are convin cc eat 


i subject a a very v valuable paper has been Jately print 


LY has 3 gag aye 
sy hich ich gives. a more, satisfactory. account. of the func- 
hat as, hitherto. appeared 


sobherass that en cutaneous ab- 


eirontoaio - bin 24 _ Sorption, 
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ate 5 ery ie ‘ed jon x yi te a2. 
208i, UistoW obec biel sd toumt eoniigamn Inia vant 
beer a1 ured by outcvard means, ag circumsta wmce which ean only 4 arise from ab- 
sorption. “This is a subject ‘which, perhaps, 1 merits more the attention 
of m edical n mén than ‘hitherto has been the Rie eVPUINN. IG Sse2oI6T 


“9 Hakdend, Vol. p. 186. goes § so far'ee to adert, ‘that there is agreat 
-acdession of vital: nourishme ent from. without, ‘which is received by! our 
dungs and skin; and which, for spiritual support, is of much more im- 
‘portance than the nourishment received by the stomach. 


4+ In Dr Keill’s Sourndlsiof Perspiration, there is an instance of a per- 
gon growing, 18 ounces t heavier by. absorbing a air. See Lynch’s Guide to 
Health, Pe 110. Bishop Watson, ‘(Chemical ‘Essays, ‘Vol. TH. p. 401.) 
mentions the fact, of g veut at Newmarket, ‘who had gained 30 ounces of 
weight in ai an hour, with no other nourishment | but a ‘glass of wine. one 


Re oprah ; ths Syiagrety ee ett 
“iif Sehr: Kdllie’ 's naperi on the Pid eaniits the sft in Rie Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. I. p. 270... After tracing, in a dis- 
tinct and satisfactory manner, all the experiments which, have hitherto been 
made te to establish or to ‘refute the ‘doctrine of absorptioa, he concludes 
with stating i it asa doctrine sufficiently established, ** that inkalation i 18, no 
“© Jess than. exhalation, ‘a function of the skin.” Dolomieu also, in stating 
the advantages of warm-bathing, aflirms, that the quantity of water taken 
aap by the absorbing vessels, restores to the blood that finer fluid which 
avas thrown off. This can only be the elect. of cutaneous iho pHa, 
geutependently of cuticular abrasion, mn 


tio y-and 01 1er ‘experiments seem, to, eaten it “oe 
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sty appears, iia on the whole, that, without atmos. 
pheric air, constituted as it is, men could not enjoy any 0} of 
the comforts of life, nor even continue in existence. Were. . 
it not transparent, they could not see: Were it not fuuid; 
they could not heart ‘Were it “not easily divisible, they 
could not move from one place to another 1 Were it not 
heavy, their vessels would swell, and’ probably burst by 
expansion: Were it not perpetually i in motion, it would be- 
come corrupt and poisonous: Were it not both heavy 
and moveable, navigation could not be carried | Sir a. 
many useful machines must be laid aside: Were it not 
elastic, and consequently able to penetrate into the inmost 


recesses of nature, and the. deepest mines, the riches con= 
tained in the bowels of the earth would forever be i inacces- 
sible ; eerie it not epi with its elasticity, see Slieee the 
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* Doctor Currie, in his Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, Cold 
and Warm, in Fevers, Chap. 17. p, 244, has discussed the question, 
© Whether there is an inhalation by the skin ?” with his usual ability, 
In the Appendix, however, to that work, No. 3. p. 56. he admits that 
the question is not decided, though he retains. his oe rrearding: the 
non-absorption of the surface of the body. © sae 


+ Cicero, de Nat. Deornm, lib. 2. c. 33, says, 3 Ipse aer poluacrmm, vider, 
8* nobiscum audit, nobiscum sonat, nihil enim eorum sine eo peri potest.” The ats ‘ 
tention of the author was accidentally called to this quotation from Cicero, 
after this par agraph, stating the advantages of air, was written. By 
comparing the two together, the reader will at once perceive the greater 
extent, and infinite superiority of medern philosophy over the ancient, 
on the subject at least of air, 
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Jower ‘and. more fertile regions ¢ of the ‘globe would scarcely ns 
be habitable to thg« extent they ares’ And, lastly, | were it 


bag 


not that, by respiration, or breathing,» we imbibe the salus 


tary and vivifying principles: with. which the atmosphere 


abounds, ne human race would become extinct *. 


aah Eee yaoi had * } t tlh AE Bert ae a 
ie Haller, Elem. Phisol. Tom. na p. IBS, Les juctly remarked, « bit 
‘ ides nondum' satis notde sunt’ On the subject of air in general, it is well 
cece: by the Rev. Dr Gregory, “that we are too apt to confound air 
and ‘temperature. If the question is between a populous city and the open 
country, then it must strike, every person, that, in the former, there is 
an immense and speedy consumption of the oxygen; and though it may 
be admitted, that much is also generated by different processes, yet, I 
believe, not ‘gyite in in. equal Proportion as it is destroyed. Besides that, 
notwithstanding we have no chemical tests for ascertaining the fact, and 
though it has been denied by some late philosophers, I am satisfied that 
the air of cities: must be contaminated bya mixture of various eflluvia 
prejudicial to, health, We now, from the _miasma_ of marshes, that 
| such matters can exist in the air undiscoverable by any tests; and, from 
the evil effects of ‘Cities on delicate constitutions, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that they exist in the | fair there; 4. ~~ r 
‘I believe it is remarked, that erysipelas i is more > frequent ii in London 
than elsewhere, and that people coming from the country to reside there 
are commonly seized with it. Coughs and catarrhs are also more com- 


mon there than in the country. To this I can speak from my own ex- 


perience, and yet I know not whether to attribute this effect to air or 
situation. “People i in London live in very close. rooms, and they go out 
of them into a stream of cold. air; at the corners of the streets this i incon- 
venience is experienced more in London than any where. Yet 1 must 
confess, that I never understood the theory of catching « cold, npr can I 
guess how. this inflammatory process is” produced, unless the old theory is 


true, | that i it arises from the perspiration being obstructed in some way or 


other, which seems a cause adequate to in producing local or general 


inflammation and feverish symptoms. Brown's account of the origin of 
these complaints is certainly erroneous. 

To an English constitution, I believe, what is wiermied a mild air, or 
rather‘a mild temperature, is most salubrious, because most equal. We 
have many instances of great longevity in mountainous situations; but I 
rather'think it is only the hardy children that, in such places, arrive at 
mraturity 5 and - ‘population, I observe, is never so great there as in level 
countries. I will not make an exception of Switzerland, for I si ia the 
_gnass of the population ig in the lower parts.” 
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“Let us next consider the. wile which ought 'to:be,ob+ 
served regarding the important function « f respiration, the 
nature and advantages of which could. not. chaye been well 
understood, without these previous explang ations. in. gist 

* jottiqne omcood bliew seer Se “eb tivode 
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_5. RULES CONNECTED WITH THE Functron OF “gia 
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~ From the preceding observationsy it may fe saehyuad con~ 
ehaidbay that air is so essenti: al to. life, that ® no animal can 


Ag 


subsist without it for. div baboons aye pee that on its. purity 
must, in a 1 Spee be depen ‘the’ health’ of ‘the e indi. 
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vidual *, r° : yield gunn vd, fia hk BHU. 4 by 4s Meanie s 
As: the quality. oe air ‘differs: from a ised circum 
stances above explained, and as mien, by al attention and cus IS | 
Na ee {S005 Pew) t' 
tom, can exist almost. equally well ina great variety of clis 
mates t+) i it is dc geicige to Beier) by’ what’ means ‘that 
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x The purer. the : air is, . the more easily it can unite ‘with, suspend, an se 
discharge a larger quantity < of noxious matter,” “and thereby preven the . 
dangerous. effects of retention ; 3 whereas impure, air, being” already e 
saturated with such matter, cannot take in more. Hence Strother, 
Pp: 11. advises, where a due perspiration is required, (as i in. most cases. of 
fullness), that patients should be advised to live i in a ary: soil, that the 
atmosphere. of vapours exhaling from the earth may be: as ‘small a as ‘pos- 
sible, and, consequently, that the air may be better. able to absorb excre- 
mentitious matter from the skin, the want of which occasions gome of ‘the 
dangers of putrid air, by Keeping back. ‘perspiration. acing ive ma 


1S debi ae 
+ It is asserted. that: the country not only affects. the inal but» io 
forms the features ; and that the shape of animals is modified. by atten Dhe. 
observation certainly | holds good, in regard’ to vegetables, » for! in cold 
climates they are much more stinted i in shag growth) than in warm ones. 
In regard to animals, the air is a fluid which, by a gentle. pressure; resists 
the 3 motion of the heart 1 in the expansion and. elongation of the fibres ; ang 
the 
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To" These rules bist depend: on the: following particulars + % 
W'The soil of the. “country. 2, The climate and seasons 5 
and; 3. The situation of the house where any individual 
resides. na ‘oO. these must be added, rules of 2 a miscellaneous. 


BS gen 
nature, scale culated | for persons in aiaieges youth, i in mana 
| hood, in sickness, and i in 1 old i aie bee Viel ae hee talc ag aut 
ity. OF “srerre | Pe 44 ne apt wot & . y he fae ct: ty } me 
heigiva ee &, ty I Agere rey , 7 A b ; 
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ee connected with the Nature a ares Qualities of f the Soil, 
‘ tae Li i WE by i Ee hk {Sugiabl BR aut Ee eae ; 
mark pecan ate mot: yet posse 


tience. “There a are some a cree ulate prove 
the healthiness of Fa country 5 as, 1. The quality of springs, 
as ‘they must t denote. the nature of the. air, for both imbibe 
the saline and mineral exhalations of the ground ; where the 
water, therefore, is sweet and good, the air probably par- 
takes of the same qualities. 2. If the complexion of the 
inhabitants is-clear and vivid, it is the sign of a wholesome 
air; and, $. Where, in proportion to the number of the 
inhabitants, many - reach a considerable age, (which | will 
appeat from the bills of niortality), the air is necessarily 
| me oe tied tele’. tea Ub 


the Bbres of several site, shoot in this fluid : accor ding to their original 

shapes; yet such a fluid, resisting by its pressure, is, in respect to the 
animal, like a seft mould in whee the body is formed; and, therefore, 
according to the quantity of its pressure, depending upon its most per- 
manent state of dense, rare, hot, cold, dry, moist, must have somé in= — 
fluence in forming the outward pi i of al a body in a A atate of Fork, 
Fei hyo dr piece el WTR Tig’ i ee Bag 
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healthy *. On the mo hand, dampness of waiscot, x rote 
ting of furniture, tarnishing of metals, “rusting of iron, 
efflorescence of salt upon any bodies, discolorations of 
silks and linens, are indications of ha and ‘insalu- 
brity. yite fy. cen: 

The local nse of the air Seiepand upon the exhalation 
pe the soil, and. those of i its neighbourhood, which 1 may rbe 
brought to it by winds. It appears, "howayermeetabe 
careful inspection of various registers, ‘that more "regard 


ought 1 to be. had to the surface of the soil, than to its sub- 
ig he cea hae ees 


ae re 


terrameous. contents 4 ne Pad 
A: soil gravelly, nit ater or eo rre8 but little perspira- 
tion, and imbibes the moisture that falls upon. it, | Ici 1Sy 
therefore, free fron: noxious exhalations. ig et 3 
‘From a rich, fat, and marshy : soil, 2 great seat and 
variety of vapours are raised, by the action of the suny ‘and 
the heat which it communicates to the surface of the earth, 
These vapours, consisting of watery, oils, salts, and several 
other ingredients, must variously affect the inhabitants by 
their contents, more especially at certain times and. periods 
of the year. ‘This accounts for a common observation, 
that rich soils, on the banks of rivers, in hot countries, are 
extremely unwholesome {. sf 


¥ 
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* Shakspeare gives another mark of pure air: 
i “The guest of, summer, 
"The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov’d masonry, that the iba a’ s breath 
Smells sweetly here: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have ehsdre d, 
The air is delicate. pob-sibeasontth, Act 1. Scene 6, 


f ‘Short’ $ Observations. on Bills of Mortality, p. 64. 


; ‘Arbuthnot on Air, p- 20. After an overflowing of ne Nile, great 
numbers of fishes, &c. are left on the banks to putrify. ‘The effluvia 
from_them must occasion dysentery and plague. 


riggs) | | 
| | 


- Mere watery exhalations are not so unwholesonie, if they : | 
: come from soils, ‘such’ as clay, which retain water, provided © . 
it does not: stagnate and, become corrupt. . Hence, also, the | 
moisture from. peatemosses, more eapenially: on the sides of 
Til is not periticious tohealth = =) 
: The importance of the soil, and the ealisdatioh’ which | 
. peal from ity, cannot be better elucidated, than. by re- | 
fering to an old method, the efficacy of which cannot be ! 
_ questioned, that. of inhaling the vapour of fresh turned up 
earth, which has in it something strengthening and refresh- 
ing, even in. small quantities, and, consequently, it must 
havea great influence on a largér scale. . Bacon was ac- . 
- quainted with a very. old ‘man, who, every rhorning, as : 
soon as he awoke, caused a piece of earth to be held be- | 
_ fore his nose, that he might inhale the vapour. He recom- 
_ merids, therefore, the smell of fresh éarth, which may be | 
; _ obtained. by following the plough, or digging up the earth, 
particularly i in the spring. -Hufeland* has lately recom- 
‘mended these means ‘to consumptive persons, who may 
, thus, inhale the vapour, either in the open air, or in ai 
apartment. _ The sensation produced by it is like that felt 
en inhaling vital air, and i is s inexpressibly_ apaperee t: 


| 
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_ Rules connected with the Climate and Seasons. . 
It is contended, by some authors, that a uniformity of e 
climate 1 is one as being favourable to health and long 
el sg ye O4- qk . life 
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: * See his ita Vol. l. P: 386. ae 
Pron 

+ The application of earth, en Hah up, has been eae ites Struve 
~, great service in lameness of, the extremities, especially when, accompa- 


nied 


Cir Side 1 


fife *. But Hippocrates affirms that suth uniformity is 
not tobe wished for. It is the equality of the temperature 
of the seasons, which renders Asiatic nations indolent and. 
lazy, slavish, submissive to’ masters, and unwilling to quit 
their ease or their families, or to subject themselves to la~ 
bour or hardships ; whereas, im countries where there is a 
‘great variety of heat and cold, and where, by the altera= 
tions of the weather, and the necessity of labour, both the 
mind and the body must be constantly employed, the men - 
are courageous, disposed to activity, labour and exercise 5 
and become, in every respect, a superior race of beings +. 
Ty hose, therefore, who’ live in such climates, have no-rea— 
son to be dissatisfied with their condition, (9 baimindget 
‘Tt must bé admitted, at the same time, that the change 4 
of seasons } does affect the health, the constitution, and: 
the spirits; and in this country, in particular, those _ 
changés are so. very sudden, that if we’ were not accustom 
vet to chem) aey he ak <r affect us more than is 
vs i ) OF ees at ORomd, Niece ie 


nied with Beat eaon” “He ‘Gatced the affected part, either in the opens 
dir, or in the house, to be entirely covered with earth, and to be Kept i im 
that state for half an hour, when the part was uncovered, it was found 
to be im full perspiration. ‘This was daily repeated. Asthenology,. 
p- 335. 386. See also, Arbuthnot on Air, p. 208. He recommends that » 
the earth used should be perfectly dry, and without any noxious qualities. 
It is well knows how strongly the virtues of am earth bath were inculcated: | 
hy that eceentric empiric Dr Graham. oo. vee) ap ae a eee 


* Hufeland, Vol... p, 268, 269. ool ain ae an 
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\ + Clifton’s Hippocrates. On-Air, Sore re Situation, p» $2. 


} In a work entitled, “ Le Medicin des Dames, on l’Art de les conser- . 
ver en-Santé,” printed at Paris, in on¢ vol. 8vo. anno 1771, there are 
some ingénious observations on the four seasons of the year, applicable 
to the meridian of France. ‘Fhe best. work onythe medical climate of 
Great Britain, is one recently published, entitled, “ The Manual of 2 Healthy 
“stor the Invalid conducted safély through: the Seasons)” ‘printed: “by John- © 
Meir “St Paul’s Church-Yard; London, {SGP MOIS! 2 DAFA FTE OM 
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which the dangers of a varied clima jabggine pandas 
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Tsons; in particular, ought to: Siete : 


ély; that’'we may be fully aware: of the means by 


—- 


hs Ey hat weather may be. expected sat the dif. 


(eh deblbesionee ie: year, im the districts where they prace 


tise the signs also of good or bad seasons *, and the vari- 
ations‘of which they are susceptible. By attention to this 
important subject; the celebrated’ Hippocrates could prog- 


nosticatey from'the nature of one'season, the diseases likes 
ge ‘to creed ‘in the next. Sydenham also, who + basis spain, 


‘ious and ind efatigable! observer, ‘was able, by the same 
Spadoinate future’ diseases,’ ‘and to make use of the 


prs measures of preventing them. | Arbuthnot, likewise, 


has treated this. “subject with great ability } and from his 
vahiable work on the te a of air, many of the yn ie 
observations are. Spas ai li Ae ia 
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wile ‘been observed, that the silence of grasshoppers, the croaking 


of pa and bees not making honey, are signs of avbad'season. 


“Sk Dr Strother, in his Treatise onthe Non-naturals, p29. justly re- 
arid leoy ‘that ‘the nature and effect of air are peculiarly: ‘entitled to the at: 


1e8tiba on medical men, for the choice/of it is very: often a’ ‘mecessary-part — 


‘oftheir advice. Some people find themselves much disorderedin ‘one sort 


of air and weather, yet are perfectly well'i in: another, the causes of which 
w ill 
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will bé afterwards explained, it is also necessary to guard 
against the effects of heat, by rest, shade, ventilators, and 
by living even in grottos or souterrains * ; nor is the latter 
part of this advice unsanctioned by experience. Lord 
Bacon ascribes the longevity of the ancients, partly to their 
living in caves; and I am informed, from most respectable 
authority; that a lady, who had gone from London to Vir- 
ginia, had found the summer heat so intolerable, that 
having fortunately discovered near her house a large na- 
tural cave, she, atid many of her neighbours, frequently, 
spent the day there, totally unmolested by the greatest 
heats, and fount the utmost benefit from'it.. The Italians 
also seek for coolness in summer, either. by sitting i in dark 
rooms on the ground-floor, or those with a northern’ as- 
pect ; and in very hot climates, a part of every house ought 
to be constructed in the grotto style, or with arched mabtes 
so as to exclude the violence! ‘of the heat t. 


will easily be discovered by any one, who thoroughly understands the 
physiology of the air, and the constitution of his patient. Most people 
find the effects of good air, more especially in stomachic and pectoral cases, 
-and ought to be sent to those places where it can be had in the greatest 
perfection. 


* This is betting the most tied Gal means of sirdtifieng iasofaticn, or 
strokes of the sun, so fatal in hot climates. On this malady, and thé 
means of preventing or of curing it, see Tissot’s Advice to People in ge~ 
neral, Vol I. chap. 10. In climates where there is any chance of insola-. 
tion, the head dress should either be a turban, as the Eastern nations 
have adopted from experience, or a round hat with a high crown, and 
an interval between the head and the crown. Some travellers in Africa 
have also found benefit by cutting valves in their hats, to allow the heat-— 
ed or rarified air to escape, and fresh air to be admitted. 


ft It- has. ‘been observed in China, that wet clothes aes to sp ait, 
are colder than the temperature of the air, as long as they retain any mois- 
ture. - Accordingly, in that country, rooms and galleries formed of can- 
‘vas, are kept constantly wet, to give coldness to the air within. . Irvine's. 
Essays on Chemical Subjects,, p. 216. 
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pars ys " 
“regar¢ to nett ‘seasons, it is “ justly obs: etved by Dr 
Fine fe Be Scapa gt Sicha tor Bee 
aint that nature ‘never made any ¢ot ‘country too cold 
| : xa 
‘in 7 none ba cold climates, ¢ ‘exercise, , and even 


fk ue; 2 are = habitual to them, not ‘only from the necessity 
tat 5 the 4 See rt shad; Bd Ie kee, 
of eir sas but eh pe Ne choice ; “their natural diversions 
a eA varity yaya thes Peace 
eing all of the athletic ‘Of " viol ent kit nd. But the softness 
Cie pees verb wd te i ot ) 
Bae ACY of ‘modern manners has both deprived us 
av ay 3 Bi Le eee 
ue our “natural tdedice against the diseases most incident to 
med ited re Opt te # fehea  H 
our climate, and subjected us to all the inconveniences of 
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iy a as ieee Vin ' 
“tie nee are ¢ afraid of |g going atte icdmCae ek air 3 “and 


tty) \ a G gh > 
ae certainly ught to ‘avoid rushing from heated’ rooms 
VRS’ rtf : ie ite phey Ham dies 


wire i without | ‘great "precautions. x Bat, if t they have not 
_ been previously overheated, an id will conduct themselves 
"properly afterwards, they will never ‘be i in the least danger 
from cold air. Indeed, the action of cold, unless it be 
excessive, or accompanied with A i moisture, barhaded pro- 
duces : Seer cherie eee 
ay common cold, the parent of § SO many ‘other disorders; 
is 3 1pbherslly produced in the following manner: when a_ 
‘Thre ee cold weather goes into the open air, evety time 
es he draws in his breath, the cold air passes ‘through: his 
“nostrils and ‘wind-pipe into the lungs, and consequent- 
sip diminishes the heat of these parts. “As long as the per- 
son continues ‘in the cold airy he feels 1 no bad effects from 
it, but as soon as he returns home, he approaches, the fire 
to: warm himself, and very often takes some warm and 
‘comfortable drink, 70: keep out the cold, as the saying is. 
‘The inevitable consequence is, that he will first | perceive a 
glow within his nostrils and breast, as well as over the 
the whole surface of the body. Soon “afterwards a disa- 
' greeable 
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greeable dryness and huskiness will be felt in the nostrils 
and breast. “By and by’a short, dry, tickling: cough comes 
He feels a shivering, which makes him draw ne nearer 
to is fire, but all to “no purpose ; the more he tries to 
heat. himself, the more. chill he becomes. | All the n mis= 
chief i is here caused by the violent action of the heat, and 
_ the complaints, which are thence produced, might, with 
more propriety, be called heats, rather than colds. 
These complaints may. sce ll be avoided ei ndgHtng the | 
following rules. 7 
When you come out of a very coll atinbspick es you 
should not at first go into a room that has a fire in it, or, if . 
you cannot avoid that, you should keep for a considerable _ 
time at as great distance as possible, and above all, refrain 
from taking warm or strong liquors when POR; are cold. 
This rule is founded upon the same principle as in the case 
of any part of the body being frost-bitten. If it were 
brought to the fire, it would soon mortify, whereas, if rub- 
bed. with snow, no bad consequences follow from it. Hence, | 
if the following rule was strictly observed, when the whole 
body, or any part of it is chilled, bring it to its natural feeling : 
and warmth hy degrees ; the frequent. colds we experience - 
in winter would be prevented. ‘The practice also, after a_ 
cold is caught, of making the room the person sits in warmer 
than usual, increasing the quantity of bed-clothes, wrapping 
himself up in flannel, and particularly, drinking a large 
quantity of barley-water, gruel, or tea, almost boiling hot, 
by way of diluting, as it is called, and forcing a perspiration, = 
all this. will Srsnie make the disorder worse, in.the. same 
manner as confining inoculated persons’ in .warm, rooms, 
would make their alleges more violents),) yey) 
To shen ccna ret ‘observations 0 on ci 0 cen ries pe De 
Garnett adds am cay mode of fouMing: them if they should 
be. 


caught *, | He observes, that, péople would: scarcely ever 
72: 1 sucha thing as a bad cold, if, when they found it com- 
- ingoon,’ they were to keep -cool, to-avoid wine and» strong 
_ liquors; and to confine themselves for a short time: to’ » 
simple diet of vegetable food, vdrinking’ only toast and wa« 
ter. “nstanees are by no means uncommon, where a heat. 
of the nostrils, difficulty of breathing, a short tickling cough, — 
_ and other s symptoms threatening a violent cold, have gone off 
entirely, i in consequence of this plan being pursued }. 

I thought it necessary to detail these observations al nes 
Garnett’s at greater length, as external cold: generally con~ 
stitutes: the chief exciting: cause of 'the epidemic, and other | 
prevailing diseases'in Great Britain.’ At the same time, 
distempers of: Sreatiamalignity,’ are much greater te age 
here, thar i in most countries on the continent. The wea- 
ther is seldom hot or cold in extremes, being so much tem~ 
pered by. sea winds, which fan the whole circumference of 
the e island... ‘The ‘moisture of the British air also,: by its: 

| tendency to relax the fibres, promotes growth; and the 
coldness of the temperature, which seldom prevails to any 
immoderate height, condenses the _ Solids. and fluids, and 
strengthens the whole body. Hence, i in some measure it, 
isy that. the. matines. of Great Es REEANog) in, genial are bigger 
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* * Where mi are commestes with the peg they may be carried off 
by means of a vomit or a common dose of medicine... An accidental com~ 
plaint of the bowels. has sometimes been of great service in removing a 
cold, which proves the advantage ¢ of cathartics in that complaint ; blisters: 
are. efficacious, where the cold attacks the. throat 0 or the lungs. 


*\4s See Garnett’s Lecture on the Preservation of Health, p. 72, &c. a 
work which contains a number of excellent observations, and ise the 
untimely death of the author a circumstanee much to be lamented. » 


tie. 
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bodied *, broader chested +, and more robust thin those of | 
most other countries, and that a greater proportion.of the 
inhabitants of this‘island, at least on healthful farms and © 
villages, where’ the people are generally most; temperate, 
and undebauched. by spirituous liquors, preserve better | 
health, and live to a ernie agey hae those of the eibgiay ‘ 
pagent cohtinentely o 2aidinwiddeylaoih ~ploged: 


"Redes fo W Moist Climates. Ae 
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iene or moist aiz, more napinialy vidi a accitalaih 
wei great heat, or great cold, is peculiarly unfavourable to, _ 
the human species.. To any person who has witnessed the — 
thick fogs which frequently take place in London and. in 
Paris, (so thick that hght:can hardly penetrate them, and. — 

sounds are heard indistinctly), it must be a matter of aston 
nishment, that they do not prove more injurious to health . 
than is. generally the: case; which is ina great measure © 

jhe DT i eatomorg i ypler. o) owing 


~*® Bisset’s Essay on the Medical ea ates of Great Britain, P. tt. 
and 12. n | | 


+ The advantage of being broad chested, both for men ‘and Rite iti od 
is very great. ‘The size of the lungs depends upon that of the chest, and 
the quantity of nourishment received by an animal depends upon the size — 
of the lungs, for in proportion to that organ, is the quantity of blood con- 
veyed to every part of the animal. As all the blood passes through the» 
Jungs in the course of circulation, before it can be conveyed to the dif- . 
ferent parts of the body, the animal, therefore, can receive no more of this. 
fluid, than the capacity of the lungs is capable of transmitting. An ani- 
mal that has lungs one tenth part larger than the lungs of another animal, 
miust have one tenth more blood distributed through the body at eich . 
complete circulation, which, consequently, must make a material difference 
in the quantity of nourishment with which that animal is supplied. This 
_ 4s the opinion of that respectable surgeon, Mr Cline, and seems to be cons 

_ firmed by experience, as the broadest chested men are always the strongest ; 
and in regard to animals, those which have the broadest chests uniformly 
\get the soonest fat, from the greater quantity of nourishment they receive, 
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ewin ewing to their being accompanied with cold, anid not with. 


heat’ ‘Gch weather is peculiarly injurious to the eyes, to “ 


the throat, ahd the’breast ; and if ‘the custom of smoking 
tobacco, and the moderate-use of ‘spirituous liquors, are at 


all to be justified, jt is in such weather where the fogs. are. 


od 


accompanied with cold. But, in general, the best cure for" 
the disorders of a moist climate, i is to improve the country 5 | 


and the effects thereof are very ably described ‘in a com- 
munication froma very intelligent correspondent, (Dr Kirk~ 
land), who had resided for:about 30 years in that. district 
of country called the Hundreds of Essex, which were so 


unhealthy, that hardly any stranger would venture into — 


them. But the state of matters is now happily altered. 


Owing to the various improvements which have been made 
in: agriculture, more especially by laying the fields open 
and dry, the: ‘country has assumed a different appearance, 
the inhabitants now breathe in a different atmosphere ; and 


are not ‘only less subject to the ague, but that disease has - 


become more tractable; and thus, enjoying better health, 
they have lost in a great measure that emaciated and jaun- 
diced look, which formerly constituted the characteristic of 


Hie AUPE | *, 


~ Another 


see one 
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“* See communication’ from Dr Kirkland, Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. 
Appendix, p: 214, ‘The idea of moist climates being dangerous, may, 
however, be carried too far. On this subject, the late respectable and 
learned Dr Percival, transmitted to me the following observations: — 

_“ It appears, from a variety of observations which 1 have collected, that 
October, November, and December, in this part of England, are general- 
ly very healthy, although the most rainy months in the year. See Tables 
evincing this fact, Essays, Medical, Philosophical, and Experimental, 
Vol. Il. p. 24. Edition Fourth. Dr Franklin, in a letter to me, remarks, 
«The inhabitants of Bermudas, St Helena, and other islands far from 
** continents, surrounded with rocks, against which the waves continually 
sg dashing, fill the air with spray and vapour, and where no wind can 


§ arise that does not pass over much sea, and of course bring much mois- . 


* ture, 


toe) 7 


Another district in England, (the Isle of Ely),'was greats 
yaccanenion in/healthiness, by its being cleared of mo istures 
Before it was drained, the births weereigse burials-as 6k 
to 70, but now they are as. - to 5ae* baie HF bre O99 sador 
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ocDry. air, eae tenktac ‘tor an: excess, ' is prj to 
dali Gem the. immoderate- ‘perspiration which it necessax 
tily occasions +. »Itleavesithe body ‘dry;and:the blood full 
GOT tlodsiw exovetl ta Wits rake adh Dalizs ; ~ as of 
oniocuiney bivow-regasnte yas yibte aeap gpesinoray 

prasiaovlicecrécd aed abticen “Io ete ere ae apers 
¢ “ture, 2 are, a odiail heals. ; and I bai long thought 1 micre moist ait 
has no ill effect on the. constitution ; : though 2 air ‘impregnated with va- 
* Hours from putrid marshes is found pernicious, “not from its moisture, 
““ but -putridity: It seems strange, that a man, whose body i is ‘composed 
“| in a greatepart of moist fluids, whose: Ddloodiand j juices are so watery, 
« and who can swallow quantities of water and. small beer daily, 1 without 
“€ inconvenience, should fancy that a little more or less’ moisture in the 
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“air should be of such importance: reo Rd eed Oya So ad 
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_»* Short’s Guiesrislins on Bills of Mortality: p: 68: f oe C. Harrison 
of Horncastle, has: found, that the air of the fens, or marshes of Li incoln 
shire, is not favourable for the production of pulmonary ie rae 
‘Though that scourge of this island is reported to destroy annually upwa 

ef 20,000 of the inhabitants, yet in the fenny districts it is ‘rarely to is 
met with. Whereas in the high-lying division of the county, (the wo/ds) 
where the air is less moist and bland, that disorder, originating. in scro- 
fula, is much more frequent. . He further found, dn, a.case or two of the 
kind, which he Seige: that a removal from the Bigh to the lower ine 


ue Fie air, pelea not: thas to excess is isecuilial a cianloataibaiie to 
health ;, on the contrary, persons run a great risk who, having been brought 
up and accustomed to a clear dry air,. remove to fenny; wet, and sickly 
soils for people born in, and inured to, a moist air, bear it much better, 
and. find less sensible inconvenience from it, than such as have been bred 
and familiarized, to. a good one. . It is said that the farmers in Essex weré 
formerly, accustomed to make great fortunes by marrying wives born in 
a healthy county, who. died soon after residing. in the fens, leaving the 
speculating husband at csaitaald to look out for some other victim of | eee 
-perty, to be sacrificed 1 in the same. MABNeE rao eaten Mob wud 
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oO of saline: pete and disposes the body t to nea 
disea ses. . Ins such circumstances we should be careful, to. 
avoid eating or drinking: any ; article, that. contains the east. 
quantity of salt. Spinage, lettuce, melons, and other sub- 
stances of a cooling nature, are the best kinds of food ; and 
water, or milk, or weak wines, ought to be Preieied for 


drinking. hise: 
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abit air, such as that which is found on thie top of na 
mountains, is hardly ; fit for respiration, though, by custom,. 
Revhage: less inconvenience may be found from it. Many. 
persons have suffered from their attempts to ascend lofty 
mountains, and almost all of them have experienwed a short- 
ness” of breathing *. A plan has been recommended for 
preventing the inconveniences attending such excursions. 
It appears by a letter from Dr Hoppe, a foreigner, who, in 
_ August 180} ses -ascended. one of the highest mountains in> 
Europe, that such of the party as had taken the precaution 
of guarding the face by crape, were exempted from a variety 
of sufferings which the rest experienced. Dr Beddoes, 
therefore, i imagines, that some defence of a similar nature, 
would always | be serviceable i in such excursions, and might 
be of use to invalids i in other cases, in icons those who 


peri) evi nthe Powe are 


a may be proper here to observe, that wherever there i isa ‘spitting 
of blood, it is 2 sign that the situation of the place i is too high, and the air 
too light. ‘The proper Plan to pursue, therefore, is to fly to a flat or deep 
country, where the air is heavy. The weight of that sort of air must pre- 
vent the vessels from being swelled to any improper size, and the spitting 
ef blood, which originated from the extension, must ‘be removed. 
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are oppressed | with what he calls the catarrh, or cough of 
old age, or debility *. ‘ MT aS: ys 
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Rules in @ Heavy Atmosphere. 4... 


Heavy air, such as that usually found on the. surface of 
champaign countries, possessed of a dry soil, and not in- 
commoded by woods or stagnant waters, is peculiarly ; well 
calculated for the human frame, provided it is not too 
dense. ‘The men in such countries are stronger, : and more 
capable of fatigue and labour, though not so light. and 
active as the mountaineers, who breathe a ‘thinner atmos- 
phere. | Neus 
In countries remote from the Sea, the sation wrk the 
atmosphere must depend upon the nature of the soil; , and 
where that is favourable, the air must necessarily be > whole- 
some ; more especially if the country i is. properly cultivated, | 

cleared 


* See Hygeia, or Essays Moral and Medical, by ‘Thomas Beddoes,. 
M.D. Vol. Il. p. 86. , The Doctor strongly recommends this plan to those 
invalids who are afflicted with the chronic catarrh, as likely to enable them 
to take proper exercise, and to be frequently i in the open air, which other- 
wise they might be under the necessity of avoiding. ‘The great object i 18, 
to give heat and moisture to the air we breathe, when it is cold and dry. 
It is obvious, that the construction of the muzzles, (as the Doctor calls. them), 
necessary for that purpose, ought to vary with the case. Each individual 
will soon find how many folds, of whatever material he may chuse to. 
employ, will communicate heat and moisture enough to the air he breathes, 
without injury to the freedom of respiration. A similar idea seems to_ 
have occurred to Dr Hales, (Essays, p- 266.) who found that the air might 
be breathed much longer, when, in the act of respiration, it was made to. 
pass through mufflers, or several folds of cloth dipped in vinegar, a solution, 
of sea salt, or oil of tartar.—Arbuthnot on Air, p. 105 -—Gregory’s Econ. 
of Nature, Vol. I. p. 416. Perhaps such mufflers might be of use in cases, 
of consumption, where the lungs are in so delicate or diseased a state, that 
they cannot easily bear the action of atmospheric air, without some such, 
defence. 
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In regard to sea or maritime air, some authors have de- 
nied its wholesomeness, _ They contend, that the salt and 
moist air breathed at sea, mixes with every ‘thing that sea- 
men eaty.and must be the source of many disorders. It is 
also said to shrink up the fibres of their bowels, and to give 
them. sucha tendency to, costiveness, that they require 
double the quantity of medicine, compared to “persons of 
the same description who live on land +. 
ee te any. circumstance can convince the thoughtless and the 
ignorant, of. the advantage to. be derived by rules for the 
preservation of health, it is from the benefit which has re- 
sulted to ‘sea-faring people, by: the system, for preserving the 
health of seamen, first adopted by the celebrated Cook. 
Prior to the discoveries made by that truly g great man, the 
life of a sailor was extremely hazardous, not only from the 
dangers of shipwreck, but from the certainty of his being 
subject to scorbutic and other complaints. .. Captain, Cook 
saw the mischief, and thought he could find out the re- 
medy. He fortunately accomplished what he intended. 
An abstract of his system I propose inserting in the Appen- 


dix, not only from its importance to this, and to all other 
ps 2 4 iar gpa maritime 


Le 


bi are several good treatises on the diseases of each ala the 
sneans of preserving their health in particular, Medicina Nautica, by ‘Thomas 
Trotter, M. D. printed in 3 vols. 8vo. I have also seen a valuable essay 
on the diseases incident to Indian seamen, or Lascars, in long voyages, by 
William Hunter, A. M. printed at Calcutta, anno 1804. 


+ Wainwright on Health, p. 109. 
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maritime countries, but also as it may fivesal hice by 
means of which the health even of persons at land may be 
preserved. To that paper is annexed some useful observa- 
tions, by an intelligent physician, (Dr William Wright), on 
the system that ought to be pursued by officers going to 
the West Indies. 


Miscellaneous Rules, connected with the Function of ‘Respiration, 


It remains to explain those rules which ought to be 
adopted, as connected with respiration and purity of air, 
during, 1. Infancy. 2. Youth. 3. Manhood," 4. ohh 
ness; and, 5. Old mat | " \ ete 


1. Infancy. mre, by their fiat and tender fibres, 
are more sensible of the i impressions of air than adults; but, 
as they must afterwards endure them, they ought to be 
made hardy by all safe means ; such as have been inured 
to the injuries of the outward air, and accustomed to a great 
simplicity of diet, are no more sensible of the injuries of 
outward air, than cattle. I know some remarkable instances 
of this * : 

The'airal cities is unfriendly to imfants and saat 
Every animal is adapted to the use of fresh, natural, and 
free air; the tolerance of corrupted air, (as that of cities), — 
is the effect of habit, which young animals have not yet 
acquired. , The great mortality of children under two years 
of age, in London, is not entirely owing to the small care of 
the brood of the necessitous, and. of natural children, but 


to. the want of fresh air t. | 
To. 


* Arbuthnot on Air, p. 219.. 
*® Ibid. p: 208, 
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To cover shite s-faces when they are asleep, is a very 
ad ape ‘for ney are asa ietgy of fresh air *. 
1a seats 

2. Y, iy —The lungs of young deadie’% in the prime 3 
their age, are very tender, and, being in immediate contact 
with outward air, may be variously affected with its con- 
tents and qualities. The choice of air, therefore, is of great 
importance to pulmonics. In those of a more advanced 
age, the Jungs are less tender, and more coreaceous or 
tough + | | 

It is particularly necessary to attend to the air breathed. 
by young people in school-rooms and nurseries. Such apart- 
ments ought not only to be spacious, but well ventilated, 
which is seldom so much attended to at boarding schools as 
ought to be the case. Even in private families, greater care 
1s necessary, more especially as servants in general, both 
from habit and he are fond of hot and close apart- 
ments t. 

tis Sa ae uy Dr Willich, as an error “3 no small 
consequence in the modern system of education, that we 
generally endeavour to habituate our children to the sup- 
port of cold weather only, whereas a constitution, properly 
hardened, ought to be inured to a great degree of heat as 
well as of cold. _ Hence children ought to be slowly and 
gradually accustomed: to-bear the inconveniences arising — 
from extreme heat, which occur frequently, and are more ~ 
dangerous, stan those arising from sudden transitions to a 

igi 8% P38 colder 


—_——— 


 * Faust’s Catechism, p. 45. In Germany, the children are too often 
entirely covered up when asleep, In this country, the cradle-cover might 
often be removed with advantage. 


+ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 215. 
+ Adair’s Medical Cautions; p) 52. 
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colder temperature; for the effects of the latter mays in a 
great measure, be obviated by warmer clothing, « or by exer-. 
cise and muscular action. PME: nee 

as. Manhood.—Vhere 1 is nothing more ‘essential, a, per- 
son in health, than to breathe the fresh air at least once Pi 
day pared Hi st inhabitants of a town or city, in particular, 
ought to suffer no day to pass over, without, enjoying | the 
pure open air beyond their boundaries. A walk or a ride. 
for that purpose, ought to be considered, not merely as the 
means of exercise, but of special importance, for - procuring — 
the enjoyment of the purest | vital nourishment, which, a- 
bove all, is indispensably necessary to. those who are much, 
confined to their apartments. By such daily enjoyment, 
people become acquainted and familiar with a a free atmo- 
sphere, and are thus secured against one of, the rreatest 
evils which at present afilicts mankind, namely, too much 
sensibility in regard to all. the i impressions and variations 
of the weather. ‘This evil is one of the most abundant 
sources of disease; and there is no other mode of counter- 
acting it, but to harden one’s self, by daily exposure | to the 
open air}. 


ns 


t 
Aer 


“ Every human creature, whose manner of life demands, and whose 
_ constitution can bear it, ought to inure themselves to the outward air in 
several sorts of weather.—Arbuthnot on Air, p. 206, Dr Willich also, 
in his Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p- 217; observes, that it, is particu- 
larly necessary, frequently to expose ourselves to the changes of tempera- 
ture which are so’ common in this variable climate. ‘The cold will thea 
neither feel unpleasant, nor impede the necessary perspiration, more espe- 
cially if we are clothed properly, and take sufficient bodily exercise. Dr 
. Short, (Observations on Bills of Mortality, p- 64.) says, that the conside- 
ration of registers preves how beneficial it is to inure, our nonies to olds 

and: Various sorts of weather. 


+ Dr Garnett properly observes, te going a shalt time to breathe the, 
pure air of the country, every day, is much more effectual, than. s end 
ing whole days or even weeks in the country, and ‘then’ ‘returning into the 
corrupt atmosphere of the town, and residing constantly init. \ © 
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- This customs also, it has been justly observed, will be of 
Infinite advatitage in regard to the eyes, as it is certainly a 
great cause of weakness and short-sightedness, that we are 
accustomed so much from our infancy to live within four 
walls, by which the eyes at length lose their whole power 
of seeing’ objects distinctly. Hence those who are the 
most accustomed to the a airy have in general, the best 
a ue : 

The arabes of fresh air, are api exémplified by 
the following anecdote, related’ by a physician, of two 
sisters, whose system, in that respect, happened to be dif- 
ferent. . 
The elder, Maria, was fond of reading or needle-work, 
and in general of every thing that suited a sedentary life. 
She was: weak’; her nerves were very irritable ; and every 
change’ of weather affected her. She was perpetually ob- 
liged to have recourse to medicines, which, being good of 
their kind, would undoubtedly have had the desired effect 
in strengthening ner constitution, had they been properly 
assisted by moderate and gentle exercise. But Miss Maria 
was always at home, always in the hands of a physician 
and apothecary, and always ailing. 
Her sister Jane, on the other hand, was a very lively 
girl, and naturally possessed of good sense. She did not 
_neglect to apply to her works and studies at proper times, 
but she had made it a rule to walk out whenever the wea- 
ther permitted: Bad weather had seldom any other effect 
upon ‘her, than to deprive her of her usual exercise. By 
these means she enjoyed an excellent state of health ; and, 
whenever she happened to have any complaint, her physi- 
cian had the satisfaction never to be disappointed in.the 
effects of his medicines *. 
P 4 Sustly, 


! * Valangin on Diet, &c. p. 49 
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» Justly, therefore, was it answered by an intelligent phy- 
sician, who being asked what was the best rule for the pre- 
servation of health, replied, ‘* Zo de as much in the on air. 

In walking for health, one. should neither go pena scion 
nee nor tooearly. Before sun rising, the air is not so good, 
being then infested with noxious vapours, until its influ- 
ence dispels them, and purifies the air ; but, in fine summer 
weather, the morning air is wholesome, and much more 


‘* as possible, without fatigue” v7 gntooes 


pleasant and healthier than lying i in, beds %. ‘as ci eer 3 

_ One of the greatest risks run during youth aid. pl oa ie 
arises from an unguarded practice of rushing from heated 
rooms into cold air; the difference being, in frosty weather, 
often between fifty and sixty degrees +. Many have suffer-. 
ed, even where they take the greatest precautions, but 
where it is done imprudently, the consequences are gene~ 
rally fatal. 


4. Sickness.—Nothing could be more absurd, than the 
old mode of keeping out fresh air from entering the apart- 
ments of persons in sickness, or in a convalescent state, 
and, for that purpose, carefully and anxiously stopping, by. 
lists, linings, and sand-bags, the smallest crevice by which 
it could be admitted. eitaceet 

Arbuthnot justly remarks, that innumerable mischiefs. 
arise from keeping the air of the room of a feverish person 
too hot, and by depriving the patient of the benefit of re- 
frigerafion by cool air t, when it is well known by expe- 

rience, 


* Mainwaring on Health, p. 42. 
+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 53. 


+ If fresh air be necessary for those in health, it is still more so for the 
sick, who often lase their lives for want of it. ‘The notion that sick people 
must 
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rience, that patients in fevers are anxious to breathe cool 
air, and will use their utmost efforts to come at it, by get 
ting out of bed, &c. As the airin sick chambers must be 
rendered impure by the bad effects of animal steams, &c. 
every safe means ought to be taken to renew the air in a 
patient’s room, giving it a free admission, by opening the 
door, the bed-curtains, and, in some cases, the windows, 
or letting it in by pipes, changing the atmosphere, with- 
out, at the same time, checking a due quantity of perspira- 
tion. The right management of the air, is in general one 
of the chief branches of regimen in all inflammatory dis- 
tempers; and by the scrupulous care of ignorant nurses, in 
preventing the admission’ of fresh air, the disease is often 
increased, lengthened, web cee i fea prove fatal *. 
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must be kept very hot, is so common, that o one can hardly enter the cham- 
ber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint by reason of the 
hot suffocating smell. How this must affect the sick any one may judge ; 
no medicine is so beneficial to them as fresh air. It is the most reviving 
of all cordials, if it be administered with prudence. We are not, how- 
ever, to throw open doors and windows at random upon the sick. Fresh 
air is to be let into the chamber gradually, apd, if possible, by the win- 
dows of some other “ck Aiea 

The air of a sick person’s chamber may be greatly freshened, and the 
patient much revived, by sprinkling the floor, bed, &c. frequently, with 
vinegar, juice ef lemon, and any other strong vegetable acid. Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, p. 74. . rx 


_ * See Arbuthnot on Air, p. 54. Also Curties’s Essays on the Preser- 
tion of Health, 206. 207, &c. who loudly reprobates thet killing with kind- 
ness, proceeding from a tender concern for the patient’ s safety, which shuts 
up every minute crevice, as if the neighbouring air was pestilential; and, 
further, depraves what the narrow enclosure affords, both by a constant 
plentiful fire, and the united breath of not a few compassonate visitants. 

The improved practice of medicine in modern times, in regard to 
fevers, is to throw up all the windows, and to remove the curtains from the 
beds. In the fever ward of the Edinburgh Infirmary, and in some of 
the other hospitals, there is an ingenious contrivance, by which a con- 
stant current of cold air is made to strike against the roof of the ward. 
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There was a:sect’ of physicians’ at Rome, known under 
the name of Methodists, who thought that'the air'we breathe 
is of more, or at least of as much importance, as our food,: 
and: were particularly careful to accommodate the airto the: 
state of their-patients. For that purpose, they made use of 
large or small apartments as they occasionally required: In’ 
fevers and inflammatory disorders, they not. only carried: 
their. patients to apartments turned to the north; which the 
sun seldom visited, but sent them to grottos, and places 
under ground, and even sprinkled the floor with cold water, 
when coolness of air was particularly necessary. When 
warmth was required, the apartments’ fixed upon were 
those, which fronted the south, and were warmed by fires 
and steams of aromatics. Even in medern times, the‘cele- 
brated‘ Boerhaave has recommended these practices in simi- 
- Jar cases *. 

It is to be hoped, that, in the present improved state of 
chemistry and of medicine, some useful discoveries ‘will be’ 
made, in the art of improving the atmosphere of sick cham- 
bers. Some have proposed fumigations for that purpose, 
by artificial fires of rosemary, juniper, laurel, cypress; and’ 
perfumes. made of aloeswood, juniper-berries, and other 
aromatics} ; but the effects of any thing that loads the*air 
with vapours, when a person is in a weak and sickly state, 
must be doubtful... The steams.of vinegar are certainly re- 
freshing ; and, in the opinion of a respectable physician, the 
steams of aromatic vinegar may be introduced into ‘every 
sick 


* Burton’s Treatise on the Non-naturals, p. 91.92.’ Boerhaave, Aph.’ 
de Morb. intervariis locis.. Such physicians, by working’ on the imagina- 
tion, and giving hopes, even by an attention to trifles, acuity often be’ of 
singular service to their patients. 


+ Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 148. 
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sick: chamber, with great advantage *. Others have pro- 


m posed warming, a,room, by steam, but the moisture: there is; 


an. objection, by which the body might be softened. and 


relaxed, and too violent,a perspiration. excited, But perm 
haps. pipes, to, be heated by steam, might.h be so contrived as. 


to obviate these. objections. ce 


_. The. Jast, suggestion that; has, en, ate ee improving 


rey 


_ the: air in, sick chambers, i, by;means of a-machine that 
_ would constantly Keep i in. agi tation a considerable | quantity 
“of water, which might be. made on the principle of a shower- 
bath. Cold water has certainly, a great, tendency to purify. 
the. air, more especially when agitated 5 nor can any thing 

» be, more refreshing or r animating than nae air in the neigh- 

: bourhood. of a waterfall.. If lime water were made use of, 


it would imbibe the fixed air, or- carbonic acid gas, besides: 


cooling the apartment. This plan might be adopted, i in 
cages. where the modern practice.of bathing.in cold water, 
_ for, feverish complaints, could not be ventured on, The 


latter 4 is certainly the most, effectual, acting on the whole. 


surface of the body, -but the other might be of great Service, 
_ as the cool air might be taken in by the lungs +.. 


i To, these, the following miscellaneous observations may, 


be added. 
It 


_” #* Perhaps the best mode of using aromatic vinegar, is to deposit a few 
drops of it, either on linen or cotton, which ibe soon impregnate the air 
of a large Foom,. 


_ Pp Struve’s s Asthenology, translated | thy Johnston, p.»413.; It is said, that 


a room hung with tapestry, or some woollen manufacture, | must be whole- 


P some, by imbibing the steams of animals, fires, and candles, and other nox 
ious vapours; but is there not a risk of the vapours being again emitted, 
if ‘accumulated in very great quantities? Perhaps this adh be one mode 
of improving the air of sick rooms, for screens made of cloth might be in- 
troduced, which, after they had imbibed the noxious particles in the apart- 
ment, might be taken out:and.ventilated., Arbuthnot on Air, p. 106. 
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Tt is remarked by Dr Adair, that many persons, who Ia- 
bour under chronic diseases, are distressed by an irregular 


fever, which, from the impure air they breathe for many 


hours in bed, is most troublesome in the night. He knew 
from experience that it is much abated, and sometimes en- 


tirely removed, by the admission of cool air ; and the slum- 


bers of the invalid become less interrupted, and much more 


refreshing. To such as labour under catarrhal coughs, 
which often terminate -in consumption ; to such also as la- 


bour under this disease in an advanced state; and to the 


asthmatic, this mode has been found singularly beneficial. 


When a person lives in the country, and is recovering” 


from sickness, sitting out of doors, on a piece of floor-cloth ” 


to keep out the damp, and a carpet to keen the feet warm, 


is a most excellent practice for valetudinary or delicate 


people. | | 

_ Dr Cheyne recommends, that tender people, on the set- 
ting in of the easterly and northerly winds, ought to change 
their bed rooms for others of westerly and southerly vert ta 
sures, and the contrary in wet seasons *. 


These suggestions may seem of little importance, more 


ye 


especially to persons in health, but if they be all carefully 


observed by those who are in a sickly state, they must 
tend to promote their recovery; and even the occupation 


it furnishes to the mind, must be of service to the pa- 


tient, hope being one of the most efficacious means of re- 
storation. ‘ 


Before this branch of the subject is dismiated’ it. may be’ 


proper to make some observations on the system of chang~ 


ing one’s usual place of residence, and of going to what 


are called watering-places, or retreats for the diseased. 


Ai 


* Essay on Health and Long Life, p. 17. 
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> oh recent pitta has called:these places, « receptacles for 
‘the dying, corresponding to charnel-houses, where desperate 
‘cases, can be sent away from notice, and by which the credit 
of a ‘baffled practitioner may in some measure be saved ;”* 
and it must be admitted, that such a change, more especi- 
ally i in the case of consumptions, is not often attended with 
: advantage. But still, as the change of air, the effects of 
new scenery, the benefits arising from the exercise attend- 
ing the journey, and the hopes of relief, are sometimes at- 
tended with the best consequences, the system of going ta 
such places ought not to be entirely given up; and it would 
probably have a much better effect, were it commenced at 
an earlier period of the disease. As travelling, however, 
to a remote place, must be extremely uncomfortable in the 
cold seasons of the year, if the journey cannot be com- 
menced in favourable weather, it would be better to remain 
at home, (fitting up the apartments properly against the in- 
conveniences of the winter season), than to be driven about 
4n bad weather, and sent from one comfortless lodging to 
another, which often the healthy themselves find to be 
prejudicial. 


5. Old age.—Galen calls old age @ natural distemper +3 
and persons in that state, must require a different treatment 
from those who are young and vigorous. 

Warmth is certainly essential for old age, and cold high- 
ly injurious ; the circulation of their blood being already 
too languid, their fibres extremely stiff, and their humours 
sluggish, watery, glutinous, and cold. 

| Experience 


* Manual of Health, p- 326. 337) &e. 


+ Terence makes nearly the same observatjon, “ Senectus ipsa est mor- 
“bus.” Phormio, Act 4. Scene Ll. 
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Experience proves how useful warmith is to aged people, 
for their state of health is much better i in summer than i in 
winter, and few of them die when the weather is fine. | 

Though purity of air is “certainly desirable, yet it may 
reasonably be doubted whether men, who are advanced in 
years, and who have long lived in a crowded city, may ‘not 
derive more injury than benefit, from retiring, when they 
quit business, into parts of the country where they ate ex- 
posed much to bleak air, and to more cold than they have 
been accustomed to in London. They ought | to consider, 
that habit is a second nature ; and, that even bad things, 
to which an old man has been very long ‘accustomed, are 
better than sudden and total changes. 

It is impossible always to find a situation without sabe 
inconveniences ; but for a person advanced in years, a warm 
and dry situation, is to be preferred to a damp : and cold one ; 5 
and in regard to soil, a gravelly one is particularly to be re- 
commended. The best situation would be, towards the 
bottom of a gentle ascent ; and if there be a running stream 
at that bottom, so much the better. In favourable seasons, 
old men may walk in the fields ; but for common or precari- . 
ous weather, a gravel walk ought to be formed near the 
house, open to the south-west, and well defended from the 
more dangerous quarters. Let it be laid tolerably round, 
that the water may not lodge in it, and let it be well rolled, 
hard, and smooth. Such a walk must be highly useful, 
as a place for exercise. But any aged person should never 
come upon it, till the dew is off the grass; and the setting 
sun should be the last object he sees from it, even in the 
best weather. 

The air, early in the morning, and late im the evening, is 
cold and unwholesome; but some hours of the best part of 
each day, passed constantly on such a walk, would: add 

many 
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many years: to life; and, what is much better, would give 
‘health with them *. WS Ene vt 

The plan of sea houses of a peculiar construction for 
ere or sickly people, in which the air would always be 
preserved at nearly the same temperature, has been already 
‘mentioned, and is sanctioned by the experience of those 
who have tried the experiment. 


are, Sed ah ] CONCLUSION... 


I have thus endeavoured briefly to explain a very dark 
and complicated subje ect, from the full conviction, that there 
is no station of life, in which some knowledge of it may not 
be of use, and that a general acquaintance with it cannot be 
too generally spread, as peculiarly essential for the preser~ 
vation of health, and the attainment of longevity. 


CHAP. 
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Nexr to air, liquid food is essential for the support of © 
life. “Without it no person can exist for any space of time, — 
though instances are not wanting of individuals who have 
lived long without solid sustenance. Indeed, though the 
frame of man outwardly appears to be a solid body, yet in 
fact, (as the celebrated Mead justly remarks) it is a Aydrau- 
lic machine, contrived with the most exquisite art, in which 
there are numberless tubes, properly adjusted and disposed, 
for the conveyance of fluids of different kinds, and of con- 
siderable amount *. Nay, the fluids greatly exceed the 
solids in point of weight ; for it is calculated, that the quan- 
| tity of blood and other fluids in a man, weighing 160 lib. 
must 


44 all 


™* Mead’s Medical Works, p. 342. 
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must at least be 100 lib. and the solids not above 60 lib. *; 
-and even in the solids,’ a: considerable quantity of fluids is 
onitained. Henceritis, that we ought to take a greater 
proportion of liquid; than of solid: nourishment. 
When these circumstaiices: arecconsideréd, it must bea 
- matter of’ astonishment; ‘to find that go’ snuch more atten- 
‘tion is generally paid::by marikind; ‘to their solid, than to 
‘their liquid suStenance:: In regard ‘to solid food, pwhat 
‘pains are‘taken in reridering it. ‘marketable x: what expence 
laid outincthe purchase of it} what quantities of fueliare 
expended, and how: many servants are: employed in prepar» 
ing: it for cotisumption s. and yet, after.all, the preservation 
of our health depends ety as’ thuchy if not mote, on what 
we drinky than oicwhat we eat.» The liquid - part: ‘of our 
food certainlysgoes: into. our finer } ivesselss the: » purity and 
salubrity of whose: coritérits, are surely of | the most, essén= 
tial consequence to health’;..and if any disorders do. attack 
them, they are,’ from their’. delicacy and .minuteness, the 
most difficult to cure, and to: put to rights. sLet us. consi- 
der, on the other hand; how little attention is paid; at least 
in moderni‘times; to our liquid diet +) « The wine we take is 
often ‘adulterated, and consequently becomes the source of 
disease. Our malt liquors are often mixed with unwhole- 
some ingredients ; and; in regard to water, which, as a ges 
nerali beverage,«is preferable to every other, even where it 
is contaminated by unwholesome ingredients, it is com- 

dpaimwarpipats: ade: dQ la . monly 


5 fas F 4 : iit : ‘ 


* Keil’s Essay on Animal Economy, p. 62. ! 

+ The ancients were much more attentive to this important branch of 
fepimen; than the moderns are. It is hardly to be credited the minute 
attention paid by the former to the preparation of their water, and of 
their wine, for drinking. On this subject; see Barry’s Observations en 
the Wines of the Ancients, where it is very fully and ably explained, 
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inonly drank as’ it is found,’ without any trouble to purify 
or improve it.) Hence, as a great. voluptuary once con- 
tended, it ought to be accounted the most dangerous of all 
liquors, being almost ‘constantly impregnated. with | putrid, 
mineral, or othe? noxious: substances. +’ Nor: wilk’ these 
defects in the drink twe take, be: ever, it is said; itho- 
roughly remedied, ‘until/we have domestic cooks: for our 
liquid, as well as for our solid sustenance!*¥s) § 9. | yori 
‘There is one® circumstance which: nies tends. tevides 
teriorate our liquid) food, which is; that: it is)smuch more 
frequently. the objéctof taxation, than: our solid: diet) The 
consequence’ is; that the due preparation:of citcis amaterial~ 
ly cramped and injared>: ‘The takes upon; wine):tempt the 
smuggler, or ‘the wine-+merchant; tolmake itsof other arti+ 
cles than( the genuine’ juice of ithe! grapejeand in’ -vatious 
other ways'to’adiilterdte it. * The high duties‘upén maltyand 
the liquors manufactured’ from: it, have materially tended 
to ‘injure, what’otherwise would: be a most. wholesome be~ 
verage.’ The same! observation is applicable to’ cyder, 
mead, &c. The’ liquids taxed, are» generally» accounted 
those of luxury and financiers seem to»think: they: do 
enough, when they leave the pure*element without an im- 
post; but though ‘water is undoubtedly the most natural, 
and must always be the most general beverage of mankind, 
yet, if properly prepared, by skilful liquid cookery, other arti- 
cles, when used in ‘moderation, “without injuring, and in 
many cases, even improving the health, may promote the 
comfort, may enliven. the spirits, may diminish the cha- 
_ grin, may alleviate the cares, and may increase the social 
pleasures of the ena race. . 


Hanke 


* In particular, by preparing water for drink, in the manner that will! 
be afterwards described. 
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“ iho premised ites general, obsetvation3,..9 we! shall 
now proceed to consider the various particulars connected. 
with this branch of our ipapaeyooadss the sailed Be 
neral heads. eghoiOwOni Guns (arg03 jlisey 
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Ba Fe 2 libunebessity and. uses i liquid raed 12 ‘The diffen 
rent kinds of liquids commonly. made ,use of and, 3. The 
rules to be observed; as to the « acta ‘of diapanss) in 
regard. to time atid, ‘ma lation syed 

sloidls dor artgoad balay 00h a tiuliubeend | 

” pit Dx wal nid AND Uses of Ligh 'Foob: 

oT HE ‘Giliching seieivinanioncs will, in Some! aegrey, ex 
pilin: the nature and advantages of liquid food: 9... 
~ hi If the human frame: be, properly speaking, a hbriran 
lic machine, and consist, more of fluid than of: solid parti- 
cles, it is evident, that: liquid food is. necessary to keep up 
that quantity of fluids which the body i is constantly losing 
by: perspiration and other means; and nature, wise and 
foreseeing in all she does, gives us. notice, from time to time, 
of the indispensable necessity we have for drink, by excit~ 
ing that feeling or desire known under the name of thirst ; 
which: feeling increases according to: the “quantity of fluid 
wanted : for in fevers, and. in-violent exercises; where there 
is an excessive waste of watery particles, the thirst, or ae? 
mand for fluid, increases accordingly. | | 
~ 2. It is also proper to observe, that, viene tlie ay ecg 
and the natural juices of the stomach, (which themselves 
would soon be exhausted, were it_not for constant sup- 
plies of fluid matter), it is also necessary to take, at every 
meal, a considerable quantity of liquid, for the purpose of 
assisting in’ dissolving our solid aliment, and carrying on 
those operations. which are necessary for the process of di- 
2 ming vaihaeuasei 2.-Beations 
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gestion: Henée those who drink too little! are. ey to com- 
Plaimofsindigestions.9.200: ay ed> aoisiaiegoyamedes jap 
- 8. The nourishing ene even. of our saiaidiants can 
only he conveyed from the stomach, into all the different 
parts of the body, in a liquid state. A sufficient quantity 
of fluid, therefore, (the due proportion of which will after- 
wards be considered), must be taken with: ceverye meal, tor 
answer as a vehicle for so essential a purpose.) 9° 0) 5 
4. Without a sufficient quantity of liquor taken into sie: 
body, it is supposed that the blood would become too thick, 
and not-fluid enough to be circulated throughout the s small- 
ex blood-vessels ; : hence, the animal. functions ina be- 
eome languid, and obstructions imust: eTisneuiwollokam Dyn, 
5. There are Salts: constantly fang a in the body, 
from the food we eat, or the air we breathe, which, if suf- 
fered to! remainsit the blood. beyond, what. is necessary, 
must prove destructive. It is by mearis of the ae we 
takes that these saline particles are washed away. : 
6. ‘There is constantly,, alsos a small portion of the: blood: 
having a tendency. towards putrefaction. But if putréscency. 
were accumulated to any great, extent in the blood, it would 
prove fatal. ‘This is happily prevented, however, by.means 
of dur liquid food, which clears away all such impurities, 
and even. prevents those concretions with which we might 
otherwise be  afflicted’*. fad LOW Ah SERIA 
7. The drink we ni i te tends;40 sinha the neces 
sary secretions, such 2 as the bile, and the juicesiof, the sto- 
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* People, in general, seldom consider how much we are indebted to 
urine for the health and purity of our bodies, Were the saline, putrid, 
- and earthy substances, of which, by urine, our bodies are constantly freed, 
accumulated but for one week, the consequences would be fatal. When 
the body is in a diseased state, the urine clears away still greater quanti 
ties Of these impurities, and the secretion thereof ought to be promoted. 
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ities BE i | ee OR fea 
mach, the shaporranoe of sn to she Sabin of the indi. 
} ‘vidual,’ ‘cannot be questioned. © 
8. The e liquids we take, iSite also to eis the bale 
in a due state of temperature. "When too warm, the vio- 

lence of the heat is abated by cooling liquors, by which 
mates t of that heat is absorbed, though these must be 
taken with due moderation, and with proper precautions. 
Drinks also cool the « constitution, by furnishing perspirable 
aavbrehe evaporation of which is the principal means 
of cooling the human body, when heated by Jabour in hot 
weather. When the body is too cold, on the other hand, 
liquors moderately warm, are found vaca per in reviving | 
the heat that i oh 4 (a4 a coum lal 

9. The liquids we take, are not hn the editte? of the 
nourishment we derive from our solid sustenance, but they 
also furnish, in some. degree, nourishment themselves. 
Even water, if it has calcareous matter in it, is nutritious, 
for calcareous matter is necessary for the nourishment of 
the bones. If water be infused with bread, it becomes 
still more nutritious. Milk is certainly nourishing, and 
wine and malt liquors have that ntl toa considerable, 
though i in a lesser extent. | 

“10. In the last place, our liquid food tends more than 
our ‘solid, to stimulate the languid powers, to enliven the 
spirits, and to cheer the heart. When the body is exhaust- 
ed, how refreshing is a single draught of a wholesome 
beverage. When the mind is borne down with care, how 
rapidly is it exhilarated by a cheerful glass; And when 
the whole frame is likely to sink under the pressure of dis- 
ease, there is no medicine so likely, in certain cases, to re- 
store it to its former health and strength, as the genuine 
juice of the grape. 

Such are the uses of our liquid Cac, than which, no- 
thing, in moderation, can be more salutary to the human 
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frame, nor more. destructive, if it 1s not kept within pro- 
per bounds.—Let us next ice to the ne head of 
our intended i pete hay ees — Syptipeny 
: a i 3 dope ke) ren 
Bi aide iat eats 
iI. —On THE DIFFERENT “Kinps: OF Lagu: COMMONLY 
: “MADE USE OF. | ; 
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“Bane liquors commonly made use of, are of four diffe- 
rent sorts: 1. Simple fluids. 2. “Those which are com- 
pounded by art. 3. Fermented liquors 5 and, 4. Distilled, 
or ardent. spirits. Each of these will beste si con- 

sideration sie ) 
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1. THE SIMPLE FLuips. 


THERE are two simple fluids used as food ; I. Water 5 
and, 2. Milk. 


1. Water. 


WATER, in its common state of ‘purity, {for by dpahttaiton 

it can be rendered still more pure), i is a fluid perfectly clear 
and transparent, without colour or smell, possessed of lit- 
tle elasticity, and in a very moderate degree compressible. 
It ought, as aliment, to be free from all foreign ingre- 
dients, excepting atmospheric air, and carbonic acid gas, 
or fixed air, which two elastic fluids it often holds in solu- 
tion to the extent of !, part of its bulk of the one, and one 
cubic i inch in the 100 of the other. If deprived of those 
iwo substances, (which is the case when water is recently 
boiled), it becomes vapid, for to them it owes what may 
be called 3 its taste, To their presence also many of those 
beneficial 


a 
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beneficial | effects” which it produces, both. on animals and 
on vegetables, ought to. be attributed *. 

Water, though apparently a simple auid, yet, iis pias 
mical art, may, like air, be decompounded 3; and according 
to the most recent experiments, and in the terms adopted | 
“by modern chemistry, one hundred parts of water consists 
of 85 parts of set and 15 of hytogen, or the basis of 
‘inflammable ae ae 


- 
- in i a pa ‘\ Y t eb 
“eye all : a. ae. ion « 


ate Before x we discuss the properties of the different sorts of 
-4water, it may be proper to consider what are the signs of 
good and of bad water, extracted from Vitruvius, and other 
authors who haye entered into that investigation ts 


epee WE pi daw Signs of Good Water. 


1. It may be inferred, from the vigour and florid looks 
of the inhabitants who drink them, and from the healthi- 
ness of the animals living in the neighbourhood, that. the 
waters they use are good in quality. 2, When a few 
drops of salubrious water are let fall on good copper, they 
will occasion no spot thereon. 3, Good water is found fit 
for boiling vegetables quickly, in. particular, peas, beans, 

_ and. other pulse. 4. Good waters are light; and perhaps 
_ lightness of water is the most positive token of its goodness, 
_and its exemption from other ingredients, 5. Those wa- 


Q A, ters 


* Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. Il]. p. 427. Mr Henry found 
that 100 cubic inches of spring water, contained 3.38 inches of carbonic 
acid, and 1.38 of atmospheric air. 


¢ In particular, a work entitled, ‘ De l’Eau, relativement a Economie 
$ Rustique, par M. Bertrand,’ &c. Ly on, 1764. 
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ters which dissolye soap in the completest manner, are geq 
nerally excellent. _ wn Springs. issuing. from. sandy soils 
sandstone, gravel, sone redstone, are generally wholesome. 
7. Good water is soft, saponaceous, and totally | free from, 
smell. 8, Good water easily acquires. the taste, colour, and 
flayour that is wished to be given to it. 9. Springs which 
freeze with difficulty, | and suffer little. yariation in their 
temperature, at different seasons of the year, are deemed 
good. 10. Water of good quality soon grows warm by 
the heat of the fire, and soon cools when exposed to the air. 
Tika is “reckoned a good sign of river-water, when fresh 
verdure i is observed along the banks’ where i it runs. © 12. Wa- 
ters are good which produce water-cresses and water-ma- 
rigolds. 13. If waters rather abound with fish, in parti- 
cular if the fish appear healthy, and are found well tasted, 
it indicates, that the water which they inhabit may be used 
in diet. : ; mh 


Signs of Bad Water. 


‘The following are signs of bad water: 1. Where the 
people are pale and unhealthy, and, in particular, where 
they are troubled with swellings in the throat. 2. Where | 
the water, in a boiling state, will not soften peas and bearis, 
and other pulse. 3. Ferruginous and vitriolic waters are 
unwholesome. 4. Waters that have a petrifying quality, 
or are impregnated with calcareous earth, are noxious 5 
and, 5. Ail waters which have saline or sulphureous parti- 
cles, are not proper for healthy peop to drink as their 
common diluent. 


One of the most difficult problems to determine, on the 
subicgt of our present inquiry, is, Whether what is called 
b erg waters or the sort which has some acid, lime, or caly 

| careous 
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careous matter in solution, and which is unfit for being 
| used with soap *, or for boiling vegetables, can with safety 
be used as drink, many people. fancifully*i imagining that it 
hasa tendency to promote the stone and - s igihios and whcien 
in other respects, it must be unwholesome:. ° | 
- ‘There are probably few, who would not t give a Lett 
to soft, over hard water, for general use 5 at the same time, 
the authorities in favour of hard water, and the proofs ad- 
duced i in its behalf, are so very satisfactory, and even con- 
vineing, that persons who have no other water to which 
they: can easily have access, need not, on that i Neagle en- 
tertain any apprehensions of danger from using it +. 

Nor is it difficult to correct the impurities of hard water. 
If the acid, by which the earth is dissolved, be the carbonic, 
it may be purified by boiling ; and if the water is exposed, 
after the calcareous earth is deposited, to the open air, in 

aH Fi, ha He broad. 


» When soap is put into such water, its alkali is immediately attracted 
‘by the acid of the water, the soap is decomposed, and the oil of it swims 
on the surface of the water.—Encycloped. Britan. Vol. XVIII. p. 811. 


+ The celebrated Cutten, in his Materia Medica, in treating of the 

distinctions which are generally made between hard and soft water, de- 
clares, that he could never discoyer that hard waters were hurtful, or find 
out any clear evidence of the bad effects which have been ascribed to them: 
Dr Darwin, in his Zoonomia, goes still farther; for he was so much im- 
pressed with the utility of hard water, that he has classed it in the list of 
his Nutrientia, being convinced that calcareous earth must contribute to 
the nourishment of animals and vegetables, as such earth constitutes a con- 
siderable part of both.. Dr Saunprrs also, in his Treatise on Mineral Wae 
ters, affirms, that the salts which give the quality of hardness to spring wa- 
ter, are always to be found, in one form or other, in the fluids of the body, 
and that in a state of the most perfect health. And a late writer, who has 
published some useful observations upon the composition and uses of the 
new sulphur baths at Dimsdale, inthe county of Durham, (Mr Peacock) 
contends, that we would arraign the beneficence of an allwise Providence, 
to suppose, that all our pleasantest and most refreshing springs are laden 
with disease; for the hard waters are always the most palatable, and, (in 
the opinion gf men who have studied nature), the most salubrious. 
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broad shallow vessels, it thus recovers a portion of the air 

which was expelled by the boiling, and is rendered agree- 
able to the palate. If the earth is suspended by any other 
acid, a solution of potass, or any other alkali, may be pour- 
ed into the water, till it cease to produce any turbid ap- 
pearance. The water must then be decanted from the se- 
diment, or ftered: if necessary ¥- 0s 


‘Water may be. gid into two ania reseed and 
Mineral. sarc: say tosebehete petted aegis .& 

By common water) - scnaeantiee undexstand those sorts, 
which have no perceptible distinguishing taste or smell, and 

which exert no particular or sensible effect on the human 
Nets when internally taken consequently, san are orl 
liarly well calculated for diet. 4p 
» Mineral waters, on the other hand, have properties ie 
rectly contrary, and are never, except from necessity, used 
as aliment +. They will not, of course, require any parti. 
cular discussion upon the Present occasion ft. 


COMMON WATER. 


In regard to common waters, they may be considered 
under the following general heads: 1. Rain. 2. Snow. 
3. Hail. 4. Ice. 5. Spring. 6. Well. 7. River. 8. Lake. 

9, 


* Encycloped. Britan. Vol. XVIII. p. 811. 


+ Falconer’s Observations on the Water commonly used in Diet at Bath, 
p- 8. 

¢ Mineral waters, however, being of importance, on many occasions, 
for the recovery of health, it is proposed to make some observations upor 
them, in a distinct paper, in the Appendix. 
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‘9 Marsh ssi 10. Pond-water ; to which will be added, 
“some obséryations on the ine wc Searwater fit ven being 
Mesos aArdlet.25!) rgdy oeittheee We Hr Westghlie nt vi 

eget 1% ge Wadisew: Ailsa: on sake es aaa sian el sche let thee artes? As 

© 1. Rain-Water.—In favourable circumstances, rain-wa- 
ter Ought to be as free from foreign ingredients, as any that 
has not undergone the process of distillation. Having as- 
cended into the upper regions of the air in the shape of va- 
pour, and being thus in a manner distilled by the heat of the 
“gun, it must, when it descends, be light and pure, if it 
does not meet with noxious substances in its descent, which, 
however, is far from being unlikely, i in consequence of the 
various he eterogeneous in aid with which the atmosphere 
abounds. ‘Hence it is. ‘found: to differ greatly, according 
to the season tae the years and pois manner in which it is 
collected. (i | 3 | 

To obi it in its spepanisee — it should, ‘as Neu- 
mann directs, be collected either on the tops of mountains, 
of in open plains, and not when the rain begins, but after 

a considerable quantity has fallen, that the lower air may 
be purified from such heterogeneous bodies as may have 
floated in it. The winter, or very eatly in the spring, is 
esteemed the best season of the year for obtaining pure 
rain-water, as the atmosphere has been cleared by the win~ 
ter rains 5 and few insects are generated at that season, or 

| flying about i in the air, as is the case in the summer months. 
The rain, also, which falls after a long tract of wet weather, 
must be pure, for the atmosphere is then, in some measure, 
swashed, if that expression may be made use of, from all 
heterogeneous substances. 

As rain-water is often impregnated with various sorts of 
exhalations and efuvia, with the pollen of flowers, and the 
ova of animals, &c. if allowed to stand in a vessel, it 
goon Hers and produces various sorts of animalcula. 

Hippocrates, 


. 
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Hippocrates, aasdeatavey atid other medical shi strongly 
recommend its being boiled and strained before it is used 5 
but if it is collected in the manner a fiir ooo 
operations will not be necessary *. Piensa 
By Snow-Water.—In certain cold climates, and in high 
latitudes, thawed snow forms the constant drink of the in- 
habitants during the winter season. In the Alps, where 
this is necessarily the case, many of the inhabitants are de- 
formed with swellings in the neck, which have been often 
imputed to the use of snow-water ; but such swellings are 
probably owing to some mineral matter with which the 
water is impregnated, or to some other cause than the use 
of snow-water; for the same disease is frequent in Su- 
matra, where ice and snow are never seen, and quite un- 
known in Chili and Thibet, though the ‘rivers of mee 
countries are chiefly supplied by the tnelting of the ial : 
with which the mountains are covered}. © > daca As 
A great prejudice is entertained against sin aN, ‘bee 
cause the use of it is expressly condemned by Hippocrates - 
and Celsus. But were this water unwholesome in the 
countries where they lived, where the snow might be im- 
pregnated with various noxious exhalations, peculiar to 
| Greece 


\ 


* There is often a small quantity of muriat of lime in rain-water ; but 
Morveau has ascertained, that it may be rendered sufficiently pure, even 
for chemical purposes, by dropping into it alittle barytic water, and. 
then exposing it for some time to the atmosphere, and allowing the pre- 
cipitate formed to Uta re toad System of Chemistry, Vol. Il. 
p- 427. cay 


+ Quincey’s Medical Lexicon by Hooper, voce Water. These swellings, 
it is now almost decided, are owing to the tufa, a volcanic production, 
and they are only found in the inhabitants of the banks of rivers which 
contain that substance, 
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Greece and Italy, yet the. same’ observation’ might not be 
applicable to other'regions. . In Greece, in particular, even 
the raintwater, it appears, could not with safety be made. 
use ‘of, without. being: boiled and strained; and the same. 
process might have removed the objection’ ito, the use of ° 
snow-watery which, in facty-i is)nothing but frozen rain. 
When immediately melted, indeed, snow-water contains no 
air, as that stibstance is expelled during: freezing, conse= 
quently,’ it ‘is remarkablycvapid, but it soon recovers the 
air it had/lost, by exposure to the atmosphere *. », If made 
from spow that: falls’ in calm.weather, it is the purest of 
any; next'to distilled*water, and:will keep good for many 
years. ° © It will also dissolve :soap better; and will soonest 
nid a “cook again, . than ine seaesiea ashen: alin nie 
2 Fae abe Pigca Bii3 bassest yh iguicivas £ Be OCR IY 

3s Hail-W ater.—Among the various sorts se at ae 
fenrecttidinad hail ‘ought to be’ peculiarly pure ;, for. the 
lightest: parts of water ascend. to the highest regioris, and 
are there «congealed, »(without any. kind of mixture with 
other particles),: into one homogeneous substance, and put 
in a form which cannot ‘edi partake of impurities t. 
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y * From its want of air, no fish can live in snow-water, until it has _ 
been exposed to the atmosphere. 

“+ Burton’s Treatise on the Non-Naturals, p. 238.°° Barry in his Ob- 
servations on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 392, states, that, from ex- 
‘periments which have been made on water, collected from the purest 
snow dissolved on the highest mountains, and the best common water, it 
appears that the former possessed several peculiar and very different 
irs a and must, from thence, be more salutary. 


“fs Burton’s ‘Treatise on the Non-Naturals, p 237. Also, Willich’s Le i 
tures on Diet, &c. P- 392, 


salt-water. As to the first; we find it, placed by. Celsug}’ 
in the fifth rank in regard to wholesomness, or after rainy 
spring, river, and well-water *. ‘, As to the second, in a 
a work written: many years. ago, by a: Danish. author, (Bar- 
tholinus, de nivis usu), it ‘is Stated; that if the ice of sea- 
water be thawed, it loses its ‘saltness, ‘which .was-ascertain= 
ed by a. professor i in the University of Copenhagen 5 anda 
British writer, whose work was published in the year 1738;; 
takes: notice of that observation; and! adds; that’ thawed:icey 
from ‘sea-water, is often used at Amsterdam for brewing +.: 
Sir John Pringle, therefore, was mistaken; im: supposing, 
that the celebrated Cook wwasthe: first who: discovered that 
frozen sea-water thawed «into fresh fi, At. the saine times 
that illustrious: navigator was most. probably ignorant; that 
any other éanons had preriously made the same discovery. 
) CLOTION, O83. i icOeti vee tesiaiael “ah. ey 
B. Spee abeailsBeeiin this sahil head, are compre- 
hended all those -waters that: arise from any depth to the 
surface of the earth, and are/used, eithér at the fountain- 
head where they spring, or at least before. they have run 
any considerable distance. ‘These certainly ought, to be ag 
pure, and in some respects purer, than rain-water, from 
which they generally originate; being ina manner _ fil- 
trated in the earth, if it were not, that in their passage 
through. the soil, they meet with various soluble bodies; 
and hence are impregnated with mineral and other ae 
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* Grieve’s Celsus, p! 97. 
t Burton’s ‘Treatise on the Non-Naturals, p. 238. 
t See Pringle’ s Discourse on some late improvements upon the méans sek 


preserving the Health of Mariners, p. 34. ‘The fact is, that the salt does 
not freeze, the frost only affecting the fresh particles of salt water. . 
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They are. generally clear and pleasant to the palate, owirg, 
to the fixed air which they commonly contain ; and they! 
keep well, not containing any substance capable of  putre- 
faction ; but, on the other hand , they are sometimes unfit 
for many: uses in diet, from their: ep Pratier mal -and 
earthy i amiprepnatons: 8s .¢o0e!! ni moblsl teeaihleo: pyres 

ee ediaiacitind i ae biaitens4 varies; 
according to the! aspect of the ground where they rise’; but 
others}: with more’ judgment, dwell! on the nature of the 
soil: through> which ‘they ‘pass, condemning those which 
arise in ‘mhinefal countries, and. preferring such as flow from 
gravel or fine white sand... Springs in:aclay soil; generally 
produce hard-water, unfit for several of the purposes of 
diet. . The quality'of) springs in rocky-situations, must de- 
pend on the ‘Sieih of the: rock from which: oe flow: wha 
YG? S110) ,hosporq vod} a uedw:eguiia: edi to e: 

ear UW aL Wihere springs are not be met rE -wits 
it is often necessary to dig deep pits into the bowels of the 
earth, for “ng, pErpose af gating: water; and where the 
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of raisin the éatenebithe a oom Well ¢ or - pump-water 
must greatly. resemble spring-water, being derived from the 
same source 3 but.it is more liable to be impregnated with 
foreign ingredients, i in consequence of its stagnation | and 
slow filtration. © Hence, the more frequently that it is used 
the better. ‘The water of wells is generally hard, but it 
has often the advantage of ‘containing a greater quantity 

by ify of 


* Falconer’s Essay « on the Water cotimigniy used,in Diet at Bath, p..22. 
& 232°" 


+ This subject is very fully discussed in Falconer’s ionty, above quoted: 
‘ 
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Of fixed air, or°carbonic’ acid gas *. “In some places tae 
have dug wells to no less'a depth than 500 feet, and. beert 
amply; repaid for the trouble and. expence, by the | ‘purity’ of. 
of the water thus attained. | It lisa: fact, which ¢ cannot be 
too. well’ known, communicated by an intelligent: apothe- ‘ 
cary, residing at Malden in Essex, that;im consequence ‘of 
a well having: been sunk:to nearly the depth’ above men-_ 
tioned; and°:good “water procured, the inhabitants of cthe_ 
parish of Steeple, im Dengy Hundred,’ were: so)imuch i ime 
proved im their healthy that: in place : ‘of recéiving’’ ‘from 
many farmers in that:parish, the.sums of 2015/80L,_ and 
asin ee si siti now ae: Be ihc fees ity 
mr va. qui lodetovse Toh ia, sete rebrntl 2 GDR. 
River-W kines Ti here javier arta ili psomie objec 
tions to the; water of »rivers, as containing*all the natural 
Ta PURGRs of the oe whence they naire of the rains 
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'* Thornson’s System of icbeintierec Vol. TIL p. 429. There, aré, many 
sieae works on well or pump-water, as Heberden’ S Observations on the 
Pump-water of London, (Medical ‘Transactions, Vol. 1.); Percival’s on 
that of Manchester, and Falcorier’s on that of Bath: | Dr Heberden asserts, 
that most of the ‘pump-waters used in London céntain lime, and the three 
mineral acids of vitriol, nitre, and sea-salt, besides an oiliness, which dis- 
colours them, and. gives’ them a remarkably yellowish cast, when com= 
pared with pure distilled water. They are also liablé to be tainted, in’ 
their, passage under ground; by various impurities, so fréquent in the 
neighbourhood of so large a city. The nitrous acid in these waters, 
makes the flesh boiled in thet to become fed. The tea and coffee in- 
fused in them are not palatable; and many physicians suspect, that they 
occasion many disorders, more especially among the infirm and children. 
There is also a work on pump-water, recently published, by Dr Lambe, 
which merits attention, though he carries his apprehensions, regarding 
the wholesomness of pump-water, much too far. 


+ See communications from Dr Kirkland, Code of Longevity, Vol. II. 
Appendix, p. 215. where, by mistake, the town is called Walden, in». 
stead of Malden. . 
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Lo hea veg AG deal’ ee of creatures which live 
therein ; 3 yet, on the: whole, there is no water better ‘calcu 


ited f r genera 2 


ral use. i Inileed, where their motion is rapids 
d either r gravel ¢ or silicious sand, ‘they: are said 
gheAAD than e even v spring-water, depositing e every thing 
during their | course, which w was “merely mechanically sus~ 
pended, and retaining ‘nothing more than the usual propor- 
tion of air and carbonic acid gas, and perhaps a very minute 
spain ys ‘of dalcareous matter; and of common salt. Some 
rivers, | however, like the ‘Thames, in. passing through rich 
and cultivated plains; become considerably charged with 
Foti Pinltlhed 5 and. though remarkably pure in regard to 
saline particles, yet are fouled with mud, and vegetable or 
animal exuvie. Such water, however, is easily improved. 
by filtration ; or. when left to. settle; will become as clear as 
spring-water. “This renders such water peculiatly calculat~ 
ed for sea-store ; for, though at sea it becomes sooner pu- 
trid than any other, if it is racked off into large earthen 
vessels; and exposed to the air, it gradually deposits a quan 
tity of black slimy mud, becomes clear as crystal, and res 
markably sweet and palatable *; others, however, would 
prefer as sea~stores, water which was longer of becoming 
nseve — is. han ait bi even though it were a litte 
hard: 

bias. neds Rie Bib SG elie 3b. 8: 


* See Thostson' $ System of rs fhe Vol. TL. p- 428. Hooper’s 
Lexicon, &c. Dr Heberden states, that if two or three grains of alum are 
dissolved in a quart of thick river-water, it makes the dirt very soon col. 
lect, and slowly to. Ca If then filtrated, it is immediately prepar- 
ed for use. 


8. Lake-water.—The water of lakes is merely a collee~ 
tion of rain and snow-water, spring-water, and river-water, 
and of course must be impregnated with the same hetero-= 
geneous substances which they contain. It is seldom so 
transparent as river-water, as it must, in some degree, be 
contaminated with the temains of animal and of vegetable 
bodies which have undergone putrefaction init. But as 
the water of lakes is not so much agitated as that of rivers, 
such substances frequently subside to the bottom, and do 
not injure the surface. It must be owing to this circums 
stance, and to its great depth, that some of the finest water 
any where to be met with, is at Lochlomond, by far the 
largest, and most beautiful lake in Scotland. Those who live 
upon its borders, by a very easy process, which might be 
adopted in other places, obtain it in the greatest purity. 
Instead of taking it from the lake itself, they make a pit or 
hollow in any bank of gravel on its margin, into which the 
water naturally flows ; it is thus filtrated through the gravel, 
and cleared from ey injurious particles. 


9. Marsh-W seh Ditvinelles are shatlove lakes, with a great 
quantity of earth diffused through them; and the water 
which they produce is peculiarly unwholesome, containing 
a greater proportion than any other, of animal and vegetable 
matter, and generally in a putrid state. Boerhaave tool: 
twelve ounces of such water, put it into a clean glass vessel, 
and having evaporated it by a gentle heat, many werms, 
insects, and animalcula of differént sorts, besides a quan- 
tity of earthy slime, were found at the bottom*. Such 
water may be greatly improved by boiling and filtration, 

and 


* Burton on the Non-Naturals, p, 239. 240. 
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ll Sey MAINE to Be afterwards f eommlain is may be 
be Bt ; 
“10. Ponda air pO or want ac springs, lekeas 
or rivers, the inhabitants of some countries are often under 
the necessity of collecting rain-water in ponds and ditches, 
as the enly means of supplying themselves with so essential 
an article. Such water is rarely good. Being in an open 
and a stagnant state, it is liable to collect a variety of im- 
purities. This must affect the health of those who have no 
other resource; and hence, the diseases to which such per- 
sons are liable; is as much to be attributed to the unwhole- 
someness of the water nee J drink, as to the En, of 
their nina te ssciy |i 
ite ies . 

nee Fs SeaW ater se nibad, _The Saale others means of pro- 
curing water for diet, is by rendering salt-water fresh. It 
is said, that Peter the Great made many trials, gradually to 
accustom his subjects to drink sea-water in its natural state, 
but as many died in the course of the experiment, he was 
obliged to abandon the idea. On some occasions, sea-wa- 
ter may be used for dietetical purposes; for instance, in 
boiling potatoes, and other vegetables ; and, since the in; 
crease of the duties upon salt, many poor people in Scot- 
land, who live upon the borders of the seas have got into 
the practice of boiling down sea-water into a kind of pickle, 
and using it, instead of salt, with their oatmeal porridge. 
In regard to freshening seawater, unless it can be frozen, 
the most effectual mode 1 is by distillation, which has been 
carried to such perfection, that Parliament very liberally 
rewarded the person by whom this process was principally 
improved *, iti is a matter which ought to be attended to 
ee wart 


* Lord Bacon and others have asserted, that sea-water, if filtrated 
through 
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in carrying on that process, that the surface-water of the 
sea, or near the shore, has a bitterness of taste, owing to 
the animal and vegetable bodies with which it is mixed, 
whereas, at any considerable depth, it is free from these 
ingredients. — | 


Having thus gone through the various sorts of water, it 
may next be proper to consider, 1. The means of convey 
ing it from any distance. 2. ‘The means of preserving it 
for use. 3. The different modes of improving it; and, 
4. The arguments which are commonly made use ie in re- 
commendation of this favourite board 


ie Mode of Conveyance.—It is in vain that pure water is 
discovered in the neighbourhood of any town or city, if pro- 
per means be not adopted’to convey it for the use of the 


inhabitants. In ancient times, this was done by means of 


aqueducts, and it is incredible the ewpence to which the’ an- 
cients put themselves on that account; but since the prin- 
ciple has been ascertained, that water will rise to its own 
level, such stupendous works are no longer necessary. As 
water must be affected by the materials of the reservoirs, 
or cisterns in which it is kept, and the pipes through which 
it flows, it is a circumstance hardly to be credited, that lead 
should be so much employed for those purposes, though 
the deleterious qualities of that metal are so well known, 
If the water conveyed is derived from springs which are 
perfectly pure, the pipes, it is said, become, in process 6f 

time, 


through sand taenty times, would at last become quite fresh; but. this can: 


hardly be the case to any height of purity, though it may be greatly im+ 
‘proved by that process. 
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time, coated with calcareous matter,. which prevents their 
being i injurious; but if the water contains any animal or 
vegetable substances, capable of putrefaction or fermenta 
tion, it becomes actually pernicious, more especially if it is 
kept in cisterns of lead. ‘Timber pipes are liable to decay, 
and apt to give a bad taste to the water, unless when they 
are charred. On the whole, pipes made of cast-iron are 
to be preferred, on account of their durability ; and though 
they may give a ferrugineous taste to the water, it can 

gee be discovered, it is so slight. " 

PU wey 

. Mode of preserving Water. —This is a subject of 
ei consequence in a view to health. The usual 
mode of preserving water in cisterns of lead, cannot be 
too” strongly reprobated. The fatal effects arising from 
ity has been proved in a variety of instances *, ‘There 
are some ‘objections | even to the use of wood}. Free 
stone or marble would cert tainly be preferable. There 
is an excellent mode of preserving water, and by which 
it is filtrated at the same time, adopted at Paris. The 
water ig put in what is called a fountain, which is a 
large and strong earthen jar, about four feet in height, 
placed on a wooden pedestal. At the bottom, there is 
gravel to the height of six or eight inches, which should be 
_€leared once a year. ‘The fountain may be had for a Louis- 
d’or; and the waterman receives a trifle for filling it twice 
a-week, which is suflicient for the generality of families. 
The water, thus filtrated through the gravel, becomes as 
pure as crystal, and is drawn by a cock, at the bottom of 
R 3 | the 


* See Manual bf Health, Pp. 352. 354, &e. 
‘et Ditto, p. 360, 
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the fountain. As the water of the Seine is rarely pure, 
and in a dry summer even noxious, such a machine is very 
convenient, and even indispensable. It is not liable to the 
many accidents, and constant wear, of our filtering stones, 
_ nor does it require the attention of those with charcoal, re+ 
cently invented at Paris*. It certainly would be of the 
highest importance, to have so simple, but so useful an at- 
ticle, introduced into this country. 

Another mode of preserving water in distant voyages, 
is, by charring the vessels in which it is preserved. . This 
is taken notice of in a recent French publication +, but has 
long been practised i in England, and is no new discovery. 


8. Modes of improving Water—There are six modes by 
which water, without infusing any article to be retained 
in it, may be improved; namely, by 1. Boiling, 2. Cool- 
ing. 3. Distilling. 4. ‘Eultrating. 5. Charcoal ; and, 6. Ma- 
chinery. 

1. It is hardly credible fhe expence laid out by the an- 
cients, in procuring the best kind of water for their general 
use 3 being convinced that their health greatly depended 
on the purity of this universal diluting fluid. But this was 
not considered to be sufficient, after it was thus obtain- 
ed, it was thought necessary to have it boiled and prepared 
for use; and even public buildings were ereeted for that 
purpose. ‘hese places were called T/ermopolia, from those 
of the same kind in Greece; and there the boiled water 
was publicly sold, both for drinking by itself, or mixing it 

with 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p, 521. 


+ Annales de Chymie, July 1806, Tome 95. 
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with wine *. Herodotus also mentions, that; when the King 
of Persia went with his army on an expedition, he drank 
no water but what had been taken from the river Choaspes, 
which, being first boiled, and afterwards received in silver 
vessels, was conveyed i in four-wheeled machines, drawn by 
mules, wherever he went, and ment solely for the use shied the 
: king is | 
- On the subject of eating water, it is barihiee to be ob- 
omen that, wherever there is any reason to doubt the puri- 
ty of water, or to apprehend that it may be impregnated 
with putrid and other noxious ingredients, there is no mode 
by which it can be so easily improved, as by the simple 
operation of boiling, more especially if it is afterwards 
strained or filtrated, and then suffered to cool, In China, 
however, they carry this idea still further; for it is the uni- 
versal practice there, to také all their liquors warm, consi- 
dering cold liquids unnatural, as the fluids of the body are 
warm; nor do they account it a sufficient answer to this 
argument, that all the warm-blooded animals, except man, 
must necessarily drink cold water. ‘Their water is boiled 
with tea, whilst any bitter remains in the leaves, which, 
joined to the operation of boiling, contributes greatly to the | 
quick deposition of those earthy particles, with which the 
water, in all the flat provinces of China so much abounds f. 
Boiling hard or pump water, however, is not alone found 
to be sufiicient ; for though it makes it to part from the 
/R 4 earthy 


a 


* See Barry’s Observations on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 156. and 
160. He there gives, from Baccius, a plan of a Thermapolium, * cum. 
** miliariis vasis cale faciendi aquas ad usum potuum cum vino et frigida.” 


+ In Clio. cap. 1. Athenzvs, lib. 2. cap. 2. confirms this account, and 
explains the manner in which this royal water was conveyed and preserv-~ 
ed, and says it was of the lightest and most grateful kind. 


} Barrow’s “ Travels in China,” "YY, 547. é } 
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earthy matters which were dissolved in it, yet it becomes 
more strongly impregnated with the saline matters which 
“it contains, and, therefore, it will become worse. But if, 
besides boiling, 10 or 15 grains of any alkaline salt, per 
pint, are boiled with it, according to Heberden, all the 
noxious qualities of pump-water would either: be precigiiag? 
ed to the bottom, or rendered innocent. 

The principal objection to boiling water is, a hilst 
it removes some noxious ingredients, it also. expels. two 
useful substances, common air, and carbonic acid gas or 

xed ; air, which, to a certain extent, is of service. But it 
will afterwards appear, that these two substances..can 
again be replaced in water, and that the vans taste of boil- 
ed water can be: pprere ds 


2. After the sapiens boiled their’ water, they were ac- 
customed to cool it, by immersing the vesseh containing it 
in snow or ice. Alexander in his Indian expedition, at the 
siege of Petra, directed thirty pits to be made as reservoirs 
for snow, which were covered with straw, to defend it 
against the external air; with this his wine and water were 
cooled. Galen, who was long acquainted with this method 
of preparing the water in his own country, particularly re- 
commends it; and says that the custom then prevailed at 
Rome, of preparing their water, by first boiling it and after- 
wards cooling it in snow, and that it was then called de- 
cocta*. ‘This distinguishing term, therefore, not only de- 
noted cold water, which had been. boiled,-but that which 
had been afterwards made more exquisitely cold, by meine 
cooled with ice or snow 4. 


* Meth. Med. Lib. vii. cap. 4 
i Juvenal, in Sat. y- V. 50. celebrates this mode of, cooling water; 
1 i 4 ‘and 
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« © . The nature of distillation, or the chemical process re- 
‘sembling evaporation, by which ‘the volatile principles of 
“bodies are separated from the fixed or heavy, by means of 
“heat, is well known. It is thus that ardent spirits are 
made; and if the steam or vapour that arises from water, 
-when in a boiling state, is collected by proper instruments, 
the water which is thus produced, is purer than any other, 
‘and so uniform, in regard to that essential quality, lightness, 
‘as to become a standard for weight *. The specific gravi- 
-ty of distilled water is always supposed 1,000, and it is 
‘made the measure of the specific gravity of avery other 
body +. 
Distilled water, on account of the trouble of procuring 
Gt in large quantities, is seldom employed to any extent, 
either in the preparations of food, or as drink; but for pre- 
paring a great number of medicines, and in almost every 
‘one of ‘the nicer chemical processes that are carried on in 
‘the liquid way, this species of water is an essential requi- 
‘sitet. And Heberden is of opinion, that a course of dis- 
tilled water, might be as beneficial, in many chronical pains 
-of the stomach and bowels, as the most celebrated mineral 
waters are in other disorders; and hence, that it might 
es no inconsiderable addition to the Materia Medica. 
Some 


‘and Martal, Lib. xiv. Ep, 116. setipradges this water by fa, apphepss 
ate name of nobile Srigus. : 
| * Wainswright, in his Mechanical Account of the oS i p: 211. 
condemns boiling water, as the means of evaporating the best parts of the 
liquid; adding, that, water may be so much boiled as to have a saltish 
-taste. If this observation is just, regarding boiling, it is certainly in fa~ 

vour of distilling water. 

+ Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. I. p. 569. 

{ Quincy’s ‘* Lexicon Medicum,” by Hooper,,voce Water... Also He- 
berden on Water. ‘ Medical Transactions,” Vol. I. p. 16. .. There are se- 
veral medicines, which cannot, with propriety, be made with any other 
than distilled water, 
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Some instances are given, of persons having used di- 


stilled water as their common drink, who are said to have 
found benefit from it *; and by condensing the steam of 
salt-water, it has been obtained at sea in considerable 
quantities. It acquires, however, a bad taste from the 
still + 5 and if any vegetable essential oil was in the water 
when boiled, it will remain in it after distillation. It loses 
also, in a great measure, its atmospheric air and elastic 
fluids ; and hence becomes extremely vapid. The taste of 
such water, therefore, cannot be palatable, having, accord- 
ing to a common expression, o heart in it ; and the taste of 
it is said to have occasioned a torpor in the stomach and 
bowels, a loss of appetite, and other dangerous complaintst. 
On the whole, from the trouble and expence attending this 
sort of water, and the other objections above alluded to, 
there is very little chance of its ever coming into general 
use. At the same time, the sentiments of the judicious 
-Heberden are entitled to attention, who recommends dis- 
tilled water to be used in any of our foreign possessions, 
where the waters are found to be very injurious to health, 
and where it is hardly possible, otherwise, to get water bare- 
ly drinkable. 
4, 


* Adair’s ‘‘ Medical Cautions,” p. 236. ‘Tournefort mentions one Fran- 
cis Secardi Horgo, who made distilled water his only drink, without any 
‘addition of wine, or any strong liquor, to the last, and lived, with re- 
markably good health, to the age of 115 years. Heberden on Water, 
p. 22. | 
+ The empyreumatic or burnt taste, in distilled waters, may be cured 
in various ways. 1. ‘The first gallon, having the most of that taste, should 
be thrown away. 2. In a month’s time, by mere keeping in perfectly 
clean glass or stone bottles, thoroughly well stopped, the taste will be got 
rid of. 3. By ventilating the water, in the manner described by Hales, 
the taste will also be carried off in a few minutes; or, 4. By boiling the 
distilled water in an open vessel, the burnt taste will be immediately taken 
off. . 


$ See Peacock’s “* Observations on Dimsdale Water.” 
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4. The’ idea of filtrating water is pointed out by nature 
“itself ; ; for all springs arising through sand, gravel, &c. 
~ mnust undergo that process. Hone it occurred, that if 
“waters of a putrid, marshy, of unwholesome nature, were 
 filtrated through a factitious bed of sand, or a vessel made 
of porous stone, they might be deprived of their bad quali- 
ties. Sometimes, also, water has been much improved, by 
passing through branches of green fir-trees, retaining their 
sharp pointed foliage, by which the viscous and noxious 
particles in the water are intercepted. But, on the whole, 
~ filtration by sand, or porous stones, has been found prefer- 
able *. 
Filtering stones, or reservoirs, are either small, calculat- 
_ed merely for the use of a single family, or on a great 
‘scale, adapted for a great town. 
The smaller sorts of filtering stones, ‘where the water 
_ passes downwards, are very apt, in process of time, to be 
~ clogged with dirt and other impurities. I was thence in- 
‘duced to incur some expence, in making filtering boxes, 
separated into two divisions, with the view of forcing 
the water, by means of the pressure of the atmosphere, 
to ascend through a stratum of sand, instead of descending, 
imagining it was a new invention; but, upon further in- 
quiry, it appeared that it had been previously thought of. 
' Filtrating water, however, may be successfully carried 
on, not only for supplying single families, but also ona 
eteat scale, for the use of any number of people; and I 
am happy in an opportunity of laying before the public 
an extract of a letter from the Reverend Robert Boog, mi- 


nister 


* For this,and some other observations on the subject of water, the au- 
thor is indebted to a valuable work, entitled, “ De l’Eau, relativement a 
* Economie Rustique, par M, Bertrand,” Lyon, 1764. 
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mister of Paisley, in Scotland, describing the mode in 
which a town, containing above twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, who were formerly in a distressed state, from the 
unwhoplesomeness of their water, are now plentifully fur- 
nished, with that most valuable article, i in very ibis Pe 


2 


oe 


fection *. 


* « The idea of furnishing the inhabitants of Paisley with good water, 
occurred to.a.gentleman in this place, only in consequence of the plans 
which he had executed for the improvement. of his bleaching grounds. 
“As the measure has been attended with success, and may easily be adopt- 
ed in other towns, similarly situated, it is not unworthy of attention. 
“« The bleaching grounds lie along the river Cart, a little way above 
Paisley. ‘The water of that river being often muddy, and bringing down 
“much stuff from printfields, lime-works, copperas, and alum-works, 
situated on its banks, is altogether unfit, in its usual state, for bleaching. 
_ This supgested the idea of filtrating it: an operation not uncommon, but 
perhaps no where so completely executed as here. 
“ A well, about 25-yards from the river, and sunk below the pel 
_Of its bed, receivesits water by a covered cut. This cut is about eight feet 
wide, and four deep: it is filled with chipped free-stone, which are broke 
smaller as it approaches the well. To prevent the intermingling of the 
earth, they are‘covered with Russia matts, over which the ground is le 
velled. A great deal of the filtering is effected by this first and simple ope- 
ration. Over the well is a small steam-engine, which raises the water to 
an air-chest, whence it is forced to the “ external trench of the bason,” 
higher than the engine, and distant perhaps 60 or 70 yards. ‘The air- 
chest may be about 16 feet abovethe river. . The communication from it 
‘to thetrench, is by a wooden-pipe of Scots fir, of three inches bore. From 
“the trench the water filters into the bason. ‘The bason isa circle of a- 
bout 234 feet diameter, and 10 deep, sunk perhaps about two feet below 
the level of the ground; its bottom of puddled earth; its side, a wall of 
ree-stone, neatly jointed, but laid without cement. It is surrounded by 
a bed of sand, or very fine gravel, about six feet wide, the same depth 
with the bason, and retained by a wall of free-stone riible without cement; 
and like the former, about 2 foot thick. A second bed of gravel sur- 
rounds this wall, of the same width and depth as the other, but the gravel 
coarser, and retained by a similar wall to the former. The water-trench 
“succeeds: about six fect wide, of the same depth with the bason; the bot- 
- tom of puddled earth, as are the bottoms of the sand-beds. The outer 
wall of the trench is double; the interior one, hewn stone joined: the 
exterior, thick whin-stone. A space-of about 16 inches between them is 
rammed, 
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5. Another mode-of improving water, and the one that 
ta been most. recently discovered, is by means of char- 
. coal, a substance which enjoys the property of preserving 
water from corruption, and of purifying it after it has been 
corrupted: It has been found, that one ounce and a half 
of powdered charcoal, and twenty-four drops of oil of vi- 
triol, (concentrated sulphuric acid), are sufficient to puri- 
i axe i she pints and a we of corrupted water, with- 
out 


rammed with clay or puddled earth; a coping of hewn stone covers both 
in: the outside is faced with earth and turf, and gradually sloped to the 
level of the surrounding ground. All the stone, employed in the first 
‘communication from the river, and in the walls, is carefully picked from 
quatries perfectly free from any. metallic tinge. From the bason, a pipe 
is carried below the sand-beds, to a distance of perhaps a furlong, to where 
a declivity i in the ground gives opportunity to drive a cart below the mouth 
of the pipe, where a large cask placed upon it, is. commodiously and ex- 
peditiously filled. The cask contains about 480 gallons, wine-measure. 
Two carts filled with such casks are constantly employed, and go seven 
times each day through the town. Two pails full of this filtered wates 
were, at first, sold for a halfpenny. This, however, it was found, would 
hot defray the expence. ‘Three farthings are now paid for that quantity ; 
but if any considerable quantity is bought, some gallons are allowed in 
addition. This is some addition to family expences; but, for pure water, 
all who value health will willingly pay at this rate: and, as it is brought 
to almost every door, to those who are at a distance from wells or the 
river, there is a considerable saving of time and labour. This plan is 
susceptible of improvements; but it is sufficient to demonstrate, that no 
town near a river, need be destitute of good water. It has not occurred. 
to me to ask, whether the filtered water has been subjected to any chemi- 
cal tests; but, to the eye and the taste, it is perfectly pure: and while 
the water immediately from the river, when boiled and left to cool, de- 
posits a thick sediment, the filtered water gives none. ‘The air-chest is 
a contrivancé employed for forcing up the water in the engine for ex- 
tinguishing fire. ‘The water is driven into the receptacle, (which is call- 
ed an air-chest), bya forcing-pump, and its return prevented by a valve 
opening inward. A pipe is inserted into the top or side of the chest, 
with its mouth near the bottom. ©’The ee a air acting on the sur- 
face of the water, forces it through this pipe.” A similar plan has since 
been extended to Glasgow; and the water of every town, in every civi- 
lized country, ought to be improved in the same way. 
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out communicating to it any sensible acidity. If no acid 
be used, two thirds more of charcoal powder will be neces- 
sary; but when less of that powder is employed, the less is 
the quantity: of water lost by the operation; which, in sea- 


voyages, is a material object.. Other acids produce nearly 
the same effect, and even nitre and sea-salt ; but sulphuric. 


acid is preferable. A small quantity of it should be added 
to the water, before the charcoal powder is 'put in. Ifa 
quantity of that powder were put in the casks intended for 
holding water for long voyages, or if the inside of the 
casks were charred, it would prevent the water from pu- 
trefying. Itis said, also, that filttating water through char- 
coal, has been found an excellent mode of purifying it *. 


6. Another mode of improving water is, by means of 
machinery. It is well known, that, by pouring water from 
one vessel to another, it improves; and the more it is agi- 
tated and put in motion, the more it acquires the qualities 
to be desired +. If, therefore, it were frequently to pass 
through the air, by means of machinery, water that had 


been distilled or boiled, and thus had lost its elastic fluids, 


might be again impregnated with the beneficial qualities 
of the atmosphere. Machines, on the principles of shower- 
baths, might be employed for so useful a purpose. 

As, 


* See Encycloped. Britan. Vol. XVIII. p. 816. It might be worth try- 
ing, whether butcher-meat, also salmon and other fish, might not be pre- 
served fresh in water, plentifully mixed with powdered charcoal, and 
with perhaps a small quantity of oil of vitriol. Lowitz has made some 
valuable observations on this interesting subject. Might not meat be 
preserved in powdered charcoal ? 


+ The Chinese have a practice of agitating the water they are to drink, 
for two or three minutes, with a bamboo, in the hollow of which they 
put a piece of alum, by means of which the earthy particles of the water 
are precipitated to the bottom. 
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_ As, indeed, the most important objection.to the use of 
boiled or distilled water, is its vapidness, owing to the loss 
of that portion of air with which, in its natural state, it is 
impregnated ; some cheap and easy means of restoring air 
to water, would be a most valuable discovery. Perhaps a 
barrel or other churn might answer that purpose effectually. 
The common mode of impregnating water with fixed 
air, is troublesome and expensive, and, on that account, 
never can come into. general use. Besides, fixed air is. of 
a yery volatile nature, and not in every case desirable to be 
taken in large quantities ; whereas, the more that water 
can be impregnated with atmospheric air the better. ‘The 
following plan, therefore, might be adopted: After the 
water is prepared by boiling, and the infusion of toasted 
bread, or any other article that is preferred, (if such an ad- 
dition is thought necessary), let it be put into a common 
barrel-churn, where it may be at once subjected to any agi- 
tation which may be wished for. In the course of its be- 
ing thus agitated, it will absorb atmospheric air, and the 
other elastic fluids with which it maycome in contact. It will 
thus become a liquor, safe, palatable and wholesome ; to be 
obtained with little trouble or expence; and accessible, in its 
utmost perfection, to the poorest individuals. In large 
towns, it may be prepared in considerable quantities, and 
sold so cheap as a half-penny a bottle. In private families, 
it may occasion some trouble, but the expence will be next 
to nothing, at least the price of the churn would not ex- 
ceed 21. or 31. 


1. On the Superiority of common Water as Liquid Food, 
and its Use as Medicine—We shall conclude our obser- 
vations on common water, by briefly stating some of the 
culogiums which have been bestowed upon it, (which is 
the more necessary, as water-drinking, like many other 


good 
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good old customs, is not’ so fashionable as it was), and by 
alluding: to those: medicinal Pepe. wikebi it-is said to 
possess.» ss pd EEE 
Pure water, in the opinion of Hoffman, who was one of 
the most respectable of medical authors, and whose com= 
prehensive genius, and unwearied industry, left “scarcely 
any branch of medicine untouched, is the fittest drink for 
persons of all ages and temperaments 3 and, of all the pro- 
ductions of nature or art, it comes the nearest to that uni-— 
versal remedy, so much pepibaiets after ange! tigen os 
never discovered *. co Nhat eee AM ee 
Another respectable physician, in a communication’ to” 
the author, asserts, that in regard to diet, with a view to. 
the preservation of health, no one rule is of so much im- 
portance as to avoid all sorts of compound liquors, water 
being the only wholesome beverage, the best solvent, and 
diluent of the solid portions of our food; supporting the 
tone of the stomach, without exhausting its vigour ; and 


furnishing the most simple, the most bland, and manifest: 


* « By its fluidity and mildness,” says Hoffman, “it promotes a fai 
and equable circulation of the blood and humours through all the vessels 
of the body, upon which the due performance of every animal functio& 
depends; and hence, water-drinkers are not only the most active and 
nimble, but also the most cheerful and sprightly of all people. In san- 
guine complexions, water, by diluting the blood, renders the circulation 
easy and uniform. In the choleric, the coolness of the water restrains thé 
quick motion and intense heat of the humours. It attenuates the glutin- 
ous viscidity of the juices of the phlegmatic ; and the gross earthiness which 
prevails in melancholic temperaments. And as to different ages, water is 
good for children, to make their tenacious milky diet thin, and easy to 
digest; for youth and middle-aged people, to sweeten and dissolve any 
scorbutic acrimony or sharpness that may be in the humours, by which 
means, pains and obstructions are prevented ; and for old people, to mois~ 
ten and mollify their rigid fibres, and to promote a less difficult circulad 
tion through their hard and shrivelled vessels.” 
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Jy. the. most suitable supply to the secretory vessels, and 
general humidity of the body. . In a word, good water is 
the only fit and salutary liquor for the ordinary uses of 
man; ali others are. noxious, and, that in proportion as 
they recede in their qualities from water. Wine, and other 
feappnted liquors, doubtless have their uses... They aficrd 

a. safe, and sometimes. a necessary stimulus, in varicus 
cases of morbid Mebility, as well as in the. langour of de- 
chning— life ; but, in this view, they belong properly to 
the head of ‘medicines, and ought to be utterly excluded 
from that of diet or wholesome aliment. ‘There is no ani- 
mal, he adds, man excepted, who does not reject these ar- 
tificial liquors with disgust: and, from an. impartial survey 
of human society in general, it will be found, that those 
who use water only, as their general beverage, ares ceteris 
paribus, the most free from. disease ; and retain the vigour 
of life, and_ its different functions, to a more advanced 
age*. aa , | : 

_ Another eminent. physician, Dr George Fordyce, (whose 
name it is impossible to mention without respect), in a 
communication. to the author upon the same subject, re- 
marked, that if a man wishes to prolong life to a very late 
period, he must take great care to abstain from wine and 
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* In the Miscellanea Curiosa, you will find a very remarkable observa~ 
tion of an old man, one hundred and twenty years of age, without the 
loss of a tooth, and of a brisk and lively disposition, whose drink, from 
his infancy, was pure water. 

The famous civilian, Andrew Tieraqueaus who, is said, for thirty years 
together, to have given yearly a book, and, by one wife, a son to the 
world, never drank any thing but water from ‘his infancy.—See “ ‘The 
‘s Best and Easiest Method of preserving uninterrupted Health to extreme 
old Age,” &c. from a manuscript found in the library of an eminent 
physician lately deceased: 8vo, published i in 1748, p. 64. His life is in. 
Bayle’ s Dictionary. *. 
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all other intoxicating liquors ; and Faust, in his Catechisit 
of Health, pointedly ‘observes, that if water were the only 
drink of man, both his health and fortune would be im- 
proved. Hf, what is spent on liquors that are hurtful to 
life, were appropriated to the purchase of nourishing food, 
and other necessaries of life, the lot of human kind would 
be better, we should live longer, and be healthier, stronger, 
and happier than we are. ‘This observation cannot be too 
strongly inculcated on all ranks of society, more a saaraner 
on the middling and the lower orders. 3 

It may be proper here to state, that common water is not 
only strongly recommended as the best of liquid food, but 
also as possessing, in a very eminent degree, many valu- 
able properties in the cure of disease, both by sen ap~ 
plication, and taken inwardly. 

This subject was particularly discussed about the year 
1724, when two authors, published separate works, cele~ 
brating common water as the best means of curing fevers, 
and many other distempers. In these publications, there 
are certainly some useful hints, though they carried their 
doctrines too far, and relied too much upon their favourite 
remedy *, A voluminous author attempted to refute those 
publications +. And many of the positions which they con- 
tained, were controverted by a physician of some eminence, 


(Dr 


* See “ Febrifugun Magnum, or Common Water the best Cure for Fe- 
vers, and probably for the Plague; with a Discourse on curing the Chin- 
cough by Water. By John Hancock, D.D.” ‘7thEdit. 8vo.1724. Also, 
The Curiosities of Common Water, or the Advantages thereof. By 
John Smith, C.M.”. 7th Edit. 8vo. 1724, Both these tracts were trans- 
lated into French, and published in one vol. 8vo. anno 1725. 


+ In a work entitled, a “ New Treatise on Liquors,” &c. By James” 
Sedgwick, apothecary, one vol. 8¥o. Printed aano 1725+ 


(Dr Peter Shaw) *, who maintained, that the juice of the 
grape was preferable to water; was. the grand preserver of 
health ; and the best restorer in most diseases. It is not ne+ 
cessary, in this work, to enter further into this important 
controversy; though it was judged proper, briefly to state 
that such a discussion had taken place; and to mention the 
principal authors by whom it. was conducted. é 
Such are the observations, with which I have thought it 
necessary to trouble the reader, on the subject of Water : 
we shall now proceed to explain the properties of the other. 
simple fluid, namely, J:/k; and to give some account of 
the various articles of Jiguid.food derived therefrom. 


wBita 
i Ren deirroepadi!s eioeL hp MILK. 


- 'Turre is no liquid substance, that deserves to be more 
particularly considered, as one of the most valuable pre- 
sents that nature has bestowed upon the human race, 
than milk. It seems to partake of that just medium be+ 
tween animal and vegetable substances, so desirable in 
our diet. It possesses enough of the animal nature, to 
give strong and perfect nourishment to animal bodies, and 

S52 enough. 


* See a work entitled “ The Juice of the Grape; or, Wine preferable 
to Water. Bya Fellow of the College.” 8vo, Printed anno 1724. It is 
well known that this work was written by Dr Peter Shaw; and in one 
of the copies of the tract, in my possession, there is, in manuscript, on the 
back of the title-page, the following assertion: ‘“* Dr Shaw often wished 
he had never permitted this essay to be printed; and was very angry 
that a second edition should make its appearance without his leave.” 
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enough of the vegetable, to prevent too strong a tendency 
to the alkalescent state. It may be described as.a kind of 
emulsion, or white, oily, animal liquor, from’ which all 
the parts of animal bodies, particularly i in their early, yearsy 

may receive their nourishment and growth *, 
It is impossible, 1 in a work of this nature, to enter much 
at length into so extensive a subject, on which volumes 
have been written+. It may be sufhcient, for our ‘present 
purpose, to consider, 1. The nature of milk, 2. The diffe- 
rent kinds of milk which are made use of in diet ‘and me~ 
. dicine. 3. The various modes in which it is prepared « as 
liquid food; and, 4. Miscellaneous rules, to be observed 
Fe 


regarding the consumption thereof. 
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1, Milk can éasily be separated into three distinct sub- 
stances; cream, curd, and whey; which are too well known 
to require any particular description. Besides these sub~ 
stances, chemical art and iridustry have discovered aeveral 
HHT as sugar of milk, sulphur +, &c. 


2. A variety of milks have been used in diet and medi- 
cine. For children, the milk of women is the food by far 
the best calculated for their nourishment §- Cows’ milk 

poe | 


* See St tephen’s Essay upon Diet; prefixed to Dolzus on the Gout, 
p.44. ) 


+ There is hardly a book on diet, that does not treat largely of Milk; 
and the celebrated chemist Parmentier, has lately published a considerable 
and very valuable work upon that subject. 


t See Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. Il p- 605- 


§ The following preparation is strongly recommended as a proper sub- 
stitute for human milk, where, from any circumstance, it cannot be pro- 
cured for children. Ina quart of water, boil two ounces of hartshorn 


shavings, over a gentle fire, till the whole is reduced to a pint; mix this: 


with 
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is in most general use 3 and, if physicians and poets are to 
be credited, was included among the principal articles of 
diet, | in very remote. ages *.. ‘Among the ancient Scythi- 
ans, and. modetn Tartars, ‘mares’ milk | is in great request, 
and a very important part of their subsistence. The milk 
of the a ass: te and of, the camel, is principally employed for 
medicitial p purposes. “An the. northern countries, that of the 
goatis ‘commonly made use of for the same purpose; but 
an southern climates, it is so abundant as to be destined for 
food t. Sheep furnish milk i in small quantities ; but where 
the flocks of this valuable animal are properly attended to, 
they are never milked but for two or three days after the 
dJambs are weaned. Formerly, the milk of swine was also 


An request, and considered useful 1 in some disorders §- 
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ari twice its quantity of cows milk, and ae addition of 2 little sugar, 
“This forms, for children, a proper aliment, approaching nearly to the na~ 
‘ture of human milk. . See “+ Practical Synopsis on the Materia Alimen- 
taria,” p. 13. 


a Homer mentions a nation who principally . lived upon milk; and in 
Hart’s “ Diet of the Diseased,” p- 203, there are several instances also, of 
persons in modern times, who have lived for many years solely on cows’ 


milk. 


+ In the milk of ‘the ass, the propertion of whey is very great, and of 
oil and cheesy matter very small: Hence it is light, and well suited to weak 

stomachs. It is best i in spring | and summer, but it is neither so light nor 
; salutary when the animal is supported on dry food. If taken early in the 
morning, from its cooling quality, -it is excellent in all disorders where 
the patient is troubled with an insatiable ek Hart’ s. “¢ Diet of the Dis- 
seased, * Dp. 204. 


+ Dolzus, in his “ Essay upon the Cure of the Gout,” mentions, on the 
authority of Poterius, the story of an old woman of 60, who, by the help 
of goats’ milk, was restored to a state of perfect health, notwithstanding a 
great decay of flesh and strength, a hectic fever, and astone. in other 
cases, it has been found prejudicial. See, in Moffat’s “ arate $ ahaa 
ment,” p. 212. the-story of Lady Penruddock. 


§ Hart’s “ Diet.of the Diseased,” p. 203. 
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3 There are various modes in which milk may be con« 
sumed. ‘The principal are, 1. In a raw state. 2. When 
boiled. 3. As sour milk, 4. As creamc: Sig ae 
milk. 6. As cage 7. As sah and, 8. As wine. 


1. Rig mill. —Milk, in a raw state, tala Gf pine 
to be taken as it comes from the animal that produces it. 
There is reason to believe, that one of the principal advan- 
tages of children’s sucking at the breast, arises from the cir- 
cumstance of their getting the milk warm from the body of 
the nurse, and not tainted by the air. The atmosphere speedi- 
ly makes a great change upon this delicate fluid. “The ex- 
éllence of milk, depends upon the admirable mixture of 
the three substances of which it principally consists 3 but, 
as soon as the air acts upon them, so as to separate the 
cream from the rest of the milk, it is no longer the same 
homogeneous and wholesome substance, nor can the articles 
of which it consists, be ever again perfectly united. Where 
infants, therefore, are nursed on ‘cow or other milk, it is of 
the greatest importance not to suffer it to stand for any 
length of time; and if possible, to give it directly from the 
animal, or to keep it warm, by the vessel containing it be- 
ing placed over boiling water. ‘This i is always attended to, 
when asses’ milk 1s given as medicine, and is probably. one 
great cause of the good effects arising from aoe ee 
. The ancients were accustomed to mix honey, and some- 
times a little salt, with their milk, more especially when 
they wished it to act as a medicine. Sugar prevents ‘milk 
from curdling *, and it is proper, on that account, to be used 
by those who have weak stomachs, or who are recovering 
from sickness. "That delicatepreparation, calléd:Conserve 


of 


. * Dolzus ‘on the Gout, p. 97. 
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of Roses, is a useful and palatable addition to wile fresh 
from the. Sais when used Sve. naa 
ae 2414 ; 
2. Boiled milk. Pia milk has Pe for} some time, ‘there 
is No mode by which the ingredients thereof can be again 
brought into any state. of union, however imperfect com- 
pared fe, what. it, previously possessed, except. by doiling, 
Some imagine, that when; milk is boiled, and. sweetened 
aneieee it is more digestible than, the Taw j ef spain. d de. 
its ‘tendency to acescency gre ten re Hippo- 
crates gave boiled milk, diluted with considerable quantities 
ate ‘water, eyen in mild fevers *,, Milk, in general, is apt 
to. induce, gostiveness, even, in. a raw ‘state $ 3 (to prevent 
which, some. mix. with it brown sugar or magnesia) ; but 
when, boiled, it 1s still More apt to have that property, on 
which, account, it is, sometimes boiled with oatmeal, veal- 
aE th! &c. 
“a “Soured milk. agreny is a mode of preparing this article, 
, at. a place called Corstorphine, in the neighbourhood of 
_Edinburgh, (hence called Corstorphine Cream), which merits 
some notice.. They put the milk, when fresh drawn, into 
_a barrel or wooden vessel, which is submitted to a certain 
degree of heat, generally by immersion in warm water ; 5 
this accelerates the stage of fermentation, The serous is 
separated from the other parts of the milk, the oleaginous 
and coagulabie ; the serum is drawn off by a hole in the 
lower part ¢ of the vessel; what remains is put into the 
iby & ntedioninc gui pinpgee 
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* Hart’s “ Diet of the Diseased,” p. 206, 


5; ie Practical Synopsis of ‘Materia Alimentavia,? p. 14. 
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plunge-churn, and after being agitated for some time, is 
sent to market as sour milk or cream. Mixed with sugary 
it forms an aliment tolerably nourishing ; and, from its sour- 
ness, it is grateful and cooling. # 

A, Bibi ie is no food more improper for aveak 
stomachs than cream 3 being liable to turn rancid ; very 
difficult of digestion; and particularly apt to disorder the 
bowels, when taken too freely. But with strong stomachs, 
which can digest its no article is probably : more nourish- 
‘ing. Ps _ Ree Ta a 

if you propose to drink wine afterwards, it is an un- 
wholesome custom to eat cream, or any preparation. of 
milk, with apple-pies during dinner, or with strawber- 
ries, &c. after dinner ; for the wine ferments, coagulates 
‘the’ cream, and makes the whole mass hard of digestion. 
Upon weak stomachs, indeed, such a mixture will produce 
sickness, vomiting *, &c, pet. 

In some countries, as in the western ait of England, 
the cream is not suff ered to rise naturally, but is gathered 
frora it, after it has been thickened upon a moderate fire 5 
and this sca/ ded or clouted cream, as it 1 is called, 1s consider- 
ed to be less offensive to the stomach, and of better nou-, 
rishment, than the raw ft. ey nes aa 

The subject of ice-creams will be discussed i in the fol. 
lowing chapter. | 


5. Buttersile 


All pe Conitie Glee eatanes on. the pe hie of our Common Food,” &c. 


p- 31. It is known that a whole family has been colicked by drinking 
ale after rice and milk. 


+ Moffat’s “ Health’s Improvement,” p. 216. The best account of 
scalded cream is in Marshall’s “ Rural Economy of the West of England,” 
Vol. I. p. 249. The peculiarity consists in employing culinary heat, to 
assist In forcing up p the ¢ eream, It is a process attended with some dif- 

ficulty, 
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"3 5 Buttermilk. — After the oily matter in milk is extract- 
ed by churning or agitation, there remains a substance, 
known under the name of butter-milk, which many con- 
sider an excellent article of diet, and of great use in colds, 
consumptions, and other disorders of a similar nature. Its 
‘nourishme nt, ‘however, must depend - on the manner in 
which the butter i is made. “When that article i is “manufac- 
tured | from cream alone, little remains but the vapid te- 
fuse of an oily substance, whichis bitter’ and unpleasant ; ; 
“but when the eenereanmeig employed in the process, (as 
is the case in Ireland), the cheesy part of the milk, in a 
great measure, remains with the butter-milk, and makes it 
more substantial food. Hence the Irish, who live xe) ‘much 
upon biitter-milk of this description, are so strong and 
healthy. Tf we drink butter-milk, while it is new and 
sweet, it is eisai and refreshing. 
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6. W = *—When curds are strict for tne purpose of 
being converted into cheese, there remains a liquid which 
contains the watery and saccharine parts of milk, in a great 
measure freed from its oily and cheesy matters. ‘This sub- 
stance is in some degree nutritive, and is distinguished for 
its diluent and diuretic qualities. It is a great corrector of 
the blood, ‘and passes off easily by the secretions of the 
body.” Tv here i is no drink i in Bene more wholesome, nor 


more 


ficulty, as the smallest degree of ebullition mars the process. To those 
who are accustomed to it, this scrt of cream is reckoned aluxury. — 


* Ja Shetland, an acid liquor, called, Bland or Blethock, is prepared from 
milk, Upon the churned milk, or milk deprived of its butter, boiling hot 
water is poured, and the whole is well stirred. It is then allowed to 
rest, till all the crudled matter falls to the bottom. The thin liquid (a 
mixture of the whey and water), is then strained off, and kept as a beves 
yage, and it is a favourite one among the natives of those remote islands, 
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more palatable, more especially when i it is clarified in. the 
mannetf practised by the French apothecaries, who sell. ity 
asa diner’ under the name of aa lait *. 
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ants | Miltepunche Drinking. rum and) milk} in ‘then morn 
ing, more especially if the proportion of the spirit is great, 
is reckoned a very unwholesome practice ; and that prepa- 
ration of milk, known in Scotland under the name of «¢ Old 
Men's Milk +,” would, in general, be still more reprobated 
by medical men ; at the same time, it is reckoned. whole- 
some, (as its name evidently imports), by a hardy race, 
breathing a pure atmosphere, and addicted to exercise. But 
there is one mode of preparing milk with spirits, which, 
though strong, is not unpalatable, The illonviney is the 
receipt : 


“Take 


* There are various modes of preparing the French petit lait, but the 
following are the most common: 1. The most simple mode of making 
petit lait is this: Take two whites of eggs, well beat, add them to four 
pounds of milk ; make it boil, and the curdy part will separate; pour off 
the clear, and strain it through linen three times, the petit Jait will then be 
very limpid.and good. 2. ‘To fresh whey, when cold, add the white of 
an egg for each pound of liquor, and mix them well by beating. 44 |) Betthe 
liquor on the fire to boil, and, during the ebullition, throw in eighteen 

-or twenty grains of cream of tartar; then pass it through flannel, and af- 
terwards through filtrating paper. 8. It is said, that if the juice of a le- 
mon is put into boiling milk, or boiling whey, drop by drop, it will pu- 


“~ 


rify it. 4. If whey is boiled thoroughly, and skimmed, and afterwards 


filtrated through flannel and paper, it will become clear, but not so much 
so as when eggs or lemon-juice are used. 


+ Old Men’s Milk is prepared in the following manner : The yolk of 
an egg is beat up in a bowl or bason, and then mixed with some cream or 
milk, and a little sugar, according to the quantity wanted, and thoroughly 
incorporated. A glass of spirits, or more, is then gradually poured into 
the mixture, so as to prevent the milk or cream from curdling. Tt is 
found useful to travellers, who are obliged to commence their | at 
early, particularly af the weather be cold and damp. 
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‘Take 8 English quarts of whisky or rum, 4 lib. of su- 
gar, 2 bruised nutmegs, 8 quarts of cold water, the juice 
of 12 lemons, (the tinds to be taken of and put. in the spi- 
tits, four hours before); mix the whole, and add 2. quarts 
of new milk,. almost at boiling heat ; 3 let it stand two homiss 
and strain it HaRRES | a Pag till clear. 
eel 8 ds yh ioc: Ofersis' 0 é ; 

8. Milk-Wine-—By A ieweation th mares ea a the 
ire May prepare a vinous liquor, called koumiss, the ardent 
spirit of which.is derived from the.sugar of milk, which is 
very abundant | in the serous: part of. the milk. of mares. 
Late experiments have shewn, that a similar, Spiritous li- 
-quor may be obtained fromy the milk of other animals. Tn 
many cases, ‘it shas acted as a strengthener and a restora- 
tive, and it has proved highly beneficial at the commence- 
ment of a consumption.. But, on. the whole, it is doubtful, 
whether, as an alimentary or medicinal article, it be much, 
.4f at all, superior to butter-milk, or whey *. 
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~~ Miscellaneous Rules and Observations. 


‘4. There ‘still remains a variety of miscellaneous rules 
and. observations on the subject of milk, of which the fol- 
lowing are among the most important. 


i: “ Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria,” p. 18. It is a cu- 
- vious fatt, that all the nations among whom milk constitutes a chief part 
of their diet, it is eaten in a state of acidity. The Tartars always ferment 
the milk of their mares. ‘The Russians prefer their koumiss, which is 
reckoned a specific for consumptions. The Caffres always ferment their 
milk by keeping it in sheep-skins, which are never cleaned, in order ‘to 
preserve the substance that fermentsit. ‘They expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence, on seeing Europeans drink some fresh milk; and said it was very 
unwholesome. _ Even among the poor people of Scotland, there t is more 
milk eaten in an ascescent than in a fresh state. 
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‘Iti is. evident, that the quality of milk must depend, hot 
only upon the species of the animal, and the nature, con- 
‘stitution, and age of the individual of that. species, but also 
upon the season of the year, the mode of feeding, the. ves- 
sels in which the milk may be put, the houses in which ‘it 
may be kept, and a variety of other particulars, which ‘it 
is impossible here to discuss, and which are properly more 
within the province: ‘of the farmer, than of the physician. 

Without entering into nice discussions, therefore, re- 
garding the colour of the cow, &e. it may be sufficient to 
remark, ‘that a young and healthy animal, fed on natural 
pasture, must give the best’ milk 3 and the author has 
found the milk of a small Highland cow, “fed on. side pas- 
ture, (which is in perfection i in the month of J june), to be as 

“much superior, in point of richness, delicacy, and flavour, 
to the usual produce of the cow in more cultivated. districts, 
-as the finest Burgundy i is superior to common Poit *. | 
Among the ‘rules to be observed in ‘regard to the’ con- 
sumption of milk, as food, it may be stated, that skimmed 
milk is much inferior to that,article. in. its, original state. 
If milk be too heavy for a weak stomach, it 184 much 1 more 
“avholesome, to dilute it with water, than to skim ho 
It is a common observation, that milk and fish ought 
never to be taken’ at the same ‘meal ;. at least, that none 
but strong stomachs can venture upon such a mixture. 
Some-unfounded prejudices are. entertained against imilk, 
_as being injurious to the teeth and to the eyes {, and, the 
» constant 


ee 


* When a-cow is fed on turnips or cabbage, the milk and the butter 
made from it, has a very disagreeable taste, which is corrected by mixing 
a little nitre with the fresh milk. It has been suggested, that mixing aiire 
with their food, would be a better mode of producing the same effect. 

+ “ Concise Observations on the Nature of our Common Food,” p. * 


; Hart’s * Diet of the Diseased,” p. 205. 


7] 
constant use of it, will, it 1S ne bring on grey hairs. pre- 
maturely. On the other hand, the use of milk has long 
been strongly recommended as’ a remedy for various disor- 
ders, i in particular, the consumption and the gout. 

Th regard. to hectic complaints, there can be no doubt, 

that, if it be used early, before the disease has taken any 
hold of the constitution, and if it be properly administered, 
and other judicious rules for the improvement of health 
attended to by the patient, it is most likely to prove effec- 
tual. But the directiotis for this mode of curing consump- 
tions, ought to be given by an are? physician, and 
rigidly observed. 

” As to the cure of the gout by a milk-diet, the iGhded 18 
sap ipea to a short, iti judicious treatise, written by 
Deélzus, which contains directions sufficiently explanatory 
of the system he recommends*, _ This respectable physician 
considers a milk-diet to be a noble remedy for the cure of 
the gout merely, if it be uncombined with other disorders ; 
‘and contends, that the patient may use it with almost a 

‘ certainty of success. He recommends that the milk should 
either be taken immediately from the cow, or, till taken, 
should be kept warm, by placing the vessel which contains 
it over boiling water. He began with smaller quantities, 

: but afterwards went the length of 12 or 14 ounces in the 

m a norning, 24 ounces, with wheat-bread, at noon, and about 
20 ounces at night, half with bread, and the other half as 

‘common drink. Some sugar, or even a little salt, may be 

‘put in the milk to prevent it from curdling, and the acid 
from gathering. By living in this manner, for a space of 


t 


time, 


— 


* See Dolzus epon the Cure of the Gout, by Milk Diet, translated by 
William Stephens, M.D. F.R.S.  Dolzus also considers milk as the best. 
medicine that has yet been discovered for the stone. See p. 101. 
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time, varying from six to eighteen months, according to 
the degree and duration of the distemper; the whole 
gouty matter is discharged from the body, and the patient 
may return with safety to his former mode of living, pro- 
vided the dictates of moderation and prudence are in my 
degree observed. | : 


~ 


Ill. OF FLUIDS COMPOUNDED WITH WATER: 


Tue celebrated Pliny, in some part of his works, has 
remarked it as a great absurdity, that mankind should 
bestow so much trouble and expence in making, artificial- 
ly, such a variety of liquors, when nature has prepared 
to their hands, a drink of so superior a quality as pure 
water; and the same observation has been made by a va- 
riety of other authors. Indeed, some of them have gone 


so far as to contend, that raw water; being the natural 


drink of all animals, ought not, on any account, to be re- 


linquished ; without considering, that raw vegetables were 


also their natural food, and that if the observation be just 
regarding the one, the use of the other is equally essential. 

There is no man who entertains a higher opinion of the 
excellencé and the virtues of water, either when naturally 
in a state of great purity, or when any defects attending it 
are removed,.than the author of this work; at the same 
time, he cannot go the length of the doctrine inculcated 
by Pliny ; nor does he. conceive, that all preparations of 
water, are to be condemned as either dangerous or unneces- 
sary. 


A 
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id . person of the most undoubted veracity has stated, that, 
being of a consumptive habit, he was alarmed, when young, 
with frequent spitting of blood, which made him abstain 
from wine and all strong liquors; but, (cacidit in Seyllam, 
cupiens vitare Charybdim ), by this he fell into another mis- 
fortune, and the stone was the consequence of his drinking 
faw watet *. In fact, though common water may be well 
adapted for those who take violent exercise, or are employ- 
_ed in laborious occupations; it may not, in every case, be 
equally salutary for the sedentary and the invalid. 

There are many waters, for instance the Seine in France, 
and the Ness in Scotland, which, if drank by those who 
are not acquainted with them, have a purgative quality. 
This, in some cases, has proved fatal ; and, at any rate, has 
obliged many to renounce the use of them. The means 
of removing that property, was accidentally discovered by 
a gentleman who visited Paris some years ago. He tried 
the experiment of boiling the water of the Seine with a 
little tea, and suffering it to cool before he drank it, he 
found, by that simple preparation, that any pernicious qua- 
lity was removed ; yet, according to Pliny, water, in its raw 
and rude state, ought to be preferred. | 

An author on diet has ingeniously remarked, that though 
pure water is an excellent assistant to digestion, yet that it 

is apt to run off too soon, before the food taken is properly 
digested. If a man, he observes, were to live the life of a 
savage, water would be a sufficient sa as, eating only a 
small 


* See ‘* Code of Longevity,” Vol. H. Appendix, p. 191, The author 
alluded to is Hay, in his ‘“‘ Essay on Deformity,” a person of undoubted 
eredit. Since the general use of boiled water, in tea, &c. the frequency 
_ of the stone and gravel has greatly abated. The celebrated Rousseau also 
attributed the severe maladies with which he was afflicted, to the use of 
raw cold water. A respectable physician, however, doubts whether 4 
urinary calculus ever arose alone from drinking raw water merely. 
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small quantity, and using great exercise, his digestive or 
gans would be much stronger, and sufficient for digestion; 
without any other assistance; but, according to the usual 
mode of living | adopted i in civilized society, eating daily 
too much, and taking but little exercise, fluids of a muci- 
laginous nature, as wines, beer, &c. are necessary ; for 
they continue some time in the stomach, where, if not tak- 
en in too great quantities, or not too strong, (in which 
case they ought to be diluted with water), they promote di-- 
gestion; and afterwards, remaining for some time in the 
blood, they gradually carry off the saline and pcan 


substances which it contains *. aig 
_ In various diseases and habits of ners pure water can= 
not be recommended. ‘The great Sydenham says, that’ 
young persons may drink it with safety; but he does not 
consider it to be a proper general beverage in gouty cases. 
Where a person has the gout mildly, and only at intervals, — 
he prefers small-beer, or wine diluted with water; and, 
though he expressly forbids all fermented liquors, where 
the gout is inveterate, yet water alone, he considers as crude’ 
and pernicious, and strongly recommends dietetic decoctions 
as preferable to the pure element +. . 
Were preparations with water, and feconaatel Saka, 
even unnecessary for health, yet, if such articles are inno-" 
cent, and gratifying at the same time to the human taste ~ 
or palate, as adding to the comforts and the pleasures of ’ 
life, there is no reason why, with moderation, they should 
not be indulged in. 
A statesman, also, is apt to consider the political advan- 
tages of wii food, artificially prepared, and to what mul- 
"  titudes 


* “ An Easy Way to prolong Life, by a little Attention to what we eat 
“and drink,” &c. p. 54, 


+ Sydenham’s Works, by Swan, p, 492+ 
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fitudes_ of people it furnishes occupation; how many ate 
employed in raising the barley, in cultivating the vine- 
yards, or in producing the cane, &c. whence so many afti- 
cles of liquid food are prepared ; how many are afterwards 
employed in the manufacture of those articles; in convey= 
ing them to the place of sale; in retailing them for con- 
sumption; and to what.a multitude of trades and‘occupa- 
tions, either directly or indirectly, all this must give birth. 
It would be impossible, therefore, to recur to plain water, © 
without making almost a total revolution in the state of 
European society, as it is now constituted. Nor is the 
existence of such a resource, in a view to taxation, (of 
which liquids, when not too heavily burdened, are so fair 
an object), an unimportant consideration. Indeed, when 
it is considered, that the custom of drinking liquors, artifi- 
cially prepared, is universal among all civilized nations 5 
and that, where fermented liquors are not in use, opium 
and. other intoxicating drugs are generally taken ; it is hard- 
ly possible to suppose, that the practice is not adopted on 
grounds, so intimately blended with the nature of the hu- 
man frame, that it ought not to be hastily diminished, and 
far less totally given up. : i 

The question, ete pps is not, ena such prepara- 
tions ought to be indiscriminately taken, but whether, with 
a view to health, there are not some of them that may be 
safely. recommended, whilst there are others, not equally 
well calculated for the use of man. | 
. To ascertain that important particular, is the subject of 
the following observations. 

Among the various fluids ritiiptsinaslesh heh water, the 
following are the articles which seem to require more par- 
ticular attention: 1. Infusions of grain. 2. Gruel. 3. In- 
fusions of bread.» 4. Infusions of tea. 5. Infusions of 
sage and other herbs.. 6. Coffee-and its substitutes. 7. 

i : Chocolate, © 
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Chocolate. 8. Beef tea. 9: Broths. 10. note anids 
lastly, Some miscellaneous articles. 


“1. Infusions of Grain. ofthe decoction of peatl, or pot 
barley, i is a common, and useful drink in febrile disorders 3 
and is made palatable, i in other cases, by the addition of le- 
_mon juice, cream of tartar, wine, raisins, milk, &c. as cir 
cumstances may require*. ‘This is a very old prepara- 
tion, recommended even by Hippocrates, and which he 
preferred to every other aliment, in acute diseases. His 
Ptissan, as that great physician called it, was of two sorts. 
The first was merely of a decoction of barley and water. 
The second was the decoction separated from the barley, and 
boiled again, after it had remained for a sufficient time in 
a cold state. The lighter, lactescent, and more oleagi- 
nous parts of it rose on the surface ; which, when separat- 
ed and collected, he called the cream of barley: He describes. 
it as light, of a smooth, moist, and equal consistence ; grate- 
fully sweet, allaying thirst; not flatulent, expelling the 
feeces when too hard and inactive, but neither purgative nor 
astringent. As we have, by means of pearl barley, which 
is a modern invention, the power of making this cream of 
barley in greater perfection than the ancients, the experi- 
ment ought certainly to be tried +. 

2. Gruel_—The means of dieting’ the laborious classes 
of the community, is orie of the most important Objects to 
which the attention of any real well-wisher to the public 


interest can thy ae be directed. ‘Their means, it is well 
knowny 


* See Practical Synopsis of Materia Alimentaria, p. 74. 


F See Barry’ Observations on the Wines of the Ancients, p- 382. 
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known, are small, and they are too apt to Tay out what they 
can expend, without that ‘economy and judgement which 
their straightened circumstances require. Of late years, 
in particular, they have adopted a plan of living much 
upon tea, instead of purchasing the mote wholesome { pro- 
ductions of their own country. Tv his evil has long been 
seriously a and generally lamented. With infinite pleasure, 
therefore, | 7 found, that for one Head at least, that of break- 
fast, z a “plan might be adopted, which, i in every respect, may 
be safely recommended to them, and which, indeed, does 
not seem liable to any rational objection. 

tn the navy; various ‘measures have been tried for diet- 
‘ing our gallant seamen, but on the whole, the breakfast 
was found the most difficult meal to manage. At one 
time, cocoa Was tried, but it was given up: as too expen- 
sive, and it could not: always be procured in sufficient. 
quantities. At another time, tea was given them, but the 
sailors soon found that their strength deintahied under so 
ashy a diet: At last, gruel and molasses were fortunate= 
ly thought of, and they are found completely to answer the 
object in view. . 

The gruel, (which i is called -durgou when made thicker); 
is boiled in largé coppers.. It is considerably thicker than 
gruel when given as medicine, but not so thick as Scotch 
pottage, or hasty pudding. Instead of butter, it iS eaten 
with. molasses mixed in the same manner, and, on the 
whole, it makes a comfortable and wholesome meal. The 
_ expence is very moderate, not exceeding one periny half= 
penny each man, per day. The use of this sort of break- 
fast ig a general regulation in the n navy, and cannot be too 
‘much praised. 

Can there be any objection to the general adoption of 
this sort of diet among the laborious classes of the com- 

munity? Here, economy and health are united. Cay an: y 

T2 one 
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one object to the same food, which is generally, if not unis 


versally adopted throughout the navy, and which nourishes 
the gallant defenders of their country? If the name of 


gruel is not much relished, let it be known under the more 


sounding appellation of durgou. It should, at any rate, 
be.introduced into all poor-houses, work-houses, and es- 
tablishments of that sort ; and those respectable characters, 
who interest themselves in the comfort of their brethren, 


it is to be hoped, will recommend the extension of so use« 


* 


ful a plan, by every exertion in their power. 


3. Infusions of bread.—The virtues of water, with toasted 
bread put in it, have long been celebrated, and the infusion 
has certainly a beneficial effect in taking away the rawness 
and crudity of water, giving it a colour which some people 
may prefer, and even adding to it some nourishment ; nor 
does the addition of toasted bread expel those elastic fluids 
from the water in the manner that boiling does. In many 
cases, therefore, it is a beverage to be accounted as safe, if 
not salutary *. Dr Hancock recommends it in still strong- 

er 


* The following receipt for making toast and water, with an account 
of the advantages thereof, was given me by an intelligent friend. 

Take a slice of fine and stale loaf bread, cut very thin, (as thin as toast 
is ever cut), and let it be carefully toasted on both sides, until it be com 
pletely browned all over, but nowise blackened, or burned in any way. Put 
this into a common. deep stone or china jug, and pour over it, from the 
tea kettle, as much clean boiling water as you wish to make into drink. 


Much depends on the water being actually in a boiling state. Cover the. 
jug with a saucer or plate, and let the drink cool until it be quite cold; 


it is then fit to be used; the fresher made the better, and of course the 
more agreeable. 
The above will be found to be a pleasant, light, and highly diuretic 


drink. It is peculiarly grateful to the stomach, and excellent for carrying 


off the effects of any excess in drinking. It is also a most excellent drink 
at meals, in which case it may be iced in summer time, if more agreeable 
te the drinker. My informant never goes to bed without having a small 


eS 


wiser ts. glicreresy 2 [ 268s at 
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er terms, in consequence of the following experiment. He 


—eut a large. thin slice of bread, toasted it carefully and 
thoroughly, without burning, put it hot from the fire in a’ 
pint of cold water, allowed it to stand a while, and then 
set it-on the fire” till it ‘was as hot as tea is usually drank. 
Pouring boiling water upon the toast in a tea-pot answered 
the same purpose. He found, that five or six dishes of this 
water, with or without sugar, was more refreshing, and. 
sooner took off any fatigue or uneasiness, than any strong 
wine, strong ale, small beer warmed, coffee or tea, (for he 
_ tried them all), or any other liquor than he knew of *. 

- Infusions of other sorts of bread, in particular of toasted 
oat-cakes, also dried or toasted oat-meal, have been recom- 
mended + ; but the taste of such infusions, would not be 
palatable to any one, who was not accustomed to oat-bread, 


4. Infusions with: tea.—There is no subject connected 
with diet, that has been more frequently discussed, or re- 
specting which a greater variety of opinions have been en- 
tertained, than regarding the use of tea, which, by some, 
is decried as a poison, and which others extol as being 
possessed of great virtues in medicine, and as constituting 
a useful addition to our food. 
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jug of such toast and water placed near him; and he knows, from several 
years’ experience, that it is a safe and pleasant drink, and so light, that it 
raay be used in very considerable quantities, which common water cannot 
with pleasure, at least after any excess. 

The best liquor, however, after a hard drink, is fresh whey; which is 
now, indeed, frequently made every morning, in many of the great fami- 
dies in Scotland, where drinking is carried to any excess, as a restorative, 


* See Febrifugum Magnum, p. 48, 


_ + See Code of Longevity, Vol. Iv. Itis said, that an infusion ef toasts 
ed oat-cake is a remedy for purging, or cholera morbus. 
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To give even a list of the authors who have written up- 
on. this subject, either exclusively, or intermingled with, 
other topics, would require some pages; and several, vo- 
lumes might be, filled, with the observations which have 
been thus accumulated, The purpose of this work, how- 
ever, will be sufficiently answered, by giving a short. ac- 
count of the nature of the plant, and its introduction into 
Europe ; a general view of the arguments which have been 
made use of in favour of its consumption ; the objections 
which have been urged against it 5 and the rules which 
ought to be observed. in consuming the same. or yan 

1. The tea plant, in its original state es is of a poisonous 
quality. According to Keempfer,. it possesses, a.clanamy, 
acrid juice, which, is so corrosive, as to excoriate the fot 
of those who prepare it for use. In, order to. correct. this 
noxious quality, and the better to enable it to be rolled up 
or curled, it is either steeped in water, or steamed, by be- 
ing put ina hot kettle just emptied of boiling water, in 
which the leaves are kept. closely. covered up until they 
become cold.  ‘Phey are then rolled up. and dried on plates 
ef iron or copper, from which some of their noxious qua~ 
lities are said. to be derived. Even in this state,, they.are 
considered to be so dangerous by the Chinese, that the 
leaves. are commonly not used for a twelvemonth after 
they are plucked, Nay, after all these preparations, and 
after time has softened its acrimony, a strong extract of 
the juice has been. attended with the most fatal conse- 

quences, and even the effluvia of the herb, long and fre- 
quently smeit at, (as tea-brokers have frequently expe- 
rienced), will occasion palsy, apoplex XY) and other ner~ 
vous disorders. 

Tea was originally imported into Europe for medicinal 
rather than dictetical purposes. It was first used in Britain 
about the year 1666, and became: a fashionable beverage 

at 
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at Court, owing to the example of Katharine, the queen 
“of Charles II. who had been accustomed to it in Portugal. 
‘But it “would not probably have come into general use 
had not an idea prevailed among. medical men, when tea 
was first introduced into Europe, that health could not be 
more effectually promoted, than by increasing the fluidity 
of the blood ; ; and it came to be considered, that the infu- 
sion of Indian tea was the best) means of: obtaining that 
effect. It was in the year 1678, that Bontekoe, a Dutch 
‘physician, published his celebrated treatise in favour of 
tea *, to whose authority, its general use in so many. parts 
of Europe, is much to be attributed. 
2. It is hardly possible to suppose, that such an article 
as tea, should for ages, have been made use of by so many 
millions of people, as those who are addicted to this beve= 
rage in various parts of Asia; and that notwithstanding the 
most violent attacks made upon it, from the most respec- 
table authorities that modern medicine can produce}, the 
| practice should be perpetually extended in Europe, unless 
it were found at least an TEEAOB ERG and in some respects 
even a useful article. 

‘The virtues which have been ascribed to tea, are as 
follow: 1. It is said to be a grateful and useful beverage 
to persons in health, to take with their solid’ food 5 (which 
is the view with which decoctions of it are used in Asia) 5 
and, in the opinion of many, it ought, for such purposes, 
to be preferred to fermented liquors, so general in Europe. 
2. There can be no doubt, that it has the property of cor- 
recting the pernicious qualities which some waters pos- 
sess, an instance of which has been already given, (see 


ads 4 b iia Tea) 


* Entitled, “ ‘Tractet von het excellente thruyd Thée.” 
¢ Among these are to be included Cullen, Tissot, Linnzus, Curie, &c. 
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p. 279). 3.The drinking of tea, has certainly the effect: 
of increasing the digestive action of the stomach, and 
hence is particularly useful in cases of surfeit and indi~ 
gestion. 4. There are few who have not experienced, 
that drinking tea has the effect of exhilarating the spirits » 
though it must be admitted, at the same time, that this, 
like every other stimulus, by constant use loses its effect,’ 
or may ultimately enervate the system it was meant to. 
strengthen. 5. The use of unmixed tea has been found 
salutary in medicine. The simple infusion, without su- 


gar or milk, is an excellent diluent and sedative, in ar- 
dent fevers; and as it promotes perspiration, and other 
secretions, it is frequently drank with advantage in colds, — 4 
coughs, rheumatisms, head-achs, &c. 6. Since the intro- # 
duction of tea also, complaints of a gravelly nature have’ 
greatly diminished, and there is no circumstance to 

which that important fact can be so justly attributed *. 

7. The introduction of tea has certainly done more to pro- 

mote sobriety, especially among the higher ranks, than 

almost any other circumstance. It would not have been 
easy to have overturned the old fashion, by which’ the» 
jolly toper was induced to sit over his bottle, whilst he . 
could hold a glass to his head, had not the temptation of 

the fragrant cup, prepared by a fair hand, tempted the — 
half unwilling footsteps to the drawing-room. 8. The 

pleasing occupation which the tea-table furnishes, . the 

beauty of the manufacture in) which this preparation of ‘- 
liguid cookery is carried on, and circulated; the cheerful- 
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* It is stated, in Barrow’s “ Travels in China,” p. 349., that the Chi- 
nese, notwithstanding their want of personal cleanliness, are little troubled 
with leprous or cutaneous diseases, and they pretend to be totally i ignorant 
of gout, stone, or gravel, which they ascribe to the preventive effects of 
tea, 
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ness and lightness of the meal, compared to the solemnity 
and business-like appearance of a substantial dinner, all 
tend to’ make those meals, where the drinking of tea is 
the principal object, a general favourite, more especially 
with those ‘who have not voracious appetites, or are not. 
addicted to the bottle. In the last place, it is asked, 
W here i is the substitute that would answer equally well sa 
mary various purposes, or in favour of which so many are 
guments can be brought forward *? | 
Let us next ‘consider the objections which have been, 
urged against the use of tea. = t 
| $. It is said, in the first place, That the tea-leaf, when 
fresh from the | tree, is of a poisonous nature; and though 
it loses some of its actimony, by its being steeped, and 
afterwards dried, yet, even in the state in which it is sent 
to this country, it retains much of its narcotic or stupify- 
ing qualities. 2. There is an astringency in tea, which 
renders it extremely injurious to the constitution; and 
the immoderate use of such an article, like the frequent 
bracing of a drum, must ultimately relax and debilitate +. 
8. In addition to its natural pernicious qualities, the man- 
ner.in which it is prepared, by being dried either on iron 
or on copper plates, must ultimately be extremely inju- 
rious. ‘The corrosions of copper are undoubtedly perni- 
‘cious; those of iron may not perhaps be equally so, yet 
call 5 the 


* An intelligent author, sce ‘* Practical Synopsis of the Materia Ali- 
mentaria,” Vol. I. p. 100., gives the following answer to this quéstion. 
Let those who have been long accustomed to tea, substitute in its place, 
milk, milk-porridge, gruel, broth, cocoa, or the like for breakfast; and in 
the afternoon, milk and water, orgeat or lemonade in the summer, and 
coffee in the winter. None of those articles, however, would furnish so 
sociable a meal as tea. ; 


+ See “ Essay on the Nerves, and on Foreign Teas,” by H. Smith, M. Ds — 
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the effluvia of any steaming metal, cannot be favourable 
to health. 4. The manner also in which the teas are con- 
veyed to, Europe, closely packed up in slight wooden 
chests, lined with a composition of lead and tin, and ex- 
posed to be affected by the corrosion of those two metals, 
(which the marine acid of the sea-water frequently brings 
to action), must render the article here much more un- 
wholesome than even in China. 5. Not only is the tea it- 
self a pernicious article, but it is often mixed, both in 
Asia and in Europe, with a variety of other substances 


of a deleterious quality, with a view, it is said, to improve 


its colour or flayour; and sometimes the whole article is 
a sophisticated mixture of noxious ingredients. Lastly, 
It is said, that the very mode in which it is consumed in 
Europe, is more pernicious than in Asia. According to 
the Eastern method, a small quantity of leaves are boiled 
in a kettle, with all the water or milk put into it at once, 
which is intended to be used at that time. This makes 
the beverage of an equal strength, and weak at the same 
time, consequently less injurious: but by our mode of in- 
fusing the leaves, with smaller proportions of boiling wa- 
ter, the infusion at first is stronger, and its pernicious qua~ 

Jities are increased. : | 
There can be no doubt, that tea is naturally a pernicious, 
and if taken in any quantity, a poisonous plant. There is 
reason also to suppose, that the use of it has contributed 
to the weak bodies and enervated minds of the Chinese; 
and that it has also tended to injure the general health, 
and to. weaken the strength of those who are much ad- 
dicted to it in Europe *. It is the more essential, there- 
fore, 


* Adair, in his “* Essay on Diet and Regimen,” p. 33., observes, That, 
in proportion as its use has become general, many diseases, especially low 
fevers, 
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“fore, as the use of it can hardly now be totally abandoned, 
“and as in moderation it may be rendered, innocent, as well 
as ‘palatable, and in some respects even useful, to ascertain 
“those rules which dught to be observed in the consumption 

of this. BMIClS; -iidy & 

aneee The first rule to be pigs is, to avoid the high 
aa and high flavoured, teas, which generally owe their 
“flavour to pernicious ingredients, and. to prefer those 
which, have. been prepared in a simpler manner. The 
green teas owe their colour and flavour, either to the 
leaves being plucked when young, or to some noxious 
“mode of. preparation s for they disagree with numbers of 
people, and even a single cup will occasion sickness and 
3 other ‘unpleasant symptoms. In a view to wholesome 

diet, those sorts of tea, the infusions of which are of a dark, 
and not of a green colour, and which go under the gene- 
ral name of Bones, are certainly to be preferred; and if 
a small quantity of green tea is. put in for the sake of fla- 
your, by far the greater proportion ought to consist of 
~ bohea, for the sake of health: For it is well known, that 
the green or high flayoured teas, abound most with those 
active principles whence the noxious effects of the article 
arise. 2. It is also.of great. importance. to.make.the. in- 
fusion properly ; the water should be soft, and not con- 
taminated with saline or mineral particles; it should be 
in a boiling state when the infusion is made; and, on the 
whole, it is an excellent general rule, the weaker it is the 
better *. 3. There is nothing more essential, than to have 
3 the 


fevers, hysterical, hypochondriacal, paralytic, and dropsical diseases, have 

become more frequent, to which green teas have particularly contributed. 
* The Eastern mode is to boil, at once, the quantity wanted, .and by 
this means, it is said, that the flavour of the plant, on which its narcotic 
qualities 
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the tea mixed with such ingredients as are the most like- 
Ty to correct its noxious qualities ; and of these, sugar and 
milk are by far the best which have hitherto been dis- 
covered; the latter, in particular, ought to be mixed in a 
greater proportion with tea, than is generally the case *. 
4, But the most important rule is, that tea should be con- 
sidered, merely as calculated for the purpose of diluting 
our solid food, and assisting in its digestion., If it were. 
never taken but either with solid nourishment, or soon af- 
ter it, there is every reason to suppose, that its pernicious 
effects would, in'a great measure, be prevented.—But when. 
taken, as is too often the case, without solid nourishment, 
it cannot fail greatly to injure the tone of the stomach, to 
undermine the health, and to justify the innumerable charges 
which have been brought against it +, 3 
Before this subject is dismissed, it may be proper to add 
the following observations. (43 . 
It is certainly an important consideration, that the first 
meal we take to recruit the body, after it has long want~. 
ed sustenance, when it has suffered by the loss it must have 
sustained, in consequence of the insensible perspiration of 
| | the 


qualities principally depend, is dissipated. But we have been so long 
accustomed to the mode of infusion, that it would be extremely difficult 
to introduce any other fashion; and by the present mede, the strength of 
the infusion may be altered, according to the taste, the age, gr the con- 
stitution, of those who drink it. 


* Where cream or milk cannot be got, it is an excellent substitute to 
beat up the whole of a fresh egg in a bason, and then gradually to pour 
boiling tea over it, to prevent its curdling. It is impossible, from the 
taste to distinguish the composition from tea and rich cream. ‘This 
might be of great use at sea, as eggs may be PRORE YES fresh in various 
ways. 

+ See Smith’s ‘ Essay on the Maes: and on Foreign "Teas, p: 60. in 
which he sums up the various symptomatic effects attending the use of 
foreign teas taken injudiciously, as a constant aliment. 
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the preceding night, and when it is necessary to prepare . 
_ for the labours of the succeeding day, should, in general, 
depend almost entirely upon tea, with a small portion of 
bread, perhaps socked in rancid butter, more especially if 
the hour of dinner is distant, and nothing is taken in the 
interval. I should imagine, therefore, that the Scotch plan, 
of eating meat, eggs, and’ other nourishing substances at 
breakfast, or what the French call Le dejeuner 2 Ia fourchette, 
or fork-breakfast, is a rational system, and ought to be 
generally adopted, where tea is taken at breakfast *. 

- Another remark is, that the price of tea ought to be so 
increased, as to prevent the consumption thereof as much 
as possible, by persons who cannot afford to take nourish- 
ing food with it; nothing can be more injurious, more 
especially for the laborious part of the community, than to 
make tea, instead of an auxiliary diet, a principal part of 
their daily ‘subsistence. The only nourishment derived 
from the infusion of tea, is owing to the sugar and milk 
which are added to it, and by which its pernicious effects 
are in some degree obviated; but the money thus squan- 
dered upon tea, would purchase a sufficiency of wholesome 
and substantial food. ‘The rich and intemperate, as an in- 
telligent author has well observed, may indulge, if they 
chuse, in the narcotic draught. ‘To their heated and op- 
pressed stomachs, it may not do harm ; it may even afford 
momentary relief. But the poor have no feverish thirst, 
no feverish heat, to allay after their noon-day repast. To 
them, it is totally unnecessary as a help to digestion, and 
as an article of sustenance, it is worthless and impro- 

Yepet.. 


* Sportsmen find cold tea very refreshing in the fatigues they are 
obliged to undergo, 
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per*. Every means, therefore, that can be thought of by thé 
Legislature, for checking the inordinate consumption of this 
article, by such additional taxes as will discourage its be- 
ing so generally made use of by the middling and lower 
orders, without at the same time promoting ‘Smuggling, 
cannot fail to be serviceable +. ee ; 
Lastly, i ina political view, ei is certainly a serious object, 
that two out of the four meals, which constitute our daily 
subsistence, should be chiefly composed of an article, brought 
from such an immense distance, purchased from a nation 
extremely unwilling to take any thing in return, and for 


the value of which, it would be impossible for us to’ pays 
if our commerce were not in the highest degree prosper- 


ous. I should consider it, therefore, in a peculiar man- 
tiér, wise and politic, to offer some considerable premiunt 
to the person, who would discover some useful and popu- 
lar substitute for tea; one, in point of health, not only 
equal, but preferable to that article ; of a nature also like- 
ly to be generally adopted ; and, if it could be procured 
from some of the productions of our own country, it would 
be still more desirable {: a 

B: 


* Tt is estimated, that the expence of tea and sugar, at a very moderate 


calculation, cannot be stated at less than two-pence half-penny each time, 


or five-pence a-day, or seven pounds twelve shillings per annum.—Such a 
sum, properly laid out on nourishing food, would be much more beneficial 
to a poor man, and to his family. 

Dr Currie justly remarks, in his Medical Reports, Vol. I. p. 241. Note. 
—That the diseases of the poor arise, in general, from their ignorance in 
the most advantageous mode of cookery, and still more from their indulg- 
ing in articles, as tea, that consume their means, without adding to their 
sustenance. The money spent on tea, in particular, is worse than wasting. 
it is not only devoted to an article that furnishes no nutrition, but to one 
that debilitates the empty stomach, and incapacitates for labour. 


$ See Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentariay Vol. L p- 100, 


{ 
{ This subject is very ably treated in Wuillich’s Lectures on Diet and 
Regimen 
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i Infusions with Sage, €5°c.—It is said, that all the bene=. 
fits resulting from the use of tea, are owing to the warm 
‘water merely, which, of itself, has a tendency to relieve the 
Stomach from a load of food, to prevent crudities, and to 
promote perspiration, and the most essential secretions 3 
and as the vegetable ingredient, it is contended, is of little 
consequence, nothing can be more absurd than to be send- 
ing to such an enormous distance, for the leaf of a shrub 
to make a warm infusion, when we have so many shrubs 
of our own growth, which may be accounted, at least, as 
innocent, if not more salutary.— Amongst these articles, the 
most celebrated are sage and balm. rh 
_ The virtues of sage were formerly so much celebrated, 
that it was said, : yang 


Be cay 


pk san i Why do men die whilst sage in gardens grows *? 


~ But it is much less thought of at present, though it is 
frequently used by the Chinese in the form of tea, asa 
tonic for debilities in the stomach and nervous system. 
‘There are twelve sorts, according to Miller, some of which 
have distinct varieties. The Zomentosa, or what gardeners 
call the Balsamic Sage, is preferred to all others for making 
tea}. Sir William Temple recommends it, as not only a 

| | wholesome 


Regimen, p. 415: 416, &c.—He commiends various herbs produced in 
this country. It is astonishing, that in a country so full of speculation 
and enterpiize, and where so much money is made by the sale of quack 
medicines, no attempt has been made to introduce domestic teas but one, 
namely, Dr Solander’s Sanative Tez. Some of our strongly aromatic 
flowers, as the wood-roof, excel in flavour the teas of China; and the 
first leaves of whortle berry, properly gathered and dried in the shade, 
cannot be distinguished from real teas. 


* * Cur moriatur homio cui salvia crescit in horto.”—-Regimen Sanitatis 
Salerni. Code of Health, Vol, III. p. 24. 


+t Mitler’s Gardeners Dict. Salvia. 


i 
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wholesome herb for common uses, but as admirable in cons 
sumptive coughs, having cured some very desperate ones, by 
continuing for a month, a draught every morning, of spring 
water, with a handful of sage boiled in it *. It was for- 
merly considered highly serviceable in palsies, apoplexies, 
and cold rheumatic defluxions; and it has been remarked, 
that if it had come like tea, from some remote region, its 
virtues would have been more prized +. 4 

Balm is another article, an infusion of, which ane laren 
used for tea. There are ten sorts of this herb, but the 
one called by botanists, the Adelissa Hortensis, or Garden 
Balm, is the sort that ought to be used for medicinal or 
dietetic purposes. As a medicine, it is reckoned cordial, 
cephalic, and good for all disorders in the head and nerves, 
and even as tea, according to Miller, it is greatly esteem- 
ed. One or two examples are not sufficient to establish 
any particular system, but it is asserted, that John Hussey’ 
of Sydenham in Kent, who lived to 116, took nothing for 
his breakfast for fifty years, but balm tea sweetened with 


honey; and herb teas were the usual breakfast of Fluellyn 


Price of Glamorgan, who died in the 108th year of his age}? 
A variety of other infusions are prepared, from juniper 
berries, anniseed, fennel, coriander, the leaves of betony, 


Pee 


rosemary, and other articles, which are made after the 


same manner as tea, and drank either with or without sugar, 
It is far from being improbable, that, among the: variety 
of herbs which our gardens produce, a substitute might be 

. found 


* Hart’s Diet of the Diseased, p. 56. 
+ Easton on Longevity. 


$ It is said that the flowers of the Linden tree, (the lime, Oi/ea Europea), 
are used at Paris instead of tea, more especially by ladies subject to the 
headach. Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris. Vol. I. p. 233. . 
1” 
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found Sore tea, ab geal would be desirable to ascertain, 
‘by decisive experiments, the virtues of the different plants 
produced i in this a ane saa uses eithe? for diet or 
‘medicine. oi | 
Before this subject is: idionninced, it is proper to 5 based 
that among. other sorts of tea, that of ginger has been strong- 
ly recommended, more especially in gouty. cases ; and it is 
‘contended, that'ginger tea, with a large addition of milk 
for breakfast, without sugar ot butter, would, in various 
‘eases, be. preferable to Chinese tea as at present taken *. 
The best Barbadoes white ginger, to. be had at any apothe- 
cary’s; otight to be preferred ; it should be rough powder- 
ed in a mortar. ¢ Begin with a heaped tea-spoonful of the 
‘powdered ginger, and take it in boiled milk, either to supper 
‘or breakfast. The quantity may be increased to two or 
even three drachms +. It should not; however, be rashly 
adopted, without the advice of an intelligent physician. 


"© Manual of Health, p: $11. 


co These directions are given by a respectable physician, Doctor Wil- 
Hiam Wright, to whom Sir’ Joseph Banks, in 1784, gave the following 
account of the effect of ginger tea upon him. 

“ | have taken two tea-spoons heaped up, of ginger powder, in a pint 
of milk boiled with bread, and sweetened with sugar, for breakfast, for 
more than a year past. ‘The’ weight of the ginger is between two and 

‘three drachms. Af first, this quantity was difficult to swallow, if the 
ginger was good. I-was guided in my quantity by the effect it had on 
my stomach; if it made me hiccough, the dose was too large, 

“ J found occasionally that it produced ardor urine, but this went off 
‘without any ill consequences whatever. 

“© | have not yet found it necessary to increase the dike; but I use ra- 
ther a coarser powder than I did at first, which mixes more easily with 
the milk, and probably produces rather more effect than the fine. 

“ 'The late Lord Rivers took ginger in large doses for more than 30 
years, and at 80, was an upright and healthy old man. | 

* [ have, since I used the ginger, had one fit of the gout; but it was 
confined entirely tovmy extremities, and never assailed either my head, my 
loins, or my stomach; and Issted’ only) 17 or 18 days; but the last ft i 

! had, 
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6: Coffee and its Substitutes.—Among tlie various articles 
‘of foreign growth, which custom has introduced into gene- 
ral use in Europe *, there is none, tea excepted, that has 
occasioned more discussion regarding its properties and 
virtues, than coffee.—This species of béan, of berry, is re- 
commended in a morning for a head-ach, whieh it will fre- 
quently remove. As it has a tendeney also to assist diges- 
tion, one dish of it, without cream, is fourid of use to those 
who have eaten voraciously, and who have strong constitu- 
tions. But in delicate habits, it often. occasions want of 
“sleep, tremors, and many of those complaints called ner= 
vous. It is said to possess one valuable quality, that of 
counteracting the ¢ffects of narcotics +; and hence it is 
used by the Turks, with much propriety, in abating the in- 
fluence of the inordinate quantities of opium they are ac- 
customed to swallow. 

The infusion, when not too strong; isa oilielemana eX= 
hilarating and strengthening beverage. It enlivens the 
spirits, and quickens the memory and fancy, hence is a fa- 
vourite drink with poets, authors, and statesmen.— When 
taken to assist digestion, it should not be mixed with any 
other article but brown sugar or candy, but when taken as 

an, 


had, before I took the ginger, affected my head, my stomach, and my 
loins, and lasted, with intervals, from the end of October to January.” 

An intelligent author asserts, that he has known a disordered stomach, 
entirely recovered by the use of lemon or orange peel, infused in the same 
manner as tea. Cleland’s Institutes of Health, p; 22. 


* It was first known in England about the year 1652. 


+ Coffee also might be used with great advantage to obviate the pain- 
ful effects of heat, cold, and fatigue upon the body. Ionce knew a coun- 
try physician, says Dr Rush, who made it a practice to drink a pint of 
strong coffee, previous to his taking a long or cold ride. It was more 
cordial to him than spirits, in any of thé forms in which they are com~- 
monly used. Rush’s Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits, p. 25. 
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ahatticle of diet, more especially b pentane or delicate 
eople, i it should be mixed with a ‘Titee proportion of milk. 

When drank very strong, it proves. stimulating and heating 
in a considerable degree, créating thirst, and producing 
‘watchfulness. Bya an abusive indulgence i in this drink, the 
organs of digestion « are impaired, the appetite is destroyed, 

nutrition is impeded, and emaciation, general debility, pa- 
ralytic affections, and netvous fever, are the consequence. 
Hence the German physicians are led to complain as much 
of the bad effects of coffee on their countrymen, as we do 
of tea.—It i is known that coffee, is apt to become strongly 
‘acid in stomachs whose digestive powers are weak *. 

The best coffee is still imported from Mocho. It is said 
to owe much. of its - superior quality to its being kept long > 
and the value of this article is much improved by attention 
to the following circumstances: 1. Its growth in a dry si- 
tution. 2. The berries being thoroughly tipe. 3. When 
gathered, being well dried in the sun; and, 4. Being kept 
at a distance from all other substances, as spirits and spices, 
by which its taste ot flavour may be injured +. 

The roasting of coffee is a nice process, and even the in- 
fusing of it afterwards, so as to preserve its aromatic fla- 
vour, requires much attention and experience. By a pro- 
per degree of torrefaction, it acquires a brownish colour, 
and by this process, its qualities are evolved when it 1s 
ground into powder for use f. | 

We are told that coffee, mixed with cream or milk, forms 
a common breakfast of nine-tenths of the Parisian females, 

ar U2 in 


* Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 36. Note, 
+ Nisbet on Diet, p. 347. | instal 
¢ See Turpbull,p.108, pa DB SFA ae Oe F 
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in spite of the i inconveniences which result from its habitual 
use; the. -consequencés) of which are prejudicial to their 
health and beauty *. : 2 
After dinner, and simply vrepated with water, coffee 
trary, soa and prejudicial + 

Various: articles have been made use of as ayiunitane for 
coffee. Sometimes the common bean. The torrefaction 
of rye, mixed with a few almonds, has also been attended 
with some success. In Germany and Sweden, 1 the root of 
chicory i is not unusual among the middling and lower ranks, 
and has been much sanctioned by the different _ govern 
ments of those countries, with a view of diminishing the 
expence of importing a foreign article in such general use. 
‘Wheat, peas, and dried carrots, have also been tried ; 
but they have little resemblance to real coffee, except what 
they acquire from their burnt taste, and empyreumatic oil. 
A coffee made of acorns, iS much recommended in asthmatic 
and spasmodic complaiats ; ; but, as it contains an uncom- 
mon quantity of oil, too much circumspection cannot be 
employed in the use of it £.. 


scot Chole is racic] the best of the three exotic 
liquors which have been introduced into Europe. Itis the co- 
coa nut reduced into paste, with a mixture of flour or sugar, 
milk or eggs; but it is often mixed with various aromatics, 
by. which it is rendered more heating, and less wholesome. 
It is best when not boiled too much.—When prepared for 

use, 


na rman seminary, 4 


* See Almanac des Gourmands. Seconde année. p. 208. 
+ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. II. p. 208: 
} Willich’s Lectures on Diet, p- 420, 
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use, it should be merely dissolved, as too much heat makes 
it harder of digestion. Tt may be properly recommended as 
a restorative i in cases of emaciatian and consumption, and 
it may be of use to old and decayed people * ; but it is too 
rich for common aliment, as it becomes oppressive, and 
at last. cloying to many stomachs, on account of its oily 
quality. To the. young and sedentary, any immoderate 
use of it it is at all times improper. Indeed, unless the: 
nut is properly prepared, and the liquor is made fresh and 
good, it has a greasy or rancid taste, and disagrees with 
almost : any ‘stomach +. To the corpulent, and to those em- 
ployed i in mental pursuits, it is highly pernicious. It yields 
‘s0 much nourishment, | that it may supply at once the place 
of victuals and drink. “When i it was first introduced among 
‘the Europeans, whole volumes were written on its mani- 
fold virtues 5 which reputation, however, it has gradually 
lost, since it became more common ft. 
€ocoa i is uséd as a substitute for chocolate, but impro- 
perly ; ; for it is only the husky part of the chocolate nut, 
mixed with a little of the: nut, and some dross and dust. 
Very weak chocolate is equally digestible, and a more 
cleanly food §. 


i: Beef Tea. This is a very simple article, being made 
by pouring boiling water over a certain proportion of raw 
and lean meat, and seasoning it to the palate. It should 

. U3 , afterwards 


—— 


* It is observed, that chocolate-makers are troubled with dry ately 
and disorders in the lungs; but it is not owing to the effluvias of the 
chocolate, but to the fumes of charcoal used in the making of it. 


+ Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 377. 
¢ Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 151. 
§ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 222, 
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afterwards be allowed to become cold, when all the greasy 
particles will get to the top ; and, becoming hard, can be 
easily taken off. It may then be warmed again, and it 
will be found most acceptable to those who cannot bear 
fat or oily broths. A similar sort of tea may be made of 
-.mutton and other kinds of flesh. ‘This species of liquid 
food ought perhaps to be more generally used than it is at 
presents. | : ey 


9. Broths and Soups. Among the articles of Hguid food, 
broths and soups ought not to be omitted. If properly 
made, they serve both for meat and drink, and it is evident 
that less drink is necessary, when the solid food is diluted 
with water. ‘There is a prejudice against the use of broths 
in England. It is said that they are only calculated for 
cases where the powers of digestion are weakened; and 
that the flesh and vegetables used in broths, will not afford 
so much nourishment, as if they were taken in their solid 
form, and mixed with saliva, in the act of mastication}. It 
is also said, that food of this nature gives the stomach too 
little to do; and that the meat itself, (the substance being 
extracted out of it), is left in that undigestible state, as to 
be rendered unfit for repairing the waste of the body, or 
conveying the proper stimulus, which animal food is in- 
tended to produce f. 

; These 


* Beef tea is also prepared by putting a pound of the lean part of beef, 
cut into very thin slices, into a quart of water, and boiling it about five 
minutes, taking off the scum. ‘The liquor is afterwards poured off clear 
for use. It makes a light and pleasant article of diet for weak and deli- 
cate people. On some occasions, spices may be advantageously added 
to it. Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, Vol. I. p. 11. 


+ Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. 668. 
} Turnbull’s Sedical Works, Vol. I. p. 46. 
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¥ These doctrines are justly condemned by other authori- 
ties. In regard to eating solid food alone, is it not neces- 
‘sary ‘to drink after it, by. which the solids, and the liquor 
taken, must be converted into a sort of broth, the difference 
_ sbeing, that in the one case, the broth is made in a pot, and 
in the other case, in the stomach*. As a proof of the uti- 
«lity of broths or soups, it may be observed, that the great- 
est heroes of antiquity lived upon them+; and that many 
of the healthiest and hardiest rustics in modern times, 
{those who inhabit the more cultivated parts of hig tg 
_live principally on such slops. i 
» The writer who has paid the greatest attention to the 
- improvement of cookery, for the benefit of the poor, is 
-Count Rumford. In jhis economical and philosophical es- 
Says, he has strongly | recommended the use of broths and 
_ soups, and has given a variety of forms for making them 
. cheap, payshing: and wholesome f. 


10. Miscellaneous Articles, It is impossible, in a treatise 
of this sort, to go through all the various articles of liquid 
food, made use of either in this, or in other countries. 
In the preceding pages, the principal ones have been enu- 

U 4. : merated, 


* Domestic Medicine, p- 643. 
t See Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. Il. p- 252. 


{ The Scotch barley” broth being much celebrated, the ip NN te re- 

ceipt is given as an excellent mode of making it: 

Take a tea-cupful of pearl bar ley, and one gallon of water. Boil gent- 
ly for half an hour, then add three pounds of lean beef, or neck of mut- 
‘ton, some carrots’ and turnips cut small, a pint of green pease, if in sea- 
os0n, and some onions. Let the whole boil gently for two hours longer 

in a close soup-kettle, when the broth will be fit for use. This is a 
~ wholesome national dish, giving the stomach no trouble, as the chyle prox 

duced by it is of a mild balsamic nature, and incapable of furriag up qe 

glandular system. ~‘See Culina Pamulatrix Medieinz; p. 80. 
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merated. Among the miscellaneous articles, capillaire may 
be mentioned, . It is a rich syrup mixed with lemons, and 
diluted either with spring water or milk, and is a pleasant 
drink, more especially during the hot seasons of the year.’ 
Lemonade answers nearly the same purpose. Orgeat, which 


‘Js made of. pounded. blanched almonds, a few bitter ones, 
with clear spring ~water, and a table spoonful of orange — 


flower water, properly diluted, is not only a pleasant beve~ 
rage, but used in France medicinally as a febrifuge. — 

. Sugar and water, we are told, is, at present, a very com- 
mon drink at Paris, and reckoned extremely wholesome, 
as it almost instantly alleviates any slight indigestion, or 
uneasiness of the stomach, obviates the effects of an ex- 
traordinary glass of wine; and, if taken at the beginning, 
cures acommon cold, <A glass of sugar and water, is of- 
ten taken at Paris before going to bed *. 


ae 4 : 


Il, OF FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
Ir is almost incredible, the great thought and pains which 
mankind have taken, in all ages, and in all countries, to find 

out some liquor, more agreeable than water, more likely to 
strengthen the body, to. cheer the spirits, and to relieve the 
mind, Even the wildest. savages have endeavoured, to fiad 
out some strong intoxicating liquor calculated for those 
purposes. Virgil describes'a nation in the north, who 
regaled themselves with a lignor made from. the iui of 

a sd . ae the 


| * Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p. 300, 
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salir adishiom bined che paints themas a. se ey and 
frolicksome by means of that unpleasant drink *,°) 0 6 
‘In hot countries, itis true, that such liquors are not “hie 
soonecessary nor so wholesome. © The perspiration‘there is 
sovexcessive, that ‘the blood stands in constant need of 4 
‘supply of its’ aqueous part. ‘This can’ only be done’ by 
watery liquors, as fermented ones could not be taken in 
sufficient quantity, without increasing the inflammatory 
disposition by the stimulus, which it seems the intent of 
nature’to counteract. But in cold’ countries; the body 
-has little spontanéous tendency either to. inflammation or 
‘putrefaction.; on this account, animal food and fermented 
Jiquors are ‘more proper to be used; and, indeed, where 
animal food is used in a large proportion, fermented liquors 
checome in'a‘great measure necessary, to obviate, in some 
-degree, the septic tendency of such a way of living ¢. — 
to Dhewarious sorts.of fermented liquors may balgohslle®- 
‘ed under the following general heads, namelyy 1. Wine 
‘produced from the grape.°2: Wines. made from other ar- 
ticles. 3. Cyder. 4. Perry. 5. Malt liquors. °6. Spruce 
‘beers and, 7. Honey liquors. “Each of these,. and ‘any 
-articles connected with ae, will a a irons dis- 
“cussion, | Heol aie 


2895 UR ine. It cannot be expected, that, in a work of a 
“limited nature, so extensive a subject as that of wine, on 
~which: so many volumes have been written, should be dis- 
cussed at yARY Brat asneth 5 but it ay he proper, briefly to 


BUD TRUNIOG Yeni eoeaaacod : i VinoGeis teonsider, 


> 


“ee Gogquet’s Origin of Laws,” Vol. 1. p. 109, ‘The service-tree bears”a 
kind of berry. . See Bailey Dict. 


Le Pslngeees Observations. on Cadogan’s Dissertation on. inher Gout, 
p. 48, ‘a rouB' 
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consider,—1. The general nature of that species of liquor. 


—2. The different sorts of it commonly mate use fa. 4 


$. The quantity that may be safelyused.—4. The advantages 
that are ascribed to the use thereof.—5. The objections 
which have been made thereto.—6. The means of prevent- 
ing or detecting adulteration; and,—7. It is preposed to 
add any miscellaneous particulars connected with so im- 
portant a subject, and which could not well be compre- 
hended. under any of the preceding heads. | 

1. Wine is properly the fermented juice of the grape, 
sad it contains, according to the latest chemical experi- 
ments, the following component parts :—1. Alcohal, or 
spirit, to which it is indebted for its strength, and which 
gay be separated from the other substances by distillation. 
—2. Extractive matter, or the sweet principle, a substance 
which has not yet been examined with much precision.— 
3. Volatile cil, by which the peculiar flavour and odour of 
the wine are distinguished.—4. The colouring matter, whichis 
contained in the husk of the grape; and;—5. Water, which 
constitutes a very great proportion of all wines *. 

Wine, in more popular language, is described, as a most 
pure, subtile, concocted juice, nearly resembling the ani- 
mal fluids; as a light, clear, and beautiful liquid, of a 
fragrant scent, and delicious flavour, easy of digestion, and 
the most -homogeneous to the human-body_of all vege- 
table productions, being wholly convertible into it, with- 
out leaving any feces behind, or of itself teins any ex 
-crement yf, . 

When properly prepared, it possesses many ‘peculiar qua- 

ities, 


® See Thomson’s bah of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 461, 


+ “ The Juice of the Grape; or, Wine preferable to: Water.’ By 
Doctor Suaw, p. 35. i 
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lities, very different from) any other natural’ or artificial 
‘production. — ‘Taken ina just: proportion, it surprisingly 
“strengthens and ‘excites the spirits ; and, in greater quanti- 
‘ties, gives a quick succession of agreeable ideas, banishes 
‘grief and fear, and exalts the. Jatent rings: or. bee of the. 
mind. is, it, ees HY SAO weal ties r vias 
Sey, 2. ‘Wines have Bees. eAaliain uphions alt td the 
“gountries where | they are produced, or the properties of 
which they are possessed ; but for a general view of the 
‘subject, it may be sufficient to divide. them into four sorts 5 
one acid,—the sweet,—the mild,—and the austere.» 
‘ 'The acid wines, as' the Rhenish and Hock, are: the least 
biti and. the most diuretic, and the best calculated for 
‘consumption in. hot ‘weather. » They. pass freely by the 
“kidneys, and gently. loosen the belly. But all thin or weak 
scabs though of an agreeable flavour, yet as containing 
_hittle alcohol, are readily disposed to become acid in the 
~ stomach, and, Bearate 2 all arthritic and ‘calculous com- 
__ plaints. ° ere bie sae 8 ridt "4 roe 
The sweet wines form a numerous class, a clot many 
“sorts. produced in Hungary, ‘Spain, France, Italy, and 
Wek siteg &ce, : ae 
~ When these are properly fermented, and ees not beet 
dadutfetted by the addition of sugar, honey, &c. they af- 
ford, if taken in moderate quantities, a true medicine to 
the weak and convalescent ; but in great quantities, they 
“are heating and injurious + 
| The 


f 


_* Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 12. 


+ The celebrated Sydenham preferred Canary to any other wine. He 
took little more than a quarter of a pint of it immediately after dinner, 
every day, to promote digestion, and to drive the gout from his bowels. 
Swan's Sydenham, p, 590, 
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The mild wines, ‘such as” Claret, Burgundy, Sherry, 
Madeira, including also the best wines produced i in Cham- 
paign, &c. are more cordial than the acid wines, and can 
be taken with safety i in greater quantities than the sweet. 
‘They are, on the whole, the best calculated for a general 
beverage; and whatever effects they may ultimately pro- 
duce, if the dose is not too frequently repeated, they fur- 
nish the means of enjoying the luxury of drinking, with- 
out, at least, any immediate i injury to the health, 

The austere and astringent ‘wines, such as. port, whet 
not mixed with too large a proportion of brandy, are gene- 
rous and stomachic, and well suited to’ the generality of 
British constitutions. They are peculiarly well calculated 
for cold and moist weather, but, like other red wines, 
they are apt to occasion costiveness, which renders a change 
to white wine frequently advisable. ‘They are often use- 
"Th; however in restraining immoderate evacuations, 3 in 
‘diarrhoeas, and complaints of a similar nature. 

3. The quantity of wine to be taken, must depend on 
‘various circumstances, as, upon the natural strength of 
‘the liquor, whether it is: ‘taken pure, or diluted with water; 

whether it is the sole kind of liquor taken at the time, or 
whether the object in view be to take it as a medicine ¥, 
; or 


ier 


* Though in common cases, a small quantity of wine, as a tonic, may 
be sufficient, yet, in some disorders, particularly ‘the typhus fever, it is 
given in much greater abundance. ‘Trotter, in his Medicina Nautica, 
Vol. L. p. 287 and 290, after observing, that wine is the most grateful 
of all stimulants in low fevers, adds, that he has given it to the extent of 
four pints in twenty-four hours, and that, under particular circumstancés, 
even a greater quantity of wine may be proper. 

In the putrid sore throat, also in the small-pox, when attended with 
great debility, and symptoms of putridity, in gangrenes, and in the 
plague, wine is to be considered as a principal remedy ; ; and in almost all 
cases of langour, and of great prostration of strength, wine is experienced 
to be a more grateful and efficacious cordial than can be furnished from 


the whole class of aromatics. 
The 
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or tod drink it as a diluent for solid food 5 or. to indulge i in 
a social and | exhilarating glass. 

As a tonic and stomachic medicine *, a glasses of 
good wine. after dinner may be sufficient. As.a diluent 
for solid food, probably. double that quantity with water, 
or some | other liquor, may be safely allowed +.—In re- 
gard. toa cheerful glass, | to give a zest and relish to social 
intercourse, a bottle of genetous wine may be occasionally 
permitted, to persons in perfect health, provided they have 
sufficient strength of mind, never to exceed that quantity, 
and: do not frequently proceed, to that utmost limit of Ta= 
tional indulgence. 

_ 4 There is no subject in which authors have fifeced 
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_ The use of wine, as a cordial in fever, is of very ancient date. Pliny 
the. elder says: Cardiacorum morbo, unicam spem vino esse certum est. 
Aretzus, and Ceelius Aurelanius, give similar evidence. See ‘Trotter’s 
“Essay on Drankenness, p. 30. Plutarch reports, that when the plague 
‘taged in the army of Julius Cxsar in Africa, no remedy was found so ef- 
fectual as good and generous wine. Asclepiades wrote upon the use of 
wine, which he introduced into almost every remedy, observing that 
‘the gods had not bestowed a more aia cai gift on man. Pliny, L id 
No. 1. 


* In regard to wine as a medicine among tha ancients, that sxibject is 
very fully treated of in Barry’s Observations on the Wines of the An- 
cients, Chap. XIII. p. 355.—He informs us, that F Hippocrates always con- 
‘sidered his vinous mixtures, as a principal instrument in his medical regi- 
men, and claims the singular merit. of being the first who applied them 
to medical uses. He directed three different mixtures of the strong wines, 
‘and even diluted the weak wines with water*. In fevers, he mentions 
a composition of one part of old Thasean wine, to twenty-five ice be ‘of 
of water.—Ditt. p. 368. Hipp. De Morb. Lib. 3. 


* Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 363. 


+ Dr Cheyne, in his Essay on Health, p. 75. says, that the best strong 
liquor for weak and studious people is wine; the best quantity a pint in 
twenty-four ‘hours ; and the best way of drinking it is, three glasses with, 
and three glasses without water. Dr Cadogan, fa gouty cases, when is 
patient has recovered health and strength, and can take ‘exercise, admits 

of 
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more, than regarding the advantages and disadvantages 
of wine. We shall begin with stating the arguments 
urged in support of this favourite beverage. © 

Were we to drink, it is said, pure water alone, it would 
find its way out of the body, without carrying the saline 
or putrescent particles of the blood with it; but when we 
use mucilaginous fluids, as wine, beer, &c. they remain 
sometime in the blood, mix with those saline and putre- 
scent substances, and gradually carry them off. Hence 
these artificial liquids, if moderately taken, so as not to in- 
jure digestion, are the best liquors we can use. Indeed, 
were it admitted that water is the best drink under a veges 
table diet, which the experience of the Gentoos and other 
‘nations seems to justify, yet without much exercise, as in 
the hunter state, fermented liquors are necessary, with ani= 
mal food, on account of its putrescent tendency *. nl 

It is further contended, that the moderate use of wine 
is conducive to health; that with most ages and constitu- 
tions, it has the effect of a most generous cordial; that. 
those who’ indulge i in the use of it, are less subject to fevers 
of the malignant and intermittent kind; that all the func 
tions, both of body and mind, are roused and facilitated by 
it; that it has a powerful effect upon the organs of diges- 
tion, upon the circulation of the blood, and upon the ner- 
vous system, promoting digestion, strengthening the action 
of the heart and arteries, and raising the spirits }. 


tt 


of a pint of wine only once or twice a-week, for the sake of good humour 
and good company merely, and not as good for health.» Diss. on the 
Gout, p. 91. 


¢ This is an old observation. In the words of the Salernian school: _ 
Potus aque sumptus comedenti incommoda przstat ; 
Hinc friget stomachup, crudus et inde cibus. 


* Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, Vol. I. p. 104; writ 
ten. 


L mit y 
© Itisalso id that not only physicians, but that many phi- | 
losophers, have recommended the use of wine as a preser- 
vative against chagrin, and as a salutary remedy in disease. 
“Seneca informs us, that Solon and Cato sometimes cheered. 
themselves with wine }'a glass of which they considered 
‘as tending to ‘produce strength, and as a remedy against 
‘naany disordets, as well as an antidote to grief. Plato, 
though severe against the use of wine for the young, yet 
permitted men of forty years of age, to drink it with mo- 
deration, and even invites them to take a cheerful glass. 

The first effects of wine, we are told, are an inexpres- 

sible tranquility of mind, and liveliness of countenance ¥ 

the powers of imagination become more vivid, and the 

flow of spirits more spontaneous and easy, giving birth to 

wit and humour without hesitation. Dissipat evrius curas 

edaces. All anxieties of business, that require thought and 

attention, are laid aside ; and every painful affection of the. 
soul is relieved or alleviated. 

Invigorated with wine, the infirm man becomes strong, 
and the timid courageous. ‘The desponding lover forsakes’ 
his solitude, and silent shades, and in a cup of Falernian, 
forgets the frowns and indifference of an unkind mistress. 
Even the trembling hypochondriac, unmindful of his fears 
and ominous dreams, sports and capers like a person in 
health. Regaled with the pleasures of the board, the sol- 
dier no longer complains of the hardships of a campaign, 
or the mariner of the dangers of the storm *. 


It 


ten by an author who has shown great judgment in the es he has 
collected. See also Valangin on Diet, p- 184. 


* Trotter's Essays on Drunkenness, p- 17, 


we 


= 
- tis. singular, that Haller # » and. Sata +s two-eminent 
‘physicians, and both of them men. of sober habits, and 
eminent for: their piety. and learning, should consider wine 
as fayourable to the poetic fire ;and that the latter, i in. par- 
tieular,, should call it the Pegantts of poetry... He) also. re- 
anarks, .that. those nations who. use wine, are ‘more ingeni- 
‘ous than other men ;:and that the liberal arts, or learned. 
_studies,.do nowhere. flourish more.than in. those places 
where wine da juseds : oundio acne eo hentaray 
It would be endless, ees to. ecailn those general 
remarks, which are scattered. among a variety. of works, 
on.so popular a,subject.. It may be. suflicient to. extract 
the following. lines. from. a celebrated poet, which seem, 
on the whole, to contain an. opinion. entitled to general c con= 
curtence.and.apprabatians-neiesth:-sremelyimehaeeeesh ital lati 
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~- 4.» Nothing like simple | element ilnats ; 
The food, or gives the chyle so soon to flow. | 2 
ee “But where the stomach, indolent and cold, ee 2) 
Toys with its ee with wing Soro. st 8 lea 
nih et insipid stream}. “ 


Ane those, however, who approve « of the use Pa wine, 
rinse it not only with restrictions in regard to quantity, but 
also. with the strongest injunctions to prevent its being 
used in youth, and still more in infancy. By giving wine 
to children every day, we debauch their natural taste in 
their earliest. years, and teach them to relish,. he wall 
injure their constitutions when young, but which, if pro- 
perly abstained from, would prove one of the most yalu- 


able 


* De Temperamento. 
+ Physiol. Lib. XVII. Sect. 1—1387 YP 


“} Armstrong’s.Art of Preserving Health, Book Il. line 420.-The port 
adds in behalf of male liquor : 
Tho’ golden Ceres yields 
A more voluptuous, a more sprightly drapght ; 
- Perhaps more active. 
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able cordial medicines.we possess *. It is an old adage; 

& Lac senum est vinum.”—But though wine add be called. 
the milk of old age, it is'a poison to youth +. . 
WRB! ‘The objections which have been urged to pce use of 
wine, are next to be stated. b akg | 
/ Wine; it is said, ‘produces more. diseases Bins all the 
other causes of illness put together f.. | 

2 Many: admit that wine, taken to an excess, is sdsesfal bit 
contend, that.a little wine is wholesome, and good for every 
one; and accordingly, they take it every day, and even give 
it to their children. Whereas, wine ought to be reserved 
asa cordial in sickness and old age, anda most salutary re- 
EPR it isy did we not exhaust its power by dail use §: 


Er S. va ae ET te ae a a {Scot ie en i Lie 258 

* Garnet’s Lectures on Zoonomia, p- 287. An ingenious surgeon 
tried the following experiment. He gave to two of his children, for a 
week alternately, after dinner, to the one a full glass of sherry, and to the 
other a large China orange: thé effects that followed, were a striking and 
demonstrative proof, of the pernicious effects of vinous liquors, on the con 
stitution of children, in full health. In the one, the pulse was quickened, 
the heat increased, the urine became high coloured, and the stools destitute 
of the usual quantity of bile, whilst the other had every appearance that in- 
dicated high health; the same effects followed, when the experiment was 
reversed. See Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. II. p. 35. 


+ It may beasked, at what age ought a child to begin the use of wine? 
To this I must reply, that spirits, wine, and fermented liquors of all kinds, 
ought to be excluded from the diet of infancy, childhood, and youth ; and 
that thé use of these liquors is hurtful, in proportion to the tender age in 
which it is begun. Natural appetite requires no such stimulants. Hu- 
man blood, and healthful chyle, do not acknowledge alcohol to be an ingre- 
dient in their composition.—See Troster’ s Essay on Drunkenness, B. 149, 
also 112502 2% 


+ Le vin, que lon peut nome? lé sang de la terre, est ’ennemie ca- 
pital de ses enfans.—Tableau de l’Amour, p. 237. 

Garnet’s Lectures on Zoonomia, p. 287, 

§ Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 164. ‘Proper food, in proper 
quantity, is exciting enough for the strong; and without caution, is apt 


to be over-exciting to the weak. Extraordinary stimulants should, there- 
fore, 
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‘When wire is taken in excess, premature old age is the 
certainconsequence. ‘The wrinkled and tae gee 
bloated and sallow countenance,—the dim eye,—_the quiver- 
ing lip,—the faultering tongue,—sans tecth,—the trembling 
hand,—the tottering gait,—are so many external “signs of 
bodily infirmity ; while weak judgment, timidity, irresolu- 
tion, low spirits, trifling disposition, and puerile” amuse- 
ments, discover a mind poisoned by the’ din of exCESS, not 
broken by the hand of time *? . neta ahaa s 

We are also told, that the exertion of strength, produc- 

ed by stimulating and fermented liquors, is destructive to 
‘the health; and that the natural and salutary” means of 
strengthening the constitution, are, rest, “sleep, and proper 
food, and not fermented liquors. However useful and pro- 
fitable it may be, to use fermented liquors medicinally, under 
particular circumstances, it should ever be recollected, that 
they do not furnish an increase of the powers of life, or ability 
to produce labour permanently; they only stimulate and 
excite the action of the powers of the body, without sup- 
plying the expenditure of the principle producing those 
powers; they in short may produce, for a short time, more 
action than otherwise could be excited, but are succeeded 
by debility or disease, and a worn-out constitution. © 

6. In the use of wine, not only the quantity, but, perhaps 
more than in any other thing, sup quality, ought to be at- 

tended 


fore, be reserved for the seasons when the powers of the system begin to 
flag. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. II. p. 38. 


af 


* See Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness. Every apartment, it is said, 
devoted to the circulation of the glass, may be regarded as'a temple, set 
apart for the performance of human sacrifices. And they ought to be 
fitted up, like the ancient temples of Egypt, in a manner to shew the reak 
atrocity of the superstition that is carried on within their walls. Beddoes’s 
Hygéia, Vol. 1, Essay VIL. p. 118. 
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tended to. Thousands of lives have been sacrificed, to 
gratify the avarice of ‘the treacherous dealers in this im- 
portant article. One bottle of adulterated wine can pro- 
duce effects, which, though the cause is unperceived, will 
poison with disease the course of a whole life. Professor 
Hahnemann has invented an excellent test, under the name 
| of Siquor vini probatorius, prepared thus :-—One drachm ‘of 
the dry liver of sulphur, and two of the cream of tartar, 
are shaken j in two ounces of distilled water, till it be quite 
saturated with the hepatic air. The liquor. is filtered 
through blotting-paper, and kept in a close stopped phial ; 
sixteen or twenty drops of which may be dropped into a 
small glass of the suspected wine, 

_ Ef it turn black, or even muddy, if its colour approach 
to that of a dark red, if it has first a sweet, and then an 
astringent taste, it is certainly impregnated with some pre- 
paration of lead. But, if the dark colour be of a blue tinge, 
like pale ink, we suspect the wine to contain iron. Again, 
a sediment of blackish-gray colour denotes copper or verdi- 
grease. But, if the wine shows only turbid, with a white 
sediment, it is certainly devoid of any metallic impregna- 
tion. | te 

Over sulphurated white wines produce very heating and 
dangerous effects, and are easily detected, by putting in a 
piece of silver, which immediately turns black *. 
7. The following miscellaneous observations, could not 
be included under any of the preceding heads. 
New wines are much objected to, being liable to a strong 
X 2 ne degree 


* See Dr Molleson’s Observations, Code of Longevity, Vol. fl. p. 42.— 
‘On this interesting part of the inquiry, see Quincy’s Lexicon-Medicum, 
by Hooper, voce res also, Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, 
p 401. 
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degree of acescency when'taken into the stomach *, and’ 
thereby occasioning much flatulency, and eructations of 
acid matter; heartburn and violent pains in the stomach, 
from spasms, are also often produced ; and the acid matter, 
by passirig into the intestines, and mixing with the bile, is 
Apt to occasion colics, or excite diarrhoeas. neti at Aly: 

Old wines, on the other hand, though preferred by con- 
noisseurs, and though they may be deemed more palat- 
able, yet they are certainly not more wholesome, if kept 
beyond the time of the fermentation yer completely 
finished +. | aint Geet mr 

The ‘axial stipticity in claret, aendues it, on the whole, 
the most wholesome of any strong liquor whatsoever, to 
be drank plentifully ; and the great quantity of tartar con- 
tained in it, certainly prevents its relaxing the stomach, or 
ratifying the blood, so much as other spirituous liquors. 
But the white wines agree better with some bilious con- 
stitutions, and those subject to be costive t. » 

The low and small wines ought to be cuiitonala avoid. 


ae 
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* Indeed wine, when converted into vinegar in the stomach, assists in 
turning soon the vegetable portion of the meal upon which it is dtooniene 
Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Ul. p. 51.0 5 ohh, AA 


+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 248.—In Walker’s Hints tothe Con- 
sumers of Wine, 8vo. printed at Edinburgh 1802, it is justly remarked, 
p- 43, that there is a possibility of keeping wine too long. This is an 
error natural to the connoisseurs. Among such, tawny port was once 2 
fashionable treat; but nature and experience join in teaching us, that 
wine, like every other thing else, attains to a certain summit of perfection, 
beyond which its state is decline ; and it may be depended on, that when 
the colour begins to fade, the ete body and best qualities are failing also. 


+ Forster’s Treatise of the Causes of most Diseases incident to Hu- 
man Bedies, and the Cure of them, p. 236. Barry observes, in his Trea- 
tise on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 438, that claret is now so much 
mixed with Spanish wines, that it has altogether lost those grateful and 
salutary ciara: for which it was so long esteemed. 


et 


per Bhs: 
ed, pa are too frequently impregnated with poisonous 
qualities, extracted from lead, which vintners often use, in 
order to prevent such wines from turning sour ; and thence 
‘more mischief has arisen, than is generally observed, or tak- 
en notice of. It is owing to these weak, but cheap wines, 
thus adulterated, that the lower class of people, in the wine 
countries, have that ghastly and half-starved appearance, 
which characterize them from their richer neighbours, and 
those of their own rank in the northern nations *. 
. The following judicious rules are giyen by Galen, re- 
garding wine for those in advanced life: | 
. “That wine is best for old people, which is strong and 
seiiwerien 3 it should be strong, in order to diffuse a proper 
heat over their cold limbs, and diuretic, to carry off any 
‘superfluous serosities, which, by remaining in the body, 
might become injurious to their health, ‘They should, 
therefore, chuse their wine of a light thin body, because 
such is commonly diuretic, and of a pale or yellow colour, 
because such is the strongest; and should abstain from 
‘thick, black, or astringent wines, because they are apt to 
cause obstructions in the bowels, Nor, indeed, is sweet 
wine good for old men, unless they are very Jean, and upon 
that account require rich wines to nourish them; but then 
they should be of the generous, pale, or yellow kind *. 
‘Wine, says Plutarch, is the most beneficial of all drinks, 
the pleasantest physic in the world, and yields the most de- 
‘Jicious haut-gout, if it be drank in a time when it is more 
seasonable. than water. Water, not only mingled with 
X 3 wine, 


; * Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 146. 


+ Code of Longevity, Vol. II. p. 144.—It is particularly necessary for 
old people to be attentive to the wine they drink. Cornaro found his 
strength declining, when the wine he commonly made use of, ih ses to be 
depraved, and to want its usual spirit. 
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wine, but if it be drunk by itself, between wine and water 
mixed together, it makes the mingled wine the less hurt- 
ful. We should accustom ourselves, therefore, in our diet, 
to drink two or three glasses of water, which will allay the 
strength of the wine, and make drinking of water familiar 
to our body, that so, in case of necessity, it may not be 
looked on as a stranger, and we be offended at it *. - 

{t was formerly observed by Hippocrates, that wine, di- 
luted with water, is more friendly to the head, breast, and 
urinary passages; but wine alone, or mixed with very 
little water, agrees best with the stomach and bowels ie 

It will hardly be credited, in modern times, but it is 2 
fact, which cannot be disputed, that the ancients mixed salt 
water in their wines. Hippocrates mentions that practice 
as not unusual in his time; and Cato recommends that the 
sea water should be taken up at a great distance from the 
land, and kept in a cask for some time, until it was more 
depurated. This saline mixture certainly contributed to 
attenuate the viscidity of these strong wines; to prevent 
their disposition to a putrid state; and to depurate them 
more freely from lees}. Dioscorides says, that wines are 
prepared with sea water in different ways; for some, im- 
mediately after gleaning the grapes, mix sea water with 
them ; others expose them to the sun, and thus tread them, 
adding sea water; others, again, make the grapes into rai- 
sins, and macerate them in vessels with sea water, and thus 
tread and press them. Wine made in this way is sweet ; 
but there are others prepared of a more austere taste §. 


Pliny 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. If. p. 124. 

} Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. p. 56. 

} Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 55 and 59, ) 
§ Dioscorides, Lib. V. c. 801, 
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{ 
| Pliny t tells us, that the properties of this wine, were first 


atcidentally discovered, by a servant stealing some wine, 
and filling up ‘ the vessel with sea water, which turned out 
of superior quality *. And in another part, he informs Us, 
that, the sea water mingled therewith, was sometimes su 
agi fetched from the deepest ocean +. 

"The. ancients. had a-mode of making their wines thicker, 

or more inspissated t than the modernst. These ought pro- 
perlyto be called extracts, rather than liquids, for they could 
not be taken, without being considerably diluted by water, 
to give t them a proper degree of fluidity, as common drink. 
‘The Maronian wine was so much distinguished for its su- 
_perior strength, that, according to Homer, it required twen- 
Sy Baits. of water to ae it properly. 


wt tee 


“Such were the wines, to quench whose fervent steam, 
_ Scarce twenty measures from the living stream, 
“is A To cool one cup suificed.—Pope’ s Odyssey, Book TX. 


oe 


* “Hippocrates assigns. the same proportion of water to the 
“‘Thasian wine §.. The rate however varied. It was some- 
“times only double the quantity of water to that of wine, 
sometimes three parts of water, and two of wine; but those 
who were devoted to Bacchus, preferred five parts of pure 
wine, and two of water, though it soon made them furious 
like the Bacchanals. Some of the wines of the ancients 
were so ae by nature, as to be called vsmg:s, aqueous, or 
x 4s , watery 


** Nat. Hist. Lab. XIV. c. 8, 
a Lib. XIX..c. 20. 


+ ‘The thickest wines, in modern times, are tien of iy ei They 
are made of the juice which exudes, without pressure, from eae ripe 
grapes. 


§ Lib. II. De Morbis, in fine. 
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Case wine ; ; to them no addition of water was neces: 
ary : 7 { hcead hae hind 
The ancients had a custom sled? of coplingythtasiine . 
with snow. © Xenophon says! it was necessary to procure 
snow, to cool their wines in summer, which otherwise could 
not be drank with any pleasure. ‘The mixture of hot wa- 
ter of the purest kind, with wine, and in a just proportion 
‘to its strength, and afterwards cooling both in snow, was 
a most ciegant and salutary preparation, for it is well 
known, that boiling water, immersed in snow, will: sooner 
acquire an exquisite degree of coldness, than aohesidngaial 
in its common cold state +. _pihine Bil aca 
On the whole, it may be observed, that complete lee 
nence from wine, ought not to be established as a general 
rule. ‘To many constitutions, it proves evidently hurtful ; 
but, to others, it is the most beneficial means of restoring 
health and strength that has hitherto been discovered. Ex- 
perience is here, 2s in other cases, the surest guide t. ; 
~ In regard to the various sorts of liquids | connected with 
wine, they may be considered under the following heads, 
namely, wine and water, negus, and what is known under » 
the name of cup. Vinegar and water also may be treated . 


of. 


. Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 362. 


+ Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 169.—It is a curious fact 
that the ancients were at first accustomed to put snow and i ice into their 
wines, but they were thus vitiated by all the i impurities therein contain- 
ed. Nero invented, however, amode of immersing the.vessel; which 
contained the wine mixed with boiled water, into snow, by which means 
it quickly received a peculiar pure, equal, and intense degree of coldness, 
Pliny says, that Nero valued himself more on this improvement in luxury 
than Augustus did for all the encouragement he had given to the fine Sake 
Barry on Wines, p. 137. Lib. 51. 


} Code of Longevity, Vol. Il App. pel. 
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of under this general head, as the best epee is produced 
from wine. : 

Wine and Water*. Even those who Leehiaan water 
-as the-best of liquids, must admit, that in many situations 
it cannot be had of a good quality, and that little attention 
is paid to its improvement. To correct the defects of 
water, the celebrated Sydenham, who found water alone 
crude and pernicious, recommended wine, well diluted 
with water, as a safe drink, particularly to those afflicted 
with © gouty complaints +. ‘It is more necessary for wine 
drinkers, to adopt this plan in England, than even on the 
continent ; because in wine countries, they have a variety 
of weak wines, which may answer as a general beverage ; 
whereas the wines we import, are of a strong quality, and 
consequently ought not to be taken for common drink, with- 
- outbeingdiluted with water. Itis proper toremark, however, 
‘that the same quantity of © wine, when diluted, intoxicates 
sooner than the same quantity, drank in the same time, with- 
out that dilution. This is a common observation of drink- 
ers; and itis accounted for in this way; that the wine, 
‘by dilution, is applied to a. Jarger surface in the stomach, 
‘and hence causes a quicker diffusion over the system; 
but though wine thus diluted, sooner intoxicates, yet the 

effects are sooner over {. 
' | Negus. 


a 


* Mixing wine and water was a favourite practice among the ancients, 
“Hence Bacchus was called Rectus, because he first introduced it; having 
taught a certain king of Athens to dilute his wine with water; men who, 
through drinking, staggered before, by mixing water with their wine 
began to go straight. It is also said, in ancient mythology, that the jolly 
god was educated by the naides, or the nymphs of the rivers and foun- 
tains; implying, that men ought thence to learn to dilute their wine with 


. water. 


+ Swan’s Sydenham, p» 472. 


$ On the same principle, wines which provoke urine soonest, more 
quickly occasion intoxication. 
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Negus. This is a well known beverage, consisting of 
diluted wine, with the addition of the juice of lemons or 
Seville oranges. The addition of the fruit makes it diuretic 
and stomachic. It is. reckoned much more wholesome, i if, 
with red port wine, oranges are used instead of lemons. — 

The celebrated eastern beverage, called Sherbet, is a spe- 
cles of negus, with the exception of the wine. It consists 
of water, lemon, or orange juice, and sugar; in which 
are dissolved perfumed cakes, made of the best Damascus 
fruit, and containing also an infusion of some drops. of rose 
water. Another kind of it is made of violets, honeys j juice 
of raisins, &c. It is well calculated for assuaging. thirst, 
as the acidity 1s agreeably blended. with sweetness. It re- 
sembles, indeed, those fruits, which we find sO grateful 
_when one is thirsty. 

. Cup. The following is. ier to be a mea receipt for 

making this species of drink: Take one bottle of sherry, 
(but Madeira is preferable), two bottles of cyder, one of 
perry, and one gill of brandy; and after these ingredients 
are mixed, take two lemons, pare. the. rind, as thin as 
possible, then’ slice the lemons, and put the rind and. le- 
- mons into the cup; to these add a little grated nutmeg, 
and powdered sugar, to make it palatable, stir them toge- 
ther; then toast a biscuit very brown, and. throw it hot 
into the liquor. It is generally found a pleasant draught 
at dinner, and produces no-bad effects.on. those who. drink 
it in moderation, though that very circumstance is very apt 
to. seduce the thoughtless to drink it to excess, _ 

' Vinegar and Water. (tis well known that the soldiers of 
Rome and Carthage used vinegar and water as their common 
drink. Asin their long marches, they must often have found 
the water of an unpleasant quality, andeven pernicious and, 
as other articles could not readily be met with in sufficient 
quantities, it became necessary to ‘provide vinegar as a re- 

SOUICE, 
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b eing a portable article. Vinegar, properly di- 
luted: ‘with water, is well calculated for. abating thirst, 
for furnishing ‘perspirable matter, and thereby cool- 
ing the body ; arid it has also this advantage, that it may 
be drank a little warmed, without tasting unpleasant. 
This liquor certainly does not stimulate, and thereby 
enable the person who takes it to exert more strength; but, 
though ‘exertions produced by stimulating and fermented 
liquors may answer for a particular occasion, yet, if fre- 
quently used, they must be injurious to the constitution. 
The ancients found this beverage of singular service, 
in preventing fevers, plagues, and putrefaction, and in 
‘giving a stimulus to the water they ein by which it was 
a from lagi ami the body *. p06 | 


o: 2. Mido Wc ire having denied the grape to 
northern’ countries, the inhabitants thereof, endeavour to 
make up for this want, by extracting a vinous liquor from 
other substances, as currants, raspberries, gooseberries, 

oranges, raisins, birch, alder, and cowslip; various receipts 
have been published, for making these kinds of wine, for 
-which books on cookery may be consulted. In the course 
- Of the manufacture, it appears, that water, in different pro- 
- portions, is mixed with the other ingredients. It was the 
fashion among physicians formerly, to reprobate home 
_made wines as unwholesome, but that can only'be the case, 
wher. their fermentation is not well conducted, or when 
they are made use of, before they have attained a proper age. 
If in these respects, they are not exceptionable, they are 
often, when made in private LATHES prriprable to foreign 

. | SRE Abas OH ae PINT papas, 


* 


* Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p. 58.—See also Lips. de re Militari Ro- 
man. Every Roman soldier was obliged to.carry with him abottle of vine 
gar, which Gaxen calls psecka, See also, Jackson on-Fevers, p. 407. 
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wines, being at least, free from adulteration *. They ought 
to be prepared with raisins, instead of sugar, (being more 
congenial to the nature of wine), and with less water, and 
with a larger proportion of the natural juice of the eae 
than is raiees the case." veh ha REE 


‘6S. Cyder—"The juice of apples, made vinous by fer= 
‘mentation, is known under the name of cyder, or apple wine. 
It is a wholesome liquor, provided it is properly made, and 
used with moderation. ‘There is a celebrated proof of the 
wholesomeness of cyder, mentioned by Lord Bacon, who 
states, that eight old people, some of whom were near, and 
some above a hundred, who drank nothing but cyder all their 
lifetime, and yet were so strong at those ages, that they 
danced and hopped like young men. +Cyderis sometimes fer-.- 
mented and kept in leaden vessels, which produces painful 
and dangerous colics; but that is the fault of the manu- 
facturer, and not of the liquor itself. If drank to excess, it 
does not intoxicate so scon as wine, but the drunkenness 
it occasions, lasts longer, and is more: Seen to at 
health +. 3 eric? 9 rare 
Cyders, at the same time, are we ill fermented, compar- 
ed to wines, and are impregnated with much undecompos- 
ed acid; for the apple yields but a small quantity of sac- 
charine matter, at least not sufficient, by its fermentative 
quality, to overcome the whole of the malic-acid, which 
abounds i in the fruit, and thus convert it into vinous spirit f. 
: This 


- 


* See Nisbet on Diet, p. 118.—Adair’s shes" cobeente p. 248. Also 
his Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 46. 

+ Lemery on Foods, translated by Hay, p. 347. epg ic on sh 
p. 131. 

t See Rush’s Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spihinastl p. 1. The 


late frosts in'spring often deprive the Americans of ‘their apples. ‘To ob- 
- -viate 
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This objection might be obviated by the addition of rai- 
sins, honey, or sugar, in moderate quantities. In America, 
yyder is reckoned perfectly wholesome. It sometimes dis- 
agrees with persons subject to the rheumatism, but it may 
be made inoffensive to such people, by extinguishing a nee 
ein iron in it, or by mixing it with water. eed 

Doctor Rush has given a receipt for making, what he 
calls Pomona wine from apples. It is made by boiling down 
two barrels of cyder, fresh from the press, into one, fer- 
menting it afterwards ; and, if kept for two or three years, 
in a dry cellar, it affords a liquor, which, according to the 
quality of the apple from which the cyder is made, has the 
taste of Malaga or Rhenish wine. It is a pleasant dank 
in summer, mixed with water. pes re 

Great quantities of cyder are brought to Paris ; ween as 
chi Normans do not make good keeping cyder, it is a win- 
ter drink there, being always made in the preceding autumn. 
For the Parisians, who love sweets, it is also mixed with 
honey, &c. sovas to be a corrupt and unwholesome shi 
Bing €: Re qeidignas 


oi ee Pi is. the fermented juice of the 
pear; and, when properly manufactured, is an active and 
pleasant liquor, resembling much champaign, after it has 

ir Fz iii . for 


viate this calamity, they give their orchards a nee gelt exposure, so as 
to check vegetation. When they expect a night of frost also, they kindle 
‘two or three large fires of brush, or straw, to the windward of the orch- 
ard, This easy expedient has often preserved the fruit, which otherwise 
would have been lost. Ditto. : 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. Il. p. 207.—In the Lancae’ 
shire Agricultural Report, p. 83. there is a receipt for making Pbeaucihi with 
—_— so as to produce a liquor of excellent quality. 
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for sometime been kept bottled, but it dete has the same 
exhilarating effects *.) Te 
- Perry, af’ properly peanereie and. inka a proper sence ‘on } 
general, reckoned a safer liquor than cyder, possessing less 
acidity. It is particularly recommended as counteracting 
the poison of mushrooms, or other fungous productions ; 
and, in that case, is improved by an addition of some spi- 
ritous liquor. It is said, that all liquors of this kind, 
swhich are liable to produce flatulency and acidity, are much 
improved by their junction with sugar and aati as 
sei and Bue fez 2. Tks agi ripg 
; £ 20 GRE aba 
5. Malt bemoans are deems that in eck early 
periods of history, the art of making a fermented liquor 
from barley, was discovered by the Egyptians, which was 
anciently called barley wine, (vinum hordeaceums) and was 
afterwards known under the name of northern wine, (vinum 
vegionum septentrionalium,) being principally used in north- 
ern countries; (indeed, in hot countries, cr in very warm 
weather it can hardly be made at all) ; and by some it has 
hai called the strength of corn, or /iguid bread. i 
In treating of this extensive subject, we shall consider, 
—1. The different sorts of grain of which malt liquors 
are made. 2. The different sorts of liquors made of bar- 
ley, and the ingredients of each. $3. The advantages re- 
sulting from the use of malt liquors. 4. The objections 
thereto; and, 5. Shall add some miscellaneous particulars. 
1. Malt liquors are principally made from sine as that 
grain 


* Both cyder and perry are sometimes adulterated with turnip and 
sarrot juice, an adulteration not favourable i in point of quality. 


+ Nisbet’s Practical Treatise on Diet, p. $17. a Normandy thay 
make a spiritous liquor, both from cyder and perry, which the natives of 
that country consider exccllent of its kind, 
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grain gives out the greatest quantity of sugar under ger- 
mination ; but beer is also made from the infusion of malt- 
ed oats, of malted rye, (which produces a drink lighter 
and more diuretic than the common barley beer), of malt- 
ed wheat, and, in some countries, of malted maize, or rice. 
Sometimes also different grains are mingled together, as 
oats with barley, by which the liquor is made more cooling 
for summer, and ‘consequently more wholesome at that 
season of the year *. In former times, it was not unusual 
to mix some peas with the batley, by which, strength was 
added to the beer, and it kept much longer +5 but, on the 
whole, it has been found most expedient, to make beer 
from barley alone, or the inferior sorts called beer or big. 
In the years 1800 and 1801, when the price of grain was 
very high, they were allowed to brew beer from sugar and 
molasses, but only table beer was attempted. 

wee ‘The great division of barley liquors is, into small sidlics 
strong beer, porter, and ale, to which purl and mum may 
be added, though not much used. be 
“Small beer is best calculated for common or general use, 
being less heating and stimulating than other malt liquors, 
and when used soft and mild, being an excellent diluent 
‘with food" but if it is stale and hard, it is very apt to pro- 


ep az 


duce 


~ + Venick 3 in. his Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, says, That beer made 
of barley and oats, in equal proportions, or two-thirds barley, and one of 
‘oats, is better than when made of barley alone, more especially in the 
shot seasons of the year, as it receiveth a singular cooling quality from 
the oat. 

A sort of beer has also been oe of rena ee malt, and one-third 
raw grain, but it is not much esteemed, being merely attempted in.con- 
sequence of the high duties on wes and must be drank in three or four 
ays after itis made. © 


+ Hart’s Diet of the Diseased p- 125. 
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duce edanliesy and bowel oe i which mary havé 
suffered. 
As this liquor, when fresh, Slvkade sian ae rae acids 
or fixed air, it is the most useful diluent for labourers, be- 
cause it cools the body, abatés thirst, and, at the same time, 
stimulates moderately the animal powers. It also affords 
more nourishment than water with acids, or Spirits, : and i ‘is 
found even useful in consumptive cases *. , 
Small beer ought not to -have an over proportion of hops) 
but should be thoroughly fermented and ‘purified, for all 
ate dregs must prove injurious to the animal system > 
~The celebrated Sydenham was accustomed iabetoy 
supper, a draught of small beer, brewed with hops, which 
he considered as less likely to breed gravel. or calculous 
matter, than the unhopped. He also took another draught. 
when going to sleep, in order to dilute and cool the hot | 
and acid humours lodged in the kidneys, which breed the 
stone. A large draught of small beer alsos prevents bloody 
urine, if likely to be brought on by exercise f. iY 
The strongest species of beer, is net so much in use now 
as formerly, owing to the introduction of that more fa+ 
_ shionable liquor called porter. It is still, however, brew- 
ed where the art of making porter is not known. Strong 


beer, 
‘Seth. 


* There is a particular kind of beer brewed at Ashburton in Devon- 
shire, very full of fixed air, and therefore known by the name of Ashbur- _ 
zon pop, which is supposed to be as efficacious in consumptions, as even. 
the air of Devonshire itself. 


+ Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 148. 


} Seé¢ Swan’s Sydenham, p. 590. It has been remarked, that neither 
stone nor gravel is known on the coasts of the Lothians, or of Fife, and 
this is attributed to the following circumstance. ‘That a weak and plea- 
sant species of malt liquor, which is lightly hopped, seldom kept long, 
and perfectly unadulterated, makes the common beverage in those dis- 
tricts. A 
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it is 8 said, ought A. have six, properties. i A plea: 
ta 2. Being clear ; and thin. ae ‘Thoroughly | fer- 
eee cs Old, and purged 1 from dregs. rs Of a me! 
ERAS; : ‘and; 6. “Made of good 1 materials * : 
: Strong beer i is accounted more nutritious than ° wine, and : 
try and; in. ‘moderate quantities; is of service as 
aw wholésome, feffeshing, and strengthening drink. fea 
ap 8 at s species of liquor known i in England under the name 
oF porter, is prepared in a peculiar manner ; “and besides 
the ingredients commonly used ‘in ‘malt liquors, other ar- 
ticl les are therein 1 mixed eis certainly was some years ago; 
not C only 4 4 palatable, but even as wholesome drink, and | 
rey ey agree with a weak stomach, when ale 
would 1 ot: tBu ut SINCE 5 such heavy duties have been j impos- 
ed) upon 1 malt liquor; it. has been greatly deteriorated, and 


sree Gs. 
ry be so A recommended as it was some e years 


att 
xt 


as ay 


give “it! in “many “easel; a “preference c over common fear 
and ale. ” Being, however, strongly impregnated with bit- 
ters ¢ of a narcotic kind, it was apt to induce drowsiness, 

Aegean | 7% : and 


om Eid 8 Via Recta ad Longam Vitam; p. 39. 
bee 7 Wei 3 ” 

ee In : a work, entitled Every Man his own Brewer; by Baiuel Child; 
Frdvets is an account of the ingredients used in making porter, and the pro- 
portion and expence of each; but it is hardly ot dae that all these 
ingredients, more especially the more pernicious articles, can be essen- 
tial in making porter. Somie of them, as the coculus Indicus, &c. dre 
prohibited to be. used by lawi—Accordingly, in a practical treatise on 
brewing; printed anno 1804, it is asserted, that, in addition to water, 
“inal, and hops, nothing. else is necessary, to make good porter, but 
liquorice root, Spanish liquorice, - and coarse fa ting mixed sugar or 
treacle. Porter is madeof high dried malt, or of malt burat with brush- 
wood; the hops are generally of an inferior gavality to that employed in 
inaking ale. 
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and, consequently, was improper wherever there is a ter 
dency to apoplexy, or-iffections of the head*. Porter re- 


quires exercise, and should not be drank too new. It is” 


doubtless more perfect, and more digeea bie: WHEN thode- 


rately stale +. 
The liquor called be was originally made in England 


of malt, barley, and yeast, alone. We are told by one of 


the oldest English writers on medical subjects, (Andrew 
Borde), that those who put in any other ingredient, sophis- 
ticated the liquor. It should never be drank under five days 
old. « It is,” he says, the natural drink of an English- 
man, but beer, on the other hand, which i is made of malt, 


hops, ‘and water, is the natural drink of a Dutchman, and 
of late is much used in England, to the great detriment of 


many Englishmen }.” 

There was formerly a strong prejudice against hops in 
England, and they were for a long time considered as per- 
hicious weeds. But they seem, on the whole, to be a use- 
ful addition to malt liquors. "Without hops, or some such 
ingredient, we must always drink our malt liquors, either 
new and ropy, or old and sour; hops also are useful, for 
the purpose of making the liquor light and well flavoured ; 
and without that ingredient, malt liquor would possess a 
clammy sweetness, or would soon turn sour and vapid. 


It is the hops that preserve malt liquor, strengthen the 


stomach 


'* Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentatia, Vol. I. p. 103. 

_¢ Economy of Health, or a Medical Essay, p. 39. 

_ }See Aiken’s Biographical Memoirs of Medicine in Great Britain, 
p- 58. Inthe same work, notice is taken of an old practice in England, of 


drinking a large draught of ale, the first thing in the morning, tor the 
benefit of the eyes, which is justly reprobated. 


Hart, in his Diet of the Diseased, p. 125, also states, that ale was 


brewed without hops. . But probably Wonawoee ground ivy, or some 
other bitter was mixed with its 
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“spp, and dissolve. the. viscid phlegm. ‘The addition 
‘of hops J has a tendency to prevent flatulence and diarrhova, 

“ which i is apt to occur where they are not used. Indeed 
q “hops, are. not only « of use for enabling malt liquors to be 


Mah é 


kept. to a proper. age, but, by some authors, have been. 
strongly recommended. for their medicinal virtues, possess- 
ing, gra steful bitterness, agreeable to the stomach, and be- 


cto ed WF aps i ee 


ing very s serviceable to digestion e 
_ According to Sydenham, small fee brewed suet hopss 
“ought t to be preferred to that which has none, though un- 
hopped : small beer, is smoother and softer, and hence better 
suited. to bring away the stone from the kidneys ; 5 yet that 
which i is brewed with hops, on account of the slight stip- 
ticity. it receives from the hop, is less apt to breed gravelly 
and calculous matter, than that which hag none, as being 
“more viscid and slimy, +i | 
Tei is not to be wmondered at, therefore, hate even hate should 
“at last. be brewed with hops; but having a less quantity 
Y 2. of 
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~ * Curties’s Essay on the Preservation and Recovery of Health, p. 69. 


nad Respectable authorities, however, are not wanting, who object to 
the use of hops. ‘The celebrated Darwin remarks, that a continued use 
of bitter medicines, as of Portland’s Powder, or of the Bark, is supposed. 
to induce apoplexy, or other fatal diseases. Hence, it would appear, 
that the daily use of hopin our malt liquor must add to the noxious quality 
_of the spirit in it; and, when taken to excess, must contribute to the pro- 
duction of the gamé disorders. Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. 785. Dr Falk 
also observes, (Guardian of Health, p. 147), that hops affect the nutritive 
qualities of malt liquor; and though the additional bitters may irritate the 
digestive powers, yet, from their similitude to bile, and a propensity to 
alcalescency, they must make malt Hquors in general hazardous; except . 
to labouring people, to whom the celebrated porter is a suitable drink, 
Sir William ‘Temple prefers ale-hoof, or ground-ivy, to.hops. See Code, 
_ Vol. IV. p. 355. An old physician, on the contrary; contends, that hops 
miake beer a kind of medicinal drink, gr eatly tending to remove obstruc-. 
tions, and to cleanse the blood from all ifs corrupt Aarne 3, ‘Venmer’a 
yi ia Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 38. 
vi 
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of that ingredient, it lies heavier on the stomach’; hén¢e 
more attention ought to be paid to its sage and fineness be 
- fore it is made use of. | , hae vad 

Formerly, they seem to have paid 3 more attention to the 
brewing of ale, than at present. In order to have i it proper= 
ly prepared, it was directed, that the liquor in which the 
malt was infused, should not be boiled, but the water made 
boiling hot ; nor should the hops be put into boiling water. 
In that way, only the finest and most valuable parts, both 
of the malt and of the hops, were extracted. Tt is by: over~ 
boiling, that beer heats the body more than ale 5 3 and, 
heuer the Hquor may keep longer, i it is” not so whole- 
some * Db Vachs: 

The te ale is now made from fine pale malt and 
"with hops of the finest quality ; it is more nutritious than 
’ beer or porter, as the malt used in bisa manufacture i is un= 
burnt. : 

The best ales are certainly more nutritious than beer. or 
porter+, but have a feverish tendency, and are improper 
for weak stomachs}. ‘They ought only to be taken, there- 
fore, insmall quantities, by valetudinary, sedentary, studious, 
or contemplative people. At the same time, good, ale, if 
not sophisticated, well fermented, and not too hoppy, may 
prove as beneficial towards a good chylifaction, as an.equal 
share of wine, but it equally requires moderation. _ ‘ 


Ale should sparkle in a glass, ei? the smaller the S bub- 


bles the better. | 
age 


$B) #2 


* Tryon’s Way to Health, p. 116. 


+ When the malt is slenderly dried, the ale is | pale § or ‘dyicsdieg mith the’ 
malt i is more roasted ; or amber when the two sorts | of malt are mailer to~ 
gether. Ody 


+ Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 148. 


# 
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fof : but old “ale i is ‘the most intoxicating *. 
RP ie Pees Rees LS 64 “4, 
ind of f medicated malt Tiguor, i in which worm- 
i ; ft iftts {} (38 
ee , bitters are infused. It. 36: ot 
ate eS 3a3> LE #5 
, 3 and is reckoned aoe unwholesome. 


3 


Bos a German fiquor. Ie is made of va- 
orts of § grain, | in the following proportions : ; To seven 
wheaten malt, add one bushel | of oatmeal, one 


Lhe ae ©) 


beans, and a wariety « of other atticles, 
A Hie thyme, &e. &e. also ten new laid 


j article ought to be infused i in sixty-three 


Spalldas oF water boiled down to forty-one. The English 
“métie, of. nating, this. sort of Tiquor differs considerably. 


eh 


‘But os n th \e whole, as. it is ‘not to. be accounted a whole- 


i 


‘some’ beverage, it 18 unnecessary | to dwell upon it more at 


DIE Pepe (s1)5 
:3 3. The arguments | in n favour of this species of Yiguid food 


are next to be considered. « PNR rie 
~ Malt liquors form the proper wine of this eninie ; and, 


‘if deprived « of their fixed air, and well hopped). they are 


“oth nourishing a and wholesome {. In these liquors | there 
aie ak ‘ e r Y 8 ‘ . . : are 
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 -* It is said that the word ale is derived from alo, to nourish. 
yr /Dr Cheyne remarks that a weak stomach can as readily, and with less 
pain, digest pork and pease soup, as Yorkshire or Nottingham ale. . They 
make, he says, excellent bird-lime; and, when simmered some time over a 
* gentle fire, make the most’ sticking and the best plaster for old strains, 
baeseind, ean be contrived. Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p..60, 
His antagonist, Strother, observes, in reply, that all farinaceous sub- 
“stances will do the same. Strother on Health, p. 72, 


~~ Trotter on Drunkenness, p38, 29. 
} Turnbull's Medical Works, p. 105, 


% 
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are pusadince of emulgent nutritious patticles, which are, 
easily converted into the condition of Solids, and are able 
to afford us flesh as well as dilution. Indeed, malt liquors, 
properly prepared, are SO balsamic and ‘nourishing, That 
they often make up for the scarcity and coarseness, of the, 
meal. bra 
‘Different sorts of sa liquors are Et: for different pur- 
poses. Small beer, if made from the first of the malt, wi vith 
a moderate proportion of hops, and not kept. too long, i isa 
useful drink at meals as a diluent ; 5 and the stronger sorts, 
as beer, ale, and porter, provided they. be not too strongs 
are wholesome, refreshing, and strengthening drinks ; 5 but 
are of so nutritious a nature, that they are best, calculated 
for persons who lead a busy, active, and laborious life, than 
for the indolent and nervous. pe ee. 
id | is a common ‘observation, that fea who’ ‘drink matt 
liquors, are stronger than those who drink wine ; 5 and to 
those who are trained to boxing, and other athletic “exer- 
cises, old home-brewed beer is particularly recommended, 
drawn from the cask, and not bottled. he ” = 
Malt liquors have also been found of service, as a Pnedi- 
cine, in the typhus fever, and other disorders. Two or 
three English pints of strong beer, have been given ina ‘day 
for the typhus ; 5 and ‘the feelings of the sick were the best 
proofs of its effects. ‘They all agreed, that it did them more 
good than any thing. It has also been found, that bottled 
porter is one of the best ingredients in the diet of convalesy 
cent soldiers, and never failed to spheres them te te 
for duty *. 
Among other advantages that malt liquors have over 
wine, are the following : that they can be made at various 
1 oC OAR Ie ae seasons 
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* Trotter's Medicina Nautica, Vol. I. p. 293 
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seasons of the year, and not merely at one annual vintage ; 
“that! they, are of a more laxative nature 5 cae they may be 
“used with great advantage at sea, against that. great enemy 
“of the mariner, the scurvy ; and they have over plain wa- 

ter this superiority, that the water thus taken is ‘boiled, and 

hence freed. from many noxious ingredients which may be 
“found in plain water, but which, being mixed with the 
dregs of the malt liquor, and thrown aay are thus ex- 
. cluded from the body. , 

So much are those accustomed to this liquor, impressed 
sith these ideas, that Jackson, the celebrated trainer, af- 
. firms, if any person accustomed to drink wine, would but 
‘ty malt” liquor for a ‘month, he would find himself much 
the better for it, and would soon take. to the one, and aban- 
don the Beer: 2, 911" | 
4, This species of drink, however, has may Bias 
urged against 1 ae “4 

‘Galen and Dioscorides, two celebrated ancient physi- 
| cians, ‘condemn malt liquors as unwholesome*. But it is 
“probable, that in ancient times, they were not much ac- 
quainted with the art of preparing them, in the best manner. 

It is objected to the use of those liquors, that they have 
"a tendency to produce corpulency ; and it cannot be de- 
“nied, that strong ale or beer, when taken in great quanti- 
“tes, without a sufficient proportion of exercise, must ren- 
“der a man fat and Pit? +. Without’ ‘labour, or exer- 

Side Sa ” Ya cise 


.* Galen, Lib. VI. Sump. Medic. Dios. Lib. H. cap. 80, and 82.—Malt 
banors are called by this author, Zythum et Curmi, 
oe The drinking of beer absolutely requires exercise ; and it is knewn, 
“that a person who used to drink three, English quarts of porter a-day, 
' without exercise, his mind at the same time constantly applying, from ex- 


wess of study, and the porter he took, he brought onan obstinate diabetes. 
=~ Valangin on Dict, p. 134. 
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. cise also, that excess of nourishment, which, bi Jiquors_ 
contain, produces heaviness and torpor of mind 5, ais the 
d rinkers thereof are duller, and more phlegmatic, than th hose , 
_ who confine themselves to the use of wings, Be their un- 
derstandings become enfeebled.. | tie j Sy eas., 
‘Thick beer, i is highly i improper for those, whe. are aflict- 
ed with the gravel, and malt liquors are said to, breed the ‘ 
stone * *, ; but that can only be the case, when they re drank ; 
ina thie and muddy state, hot properly fermented, and 1 
drank too new. Indeed, Cyprianus, | an eminent, cutter for 7 
the stone, ‘observed, that none who drank mal liquor salely, ely 
ever came to him as affected with that. disorder ; 5 and, tgs, 
proper to remark, that it is. never heard, #6, among brew 
house servants te | ested ody 
Malt liquors, seldom agree ell with sedentary ¢ orbilious 
persons, and are highly improper for the “corpulent and 
asthmatic, or those eit, are liable to giddiness, Or. other 
complaints in the head. From the: variety of modes, also, 
which these liquoxs are prepared, they are very unsuitable — 
: drink to those who are very much addicted to travelling, * 
2S the nature and quality of the Higuos differs, almost i , 
every stage. sacande ot ay niga ae 
it Teas farther objected, that new eer ote those. wha 
have weak bowels, and. that when it 18 kept long, At is apt 
+o become sour and vapid, 50. that there i is but a medium 
time when it can be drank to advantage. % eo eh 
In countries where wine is produced, beer is not only 
considered as a bitter and disagreeable drink, but as occas 
sioning the scurvy » the leprosy, and other disorders.—In 


such 


sep | 


5 


' Beer, when asa to excess, is apt to tint stones in ie gall-bladder ; 
but this Jast effect may be prevented by the Loan use ae by aang Pe ~~ 
Valangin on Dies, p19. 84 . 


. wor ait | 
+ Sedgew: ck’s Treatise on Liquors, p. 372, a. pant 
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pe 
me sc ieiaaiaeh however, there, 4 must bea PES judice against 


_the liguor the same pains are seldom taken in ‘the manu. 
facture of it; and, indeed, owing to the heat of Ane! Sie 


mil Byte OD 
= 


freee is impossible tpi it. jner eel SO. nape Ws, 


_more injusious t Rothe health, to ied wien pi ee = | 
beer, or "porter, tl than with wine, 1 ‘the effects of the debeuch 
is continuing longer, than that pais Be any ¢ other. sits of 
pee? discs 
b#! “Qn the whole, Ee it tik peedetes vite the’ i 
ASR malt. Tiquor, | are more levelled at. the ARBs 
_th an th the proper use of that article. lorliptamaantl eit 
oe On the subject of malt liquors, ‘thee! are aT ee 
cellancous Observations, prlchs could not. be copptaieaded 
3¢ 2PM aay a culias 3 head. . 
Malt iquors are a, useful species ng jai to vt wreak, 
| “the ahaa thoHos, provided they; are not very subject 
to fla tulency, | nor troubled with diseases of the breast.— 
They are also. xecommended to wet. nurses. The sweet 
beers are certainly nourishing, “but the bitter sorts are 
strengthening : also, being beneficial. in a weak state of di- 
gestion ; 3 and those who live chiefly on vegetable dict, and 
_whose stomachs are weak or impaired, may be greatly i in- 
_vigorated, bya moderate use of strong, and bitter malt li- 
quors, a a purpose 1 which the common table beer ci cannot an- 
swe, a Ly 
The qualities and effects Si beer, depend. promi upon 
the particular | kind of | corn ;.the method of malting it ; the 
quantity of malt ; ; the quality of the water; the particular 
kind 


wath 


See ree ANN 
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* Tt is said, ‘that hogs ‘and poultry fed - at distilleries,a are sO iksased, 

that if they were killed at a certain period, their flesh would be unfit to 

eat. But this is owing to their want of fresh air and exercise, and their 
being almost entirely fed on the dregs, or refuse of the distillery. 
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kind of aromatic bitters put in to preserve it; and the mode 
of brewing, which varies considerably i in different countries, 
and even in the same town or street®, i 
When a full and complete fermentation takes aie? the 
viscid or nutritious particles in malt liquors are converted 
into spirituous, and the liquor becomes more stimulant and 
‘intoxicating, but less nourishing, and less viscid. In Eng- 
jand, malt liquors are, in general, properly fermented ; and 
when intended ‘for warm climates, the grain 1 is twice ‘mash- 
ed, and twice boiled. In German ales, on the contrary, 
‘dittle or no fermentation is permitted to take place; and in 
the Dantzick black beer, in Pert cay a half Act 
tation 1S allowed. ME Sods we 
‘Malt liquors are’ drank either from: the cask, or bottled: 
In the first state, containing but a small proportion of 
fixed air, it agrees better with the stomach, and does not 
: subject. it to flatulence and eructation 5 but bottled por- 
ter or beer, on the other hand, have their advantages, being 
better calculated to allay thirst, and ss useful 1 in maria 
habits +. bea oe A 
Wholesome ‘beer should be clear an limp, es not 
theady. The nearer it approaches to the nature of wine, 
the better. When it foams much, and makes a head, as 
it is called, it is a sign that it has been imperfectly ferment- 
ed, or that improper ingredients have been mixed with it, 
and, consequently, that it must be unwholesome. __ : 
Ale and porter of the best quality will, if properly ma- 
naged, keep twenty years sound. But all fermented li- 
| quors 


* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 126.—See also, Hart’s Diet of the Disr 
eased, p. 125; where a variety of other particulars are adverted to. 


+ There is much nicety in bottling and the treatment afterwards, as to 
which, see Nisbet on Diet, p- 310, . ) 
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quors Grderge: changes, and n more particularly in time ‘of 
eee Agen emo aed hicsoo) ¢ i Sith ypiasres 


oye Pes 


‘The: best time of ‘the year, ‘for yagi good beer, i is in 
toe on if: pheedye ceo Bt) MeN ay eed ® Py ooke) LIA Pie FESO St 


grape te warmer latitudes. “Ti is, therefore, apt to ‘disorder 
drat eeete 
“the stomach by a “slight” fermentation | afterwards in’ the 
‘Body, a process, that persons of weak neh GES can- 
“not 3 sufer without much { pain bi pag ve 
‘As small beer i is apt to become | sour in ‘warm weather, 
‘in its § room ¢ a pleasant’ beer may b be made, by adding to a 
a of sei ten quarts of water, and a pound of brown 
at, or a fe pint ‘of molas sses. After ‘they have been well 
ed, pour the Hiquor i into bottles, and place them, loosely 
daitat in 8 1 cool cellar. Ih two or ‘three days, it will be 
* fit for aus “A spoonful of ginger, added to the mixture, 
lettre inore lively, and agreeable to the taste}. ~ This 
“night be adopted i in the navy instead of grog. 
~ Malt liquors, on the whole,’ being so well calculated for 
the people of this country, it is a most unfortunate circum- 
stance, ‘that ‘the pressure of taxation, should prevent their 
being made of such wholesome materials, and i In so skilful 
ai manner, « as “was, formerly the case. It is rare that ore 
meets with pure ‘unadulterated malt liquor, except in the 
houses of old English families, where one sometimes par- 
takes of that real te ye wine, that was s formerly the boast 


of England. 


6. pea Beer rit article is ; made — a decoction 


oe? ‘ : to Aa 3 re! 3 " of 


* Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 38. 


+ t Rosh’ . soled into the Effects of Ardent Spirits, p. 22, 
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‘of the spruce fir. It is a powerful diuretic and antiscore 
butic, but it is too cold for some consti fubionasa Contain- 
ing a large quantity of fixed. air, it-Is- highly refreshing i in 
summer, and sits easy on the most debilitated _ stomach 5, 
but, from, its peculiar: be it is disagreeable to the a 
of many. 

_ Spruce, beer does not require any ‘malt rey to be. mix- 
ed with it, as some imagine from its name. The following 
As hi mode of RHINE A it, —Take of water 16 gallons, and 
isbnd, to the ota cold part, which should be sorely 
‘put into a barrel or other vessel ; then add 16 BORA -¢ of 
treacle or molasses, with: a few table ‘spoonfuls of, the. es- 
sence of spruce, stirring the whole well together ; He add half 
a pint of yeast, ; and keep. it in a temperate situation, “with 
_the bung hole open. for two, days, till the fermentation be 
abated. ‘Then close it up, or bottle it off, and. it. will be 
‘3 fit for being drank i in a few days afterwards. Tri is a power- 
ful antiseorbutic, and very useful i in long voyages; and, by 
.means of 'the essence, it can be prepared. with little diffe 
culty, i in places where. the spruce fir itself sign) Pe. got 


7. Honey Liguors.—That useful article hone. 8.4 not 
only of importance as food, but i 1s also extremely valuable 
from the liquors which may | be made from. it. | These are. 
commonly kBO Se under three names,—l. Hydromel. g. 

_Mead 5 and, 3. Metheglin. | 

Hydromel is made by boiling honey with water, and the 
addition of aromatics, as cinnamon, ginger, nutmegs, and 
cloves, without subjecting it to fermentation 3 consequent~ 
ly, it: does not, strictly speaking, come under the head of 

fermented liquors, but it was not worth while to Separate 
it from the other sorts of liquids made with honey. It 
may be used as tabie beer for common drink. 


Mead 
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: Mead i is made i in P shies same manner, but is subjected to’ 
férmetitation, by the addition of yeast, whence it obtains a 
vinous quality. “When kept to a proper age, it ‘Becomes 
clear, fine, and has a ‘pleasant. taste. “It is considered as 
particularly useful in nervous cases, being a a powerful cor= 
dial, and approaching, i in its nature, to the wines of Spain 
and Portugal ; though it differs from them in possessing, 
along: with its stimulant, a nourishing quality. It forms, 
therefore, the most proper drink for the aged and infirm, 
and i Be also ) peculiarly well suited to the winter season.— 
With m many constitutions, however, honey itself disagrees, oc 
casioning uneasiness of the stomach, and bowel complaints; 
wherever-that i is the case, mead forms an improper beve- 
rage, Eyen when it does agree, it should never be drank till 
it 1s fine, as it contains more | viscid parts than other vinous 
liquors, all which should be fully deposited before j it is tasted. 
~The difference between mead and metheglin, principally 
arises from the proportion of honey i in each. Mead con- 
sists of one part honey, and four times as much pure water 5 
whereas metheglin contains only two parts of water to one 
of honey, Besides the aromatics used in mead, certain 
herbs, as Tosemary, hyssop, thyme, dnd sage, are also mixed. 
with it; metheglin is said to be a liquor exceeding whole- 
some in the winter season, more especially for old people, 
having a singular property of heating the body and remov- 
ing phlegm, but it must not be taken 1 eae and ‘eda to 
be thoroughly fined me é . 
Liquors made of honey, are prepared i in the ibatest pos< 
aible perfection in Poland; in particular, that sort known 
fo igi sab PE ECON OT WIP. eOE No Ree = 


2 uu” atria ns .otksic: 4 ee bins Fe 

: + -Venner’s Via Becta ad Vitara ik on Pp. 44, Dr Falk, i, his ‘Guage 
dian of. Health, p-.147. says; that ‘well made, metheglin, is the. most gene’ 
rows drink in nature, suited to our climate. 
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there under the name of Lipets. It is clear, and sparkled 
like Champaign, and by many is thought superior to that 


far famed liquor, both in strength and flavour. The honey 


in Poland i is, in some districts, particularly Lithuania, of 
an uncommon good quality, which may account, for the ex- 
; cellence of the article manufactured from it feeaaes Salaela 


| de. Dastibled ar. drdent Spirits. 
Tue last, and undoubtedly the most fatal discovéry, in 
the art of making liquor for the use of man, is that of ar- 


dent spirits ; ; an invention which, it were to be wished, 


had never been made, from the various pernicious conse- 
quences which have resulted from it. In some particu- 
lar cases, spirituous liquors may be of use in medicines 
and sometimes even diet, but Haller is disposed to in- 
clude them, among the poisonous; rather than the useful 
liquids *. 

It is supposed, that the art of procuring aidaints spirits by 
dicUaiion was a discovery of the Arabian chemists. They 
obtained it from rice, whence it took its name of arrack. 
At present, it is generally procured by the distillation of 
fermented liquors. In France, it is drawn from wines 
cyder, and perry. In England, and in Germany, { from malt 
liquors; and, in this country, and the West India islands, 
from sugar and molasses. Ardent spirits, from whatever 
substance they are obtained, are found, if freed from their 

_ volatile 


* Physiol. Vol. VI. p. 251. The pernicious effects. of spirits. upon 
horses, have been very accurately ascertained, by the experiments of 
Pelger; and indeed they proved to be as injurious;'as various poisons tried 
at the eametime: See Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol/ Il? Essay VII. p. 26." 


i ae 
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volatile oil, to be essentially the same. - By repeated dis- 
tillations, they are more completely purified, and then they 
obtain the Arabic name of alcohol *. b 
There is a very little difference between one ‘spite and 
another i in their effects, though there is a variety in regard 
to their taste and flavour. This subject, however, has 
been frequently discussed, owing to the interested views of 
the. dealers in spirits. ‘Those who imported brandy, took 
care to trump forth the virtues of that article; whilst the 
‘West India merchants and planters, on the other hand, 
‘thought it necessary to publish a defence of the superior 
qualities of rum +. In general, however, it has been re- 
marked, that brandy is the most bracing and stomachic, 
and the best calculated for medicinal purposes, for instance, 
in the preparation of Ractutes: &c. Gin and whisky, or malt 
“spirits in general, are’ the most diuretic and sudorific, and, 
when properly prepared, are the best calculated for inter- 
nal use in cold and damp weather; rum and arrack, are 
the most stiptic and heating, and the most likely to occas 
sion complaints in the head, more REPS if ode to 


excess. t 
The 


* In the Annales de Chymie for July 1806, (Tom. 95), there is a report 
regarding spirits, considered as a drink for the use of troops, by the cele- 
brated Parmentier. ‘The object of this report was, to ascertain, whether 

brandy, (Veau de vie), or pure spirits of wine, (alcohol), is the fittest for the 
use of troops. ‘The result of the report is, that it is most for the advan- 
tage of the government, and of the soldier, to distribute the natural spi- 
ritous liquors of the country, than spirits of wine; or, in other words, to 
give brandy 1 in the wine countries; spirits made from cyder and perry, ia 
Normandy ; ; and made of corn in Belgium and Holland. 


+ See an Essay on Spiritous Liquors, with regard to their effects on 
Health, in which the comparative wholesomeness of rum and brandy are 
particularly considered, hy R. Dossie, Esq. 


‘+ Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria, Vol, I. ?p- 106, The 
intoxication produced by brandy is more lively and furious, and that, 
from rum more stupid and beastly. 
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The qualities. of all these “different sorts of spirits are. 
much improved by long Keeping 5 ‘e and, indeed, I have 
tasted whisky above forty years of age, which had thereby’ 
obtained the softest and most balsamic qualities ; and 
brandy, that had been kept i in a cask for above Afty years, 
had its quality thereby materially improved. ms 

Ina medical point of view, spirits” have some advan- 
tages. “When taken judiciously, they are of considerable 
service in preventing the bad effects of a moist and cold 
atmosphere, of pestilential vapours, of very unclean oce 
cupations, of a damp military camp, and occasionally, too, 
of a temporary abstinence of food. “They are also of use” 
in ‘making a number of medicinal preparations, as elixirs, 
tinctures, esserices, &e. $ and, when applied outwardly, 
great | benefit is derived from them, in preventing the bad 
effects of cold and damp, and restoring warmth and cir= 
culation. But the bad effects of habitual dram drinking, 
as summed up by Haller, greatly overbalance these advan- 
tages *. 

Spirits are 2 principally of use in three cases ; Te AS a 
cordial; when the body has been suddenly exhausted of its 
strength, and a disposition to fainting has been induced.— 

2. When the body. has been exposed for a long time to 


wet : 


* It is a custom, he observes, which, if hie ay ie in, contracts ‘the 
stomach itself, and the passage from the stomach into the intestines. It 
also renders the fibres of the stomach callous and fragile, and insensible to 
every stimulus, even that of hunger. It. contracts the diameter of the 
vascular system in’general. It narrows the air vessels of the lungs, even 
toa third of their former size. It tends to coagulate all the humours of 


the body, the aqueous excepted. It produces ossifications of the tendons" 


and arteries, and, in some instances, of the. pleura itself, and often brings | 
on schirrus of the whole viscera and glandular system. _ It induces also! 
tumours, convulsions, and palsy, of the nervous system. —Vide Haller’s 
Physiol. Lib. XIX, ‘sect. 3; 


C B45 4 
ere. 
aa weather, more ‘especially if i it be endteads with: cold: 


ere ay m moderate | quantity of spirits ‘is not only safe, but 
: highly proper, to obviate debility, and to prevent a fever.— 
They’ will more certainly have those salutary effects, if the 
feet are at the. same time bathed with them, or a half pint 
of ‘them poured | into the. shoes or boots *; and, 3: In those 
calamitous cases, when. any exercise that can be obtained 
is insufficient for resisting cold, wet, &c. | Thus, we find, 
in ‘the instance of the men whe were in the boat with Caps 
tain Bligh, after the mutiny, exposed, for nearly a month, 
to cold, wet, and hunger, what a powerful effeet even one 
tea-spoonful of yum daily had, in fortifying them against 
such hardships}. AS to spirits being useful in war 
weather, that cannot. be-admitted 5 for whether used mo- 
derately, or in excessive quantities, they diminish the 
strength, of the body, render men more susceptible of dis- 
ease, and unfit for any service in which great vigour or ac» 
tivity. is required. PEO ces ' i 
_ Formerly a variety of, vo cwere pki in ei fa 
Paianand in the apothecaries’ shops, which were not more 
medicinal than plain rum or brandy; but now that ab= 
surd practice is less frequent, even with the few Lady 
Bountifuls of the present generation, whose predecessors 
wasted much time and money, in distilling their closet cor- 
dials, and in poisoning their families, and half their neigh- 


ours, by iepeneits them§. 


in yu? DP ae igs aeer 


* Rush’s Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits. 
+ Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. p. 40.—Note. 


$ Rush’s Inquiry, p17. YetT understand it is pettiaeieea, that those 
mei who saw wood in. the burnitig streets of Florence, in the summer sea- 
‘son, will often drink brandy to cals their thirst, dlagat 8 than their ide 
pleasant wines, ts 


§ Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. £2, 
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_ There can be no doubt, that many persons have to date 


their first propensity to drinking, to the too frequent use 


of spiritous tinctures, as medicines, rashly. prescribed for 
hypochondriacal complaints. There are’ patients who} are 
continually craving. after medical novelties, or quack me+ 
dicines, and who are in the practice of taking every ; are 
ticle that is warming and cordial. 


It is a custom, not uncommon in some families, but 


particularly at feasts and. entertainments, to hand cordials 
round in thetime of dinner, though it is contrary | to all 
the rules of temperance*. It is deceiving the unwary 5 
for I am sure, there are many who drink /iqueurs, who 
would blush to taste brandy undisguised. Many of these 
tordials are impregnated with narcotic substances, which 
add to the noxious qualities of the spirit. Indeed there is 
hardly any ingredient infused with spirits}, water alone 
excepted, that does not render them more pernicious. 
The liqueurs are fortunately more used on the Continent 
than in Great Britain. They are more insidiously dan- 
gerous, as they are very palatable. Many persons of wort- 


thy and respectable characters have been insensibly and in- 


consciously led into the. fatal habit of tippling, by a fre- 
quent use of closet cordials and Bsriihes 
A 


. * Not only after the desert, but also about the middle of dinner, it is 
not unusual, at French dinners, to have a glass of Jamaica rum, worm- 
wood wine, or that of Vermouth, handed round, for the purpose of re- 
storing the appetite to its original vigour. After the desert, coffee 
and liqueurs, are generally served. See Pinkerton’ 6 Recollections of Paris, 
Vol. Il. p. 207. 


+ What is called ratafia ought to be particularly a ty . It is, made 
by infusing in the spirits the kernels of apricots, or bitter almonds, or 
even laurel leaf, by which means two poisons are taken at onces 


+ Adaizx’s Medical Cautions, p. 250. 


t a 4 
OK tespectable American physici any (Dr Rush), has write 
fen a's hort, “but valivablé treatise on this subject, w which 
bight tocbe reprintéd, and circulated in this country. He 
there considers | the effects of ardent. spirits, as they ap> 
pear in’ ‘aft’ of drunkes ANess 5 3 the chronic effects of their) 
habitiral use upon thé body; their effects upon the mind 4 
and their oie ‘upon “dhe property « of those who are ad- 
dicted to the usé of them; forming altogether a mass or 
combination’ of calamity; which would stagger the most ha- 
ie al “drunkard. Tt may be proper to observe, that in 
training men for athletic exercises, spirits are never allowed; 
on any’ ‘consideration whatever, not ever with water. 

“Be pernicious i is the’ use of spitits, that it has been often 
tecomimiended to’ Parlianient, totally to’ prohibit the manu= 
factitre' of them ; ; and, indeed, a concurterice of establish- 
ed ‘governments, ‘to prevent the maufacture altogether, ex- 
cepting in small quantities, for medicinal purposes, would 

be more litimane and philanthropic, than event the proposed. 
inion for'the abolition’ of the Slave trade*. 

We shall now proceed to consider, the nattire and effects 
of ardent spirits, either mixed simply with ioe or con 
verted into the liquor called punch: ised 

Spirits and Water:x—However dangerous the’ siscskianed 
taking of spirits unmixed has been accounted, yet the con- 
stant use of them with water, is perhaps amore fatal paces 
as the ree of the mixture is perpetually i increasing 

Ee ig’ aa } , ‘ule 


* Anintelligent corresporident has proposed it a8 a miost desirable re- 
gulation, that spiritous liquors should only be permitted to be sold, undi« 
buted, by none but the apothecaries, and then only to patients, in smalk 
quantities. It would answer every purpose of utility, and save many 
lives; if the merchants were only allowed to sell them at half the strength, 
er rather one third the strength of proof spirit, that is; about the 
étrength of strong grog. 
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until at last ’the ‘proportion of spirit will equal, if not’ exe 
ceed that of the water, and it becomes hardly possible, to 
renounce a custom, to which the stomach has” been, long 
accustomed... Oe <4 gay Seeeta eens + 
A respectable physician, (Dr Falcirieat vay written | a 
short, but valuable tract, in which this subject is particular: 
ly discussed. He observes, that some. medical men have 
unfortunately been led, to give a most exceptionable direc= 
tion with respect to diet, that of substituting brandy, or 
rum, diluted with water, for common drink ; and it is not 
only prescribed in extraordinary cases, as a temporary ex- 
pedient, but is frequently directed, in almost: all cases of 
any weakness in the stomach, or digestive organs, asa per- 
petual article of diet. He justly adds;-that no circum- 
stance ever occurred in medicine, more. injurious, to the 
science, or fatal to mankind; than eon id piece 
of advice. ae ; 
This. odious and insidious practice cannot be too strong~ 
ly reprobated ; and having seen many who: have severely 
suffered from it, I feel.it the more incumbent upon me, 
to give a statement of the arguments which have been urg- 
ed against the practice, and a refutation of iy which 
have been adduced in its behalf. | rides 
Such a custom 1s apt to produce, i in a a great. measure, all 
the bad effects. of habitual dram drinking. ‘The use of 
spirits in this way, 1s the more dangerous, as being more 
delusive; and is the more apt to be indulged in, as being 
often advised by the faculty. Besides, the consequences of - 
an excess, are not so immediat ely ascribed to their true 
‘ cause, as in case of habitual dram drinking, and of course 
not so likely to be guarded against. 
It is said, that. the mixture may be exactly proportioned, 
in point of strength, to malt drink, or any other liquor to 
which we have been accustomed; bat though spirits may 


be 
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he ¢ diluted to a proportionable strength, they cannot be 
equally i innocent with: those’ ‘liquors *. - They: are evidently 
mi ¢ inflammatory, and consequently, are more apt to pro- 
luce complaints in the liver, and other disorders. _ 

Cle is contended, that spirits may be procured every where 
in tolerable perfection, a and nearly the same in point of qua- 
lity, whic 8 “not the case with wine and malt liquors. 
Were > this admitted, it could only Sale a ean and 6c3 
casional 1 use of the mixture. IOeST., 

vit ‘is also said, that “spirits ‘and water are saex laa of 
either the -yinous or acetous fermentation, and that it also 
checks those fermentations i in other substances ; ; hence that 
it must be y highly serviceable in cases where the stomach is 
apt t to. o be tro troubled on ct Se But this cannot be ad- 
mitted. | |The presence 0 
tain ‘extent, necessary and useful, and serves important 
purposes an the animal economy. By guarding too much, 
therefore, against flatulence in our food, we are apt to 
bring ona af costive habit, the source of innumerable disor- 
ders, and. a habit which spirits and water has-a peculiar 
tendency to occasion or to aggravate. 

It is also said, ‘that this kind of liquor is iaken, without 
inconvenience, by the inhabitants of our West India islands, 
and by our seamen. But this arises in a great measure 
from necessity. In regard to the West Indians, they genc- 
rally mix their spirits and water with sugar, and some acid. 
fruit, which corrects the heating, and noxious qualities of 
the spirits ‘and. they live more on vegetable diet, than those 


Renstally do, to'whom that sort of liquor is recommended 
LB: 


air in the intestines is, to a cer- 


in 


* It is universally ne. that the constitutions of those who indulge i in 
the use of wine or malt liquors, are more tobust than those w house ‘bran- 
dy, or rum diluted with water. 
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jn Great Britain*.' Besides, the state of health enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the West Indies, where they are so sube 
ject to cramps, palsies, consumptions, and. other disorders, 
furnishes no argument in favour of that beverage. As to 
our seamen, it is well known, that, whenever it. RAN: ey 
be got, beer is giyen them i in preferences c+ sich 
An account of a case ‘connected with this eublecty: is 
given by Dr Valangin, which ought to be generally known. 
A respectable lawyer, through custom more than choices 
had got into the too fashionable mode of drinking brandy 
and water, which destroyed the balsamic qualities of his 
blood, depraved his appetite, depressed his spirits, and 
dried up his nerves to such a degree, that he could hardly 
support himself, without having daily recourse to the same 
liquor, till a severe fit of the gont, attended with a train 
of nervous and spasmodic complaints, was very near des- 
troying him, But, by the advice.of his physician, he was 
prevailed upon to renounce this unfortunate habit, and 
benefited by the change}. It can hardly be doubted, in- 
deed, that this dangerous practice may, either at once, or 
gradually, be given up, and, in its room, that either toast and 
water, carefully prepared, or cold tea, or wine and water, 
or some species of malt Iquor, may be safely substituted. 
Pynch.——No species of liquor has beep more condemn- 
| e's) odd) othe, 


* ‘This subject is more fully discussed in Dr Falconer’s clipaieicosie: oa 
some of the Articles of Diet and Regimen usually recommended to Vale- 
tudinarians, p. 43, &c.—-It is said, that the late Dr Fothergill, . who was 
among the first that sanctioned this practice, declared, some time before 
his death, that he repented of having done’so, from the unfortunate habit 


some persons had acquired from it.—Adair’s Medical spn 2d edi- 
tion, p. 345. 


t Valangin « on Diet, p. 140, 
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ed*, or more loudly. celebrated, than punch. This drink 
gonsists o of spirits « diluted with water, and a certain propor- 
‘tio n of acid. and sugar, making (Be mixture of substances very 
“opposite. in their nature, being strong and weak, sweet and 
sour. Some contend, that half a pint. of. old strong beer, 
ina moderate bowl of punch, will mellow the fire of the 
-spir spirit considerably,. or that half a pint of green tea is a use- 
$a additional ingredient. Where the acid does. not. dise 
agree with the stomach, punch is certainly wholesomer 
than grog, (or spirits and water), or toddy, (which is grog 
with the addition of sugar)+. When punch is made in 
wperfection, the water should be thoroughly boiled, the 
Sugar, the water, and fruit, should be well mixed before 
the emp sine etandes fruit used should be ripe and 
- generous. wishing aap. 

ics ye i was some years ago the principal liquor drank, 
after dinner and supper, at Glasgow, (which I knew from 
having | been educated at the university there), I thought it 
right to inquire into the effects of that practice, on the ge- 
meral health of those who took. it, and whether it had any 
particular effect in producing, or preventing, the gout or 
gravel. The answers to those inquiries, differ so much 
from each other, that it is impossible to draw any positive 
conclusion from them, though, on the whole, the evidence 

seems to be rather favourable to the article in question. 
it appears from these answers, that the most opulen. 
Z4 ~~ merchants 


* Cheyne in his Essay on Health, p. 55, says, That, next to drams, no 
liquor deserves to be more st1GMAT1zED, and banished the repasts of the 
tender, valetudinary, and studious, than punch, It is a composition of 
such parts, as not one of them is salutary or kindly to such cenriintions, 
except the pure element in it. 


+ It is remarked, that the drinkers of toddy get sooner intoxicated than 
$hose who drink punch, 
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merchants in that great commercial city, do not drink so 
much punch as formerly, wine having become a more 
fashionab'e drink ; and, instead of one overflowing social 
bowl, in the. preparing of which more attention was paid 
to the cookery, every guest now makes his own ee in 
a separate glass or tumbler.. | HENS 
The punch that was the ordinary drink of the visors af 
Glasgow, some years ago, was in:general made weak, with 
more or less acid, according to taste. Great care was taken 
to use none but the best old Jamaica rum. This kind of 
liquor might be drank in large quantities with safety 5 it 
passed freely off by the kidneys and skin; and seldom oc+ 
casioned a head-ach. Many persons, I'am informed, used 
this drink, for a great number of years, without feeling 
any bad effects from it, and arrived at a good old age, in 
health of body, and vigour of mind, “and I believe, (adds 
one of my informauits), that punch; is the safest of all 
drinks *%, SGA ee 
With some persons, the acid used in punch is found not 
to agree, occasioning heartburn, and’ unpleasant acidity in 
the stomach; but the effect can be easily corrected by a 
dittle magnesia... Persons who have injured the tone of 
their stomachs by dram drinking, or using high seasoned 
dishes, are those with whom the acid is most apt to dis— 
egree. The stone is a disease very little known in Glas- 
cow ; and the gout, hitherto, has been seldom heard. off. 
‘he punch formerly used, had little tendency to produce 
either of these diseases, unless where there existed a.strong 
, | .._. hereditary 


* Punch, says Dr Falk, Guardian of Health, p. 149, is an extempo- 
rary kind of wine; and, if judicious! ly made, there is no doubt of its be- 
yng the finest drink in the universe to the palate, but there is not a more 
pe mmicious liquid to the constitution, igen 
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Gitineieyreisposicenies it. They are now more frequent 
‘than i formerly, and will increase, as the luxury of the ei 
Co: wine, and strong ale, increases. 
rom another “respectable. quarter, I am ‘informed, that 
‘in the best ‘Society of Glasgow, neither wine nor punch is. 
drank to such excess as formerly ; that, in cold weather, 
‘some drink hot punch 5 in’warm weather, all drink it cold; 
‘nay, those who ‘value’ themselves on the superior flavour 
‘of their rum or fruit, drink it cold at all times. There-can 
‘be no punch without ‘souring, which is disused by those 
‘only whose stomachs cannot bear acids ; these drink toddy. 
+ Some do, and others do not take punch, both after din- 
‘ner and supper: “Every guest has the offer of it at both 
‘meals, and it is pretty generally used after supper, as well 
as dinner, but in the best sohadedd it 1s used peli ly on 
SHORE CCESIOrig, OR Beth 8 PO ae 
-’ There are many suppositions Reieains the Hiei anata es 
‘of Glasgow, in respect to living and disease, but in general 
‘more fanciful than just. It is very generally believed, that 
‘gout and gravel are less prevalent there, than in other great 
‘towns, but an inquiry into’ the causes thereof would lead to 
‘much discussion: “Besides drinking more punch than wine, | 
“the merchant of Glasgow, spends a great part of the fore- 
noon, in’ healthful exercise, by which he avoids many dis- 
eases, incident to those, who are daily cooped up in crowded 
‘courts, or in small apartments, among musty papers. 
~ Whatever are the effects of puach, taken in moderation, 
vet, when drank in great quantities, it must weaken the 
stomach ; and has a great tendency, when conjoined with 
other causes, to bring on the gout, the gravel, and other 
disorders of a similar nature *. 2 | 
Lares mot Sereraaeeints III. 
* Dr Adair observes, (Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 47). That 
. punch 
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{Il.—Or tHe Rovies To BE OBSERVED, AS TO THE Con- 
SUMPTION OF- Liquors, IN REGARD TO ‘Time ASR 
QUANTITY. 


? * S22. 


THE necessity and uses of liquid food Jena been already 
explained, and some account having thus been given of the 
different kinds of liquids commonly made use of, the only 
other point that remains to be considered is, the tules 
that ought to be observed i in shan to the celiniasienia 
thereof. wi yl cal Rs : Ne AAS RA RM 

It ‘is universally: saad ape excess in liquid foie sa is 
less dangerous than in solid ; but that does not justify ex- 
cess in either, and when either the one or the other is too 
much indulged 1 in, aie consiequentep must, sooner or tater, 
be fatal. | cp 

‘The points to be considered under this nee He, 
are,—1. The total quantity of liquid food that ought to 
be taken in a day.——2. At what times that a should 
be taken.—8. Whether in a hot or a cold state.—4. What 
diluent is the best calculated for digestion ; and, 5. What 
miscellaneous rules ought to be observed in regard to drink-« 
ing. anal. ty oreo, 

1. Some advise those persons whose stomachs are weak, 
_ and. digestion imperfect, to take their food as dry as pos- 
sible, or to drink as little as they can of any liquid with 
their meat. But where this restriction has been attempted, 

it 


punch, which is a species of wine, is the safest manner of diluting ardent 
spirits; both the acid and sugar counteracting the stimulus of the spirit. 
It is therefore a-ssafer drink than grog or toddy. A very strong man, 
who drank grog instead of punch, found that his hand shook. Hes return- 
ed to his weak punch, and his hand became steady. 


is apt to produce, or to increase, a -costive laity the 
fou of so many disorders *. he | 
must be admitted, that i in general v we ea: too at 
Pe thereby weaken the activity of our digestive powers £} 
but there are some persons, on the other hand, who drink 
Tittle at meals, and Tarely 2 at any other time. We are told 
of none: yoy ung man, in particular, who, | for a . considerable 
AC se .of | time, had not. drank with his meat, in’ consequence 
of which, he had a very florid complexion, and_a scorbutic 
eruption all over. his body. It thence was evident, that 
there was too great a proportion of the red part of the 
Pi plood to the serum, and he was freed from the eruption, 
_merely by drinking with, his meat, without any: osheri re- 
~medy {. — ers horers “biies Pa veteres| 2 Es al a 
gsi zis -assested,. that. some. coal-heavers wa porters in 
‘London, will consume four. gallons of ale or porter in the 
_ space of twenty-four hours. This quantity could not be 
long continued. A marine, in a King’s ship, was accus- 
 tomed to drink four gallons of beer in the day ; ‘but he soon 
Brew bloated and stupid, and died of an apoplexy §. 
One of the most extraordinary instances of Picbine on 
pein is that of Mr Vanhorn, a Flamburgh merchant, 
fermen] of Broad Street in tgeton who used to fre- 


“ial 


* Falconer’s Observations on some of the Articles of Diet and Regimen, 
Bi, - 


_. $+ The trainers to athletic exercises remark, that drinking much, swells 
the belly, is bad for the wind, and encourages soft unhealthy flesh. 


¢ Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of Human 
Bodies, p- 65, In the Medical Transactions, Vol. II. No. 19. p. 275. 
there is an account given of Mr Thomas Wood, a miller of Billicary in 
Essex, who hardly took any liquid food at all, but this was a very parti-. 
cular case, with a view of reducing corpulency, 


§ 'Frotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 157, 
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quent the Bull-inn, Bishopsgate Street. He continued to 
do so, and presided at a daily meeting there, for three and 
twenty years successively. During the whole of that time, 
(two days only excepted, when called off to attend family 
funerals), he drank in that house four bottles of red port 
wine per day, and began’ a fifth. Inthe space of three and 
twenty years, it is computed, that he drank, in ail, thirty- 
five thousand : six hundred and eighty-eight bottles, or ifty- 
nine pipes of red port *. "It does not appear, that Mr Van- 
horn: found this regimen favourable to longevity, indeed it 
is more than probable,’ that it cut him off before he had 
lived half a century. “Tt is incredible, what pleasure any 
individual can feel, in such abundant potations, in the course 
of which, he resembles more a cellar than a man, for there 
are many cellars that never contained what this man’s sto- 
mach must. jie done, tiny 2h nt tad pipes of mead 
wine. | : ‘ 
Having stated these extremes, we shall now sige of to 
consider what is the proper medium. | 
The principal uses of liquid food, evidently are, to dilute 
the solid food, and to preserve the blood in a proper state 
of fluidity. The proper proportions between the two sorts 
of food are thus stated by an intelligent physician. if we 
suppose the whole weight of solid food, in twenty-four 
hours, to be a pound and an half, then double that quan- 
tity, or three pounds of liquor, one pound to consist: of 
strong liquor, and two of some aqueous fluid, will, ona 
, medium, be'-sufficient to:dilute the solid: food abundantly. 
A larger quantity, he observes, would but distend the vessels, 
‘and ‘carry off the finer parts of the chyle by water, or per- 
spiration, which are constantly, and necessarily increased 


by 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. LXXI. p. 591, 
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by an over dose. of fluids. A less. quantity than what: is 
above stated, would not sufficiently dilute the food, or PRE 
serve the blood’ ‘in! ja°state of. fluidity *. ae . 

» Some will object t to the smallness of ron rensie: but: it 
is to be observed, that. three pints per day, is all the quan- 
tity allowed t to. boxers, when trained to athletic exercises +, 
a nd, ‘consequently, i is: sufficient for the acquirement :: and, 

e preservation of strength in this climate. Three pounds, 
however would be found too small. i in hot, _countries, or in 
cases. where. the individual is obliged to undergo great la- 
bour,. and, “consequently; where the peaplation must be 
abundantly supplied f.000,0 earl | (Bia 

- Some. will object to the proportion: -of uReed two oe one. 
But i it. appears, from Robinson’ 3 Dissertation on the food 
and discharges. of human bodies, that this is the medium 
rate. of. those; who have tried accurate experiments with 
liquid and. ‘solid: food... According to Sanctorius, but he 
reckons ita dispropoition, the drink to the meat was above 
ten to three i in temperate bodies; ’ Cornaro’s drink to. his 
meat, was as: seven fo six. .Mr Rye’s, in winter; as four to 
three. Dr Lining’s, at a medium for a whole year, as 
eleven to three ; 3, and -Robinson’s. drink, to his meat, as five 
to two. A mean taken from all these, makes the drink to 
pi meat to be as sige is to 10%» above two to one, a pro- 


iperon, 


* Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p- 68. 


- + ‘The ancient athletz were allowed a very small quantity of fluid; and 
_ this dry diet, a8. it was cailed, seems to have constituted an essential part. 
of their regimen. . See Dr Buchan’s Paco in the Code of od 
Vol. Il. Appendix. 

| $ Smith, the celebrated Yorkshire trainer, recommended from three to 
four pints of good old ale, with a toast, to be taken at different times in the 
course of the day. In regard te wine, in cases of diarrhea, he allowed a 
few glasses of red port per day; and, for three or four, days, previous to 
the conclusion of the training, a gill per day of mountain wine to be taken 
at twice, 


E Soe" die 
portion which Robinson kept in a number of the Sa 


ments he tried. | 
Many doe suppose, that it’ 15% ef. ttle Siskel clone 


what quantities of liquids they take, being so easily digest- 


ed; but this is a mistake, for wine, and other strong drinks, 
are as hard to digest, and Tequire nearly as much labour 
of the concoctive powers, as solid’ and: strong food itself. 
we it’ is sails to pico that nia byatp sti: cary Heat 


- 
Se 


the By and by that means, cae a stniaeaee fot rovers} 


colics, gout, and several chronical distempers*.. ‘This: eee 


the advantage of having them properly diluted: — 

As to quantity, it is justly observed by Arbuthnot, ne 
the great secret of health is, keeping the fluids, in due pro- 
portion, to the capacity and strength: of the channels, through 
which they pass. But the danger id less, when the quan- 
tity of the fluid’ is too’ small; than when it is great. Fora 
smaller quantity of fluid will pass, where’a larger cannoty 
but not contrarywise +. Hence it appears; how essential 
it is to avoid excess in quantity, and that it is: ‘better to: be 
yather under, than over’the mark: | 

2. It is recommended, asa’ good general rule, to drink 
when one is thirsty, as: thirst denotes the’ want of liquid 
nourishment; but it is 2 much better system, unless in’ 
very particular circumstances, to drink only with solid 
food, and never on an empty stomach, or after long fast- 
ing. ? 
In ancient times, it was considered: to be a useful prac~ 
tice, to take, between meals, a large draught of white or 


Rhenish wine, or stale beer, in order, as it. was said, to 


wash 


* Lynch’s Guide'to Health, Pp» 2235. 
+ Arbuthnot on Aliment, p 167, 


: 
-. 
4 
; 
: 
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wash and cleanse out of the stomach, the relics of the food 
that formerly had been eaten, and to promote the distribu- 
tion of the chyle* *, But this habit is now given up. The 
ancient customs also, of drinking fasting, both morning and 
evening, arid of taking a Beas the at going ¢ to bed, are all 
happily exploded. Aijithn Aiea’ 

arene quantity of liquid: ‘Soe, at ie sliced mine Maeels 
of breakfast, dinner, and supper, ought to be nearly the 
same; but more at ‘aati than either at supper or break- 
frites) gk 4s « Peet 2 oe ae ” 
“ It is a good ie, to. aiink little and: oftett at meals, ra- 
ther than a great draught at once; afd hence the modern 
custom of using small glasses, i is better than the old one of 
drinking out of large tankards, which tempted many, to 
take a greater quantity. of drink than was necessary. 

WF he meals ought to be as regular as possible+. The stomach 
thus gets inte the habit.of expecting food at a stated hour, 
and will be: better prepared to digest it. The irregularity 
of the meals in London, has been long considered a very 
material disadvantage to those who are exposed to it. 

It is much disputed, whether drinking wine in time of 
dinner, ought to be practised in this country. Dr Trotter 
calls it downright pampering, and contends, that it vitiates 
the taste and healthful appetite t. On the other hand, it 
is asserted, that one or two glasses ik be taken during: 

is dinner, 


-* Venner’s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 192. 


+ There is no impossibility to enforce regular hours, even in London. 
A near relation, and particular friend of mine, (William Bosville, Esq. of 
Welbeck Street,) has laid it down as a rule, to dine at five o’clock previsely, 
and though his friends are numerous, and immersed in various avocations, 
yet they are hardly ever deficient in point of punctuality. On the subject 


of exactness in this Frarsct: see the Almanac des Gourmands, 1re. Ans. 
p. 112-274. 


¢ Essay on Drunkenness, p. 166. 
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dinner, | éven by. those who have' not reached theit. fortieth 
year, not only with impunity, but .even: with. advantage, 
provided the allowance alten dinners is itn, abridg- 
‘edit | : . | (Gata digsiag 
“When men are posite i: to athletic exekeises,: , they ¢ are “8 
sees not to take their liquor i in great draughts, | but. by 
mouthfuls at a timé, by which the quantity will quench 
the thirst better than if taken at'once. It/is probable, by 
following this rule, that they are enabled to-do with a. JeEY 
small proportion of liquid food. apetgat 
It is a question, whether it is better to take o one or two 
kinds of liquor, or a variety.. In England, excepting in 
very opulent families, you will seldom meet with above two 
or three kinds of wine, unless when a great entertainment 
is given ; whereas in France, there i 1s great variety, having 
different and peculiar flavours, more ‘or less acceptable to 
the stomach, at particular times, and with various ali- 
ments +. Unless where this system, however, is perfectly 
understood, a variety of liquors ought to be avoided. 
‘It ig much disputed, whether drink ought prineially 
to be taken with solid food, or after it; the French 
adopting the one practice, and the English and Germans 
the other. Of the two, the French mode is ‘certainly 
preferable, for it is very difficult, unless where regularity 


‘is punctually enforced, to rise from table, after having se- 


‘riously sat down to the bottle alone. The best rule i is, to 
give up drinking with the desert. | 
The 


nr see —— 


* See the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal for 1805, p. 78. 


+ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p. 205, where there is 
also a list ofthe various wines commonly used in France. It is observed, 
“p. 98, that the wine ‘called chalvis, is ‘particularly well aay te to ac- 
company oysters. 


(eer) 

The idea of quitting table with the desert, is objected 
to in ‘England, from the supposed impossibility of spend- 
g the evening with | any degree of pleasure or comfort, 
Ps ept in the company or persons, whose conversation is 
i ie by a cheerful glass. But this observation’ is 
only applicable to those, who have no resources in their 
own mind, , no domestic society to associate with, no books 
they can 1 take a pleasure in perusing, or no business with 
which: they” can be occupied. Besides, in large towns, 
there are pki generally public amusements, to which they can 


resort, for nha that time that assoc se ite i 
hen: geome : 


4 


gee much contraverted, whether liquids should be 
st ‘warm, or cold, ‘or even iced, where that luxury can 
e obtained. Tt isa good general rule, to take them rather 
tat in cold weather, and either cold or iced in warm; 
but that. system must be varied according to cHcaiibtaees, 
and ought not to be carried to extremes. 
It is well known, that the Chinese take all their liquids 
warm, grounding it on this idea, that, as the finids of 
the body ave warm, so should the liquids thrown into 
the stomach}. But, i in this case, various particulars ought 
besa Aa atl to 


Aires a eH ‘ ‘ * 
a | ; A ‘ » rs 


_ * An ingenious author bas remarked, that nothing is more desirable 
than to establisl a plan of social intercourse, independent of the pleasures 
of the bottle. The meetings should be made more promiscuous, than our 
‘usual parties, by the introduction of boys and girls, at the age when they 
begin to use their reason, a plan that cannot be at present attempted, 

as it leads young people to the habit of drinking some glasses of wine 


daily, at too early a period of their life. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. ll. 
Essay VIII. p.. 40. 


Dolzus, in his Essay on the Gout, remarks that he knew a gout 
y Yy ’ bd 
gentleman, who drank warm beer with great success for the gout; and 


the Chinese, who drink their water warm, are not subject to ahs dis- 
temper. — i i oh 
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to be taken into consideratiof. Broths, and soups, and 
liquids mixed with nourishing substances, ought certainly 
to be taken warm ; but, in regard to those liquids which 
are taken at meals, merely as diluents to our daily food, 
the cooler they are, the better for the purpose of strength- 
ening the stomach, and assisting digestion. If any liquid, 
however, is taken between meals, when the body is heated, 
with the view of quenching thirst, the liquor must either 
be warmed, or mixed with wine or spirits, otherwise the 

most fatal consequences may ensue. Pe Paes 
Taking liquids warm, promotes chylification, amet 
tion, and, what is highly beneficial to the economy, per- 
spiration. ‘Thus, as a spur to the animal function, it may 
sie the place of condiments, and consequently, must 
1ave many great and beneficial consequences. But a hot 
nee greatly relaxes the tone of the whole system; and 
though it may assist a depraved appetite, and promote per- 
spirability, yet it is an enemy to robustness and vigour *.. 
But, if it were admitted that liquids should be taken 
warm, yet nothing can be more pernicious, than the practice 
of taking them very hot. It spoils the teeth,—brings on 
the tooth-ach,—weakens the head and eyes, ruins the 
stomach,—and is attended with a Venaty of i mis- ; 
chievous effects. | 4 
The Asiatics, the Greeks, and Romans, ddunity drank 
their liquors cold, and they were taken warm only oceasion- 
ally, and chiefly by valetudinarians, when it was enjoined by 
their physicians as a necessary part of their regimen. © Se- 
neca represents the drinking of wine diluted and warmed, 
as 


* Falk’s Guardian of Health, Vol. I. p. 153—Camper, on the other 
hand, remarks, that a great quantity of tepid, or warm liquor, must do. 
more harm than thé ingredients can do good. It weakens the stomach, 
‘and injures the concoction of the food. 
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as proper J for a valetudinarian, but. intolerable. to: the dehis 
cate and | luxurious. - i Hippocrates enumerates the various 
bad effects arising from the continued abuse of warm dilut- 
ing g liquors ; ‘ and the. Rhodians, we are told, were remark 
cable : for their pale and effeminate complexions, which they 
acquired f from the. excessive, use of warm water *, The 
health of t the ‘Emperors Aucustus and Cauptus, enervat- 
ed by, the warm. SAI ENe as restored, by drinking their 


eee x a irik we dt 


Bel ey. 


» Not only did ‘the ecm see their liquids cold, but 
als0.v were accustomed. to take them. after being. immersed 
in snow, 1 in which p practice they have been imitated by some 
of, the moderns {. It appears, indeed, from repeated. ex- 
periences that iced liquors. ae not only grateful and salu- 
tary in hot climates, but are. often necessary to preserve 
health, by. restraining and. -moderating profuse sweats; 
(which ‘deprive the blood of its finer parts), and to make 
‘the other discharges and secretions more regular. Such 
liquors, however, are ‘particularly. dangerous to persons 
who have been previously heated by exercise, and are im= 
- proper in advanced age, or.in the colder seasons of thé 
year §. : 

4. The next point to he considered i is, ghat Ant is 
best calculated for digestion ? That i is a point difficult to 

* ascertain, a as any experiment out of the body, . €an give us — 
but little information regarding the processes. which take 


oy be Si neae Pa eae aa place 


et 


* It is singlat, that the samé remark may be made of the Chinese. 
t Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 154, 155. —The ancients wera 
of opinion, that heated wine inebriated much sooner than cold wine. 


t Sotne also cool their wihes by evaporation, a modern practice, deriv- 
ed from the East Indies, 


§ Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 172,--Ramazzini strongly 
inculeates the same doctrine: 
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place in the living stomach. ‘The following experiitienty 
however, may be worth recording :—The same quantity, of 
the same sort of meat, was put into four distinct glazed 


vessels, with a like quantity of water in the one, “malt ale 


in another, white wine in a third, and claret im a fourth 5 

and after some hours of cold maceration, and ‘frequent 
Stirring of each alike, the water and ale mixtures were 
the most changed, being somewhat softened, and- as. it 
were mucilaginous, (if either had the advantage it ‘was 
the malt ale), the white wine was less changed than both, 
and the other with ‘claret, was scarcely changed “at” all, 
unless to a greater hardness. The vessels, being after~ 


wards closely covered, were put on a gentle fire, and kept, . 


25 nearly au ‘possible, i in the same degree of warmth for se- 
veral horts.. The greatest advances towards a ‘dissolution 
‘were still made in the two first, the third much short, and 
the fourth still less*. This experiment, so far as it goes, 
3s certainly in favour of malt liquors and water, in prefer- 
erlce to wine, and of white wines over the red. . 4 

5. The following miscellaneous: ohare ‘are con- 
nected with rules for drinking. 

It is a necessary rule to observe, that when persons | are 
young and healthy, their drink should be water, or weak 
fermented liquors, but that the strength of ‘their drink 

‘should increase as they advance in years. ¥ 

Another rule to be observed is, that liquors, erie ie: 
grees stronger, may be allowed in the winter, than in the 
summer; to keep up, and to strengthen the tone of the 
solids and vessels, under an increased quantity of their con- 
tained fluids, in cousequence of diminished perspiration +. 


Cadogan 


* See Curteis’s Essay on the Preservation of Health, p. 81. 

+ Those who use too much strong stomachic wines, however, to pre- 
vent wind, are seldom free from it, nor from all the other disordess of in- 
digestion. . 
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re aie affirms, that whatever the advocates for a little. 
in every « day, t may argue | in its favour, they ; are most un-. 
4 oubtedly i in a very. great ¢ error be and that it. would, be 
much better, and safer, to drink ; a bottle, and get a little 
peryspnee. a a week: and to drink water only, or small beer, 
a4 | ot! a times 5 3 for, j in 1 the interval, nature might spray, 
| et e wine, a and recover entirely from j its eff ects * A 
B 4 spectable. physician, however, (Dr Falconer), pomsbiacet 
Ac this doctrine, as. not, likely to be of service to. the cause OF 
, temperance. _ The: ‘habitual use. of stimulants, he admits, 
is improper, and their. effects wear out by custom; but 
he ‘contends, t that wine, moderately’ taken, i is- most necessary 
as an anti tiseptic, ¢ to qualify t the putrefactive tendency which 
a Targe quantity ‘of animal fgod is aptto induce. He there- 
fore recommends, i in preference, the directions’ of Celsus, 
who advises a a person i in health 1 to confine himself to no fix- 
ed tues 5 to avoid 1 no kind of food commonly used 5 some- 
times to be 1 in company, and sometimes. to estrange him- 
self from it’ 5 ; “sometimes. to exceed a little in diet, and at 
others to live tea lacy ie 
“aie is a custom, which almost universally prevails in the 
northern: parts of Europe, to present a dram, or glass. of 
Siqueur, before sitting down to dinner. It answers. the 
double | purpose of a whet to the appetite, and an announce- 
| ment ‘that dinner is on ‘the point of being served up. As 
the: practice has continued so long, most probably it has 
been found : to answer the first of these objects, or at least 
to do no. harm ; f ‘and the other has the convenience attach- 
ed to it of letting those of the company engaged at cards 
AY a 3 fe : or 
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_ * Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, 6th ed. p. 61. 


+ Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s. Dissertation. on the Gout, 
p- 80. 


forsee. 


or billiards know, that they should stop without beginning 
a new game or party. Along with the dram, is presented 
on a waiter, little square pieces of cheese, slices of cold . 
tongue, and dried toast, accompanied with fresh caviar, &e. 

‘The celebrated Cullen, when far advanced i in life, found a 
similar stimulus necessary. After his dinner, which consist- 
ed chiefly of broths and fish, (as he could not eat animal Fatt 
from the want of teeth), he drank a pint of port daily, and 
concluded with a wine glass filled with white sugar, and as 
much rum as it could hold; so that he had fully half a 
glass of spirit. The same dose was taken every morning 
about twelve o’clock 5 and if visiting at that hour, he was 
accustomed to call for it, as regularly as when he was at 
home. It was never understced that his health suffered 
from that practice. ‘Taking a small quantity of spirits in 
this way, as a cordial, anda medicine, may be of use to 
old men, but it can never be necessary in youth, unless 
where persons gormandize more, or give greater latitude to 
their appetites, than’ they ought to do. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ir may be proper to conclude this chapter with some obz 
servations on drinking to excess, 

French author has written an eulegium on drunken- 
ness, in which he contends, that we ought to enjoy ou 
selves ;—that wine excites joy ;--that it is good for the 
health to be sometimes intoxicated, particularly for the 
old ;-—that wine gives spirit ;—that it renders a man elo- 
guent ;—that itis the means of acquiring friends, and re- 
conciling enemies ;-—that the custom of being intoxicated 
is extremely ancient,—and, that. it is justthed by the ex- 
gmple of popes, philosophers, poets, men of letters, warri- : 

: OTs, 
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: ors, sand statesmen. After going through these, and other 
topics, , he concludes with the rules which ought to be: ob- 
| served i in regard | to érinking, of which the following 1 is the 


substance. j 

nh, ‘The first rs, principal i is, not to be intoxicated often 5. 
ce which the authority. of Seneca is quoted. %. The se- 
cond is, to give way to that custom only in good company, 
that i is. to say, with one’s friends, and with persons of merit. 
3. The third rule i is, to drink nothing but the best wine, 
‘having five properties,—a good taste,—a good flavour,—a 
_clear colour,—age,—fame, or the credit of coming from a 
“country celebrated for its produce. 4. Drinking should 
only be indulged in at convenient times, 5. No person 
, Should be forced to drink, a species of compulsion which, 
“in some countries, has been prohibited by special law. 
6. ‘But the last rule j 1S best, not to push intoxication too far *. 

It is impossible, however, to justify intoxication, how- 
“ever i ingenious.the arguments that may be urged in its be- 
half ; and even under the restrictions contained in these 

rules. The author of this work cannot speak from experi- 
ence, of the destructive consequences of drunkenness, never 
_ having been himself intoxicated ; but from all that he has 
read, and all that he has seen, he considers it to be a 
most detestable practice, and the inlet to every vice 3 and 
that excess in drinking, is the principal source of many 
of the most fatal disorders with which the human frame is 


afflicted f. 


‘ 


fl 
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* See L’Eloge de l’Yvresse, one Vol. &vo. printed at Leyden, anno 1715. 


The rules in French are as follow :—* Regles qu ‘on ies garder en s’eny- 
wrant. 1. Pas souvent. 2. En bonne compagnie. . Avec de bon vin. 


4. En tems convenable. 5. Ne forcer personne a ‘ea 6. Ne pousser 
pas l’yvresse trop loin.’ . 
+ Weare told by M. Muret, that he had the curiosity to-examine the re- 


gister of deaths in one town, and to mark those whose deaths might be 
imputed 
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It has been remarked, that vice is more ingenious than 
virtue, and has numerous stratagems, by which she attacks, 
and too often vanquishes her ssimpk: zity. Among these, 
the custom of pledging during meals, and drinking toasts 

afterwards, are certainly the most dangerous ; ; being cus- 
toms, which seem to promote social intercourse, and are 
accounted marks of friendship, The inventor of toasts, in 
particular, may justly claim a nich by the side of any hero 
whoever deluged the world with slaughter ; and if the pes- 
tilence had been a human invention, he might. certainly be... 
stationed by the side of its great founder *. ae] } 

Formerly, indeed, not only stratagems - were used, but 
even compulsion, It was not uncommon to have a large 
goblet, called a Constable, placed upon the table, 7 in tervorents. 
which he who flinched from his glass was obliged to drink, 
however unequal to the task. So that sooner or later in- 
toxication was unavoidable +. But the case is now greatly 
altered, even in countries, of old the most addicted to in-. 
temperance +. | AiR. 

Drunkenness 


= 


imputed to drunkenness; and he found the number so great, as to incline 
him to believe, that hard drinking kills more of mankind, than pleurisies 
und fevers, and all the most malignant distempers. Price on Rever~ 
siouary Payments, Vol, IL. p. 250. 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. Il, p. 349.—Regarding toaste, 
Camden in his Annals, under the year 1581, has the following remarkable 
observation. ‘* The English, who hitherto bad, of all the northern 
nations, shewn themselves least addicted to immoderate drinking, and were 
commended for their sobriety, first learned, in these wars in the Nether. 
lands, to swallow large quantities of intoxicating liquors, and to destroy 
their own health, by drinking that of ethers.’ Iam much afraid that 
some later wars in the same countries; have not greatly encouraged so- 
briety, ‘The Roman armies were allowed only vinegar and water in all 
their expeditions; yet, with this simple beverage, they conquered the 
world  ‘Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 140. 


j See Watkinson’s Philosuphical Survey of Ireland, p. 40,41. The 
canstable 
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“*“Drankenness prevails more in cold chistes than in warm; 


physical causes may, ina great measure, explain this cir- 


cumstance. Heat is one of the great supports of animal 
life ; it bestows on the mental faculties cheerfulness and 
vivaelty 3 ; and the inhabitants of hot countries are observed 
to be more gay and volatile, than those of the northern re- 
gions, As heat supplies abundant stimulus, the constitu- 
tion, therefore, needs less excitement from diet. But the 
shivering native of Lapland or Labrador, whose tempera- 
ture of climate, for a great part of the year, descends be- 
neath the freezing point, feels an unusual glow and ani- 
mation from a spiritous potation,-which he cannot obtain 
from his wintery skies. His atmosphere thus conspires to 
make him a drunkard, because, when he first tastes a be- 
verage that imparts cheerfulness and strength, he is not 
aware, that it is the first step to a course of indulgence that 
must ultimately impair his health, and abridge his under- 
standing. Dr Falconer, in his essay on climate, says, 
s¢ If we go from the equator to the north -pole, we shall 
find this vice increasing together with the degree of latitude. 
If we go from the equator to the south pole, we shall find 
drunkenness travelling south, exactly in the same propor- 
tion to the decrease of heat Gs 

i Some 


constable was formerly usual in other countries besides Ireland, though it is 
said to have originated in that hospitable country. ‘There was formerly 
a most detestable custom at Edinburgh, of saving ladies, as it was called, 
on St Cecilia’s day, or striving who would drink the greatest quantity of 
wine to the health of different beauties; and she, to whose health the great- 
est quantity was drank, was “ the delle’ of the season. 

Some require no compulsion, and are hardly ever intoxicated, but 
are, what. Trotter calls sober drunkards, drinking a gr eat sensicticch every 
day, but never to the pitch of intoxication. 


* Trotter's Essay on Drunkenness, p- 138. 
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Some intemperate men, it has been remarked, have 
lived to a great age. ‘That some drunkards have numbered 
eighty years and upwards, there can be no doubt.—But , 
what kind of life has that been? Half the time must have 
been spent under the impression of deranged intellect ; 
and their sober moments, if they had any, must have been 
a continued repetition of mental disquietude, dejected 
spirits, and gloomy apprehensions. If, however, we ad- 
mit, that one drunkard now and then may exceed three- 
score years and ten, the balance is much on the other side, 
since many thousands fall victims, wo the bottle before they 
arrive at thirty. 

There are many aware of the consequences resulting 
from it, who would give up drinking to excess, if they 
knew how the custom could be renounced. It is a ques 
tion, however, respecting which many able physicians dif- 
fer, whether it is most advisable to abandon the custom at 
once, or gradually. Much must certainly depend upon 
the temper and constitution of the patient. Doctor Trot- 
ter gives it as his opinion, (and no man has had more ex- 
~ perience in that line), that with drunkards, wine, malt li- 
quor, and spirits, in every form, ought at once to be taken 
from them *. Whereas, Doctor Garnett, on the other hand, 

. approves 


* 'Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 179.—“ I conceive the frame of 
the habitual drunkard to have been so much exhausted by mordinate and 
unnatural stimuli, that it has been long my practice to commit him to the 
regimen of children, such as a diet of milk, and other kinds of nourish- 
ment of the mildest quality. In short, instead of withdrawing the bottle 
by those slow degrees which have been long recommended. by physicians, 
my plan of cure ie; at,once to take from him every thing that is highly sti- 
mulating; to put him on food in direct opposition to his former medes of 
living, and consign him to the lap of nature, as if his existence were to 
pess through a second infancy. Indeed, the reformed drunkard must be 
considered as a regenerated being.”—Trotter’s Essay on Drunkennessy 
p. 185. 
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approves of the system of gradually sate the quati« 
tity, until the patient is cured *. Ad 

_ It may be proper to add, that, for the torturing sickness 
‘and lassitude succeeding to the debauch, or intoxication 
of the preceding day, nothing is more dangerous than to 
fly to a repetition for relief}. What is less hurtful, and 
has been found most successful, i is a moderate dose of lau- 
danum, or, in case the stomach cannot receive, or retain it, 
of opium, ordered, for the sake of accuracy, from the apo- 
thecary, and succeeded, as soon as ee by some restora- 
tive soup. 

To conclude, it can hardly be doubted, that as, on the 
one hand, moderation in the use of liquid food, is essential 
for the preservation of health and strength, and the attain- 
ment of longevity ; so, on the other hand, intemperance, 
“in that respect, lays a foundation for many of the most 
fatal disorders with which the human frame can possibly 
_ be afflicted t. | “ : 
Seas CHAP. 


-* Garnett’s Lectures on Zoonomia, p. 248. 


+ Those patients who give up fermented beverage, may receive benefit 
from vitriolic, nitrous, or marine acids, mixed with water and sugar, so as 
to suit the palate, and not strong enough to set the teeth on edge. Even 
the mineral lemonade may be made use of by the sufferer from indigestion. 
Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. IL-p. 53». 


_} Trotter’s Essay, Medical, Philosophical, and Chemical, on Drun- 
kenness, and its Effects on the Human Body, (one vol. octavo, printed at 
‘London, anno 1804), is the best distinct work that has been written on 
this subject. There is a good section on drunkenness in Darwin’s Zoo- 
nomia, Vol. I. p. 240; and some valuable hints regarding it in Pinkerton’s 
Recollections of Paris, Vol. IL. p- 338. Dr Wilan, also, in his Reports 
on the Diseases of London, ‘gives a very satisfactory explanation of the 
dreadful effects of dram drinking, with directions to those who are de- 
sirous of returning to sobriety and health, an extract of which was prints 
ed and circulated, at the expence of the Society for Bettering the Condi 
tion of the Poor. 
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CHAP. IIL 


OF SOLID FOOD. 


To attempt any detailed explanation, of the vast variety 
of particulars, connected with the subject of solid food; which | 
have occupied the attention of mankind for so many ages, 
and on which, not only volumes, but, were they to be ac- 
cumulated, even libraries have been written*, would far 
exceed the limits by which our present inquiries must be 
bounded. We shall proceed, however, briefly to consider, 
ie 


# Justly has the poet of health observed, (Book II. line 96.) 
* J could relate, the various powers 
Of various foods, but fifty years would roll, 
And fifty more, before the tale were done. —ARMSTRONG. 


It may be proper to observe, that the subject of solid food, has been more 
thoroughly investigated, than any branch of the present inquiry; and that 
the author could only attempt, in this chapter, to makc a new, and he 
hopes a more distinct and satisfactory arrangement, than has hitherto ap- 
peared, of the observations of preceding writers. He has consulted a 

great 
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1. The uses of solid food, and the necessity thereof. 2. 
The nature and quality of the different sorts of solid food. 
3. ‘The means of preserving them till they are consumed. 
AL The cookery, or the mode of preparing them for con- 
sumption. 5. The seasoning, or condiments with which 
they are usually accompanied. 6. The times of eating, 
and the sort of food best adapted for each meal. 7. The 
quantity that ought to be taken at the different meals; and, 
dastly, ‘Miscellaneous rules, as connected with climate, and 
the seasons, and adapted to infancy, childhood, gy thin 
manhood, sickness, and old age. 


| SECT. ae ? 


yn a uses ip Solid P "acids including some Observations on Rea 


gimen in iii 


£ 


Tue solid nourishment we take, may answer four dif- 
ferent purposes, 1. It may promote the growth of the body, 
‘and may enable it to attain that size and bulk to which it 
“is by nature destined. 2. It may repair the waste which 
the body is constantly sustaining, both in its growing, and 
in its more permanent state. 3. It may prevent, alleviate, 


or cure the disorders to which the body is liable ; and, 4. 
It may restore the strength which may have been wasted 
by disease, and may tend to prevent its recurrence. 

1. 


great variety of them, but he is principally indebted to Cullen’s most 
valuable Lectures on the Materia Medica; Martyn’s Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary; the Practical Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria ; 
a tract, entitled an Easy Way to prolong Long Life ; and oihse cee, 
which will be specifically quoted, 
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1. It is evident that neither plants nor animals could in 
crease in size or bulk, without the accession of fresh sub« 
stances, calculated for that purpose. . Without such acces~ 
sions, the slender twig would never become a tree, nor the 
helpless infant a man... Even the growth of trees is a cir- 
cumstance, at the first glance, not easily to be comprehended. 
Attached to the soil, and unable to wander from the spot 
where they grow, they can only absorb, by their roots, 
the nutritious particles of fluids that moisten the earth, or, 
by their leaves, the nourishing substances that float in the 
atmosphere. ‘The growth of animals, in general is, how- 
ever, still more extraordinary. But, above all, nothing 
but reiterated experience could convince us, that it was 
possible by any art, or in any given period of time, to 
transform a new-born infant, unable to walk, to speak, 
to feed itself, void of reason, almost without feeling or 
ideas, and who, without the care and protection of othets, 
could not exist for many hours, nor sometimes for many 
‘moments, into the active, the intelligent, and the superior 
being which a man becomes when he reaches maturity ; 
yet, without constant supplies of food, to be assimilated. 
in the manner that will afterwards be explained, to the na- 
ture of the human frame *, that growth could never take 
place, nor could that maturity be attained. 

2. It is now indisputably ascertained, that men, as fall 
as other animals, constantly expend some part of their 
fluids or their solids, or both, when they are exerting any 
action, or performing any function of life +, and that no 
part of the body, however solid, has any constant dura- 

fidn 


* See Chapter IV. 
+ Fordyce on the Digestion of Food, p. 1s 
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tion, but that it successively perishes, and is restored: I¢ 
has been found, indeed, by repeated observations, that all 
the hait on the body is repeatedly renewed, the nails every 
two months, and that a thigh bone, if broken, and perfectly 
set, will acquire its former solidity in the space of sixty — 
days. ‘T’o repair the losses thus sustained, and to preserve 
the bedy, notwithstanding the alterations to which it is 

thus constantly subjected, it is necessary to furnish the — 
system with food, or, in other words, with materials for 
supplying this perpetual renovation; on the due performance 
of which, the health, and the very existence of the human 
frame, for any length of time, must depend. Indeed, a 
regular supply of aliment is essential for that purpose, for, 


with the same bloed, we could not live in health and spirits 


for two days. There must be a new, and daily supply, of 
that ethereal part-of our food, to REPDOPS i our mental as 
well as our bodily functions *. : 
3. Notwithstanding every possible care to supply the sys 
tem with wholesome and nutritious substances, (where no 
care is taken, the case must be greatly aggravated), the hu- 
man frame is of so delicate a texture, that it must often be 


‘subjected to various disorders, which, in many instances, 


can be either entirely prevented, or much more effectually 


‘removed by a judicious regimen, than by the administration 
of medicine. In regard to this important branch of physic, 


we are far inferior to the ancients. Hippocrates hardly 
describes a disease, without recommending a regimen of | 
life adapted to its cure; and, in this respect, his example 
is followed by Galen and Celsus. Aretzeus, who is reck- 
oned the most judicious of ancient writers, has declared, 
that not only in chronical, but in acute disorders, the whcle 


of 


* See Cadogan on the Gout, p. 29. 


it ore J 
ef the cure depends on the regulation of the diet and way 
of life. The inattention, therefore, which moderns- have 
in general paid to this subject, is highly reprehensible * 

4, When diseases are cured by medicine, and not by diet, 
they often leave the body in a weak and emaciated state. 
Among the means by which the strength which is thus ex- 
hausted can be restored, there is none more likely both to 
secure the renovation of health, and to prevent the récur-= 
rence of disease, than to follow a judicious system of diet, 
accommodated to the circumstances of the case, the age 
and constitution of the patient, and the nature of the malady 
from which he hath recovered. Indeed, so powerful are the 
effects of regimen in the restoration of health, that by means 
of it the whole juices of the body can be altered, and the re- 
€urrence of the most dangerous disorders, as the gout, the 
‘scurvy, consumption, &c. can in a great measure be pre- 
vented +. BEL : 

re This 


* See Dr Falconer’s Observations on some of the Afticles of Diet and 
Regimen, &c. p. 2, 3, &c. This judicious physician sanctions these ob- 
“servations, Be the authority of Huxham in his Essay on Fevers. He also 
remarks, p. 5, that a circumstance, seemingly trivial, has caused this part 
of medicine to be less considered than it ought to be, namely, that the di- 
rections for the medicines alone are accustomed to be given in writing, 
whereas those which regard diet and regimen are geierally, in cases 
which require medical attendance, only delivered verbally. ‘This has, in 
some measure, caused them to be less attended to, and even held as infe- 
rior, in their nature and consequence, to those which concern the apothe- 
cary. 


+ In some cases, the return of disorders, even of a paralytic or apo- 
plectic tendency, have been prevented by regimen. See Robinson’s Dis- 
sertation on the Food and Discharges of Human Bodies, p. 35, 61, and 62, 
where he describes the regimen by which he in a great degree recovered, 
at the age of 64, from a paralytic weakness, and other slighter disorders ; 
and was rastbied to write an interesting treatise gina on the Noe oe 
of health. 
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Dis: naturally leads us to consider the nature a artis 
ties of t the different kinds of food, by. means of which such 
important consequences can be effected. And here a sub- 
ject presents itself of infinite extent and importance. For. 
though food i is not $0 ‘immediately necessary as air, for the 
existence of | human beings, yet such are the various proper- 
ties and effects of the different sorts of aliment on the hu- 
man. frame, and s so great the variety, as produced by na- 
ture, or improved by art, that a choice, owing to the con= 
tending advantages possessed by different articles, must of- 
ten be difficult. , | 

Some would put : an end to all such questions, by 0 our 
universally resorting | to. the simple diet, and strict regimen, 
of Wood the miller of Essex *, or of Cornaro. ‘These, and 
other abstemious people, who, having experienced the great 
est extremities of bad health, were driven to temperance as 
their last resource, may run out in praises of a simple diet, ! 
but the probability i is, that nothing but the dread of former 
sufferings, could have given them resolution to persevere 
in so strict a corse of abstinence, which persons who are 
in health, and have no such apprehension, could not be in- 
duced to undertake, or, if they did, would not long conti~. 
nue. It willbe much more beneficial to mankind, therefore, ta: 
show, how a pleasant and varied diet, ts equally consistent with 

goad, healih, _and ta point out the particular substances best calcu= 


Bb | lated 


io? 


oF Tt appears; from the account given by Sir George Baker, in the Me- 
dical Transactions of the College of Physicians in London, of Wood the 
miller of Billiricay, in Essex, that the miller’s diet consisted of a simple 
pudding, made by boiling coarse flour in water, without salt. Of this he 
consumed about three pounds i in twenty-four hours, and tock no fluid 
whatever, not even water. By this means, he reduced a degree of corpu-~ 
lency, such as to render life a burden, to a moderate bulk; accompanied 
with the retura of health and strength. 
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lated for that purpose *. That is the real object of the fle 
lowing observations. det Ua teas ed, 


‘Sect. Niibehdy on ae 
% He Nature and Quali of the different sorts of Solid Feed. 


_ Soup food is derived, either orn the aueeiee or he” ve= 
getable kingdom +. Many of the articles contained in. 
each are radically the same; but the difference, both in 
point of appearance, and in regard to the proportions they 
have of the same ‘substances, is very great. ‘The substances 
contained in each, even in the present imperfect state of 
chemistry, are numerous. It is calculated that the ingre- 
dients of plants are twenty-six, and of animal substances 
fourteen, and yet thenPRnag | of articles remain unanalysedy. 

‘But. 


See the Works of Willian Stark, M. D. p- 89. This ingenidus au 
thor aH ‘observes, that, in all cases, great allowance must be made for the 
weakness of human nature; that the desires and appetites of mankind 
must, to a certain degree, be gratified, and that the man that wishes to be 
the most useful, will imitate the indulgent parent, who, whilst he endea~ 
vours to promote the true interests of his children, allows them the full 
enjoyment of all those innocent pleasures in which they take delight. If 
it could possibly be pointed out to mankind, that some articles used as 
food were hurtful, whilst others, in their mature, were innocent, and that 
the latter were numerous, various, and pleasant, they might, perhaps, from 
a regard to their health, be induced to forego those which were hurtful, 
and confine themselves to those which were-innocent. But that is the 
utmost extent of forbearance that can well-be CEDEELCHe 


+ Salt is derived from the mineral Kingdom, but, is used, not as food, 
but as seasoning or condiment. 


t See Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. P- 206, and 474, No 
wonder that chemistry should still be consideréd in an imperfect state, 
when this intelligent author observes, “ that the task of analyzing all animal 


bodies is so acts that it must be the work of AGES | OF INDEFATIGABLE IN- 
DusTRY.” Ib, p. 473. 
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But “both. vegetable and aniinal: substances ‘are principally 
résolvable into starch, sugar, “ mucilage or jelly, oil or fat, 
andgluten; and, as the most animalyzed of these prin- 
ciples are more abundant, ‘and better elaborated in quadrut 
peds, and other orders of the animal) ‘kingdom, than’ in 
plants ;hence, in’ equal ire ilar en is more. riou- 
ee thant vegetable:food*. ) oo yo up teeD 

“As: ‘fruits; however, were ae aid uttlate ‘on: Nich men 
eabagieay’ ‘and as by farthe greatest proportion of human 
‘beings live upon the productions of the soil, we shall begin 
‘with consideting the different sorts of ‘solid food produced 


by the vegetable kingdom. 
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HV ceed slime ve One divided into ten 
diaesder 1. Fruits.c) 2@.° Nuts. 3. Pulsesis : 4.° Grains. 
‘5. Roots. 6. Salladss |7:' Pot-herbs.. 8. The mushroom 
¢ribe. 9. Marine plants 5 and, 10: Miscellaneotts articles. 
“ly Fruiti—The natural’ productions of trees and plants, 
were the'first substances to which men would direct their 
‘attention, with a view toaliment, though fruits have now, 
in “eislinbe poeena rather. an article of luxury, than of solid 
OGRE POR coe B aha BADE A OLY GR OR, diet. 


¢ » See Practical Si aeix of the Materia Aleister p- l. and 2. 


a It may be proper to explain some technical terms unavoidably. made 
use of in this chapter. 

Acescent sourish. 

Acerb harshly sour. 

Alkalescent——tending towards putrefaction. 

Condiment seasoning ; a pickle, or preserve. 

Empyreumatic having the smell that proceeds from er oils, 

Esculent nourishing. 

Flatulent———windy. 

Mucilaginous gummy. 

Narcotic sedative, or lulling sensibility. 

Viscid glutinous, or slimy. 
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diet. They may be arranged under five classes : 1. Stoné 
Fruits. 2. The apple species. 3. Small seeded’ kinds. 
‘4. Berries ; and, 5. Farinaceous fruits. It is not proposed 
to enter minutely into these articles, but nienely to eee a 
general view of each particular.” in “ee 

1. Stone fruits*, in general, are of a soft lax teats aa 
their juices dilute, by which means, they are easily dis- 
solved in the stomach; but being more liable to fermenta< 
tion than any other, and producing a copious acid, they are 
apt to irritate the intestines, and to bring on vomiting and 
purging. Of these the peach is the most delicious, ‘and 
though not very nourishing, yet is rather serviceable in ob~ 
structions and bilious disorders. Apricots, when thorough~ 
ly ripe, are nourishing, and more wholesome than the peach, 
and still more so than the cherry or the plumb. Cherries 
are palatable, and are recommended in the scurvy and in 
putrid fevers; but ought not to be taken in too great quan- 
tities.. Tamarinds, a fruit difficult to classify, are more 
frequently employed. for medicinal purposes than as an ar- 
ticle of diet. Plumbs are of various sorts, differing in co-~ 
lour, form, size, and taste; but on the whole,_unless when 
perfectly ripe, they are a dangerous fruit, though when 
properly dried, (when they obtain the name of prune ), they 
are laxative, and consequently of use in costive habits. 

2, The apple species is, on the whole, a more valuable 
and useful article, than what is known’ under the name of 
stone fruits. It is incredible the great varieties of this 
species, which by art may be still more extended. Of the 
real apple there are two great divisions, the sour and the 

| sweet, 


* Stone fruits possess something peculiar in their nature, which render 
them not so salutary for the stomach: and with the smaller-sorts there is: 
a risk of swallowing the stones, from which the most fatal effects have 
arisen. Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. $2. 


[see 
a a 
sweet, both. of which are very peasiida! and sufficiently 


salutary. The pear is still more wholesome, when it is 
thoroughly 1 ripe, and does not disagree with the stomach. 
in their crude state, both pears and apples produce flatu- 
lence and acidity, which inconveniences are prevented by 
having them either baked or boiled. Medlars, quinces, and’ 
pomegranates, are not much known in this country. Figs 
furnish a wholesome food, both crude, and in a preserved 
state. ‘They were said to have been the first aliment, of 
agreeable taste, used by the natives of Greece *. The 
orange +, is certainly a delicious fruit, exceedingly pleasant: 
and cooling, powerfully antiscorbutic, and highly useful: 
in fevers, especially those of a bilious or putrescent ten- 
dency ; but, on account: of its acidity, it is liable to all the 
inconveniences that attend the use of stone fruit, Lemons 
and limes are principally useful, as a good corrector, and 
agreeable sauce, for many kinds of animal food, especially 
fish ; and their juices, diluted with water, and sweetened 
with sugar, are employed to allay thirst,—in fevers to correct 
putrescency,—as an antidote to the scurvy,—and for other 
medicinal purposes {. ‘The pine apple, on account of its 
grateful taste and fragrant odour, is called the king of fruits, 
Bb 3 but 


* Athen. L. Ill. ¢, 2. p. 74, 


+ Oranges are known under the name of the China erange and the Se- 
ville. ‘The juice of the first is sweet, and subacid. ‘That of the Seville 
orange is sour, and somewhat bitter. Though less palatable, it is more 
stemachic. ‘The observations in the text are only applicable to the China 
orange. Lemons and oranges, and other fruits, containing a great quan- 
tity of native vegetable acid, afford but little nourishment ; but they are 
useful, as correcting the bad properties of other food. 


+ The acid of lemons, and other fruits of the same sort, is known un~ 
der the name citric acid, which forms the proper specific for the scurvy, 
and is also the best corrector of vegetable and narcotic poisons. Turns 
bull’s Medical Works, p. 85, 
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but should not i taken in) great audnkiteee’ being’ SO° apt 
to disagree with many people, particularly the aged. f 

3. "The small seeded sorts of fruit are by far the most 
wholesome and valuable. .Of these the grape oughts.i in’ the 
first place, to be mentioned, not only on account of: the 
valuable liquor: which it. produces, but’ also as the fruit It. 
self is so wholesome. The grape; when: fully ripe, is cool 
ing, antiseptic, and nutritious ; and in the wine. countries. is 
asics used at'breakfast.. Currants,’a smaller sort of grape, 
_ though inferior in some respects to the produce of the real 
vine, yet can be eaten with advantage in a raw states, and 
forms many valuable articles by different preparations | of | 
cookery. The same observation is applicable to’ goose- 
berries, (which should be eaten without the husks), rasp- 
berries,. and mulberries. In:regard to strawberries, it is 
impossible to say too much in favour of that fragrant, cool-: 
ing, and wholesome article. .There-are various modes of, 
eating them, but with milk or cream, is generally account- 
ed: the most agreeable, and is found to lessen, in the sto- 
mach, the activity of the acid they contain *. : 

4. ‘he fruits to be classed under the head of ‘avail ber- 
riesyare;the cranberry, the bilberry, and the red whortle- 
berry. Of these the cranberry is the one principally i in 
use 5 and, when baked with a proper quantity of sugar, it 
makes a tart that is generally relished. 

5. The farinaceous fruits are not considered to be of a 
wholesome quality., ‘The melon, which i is the principal, i ig 

said to be an article of great ge on in some parts of 


Aas, 
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* Strawberries are very wholes ome. They tend to promote all the 
evacuations, and aré laxative without inducing any apparently weakening 
efforts: they are also supposed to possess qualities unfavourable to stony 
concretions.” "The wild strawberry has the miost agreeable flaveur, and ié © 
per! saps the best of the whole species. FS Hy je Feud 
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ee, particularly i in Persia, but it is not so generally made 
“use of in ‘Europe ; and the plan of isms) it, adopted in 
aes namely, with roasted meat, is much better than 
; ‘ithe mode usual in England, that of | mixing it with other 

‘fruits after dinner, when it disagrees with many stomachs. 
The cucumber is not a general favourite, and could hardly 
be consumed « at all in acraw state, without the oil and vine- 
| gar with which it is accompanied *; it makes, however, a 
“useful addition to various sorts of broth. The gourd, and 
"the pompion; are not much known, or approved of in Eng- 
dand. 

In regard to fruits, in Saba the following observations 

may be made. © | 

Fruits are, for the most part, the production of summer, 
and they are composed | ‘of those principles which are best 

adapted. to allay that excessive heat, and increase of circu- 

lation, which our body feels at that period +. 

- Fruits have twe bad qualities, the first, excess of acid; 
the second, a tendency to fermentation. 

- Unripe fruits possess more of the acid principle t ; fruits, 
when ripe, abound more in saccharine matter, and may be 
more safely used. 

The more juicy the fruit 1s, the more Areeeniabie it will 
be upon the stomach, and the more apt to generate flatu- 
| Bb 4 | lence, 


* 'Thecucumber is so hard of digestion, that there are instances of their 
being brought off the stomach forty-eight hours after they have been eaten. 


+ Turnbull's Medical Works, pero 


} Fruits in their unripe state are what are called acerb, or harshly sour, 
owing to the predominance of the acid over the sugar and oil; which, in 
this state, are in a very small proportion to the acid. Hence unripe fruits 
produce very disagreeable feelings in the stomach and bowels; especially 
when they are weak.  Curnaro could not wse fruits without being disturb; 
ed by them.) ' 
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lence, and the other symptoms connected with it. The 
drier, therefore, that any particular fruit is, either by nature, 
or prepared by art, the safer it is for the stomach. 

Fruits when boiled, are less flatulent than in their natural 
state. ‘The addition of spices or sugar checks their flatu- 
lent tendency, and corrects their acidity. Their junction 
with ardent spirits, asa little rum or Ni cere their 
disposition to’ ferment. : 

- There are three modes of consuming fruits ; ina raw 
state, or dried, or prepared by the arts of cookery. - 

In a raw state, they ought only to be eaten when 
pe ripe 5 and if taken in moderation, in that state, 
they are of the highest pare Indeed they are produced 
by nature at that season of the year, when such substances, 
with their cooling, refreshing, and diluting qualities, are 
peculiarly acceptable. In some countries, it is usual to 
breakfast upon fruit; and such a plan may be wholesome, 
in cases where the labour the individual has to undergo, 
does not require more nourishing diet. Others take their 
fruit before dinner, and this practice i is supposed to be use-~ 
ful to those who are of a costive habit *. The u use of fruit, 
howev er, after meals, i is in general t the safest, and most com- 
mon practice ; and where much animal food is consumed, 


fruit is certainly a proper addition to the repast. It may 
be 


* Persons in health may eat fruit at any time. Young persons, full of 
blood, may t be benefited by a moderate-use of fruit an hour or two before 
dinner, as it may abate a keen appetite for the principal meal. Persons 
subject to little irregular fevers, wilt be benefited by eating fruit in the 
morning and Gicuinn: Persons eubitss to indigestion and acidity of the 
stomach, ought to eat thei¢ fruit rather after than before dinner. Adair’s 
Medical Cautions, p. 211. ‘To persons with weak digestion, the addition 
of a meal from the garden, to a meal, (probably teo full/a one), from the 
kitchen, is in the highest degree permicious. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol We 
Essay Mall. p 64, . ei é $e! : i gage ah weeds 
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be laid down, as a general. tule, to eat mild fruit before 
meals, and sour fruit after. 
_ Dried fruits *, in particular grapes. or raisins, plums or 
prunes, and figs +, are valuable articles of food, their wa- 
tery and acid particles being thus in a great measure dissi- 
abt this improves Fa qualities in various respects, 
and gives them a more concentrated form. ‘Thus, by a 
simple process, the inhabitants of cold countries are en- 
abled, through the medium of commerce, to enjoy the plea- 
sure of consuming articles, which their climate has denied 
them. } 
Fruits are variously prepared for consumption, as by 
roasting, baking, boiling, stewing t, &c. 3 and wherever the 
fruits 


| 


: Dried dates constitute the common food of a great part of Ae 
They are produced by the palm tree, which is justly accounted one of the 
most curious of vegetable productions, being so extensively useful in life. 
"The date j is of different kinds ; ; in their best state, they are a pure saccha- 
rine fruit, ‘free from acidity, but with a considerable degree of acerbity. 


+ Dried figs are the most nourishing of the dried fruits, and were given 
to the athleta ; as part of theirfood. ‘The ancients appear to have derived 
a favourable opinion of the nutritious properties of figs, from observing, 
that the persons who were appointed to guard the fig-gardens and vine- 
yards, when the fruit was nearly ripe, and who fed upon hardly any thing 
else for a month or six wecks, during that period, became remarkably fat. 
In France they are eaten with roasted meat. ‘The dried fruits are less 
acescent and flatulent, but more nutritive than the green or fresh, but not 
$0 soluble in the stomach. 


$ By applying heat to fruits, we change their qualities, dissipate their 
active acid, and dispose them less to ferment. Fruits thus prepared, are 
certainly safer than when they are fresh, or in a crude state, and sit more 
easy onthe stomach. It is to destroy their tendency to fermentation, that 
we fr equently eat them with milk or cream, whose eily nature produces 
that effect. Strong and mellow wine also, obviates the pernicious effects. 
of bad fruit. Sugar renders fruit more nutritive, and is a judicious ad- 
dition to sour fruits. Sometimes butter is used in apple pies, on account 
of its anti-fermentative quality; but in weak stomachs it is apt to produce 
heartburn. The et of vegetables hot ony renders them more so- 
ny od ! juble 
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fruits are pulled before they are ripe, this plan ought to be 

adopted, as the application of heat, and the addition of 

sugar, removes many objections to the use of this species 

of food, even to the most delicate stomachs. _ i 
; ge : x ; 

2. Nuts.—In ancient times, nations were often distin- 
guished according ‘to the particular article on which they 


lived, hence the Atcadians were called acarn-eaters: and itis — 


generally supposed, that substances of the nut species, were 
one of the first means of subsistence to which men applied. 
It is imagined, however, that the acorns, so often mention- 
ed in ancient history and tradition, comprehended several 
other kinds of sheil fruits, as chesnuts, walnuts, &c.* 

The nut species still furnish, in some countries, a con-~ 
siderable source of food; but though, on the wbale, they are 
nutritious, from the quantity of oil they contain, yet they 
are difficult to dissolve, owing to the viscidity of their 
farinaceous matter, and hence they require strong stomachs 
to digest them. In many cases they oppress the stomach 
some hours after they are used. ‘They are best when eaten 
fresh, and their skin, which is very astringent and unwhole- 
some, should be thrown away. They should be well mas- 
ticated; and, if possible, sprinkled with salt, by which they 
are formed into a kind of soapy mass, and rendered mis-= 
cible with the fluids. They ought to be eaten in very mo- 
derate quantities, as they are very apt to affect the stomach 


and — 


tuble in the stomach, but also deprives them of a considerable quantity of 
uir, the fruits especially ;/ an apple contains a quantity of air, many times 
its own bulk.  Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 274, 


* -Goguer s Origin of Laws, .&c. Vol. I. p. 77. Potent in his Antiqui- 
ties; thinks otherwise. ‘The acorn of the quercus suber, or the cork tree, is 
as goad as;the filbert; and, like them, sold in the markets of Spaim, 9 
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Gu bowels, 2 and to occasion difficult breathing and asthma.* 
he best form of using them is in puddings and emulsions, 
Si their tenacity is in some measure broken by sugar. 
The chesnut has.a good deal of sweetness, and somewhat of 
a saccharine nature; and when properly mollified, by roast- 
or boiling - +; which destroys its viscidity, it becomes 
ae ndantly Tight ‘and nutritive. Walnuts are palatable 
‘and nutritious, ‘when’ eaten fresh, and deprived’ of their 


Ree eee 


wet 


skins. The aia when taken in small quantities, is not 
considered to” ‘be unwholesome, but is dangerous if eaten 


in considerable quanties t. ‘The sweet almond has a plea- 


sant flavaur§, and is exceedingly -nutritious ; but if rhs 


its. oil ‘becomes rancid, and it is difficult of digestion.— 


Orgeat, however, which is prepared from this article, is a 


pleasgnt and useful emulsion. Bitter almonds, when fresh, 


are a dangerous fruit, and poisonous to some animals; but 
“when deprived of their acrimony, by heat, may be used with 
safety, Pistachia eats, on the whele, are the wholesomest 


of 


z Hoffman. observer, that dy senteric comettaiats are always most com- 
mon in those years in’ which the harvest of nuts is plentiful; and this 
species of fruit is the most dangerous of any likely to fall in the way of 
the lower orders of the people, more especially i in the country. When 
taken even in ‘small quantities, they ate found'to oppréss the breathin®, 
and to produce vomiting and bowel complaints; but in large quantities, 
they have been often known to lodge in the stomach, and to be incap- 
able of being remeved from thence by any medicine, and, of consequence, 
have put a speedy end;to life. . Faleoner’s Essay on the Preservation of 


the Health of Persons employed in Agriculture, p- 13. 


+ In many parts of Italy, boiled chesnuts are used as a substitute for 
poratées: 


wit It is their being eaten after meals, upon a full stomach, which makes 
them more unwholesome than they would be, if eaten at any other time. 
In that case, they frequently pass the bowels undigested. 


§ The oi! of almonds, when quite fresh, is said to help a costive habit 
of bedy, and is good for children’s gripes. 
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of the alniond tribe. ‘The oil of the cashew nut is highly 


acrimonious, and cannot be eaten with safety, until depriv~ 
ed of that oil by heat*. But of all this tribe, the chocolate 
nut (Theobroma Cacao), is the most valuable. The farina~ 
ceous part of this nut, prepared in the form of chocolate, is 
highly nutritious+. Hh | aged 


3. Pulses.—Next to fruits, and the nut species, men 
would naturally apply to the pulse tribe for the means of 
subsistence, as it required little labour to procure it. Of : 
these articles, peas is the most general. In a tender state 
they form a wholesome and light food; and even when 
brought to maturity, they are excellent for yarious culinary 
purposes ; and are sometimes made into bread; but with. 
out a large admixture of wheat flour, it is hard, heavy, and. 
unpalatable. Lentils are an inferior sort of pea. The bean 
is another species of pulse, much used in this country, but 
more frequently given to horses, than to the human species, . 
Kidney beans, being eaten with their cod, are not so flatu- 
lent as other pulse. When well boiled, they are palatable ;_ 
but not very nourishing. | 

The consumption of pulse, as human aliment, is greatly 
circumscribed. In their earlier state, or as green succulent — 
food, they are generally acceptable; but when all their 

parts 


* Cashew nuts may be prepared as food, by blanching them with hot 
‘water to wash off the caustic oil, or roasting them in a pot like coffee, but 
care must be taken to avoid the smoke, which is very acrid. ‘They may 
also be prepared by sticking them on a fork, and burning them at a can- 
dle. The oil of the shell is abundant, and thoroughly roasts the kernel 
within. ‘The kernel of the fresh cashew nut, is made into an emulsion, 
like almonds, and universally used in the West Indies. 


+ The oil of the cocoa nut, in its separate state, is used as a cosmetic. 
for rendering the skin smooth and even, and preventing wrinkles. It, 
leaves no appearance of unctuosity behind it. 
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arts fave. céme to maturity and perfection, they are only 
calculated. for the hardy, robust farmer, or those who have 
strong digestive powers of stomach. It is fortunate, how- 
ever, that they furnish, at the same time, excellent food 
for various descriptions of domestic animals ; and thus the 
soil, which would be exhausted by perpetual crops of grain, 
is enabled to preserve, or to recover its fertility, under the 
Jess exhausting production of the various sorts of pulse *. 


A Grains. —When. neither fruits, nor any of the pulse 
tribe could be obtained, men ‘would naturally apply to 
prains for the means of subsistence: of these, the principal 
are; 1s Wheat. 2. Barley. 3. Oats. 4.Rye. 5. Rice; 
and, 6. Neves to which some miscellaneous articles may 
bid added. 

‘che Wheat i is alice most. A pehoot 06 all grain, and the best 
ealbalited for making bread; and, it is said, next to rice, 
the most nutritive of farinaceous substances. _ It consists of 
three distinct parts, two of a vegetable nature, and) one a 
sort of gluten, which possesses the properties of animal mat- 
ter. 2. Barley. In many parts of Europe this grain is the 
principal article of subsistence; but the bread formed from it, 
aera not unpleasant, yet is heavy, and not easily digest~ 

When wheaten bread, therefore, can be obtained, bar= 
rs! is principally applied to the manufacture of liquofs. 
Converted, ‘however, into what is called pot, pearl, or 
Scotch barley, it is found of great use, as an ingredient in 
broth. - 3. About fifty years ago, it was calculated, that 
nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants of Great Britain liv- 

ed 


* In Edlin’s Treatise on Bread-making, there are receipts for making: 
peas bread, &c. which, as substitutes for wheaten bread, are well cal- 
culated for the active and laborious classes of the community. ics 
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éd upon oat-bread ; but:the introduction of greater wealthy 
and more luxury, has greatly diminishedcits consumption: 
It is supposed, that more nourishment may be'obtained from 
this grain, than from the’ same quantity of barley or rye, 
but to wheat it is evidently inferior. 4. Rye is’a very com: 
mon grain in the northern parts of Europe; and, indeed, 
without winter rye, which is a hardy grain, and early ripe, 
the inhabitants of those countries could hardly exist... Bread 
made of rye, is of a dark brown colour, lies heavy on the 
stomach, but is'found to ‘be ‘nutritious.o: 5/-Rice is a vdlu- 
able article, which probably: furnishes swbsistence toigreats 
er numbers of- human beings, than all theoother grains put 
together. It is remarkable for its mild.and innocent qua- 
litiesy ‘sits easy on the:stomach, and ‘is well scaléulated/for 
invalids. It may be used in various ways, namely, plainly 
boiled ; or mixed with other articles; and converted into a 
pudding ;-or manufactured into breads. but, when the last 
mode is‘atterapted, it must’ be mixed ‘with a ‘considerable 
proportion of wheaten-flour.:: 6) Maize, or Indian corn; 
isthe chief article of sustenance im North Americay and 
some parts of the West: Indies. : It:is also grown’ in thé 
southern parts of Europe;) where:a number of preparations 
are made from its meal, as the Italian polenta, &c... Though 
a nourishing atticle, yct it does. not make fermented bread 
in any respect comparable'to wheat. 7. A variety of other 
articles may be comprehended under this»general head;0as 
buck-wheat, manna-grass *, the bread-fruit,the bread-nut, 
the plantain-fruit, &c.; but to enter into ‘these peculiar 
articles, is beyond the limits by which. the present work 
must be bounded. | 
The 


* Manna-grass is a favourite seed of the Poles and Germans, It has a 
sweet agreeable taste; and, boiled in milk, is said to prove remarkably nu 
tritive. It is used more for invalids, than as a common article of diet.— 
Turnbull's Medical Works, p. 7. 
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~The manner of using these sorts of grain, a8 bread, will 
be the subject of future discussion. (Sect. 4.) 6 Doo 0) 


~ 8. Roots.—When nothing calculated for’subsistence was’ 
found above ground, it would ‘be natural to apply to the 
roots of plants, a8 the means of ‘procuring aliment ; and. 
various articles of that description are found to contain a’ 
large proportion of nourishing matter, though in that re-' 
spect inferior to grain’ Roots are divided into ‘two sorts 3 
1, Those which are used as food; and, 2.'Those which: 
principally answer the purposes of condiment or seasoning.’ 

1. The potatoe is the most valuable of-all the articles of 
subsistence produced under the surface *. It affords a 
mild and. wholesome: nourishment ; and next’ to the vari- 
ous sorts of grain, It is‘ the most valuable of all vegetable 
‘productions. It would require a separate work to enume- 
rate the gteat varieties of this’sort, the advantages of each, 
the) mode of ‘cultivating them, the )manner in which they: 
eught to be preserved, and the’ various modes by which 
they are rendered fit for consumption.’ On account of the: 
importance of this article, however, the best mode of pre=' 
paring ‘it, as a means of subsistence, will be afterwards ex- 
plained. (Sectie4.)) ) 0 sti a 
aie Ble eee Hts .» Turnips’ 
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- * The potatoe is the best substitute we possess for bread. It is proper- 
ly alight alimentary substance, neither viscid nor flatulent, and having 
no tendency to acidity. . It is questionable, however, whether it will sup- 
port the laborious and active, ina state of health, without the aid of. 
some other kind of. aliment. It is true that the lower orders in Ireland, 
who live almost entirely on this article, with the addition of milk, are, 
distinguished by their personal appearance, but they do not work so hard 
as the labourers in England, or even some parts of Scotland. During 
the late scarcities in Scotland, many labourers, who attempted to live on 
potatoes alone, were obliged to. give them up, on account of the weak- 
ness they occasioned, at least they experienced weakness and faintness, 
which they said was removed, when they returned to other sorts of food, 
animal food in particular, 
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“‘Turnips are a most excellent: vegetable; and nak a 
light and wholesome nourishment *: It. appears that the 
ancient Romans, in the best period of their republic, lived 
much upon this root. “With many people they gently 
purge; hence they are good for those. who are subject to 
be costive. It is principally cultivated, however, at pre- 
sent, for the use of animals rather than of men; is rather 
flatulent or windy 3 and, when raised to a great size, fur- 
nishes but a weak, or watery nourishment. ‘The carrot is» 
a more nourishing article; but to many persons it is found 
difficult to digest 5 being of a flatulent nature. It requires, 
on that account, much addition of condiment to render it 
wholesome. It ought to be eaten young, otherwise it lies 
heavy on the stomach, and is hard of digestion. It is a 
good ingredient in soups. ‘To horses and cattle it is a 
most acceptable food. The parsnip, the beet, Jerusalem 
artichokes, &c. are not in such general use as to require 
any particular detail. Of these the parsnip is reckoned the 
most nourishing 3 it is likewise of easy digestion, and agree- 
able to the generality of palates, though some dislike it on 
account of its sweetness. 7 

Esculent roots, however, are seldom used it for food, 
the potatoe excepted; but are brought to our tables to add 
bulk to our dinner meal, in addition to bread; and to qua 
lify our animal food, by lessening its alkalescency, and sti- 

mulus. 


* There is a species of turnip which grows in North Britain, called the 
yellow turnip, which is sweet, and of a superior quality to those pro- 
duced in the south, particularly about London, which are bitter and 
stringy. The yellow turnip is not only the most nourishing, but also the 
most hardy in sustaining the winter. It is eaten with milk, to cure the 
consumption and scurvy.—Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 641. 

The Swedish turnip is also, in many respects, a most valuable article. 
But it is to be observed, in regard to turnips in general, that they disagree 
with those who have weak stomachs, and are subject to flatulences, like 
hysteric women, &c. 
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minlus *. *, The number of articles comprehended under this 
head, (18, very great: Mr Bryant_.of Nepeee: enumerates 


above » forty, produced i Mr this county cilons bus snaps 
} 2.: There are various roots which. are sometimes used, oF, 


= 


food, but a are more generally employed as seasoning or con 


diment. Of these, the onion is much in use, and affords a 


la arge proportion of | ‘nourishment. _ It i is supposed, indeed, hs 


that at hardly vany substance possesses . it to a greater extent, 


in so small a compass t... The seek, the garlic, the, shallot, . 


are of the same species, _ and possess qualities of a similar 
nature, They agree best with persons of a cold and phleg- 
matic habit, where the stomach is weak and relaxed, and 
where it Tequires the ‘aid of a powerful stimulus to assist 
digestion. _ The horse-radish i is a warm and pungent root, 
much used. as condiment, more especially with roast beef, 
to the digestion of which it is supposed to. contribute. 


6. ‘Sallads.—We a are e told, ‘that the ancient Greeks, and 
gather nations, ranged over the fields and woods in search of 
food, like animals, devouring any wild herb they could find, 
likely to satisfy their hunger §; and this is the less impro- 

Cae er A _bable, 
* Adair’s Medical Cations, p. 213. 


+ In tropical countries, yams, eddoes, and sweet cassada, boiled or 
roasted, ate served up at dinner, and called bread-kind, They supersede 
the use of bread. 


$ Onions never can be sufficiently recommended; they possess more 
nourishment than perhaps any other vegetable. It is 2 well known fact, 
that a Highlander, with a few raw onions in his pocket, and a crust of 
bread, or bit of cake, can work or travel to an almost incredible extent, 
for two or three days together, without any other sort of food whatever. 
The French are aware of this; the soup 2 /vnion is now universally in use 
after all late meetings Sad dances, &c. as the best of all restoratives. 


§ As Lucretius, Lib. V. sings; 
Quz sol atque imbres dederant, quod terra crearet 
SpSute sua, satis ad placabat pectora donum. 
Indeed 
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bablé, as som@ herbs are still used in a raw state*. Of 
these, the lettuce is oné of the most valuable, from its as- 
cescent and cooling quality ; ; but as it is of an insipid na- 
ture, it is generally eaten with other herbs, in the form of 
a sallad, and a proportion of egg, oil, vinegar, and mustard, 
is added to it. Lettuce must be eaten young, and ought to 
be blanched or tied UP, SO as to” be deprived of light, other- 
wise they are of an acrid nature. Célery also contains a 
poisonous acrimony, unless where it is blanched in the same 
manner 5 and instead of being used in a raw state, is most 
wholesome in broths, more especially in thé summer sea- 
son, when the stomach can best bear to be stimulated. 
Cresses is another article eaten raw, and is much relished 
for its aromatic qualities. Indeed, water-cresses have been 
| celebrated as the wholesomest of all vegetable diet; and, 
according to Kenophon, the ancient Persians lived on no 
thing but bread and cresses, and water as drink. When 
boiled, they lose their aromatic, and other properties. ‘The 
radish is another article consumed in its crade state. “It is 
acrid, and most wholesome when scraped. Sorrel also is 
used in sallads. Endive and succory may be used in the 
same manner, provided they are blanched, by which they 

are deprived of their acrimony. 
fn regard to sallads in general, they are rather to be con 
sidered as articles of luxury than’ of aliment. Mons, Gosse: 
found that such as were the most bitter, were the most di- 
gestible ; ; that all of them were more digestible boiled, than 
raw, and that vinegar retarded their digestion. Leftuce, 
a which 


Indeed there are instances of persons living only upon grass and hay. 
Daniel, cap. 4. verse 32..23.; Tulp. Oberv. Lib. IV. cap. 10. 


* M. Gosse found that most of these articles are more digestible boiled 
than raw. See Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 226. 
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which. contains a kind of opitisiy disposes to sleep, and ritay 
_ therefore n make a proper a article of “suppers, to such invalids 
_asare in w want of that refreshment. Cucumbers ai are very 


_ cold, a and difficult of digestion. tis: rematkable, 1 that al- 
most all : nations have ¢ concurred in joining oil and. vinegar 
‘to this ‘kind of food ; probably from experience, finding 
‘that they checked i its. » digeion to ferment and. become 


eres 
: tl lent * 
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sect § Bigs the 1 o3% : te ; 
of. ‘Pasterdi,< There are many diticles which cannot 


ue consumed i in a raw state, but which are rendered whoke- 
some by the operations of cookery, and are of use, parti-« 
cularly at a diriner meal, by i increasing its bulk, and mak- 
ing less a animal food. necéssary. Among the pot-herbs, the 
‘colewort t tribe is the most. important 5 and amongst them; 
the cauliflower and brocoli are the most valuable. | Cabbage 
_ also are of considerable service, both for the use of men and 
of animals ; 3 but they are hard and indigestible, and. require 
much. more boiling than is genefally givén to them. They 
cannot be too much softénéd in their texture, to render 
them fit for the stomach: White cabbage is prefetred for 
boiling, anid the red for pickling. Actitlivies, asparagust, 
he eS ; and 


- 


* Adair’ 3 Médical Cusnsininy p- 219. This fruity whether ripe or unripe; 
contains a great deal of mucilagé of a gluey nature, which prevents the 
other parts of the fruit from fermenting, and, consequently; causes indiges- 
tion. “Cucumbers are used in summer as cooling food, but they are very 
injurious to the constitution; particularly wher they get old. If they are 
eaten in a raw state, it should be with vinegat and peppers as corrector$s 
of their noxiois qualities: An Easy Way to prolong Long Life; p- 28. 


_+ Artichokes, if young, and properly boiled, are of a tender texture; 
at furnish v retry bland and good noufishment. ‘They aré sweet, and of 
course nutritious. 


¢ Asparagus i is only: wholesome, when in ati intermediate state, be- 
tween root and plant. When old, it is remarkably acrid; “but wher 
young, it is sweet and mucilaginous,; and highly diurege: 


and spimagey are weil known as useful articles for diety 
easily digested, and not flatulent. ‘They afford but little real 
nourishment. They are well calculated, however, for pers 
sons with weak stomachs, and who take but little exercise, 

In regard to pot-herbs, in general, it is to be observed, 
that they are of considerable use, to counteract _ the pu- 
trescency of animal food, being of a watery, and somewhat 
ascescent nature. ‘They are laxative, and are useful in 
summer, to relieve the bowels, when costiveness. takes 
place, which ofteri happens at that season of the » year, | from 
the increased discharge by the skin. .They should be boil: 
ed by steam, by which their texture will be abundantly 
softened *. They certainly were not originally designed 
for human food, and are not, in general, so easily dissolved 
in the stomach, nor so grateful and nourishing, as roots are, 
but their noxious qualities are sometimes got the better. of 
by cultivation, and sometimes removed by cookery. | 

On the subject of forcing some kinds of vegetables, as 
potatoes, &c. earlier in the season than nature dictates, it 
only produces an article, insipid and. unwholesome, and 
which nothing but fashion, fancy, and luxury, whale ren- 
der in any respect bately tolerable. 


8. The Mushroom tribe-—The class. of vegetables called _ 
Cryptogamia, order, Fungi, i8 so numerous, that the bare 
enumeration or description of them, it was formerly said, 
would require a large volume; but this is greatly under- 
tated, for Sowerby, in giving an account of the English 
- mushrooms alone, with ccloured figures, has taken up no 
less an extent than three volumes folio. Many of the fun- 
gus tribe are much esteemed in foreign countries, on ac- 

count 


* ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 72 
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ae 
count. “of their high flayour. In England, according to 

Sowerby, there are four hundred varieties ; but the garden 
mushroom i is almost exclusively cultivated for food, or the 
: manufacture of catchup. The wild mushroom, however, 
when found upon old and undunged pastures, is more 
delicate, than those raised on artificial beds. Good mush- 
rooms a are nutritious, resembling meat in many of their 
properties ; 3 but they can only be eaten, in any considerable 
quantity, by persons with strong stomachs. In Russia, the 
mushroom tribe contribute to the sustenance of great mul~ 
titudes of people. They are eaten almost indiscriminately, 
and | are kept salted for winter use. Haller says, that mush- 
rooms are a doubtful and suspicious sort of food; and even, 
though apparently innocent, have sometimes proved preju- 
dicial. They are certainly of a tough and leathery consist- 
ence; and, as vegetable acids are the best condimenis to 
use with them, they are preferable in a pickled state. The 
truffle is a subterraneous fungus, growing generally in 
clusters, three or four inches under ground, without any 
visible root. ‘Truffles are eaten either fresh, roasted like 
potatoes, or dried and shred into ragouts. Morels are also 
of the fungus tribe. Both when recent, and when dried, 
they are much esteemed at the table; and, in particular, 
form an excellent ingredient to ‘heighten the flavour of ra- 
gouts. _ They are less dangerous than the common mush- 
oom, and are a fashionable article to ornament dishes con- 
‘taining other food. | 


9. Marine Plants.—t%t is surprising, considering -our in- 
sular situation, that so little attention ‘has hitherto been 
‘paid to a great variety of plants with which our coasts 
abound. Hitherto, only three articles have been used as 

™~ 5 = 
ood, namely, laver, dulce, and the sweet tangle; but in 
‘China, we are told, that most of the plants that grow on 
3 2 ; 
C cs the 
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the sea shore, are found to possess an invigorating quality, 
and are, therefore, in constant use as pickles and preserves, 
or, simply dried and cut, are mixed with soups in the place 
of other yegetables. The leaves of one of these, apparent=— 
ly a species of that genus of sea-weed called by botanists, 
Fucus, (the Fucus Serratus, Linn. ) after being gathered, are 
steeped in fresh water and hung up to dry. A small quan- 
tity of this weed, boiled in water, gives to it the consistence 
of a jelly, and when mixed with a little sugar, the j juice of 
an orange, or other fruit, and set by to cool, there is no 
jelly more agreeable or refreshing. The leaf is about six 
inches long, narrow and pointed, deeply serrated, and the 
margins cilliated; the middle part smooth, semi-transpa- 
rent and of a leathery consistence. ‘The Chinese call it 
chin-chow*, n this country, marine plants are commonly 
used as condiment, or eaten raw, like sea-sallad, or the dulce. 

10. 


\ 


* Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 552. This intelligent author, in his 
account of Cochin-China, p- 1335 has given a fuller detail of this import- 
ant subject. He observes, that in the populous islands of Japan, the na- 
tives of the sea coasts derive part of their sustenance from various kinds 
pt sea weeds, and from none more than that species of Sucus which is called 
saccharinus. It would appear from Mr "Thunberg’s account, of its leaves 
being used to ornament and embellish packages of fruit, or other presents 
offered to strangers, that this plant is there in high ectiteiatidiy being con- 

_sidered, perhaps, as the representative of those resources of sustenance, 
which the sea so amply supplies, to such nations as, from choice or neces- 
sity, may be led to avail themselves of its productions. “The chigschaw jelly 
of China may probably be made, in part, of the fucus saccharinus ; for it 
would appear, from samples brought to England, that the leaves from 
which this jelly 1 is made, are taken from three or four distinct species of this 
extensive genus. ‘There is reason indeed, to believe, that most of the spe- 
cies, both of the fuci and the ulve, might be employed for similar purposes. 
From the shores of Robben island, at the Cape pf Good Hope, the slaves 
are accustomed to bring away baskets of a species of fucus, whose leaves 
are sword-shaped, serrated, and about six inches long. ‘hese leaves being 
first washed clean, and sufficiently dried, to resist putrefaction, are then 
steeped i in fr esh water, for five or six days, changing it pry morning ; 

after 
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10. Miscellaneous ee sick is the variety of vege. 
tables found capable of yielding food to man, that it is 
! hardly possible to include the whole of them in any distinct 
class. Under the head of miscellaneous articles, sago may 
be included, which i isa substance prepared from the pith 
of a 5 ecies ‘of the palm tree, growing in the East Indes, 
It i is an article of a very nourishing nature, and forms a 
wery ¢ considerable part of the food of the inhabitants in 
many districts in the East. In Europe it is principally used, 
as an occasional article of diet for the convalescent and the 
sick. Salep, a preparation from the root .of the orchigg is 
a “substance of a similar nature. It comes from ‘Turkey 
and Persia ; “but the root is not uncommon even in this 
country, though inferior in point of size, and perhaps ia 
quality. Tapioca is another nutritious muqlage, prepared 
from the roots of the cassada. Indian arrow-root agrees 
with these articles in its general nutritious property, but is 
reckoned to excel them all, in affording a much larger pro- 
portion of mucilage than any vegetable hitherto discovered. 
It has, however, a tendency to costiveness. Iceland liver- 
wort, ( Lichen Islandicus ), ig another most nutritious sub- 
stance. Boiled with milk alone, it yields a wholesome and. 

Cet palatable 


after awhich, if beled for a few hours in a jittle water, they hecome 2 
clear transparent jelly, which, being mixed with a little sugar and the juice 
‘of a lemop or orange, is as Biealant and refreshing as any kind of jelly 
‘whatsoever. And as few countries perhaps can Licast of a greater num- 
ber of species of the Aci and wlve than are found on the coasts of the Bri- 
‘tish islands, future generations may discover those nutritive qualities which 
many of them contain, and not limit the use of them as articles of food to | 
a few species, which is the case at present; for excepting the esculentus or 
tangle, the saccharinus, better known in Iceland than in Britain, the palmati::, 
or duise, which the Scotch s2y is not only rich and gelatinous, but com- 

municates to other vegetables with which it may be mixed, the fragrant 
sinell of violets, and that species of /va well known on the coast of Wales 
by the name of Jaxer, all the rest scem to be neglected, 
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palatable nourishment much used by the Icelanders; in 
this country, it is chiefly used, from its demulcent quality, 


by invalids and convalescents. ‘Vegetable mucilage, as 


gum arabic, is capable of nourishing, which is evident from 
whole caravans living on it for a long time when they can 
procure no other food. The natives of Senegal also, live 
much upon gum, but it is said, that they are obliged to 
drink great quantities of liquid with it, in order to distend 
their stomachs. In France, gum is used as a remedy for 
the heartburn, and in pulmonary complaints also, and often 
with success *, . 


ANIMAL FOOD. 


THE idea of living upon other animals, has by many 
been condemned, .as inconsistent with eyery principle of 
humanity. ‘There are numbers of animals, however, both 
on land, and still more in water, who must live on animal 
food wholly, not being able to procure, or even to eat ve- 
getables, if they could procure them. It was therefore in- 
tended by nature, that animal food should be eaten+. Be- 
sides, the numbers of animals living on the face of the 


globe, or the waters which cover its surface, are not there= 


by diminished ; on the contrary, they are in many cases 
reared up, and protected, for the sole purpose of being af- 
terwards used as food. All animals also must die, though 

when 
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* Fordyce’s Treatise on Digestion, p.1C9. Pinkerton’s Recollections 
pf Paris, Vol. I. p. 300. 


‘| An ingenious poet has observed, 
“ Nor the green herb alone, 
Unequal to sustain man’s lab’ring race, 
Hence ev'ry moving thing that Jiv’d on earth, 
Was granted him for food.”-——Somerville’s Chase. Book f. 
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‘when intended to be consumed, they are killed heb earlier 
| than they would ‘naturally perish. At any rate, as. it, is 
3 ‘now impossible to alter a custom so. deeply rooted, and a 
“means” of subsistence in many cases necessary, and for 
which | ‘the. human frame was naturally formed, we shall 
proceed to consider the different classes of animal food us- 
ed by men, under | the following general heads: 1. Qua- 
-drupeds. by 2) Birds. « 3. Fish. ©.’4. Amphibious | animals. 
‘Miscellaneous articles of solid food derived from. ani- 
‘mals; to which. ‘will be added, some rules regarding “ty 
be alae thereof. 
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4 1. QUADRUPEDs. 
_. ‘This extensive source of animal diet, which affords more 
nourishment than any of the other sorts, may be considered 
‘under seven heads. 1. The cow kind. 2. The sheep kind. 
8. Pork. 4. Goat. 5. Venison. 6. Hare. 7. Rabbit. 
1. The flesh of oxen, properly fed, and of a proper age, 
is a highly nourishing and wholesome food, readily digest- 
ed by persons in health, and on the whole, is justly ac- 
‘counted the most nutritious of all kinds:of animal food *. 
‘Cow beef is not so tendei, or nourishing, nor so easily di- 
gested,-as that of oxen. Veal is tender and. nourishing, 
but not so easily digested, nor so well calculated for weak 
‘stomachs as is commonly imagined; but, when properly 
fed, and well roasted, it is not so heavy as beef; and if the 
latter is suited for the robust and laborious, the former 
ought 


* The following fact proves the nutritious qualities of beef. Hum- 
_ pbries the pugilist, was trained by Ripsham the keeper of the jail of Ips- 
wich. He was sweated in bed, and afterwards twice physiced. He 
was weighed once a day, and at first fed on beef; but as on that food he 
get too much flesh, they were obliged to change it to mutton. 
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ought to be given to the sedentary and the delicate. To 


weak and indolent stomachs, its digestion requires to be 


assisted by the addition of vegetable acids. There are se~ | 


veral wild species of the ox kind, as the buffalo, &e. but 
their flesh is much inferior to the domestic ox. Roasting 
‘is'the most nourishing form of eating beef. It is constant 
ly in season, since, by the improvements in agriculture, oxen 


can always be abundantly supplied with food, even Saad 


the depth of winter. re 
‘2, Mutton is well known to be a highly nierieienee ‘and 


wholesome meat, and is perhaps more universally used, and 


indeed, more generally relished, than any other sort (8 ani 
mal food. "Wedder mutton is most esteemed, and i is by 
far the sweetest and most digestible. Ewe mutton be; 
comes coarser and tougher after three years old. The 
quality of the flesh depends in a great measure upon the 
nature of the pasture, and the age of the animal. When fed 
upon a dry pasture, especially if mixed with wild herbs, and 
Kept to faut five, or six years of age, no meat can be more 
savoury *. Lamb, when properly roasted, and of a pro- 
per age, Ken is frem four to six months old, is an excellent 
food; but house lamb, the production of modern refine- 
ment, is a tasteless and insipid aliment, and must be ups 

wholesome, from the manner in which it is reared. 
3, The ancients considered pork as the most wholesome 
of all nourishment}, and conveying most strength and vi- 
gour 


ed 


* Wedder mu!ton, when fed on dry pasture, near the sea shore, and at 
five years of age, is in its highest state of perfection. Roasting is the best 
form of eating it. It is puke ved, that the fat of mutton, from its tendency 
to coagulate, is lees casily assimilated in the stomach than the fat of most 
ther animals. ‘The lean of mutton, therefore, is the preferable part for 
Joced, 'Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 54 

+ A less quantity of this sort of flesh is necessary than most others, hence 
it so cheap.a diet. Its digestion should be assisted by acids. Indeed 

pickled 
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gour to ‘thosé who feel” upon it. Hence’ it. sian ‘the 
chief food of the athlete of ancient Rome, who complain- 
ed of a sensible decay, when they disused this food for any 
space of time. Those, however, who are trained to ath: 
letic e exercises in modern times, are fed on beef or mutton, 
in preference t to pork, as s it has a purgative tendency. ‘The 
flesh of the sucking pig is reckoned a great delicacy, and is 
also fmt but is by no means a proper food for weak 
and sickly persons. Pork i is a savoury food, and affords a 
strong ‘nourishment, but suited only to those who lead an 
active and laborious life. The hog is the only domestic 
animal of no use to man when alive, (excepting for the 
manure it produces), and therefore properly designed for 
food. Besides, from its loathsome appearance, it is kill- 
ed without reluctance. The flesh of the wild boar is 
reckoned more palatable and more mois digested than that 

of the domestic BiOge f O 1 
4. The domestic goat was anciently held in much esti- 
mation as food, and in modern times, the haunches of the 
goat are frequently salted and dried, and supply ail the uses 
of bacon 3 ; the Welch call it hung venison. But the meat 
of the wedder goat, (the Ayfr of Wales, or aver of Scot- 
land), i is accounted the best. It is called rock venison, and 
“45 ee inferior to that of deer *. It is reckoned very nu- 
tritious in soup. In the West Indies, I am informed, that 
the flesh both of the ewe and of the wedder goat, is reckon- 
ed as good as mutton+. ‘The flesh of the kid is a great 
delicacy 


ere a ee 


pickled pork is the best mode of using it, as the salt assists the solution of 
its Oily parts. ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 35. 


* Pennant’s British Zoology, p. 149. 


+ Both on account of the milk it produces, and its flesh and skin, it is 
a pity that the West india goat ig not more attended to in this country. 
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aélivaty; and the cana Soci pr esteem it above ee 
other. . 

5. In ancient times, in the hunter state of a iby men 
lived much upon venison, and it certainly is not only a de- 
licious, but a nutritive and wholesome food. Fallow deer 
is, on the whole, the best, though the flesh of the wild 
stag is the highest flavoured, and yer palatable in autumn, 
when it is in a state of perfection. REE PA et aenrn i 

6. The flesh of the leveret, is more nutritive, and r more 
easily digested, than that of a full grown hare. The for- 
mer should always be roasted, and the latter should be 
made into soup. An old hare is hardly eatable when roast- 
ed. The ancients considered the hare as the first of all 
quadrupeds for eating *; but in modern times it is reckon- 
ed’ dry and heavy. When killed after a long chase, its 
flesh is firmer and tougher than when killed i in ‘the’ seat, 
and is only fit to be converted into soup. & 

7. The flesh of the rabbit resembles that of ar and is 
equally digestible; the young, in particular, are well suit- 
ed to weak stomachs. ‘The tame is fatter and more tender 
than the wild rabbit, but the latter, from the greater variety 

of its food, is more agreeable to the taste. There is little 
viscidity in its meat, and consequently it 1s one of the light- 
est and most digestible foods in use +. 


2. 


* Inter quadrupedes gloria prima lepus.—MarTIAt. 

+ In the first ages, men, Plato observes, wholly abstained from flesh, out 
of an opinion, that it was unlawful to eat or pollute the altars of the gods 
with the blood of living creatures: however, after some time, they began 
‘to eat flesh; and that of swine was the first of all animals, they being 
wholly unserviceable to other purposes; but oxen for several ages were 
not eaten, it being thought unlawful, because they were serviceable to 
mankind in cultivating the ground. Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 192. 
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_ The flesh of birds is dightens ire cis more. seal di- 
gested, than that of four-footed beasts ; and.is particularly 
i beatin persons in the studious professions, as the 
blood produced therefrom is clear, light, and full of sspinits 
and. peculiarly favourable to the exercises of the mind * 
. The. various s sorts of birds. consumed as food, are nee 
1 Ih. a domesticated ; or, 2, In.a wild. state. . 
1, The, dunghill fowlis a most useful domestic maint 
dak tcets when. young +, or when at its full growth, 
affords a well known, celicate, and wholesome food. They 
are best. when. about a year old, and accustomed to range 
about, instead of being cooped. up-and crammed. The fat 
of. the barn-door, fowl, is equally dispersed throughout the | 
muscular. ‘parts, | whereas, when. the bird is fatted hastily, 
the fat is accumulated i in particular parts. ‘Turkeys are of 
the same, nature, and equally easy of digestion... This kind 
is remarkable for its tenderness when young, and its hardi- 
ness afterwards. Guinea or Indian fowls are more diffi- 
cult of digestion, than the dunghill fowl or the turkey.— 
‘The peacock is seldom eaten in modern times, though from 
its scarcity, or external appearance, it was anciently a prin- 
cipal part of Roman luxury. In former times, the swan 
‘was served up at every great feast'in England, as a dish of 
state, when the elegan ce of the table was measured by the 
size 


* Lynch’s Guide to Health, p, 182. 


+ When young, the hen is particularly well calculated for invalids ; 
and, in regard to mildness, is nearly equal to vegetable aliment. Young 
cocks are good eating. Capons, particularly Pevardes, or hen capons, are 
accounted delicate food, 
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size and quantity of the good chef *. Pigeons furnish 


food of a dry and heating nature, and are best when young. 
They are so apt to produce inflammation, that if any person 
were to live upon them successively, for the space ve ng 
days, a fever would probally be the consequence. — bys 
 @. The birds made use of as food, in a wild estes ae 
to bé found either on larid of on water. 

_In régard to the first, the partridge is much valued as a 
dentate food, but is not equal, in point of flavour, to grouse 
or moor game, nor so: easily digested. ‘The quail resem- 
bles the partridge, but is apt td lié heavier on the stomach. 
The pheasant is less digestible than the common fowl], but 
is preferable in flavour! The ortolan'is reckoned one of 
the greatest luxuries of the table. - Among a variety of 
other land birds which are occasionally eaten, the wood- 
-cock principally merits to be noticed. Tt lives chiefly on in 
sects, is of a'tender structure, approaching to white meats, 
and resembling, in point of delicacy, the dunghill fowl +. 

As to water fowl, though many of the species are eatable, 
yet they are generally too fat, and fishy tasted, for any but 
the strongest stomachs.’ The teal, though much’of the ha- 
ture of the wild duck, is the most tender and savoury, and 
the most ieiaieaptinia of this kind. The'solan ii wie 

Sv 


* Pennant’s British Zoology, p. 149. 


4 It is well known that exercise produces pci of Besh ; this is pare 
ticularly exemplified in the woodcdck and the partridge. The woodcock 
is obliged to fly much about, while the partridge walks more, and flies less, 
hence it is observed, that the wing of the woodcock is always very tough, 
while that of the pattridge is very tender; and on the contrary, the leg 
of the weodcock is very tender, while that of the partridge is very tough. 
Hence the old doggrel distich : 


If the partridge had but the woodcock’s thigh, 
He'd be the best bird that e’er doth fly. 
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\ net, and the Jayer or pufiin, are remtkable for a rancid 


fishy sort of meat, which it is very difficult to digest. lee... 
_ deed, the whole tribe of wild water fowl eannot be much 
recommended. In regard to the same sort, the goose is 

wholesome food for strong stomachs, but even it requires 
_ onions or ardent spirits to assist. the digestion. The tame 

duck is reckoned more delicate and wholesomer eating than 
the goose, particularly if properly fed, and kept, not on stag- 
nant, but near clear and running waters, producing water 
-eresses and similar plants *. 


Re Fe pied ty Osa BSH yur 
ot iter: edges Lue igi : 
nectDhe dalmedtivenes of fish j in. diets is been peitet digs 
puted. According to some, it is the most delicious food 
of any; and according to others, it is without strength or 
substance +. It is certainly not adapted to be the sole 
diet of the laborious classes; but it makes an excellent 
addition to vegetable food ; for instance, with potatoes, or 
_ Other roots, what can be more acceptable than a salted or 
smoked hetring, to give a relish to such insipid diet. It is: 
4 said, indeed, that one barrel of salted herring, will, in this 
‘way, govas far as three barrels of salted beef. Fresh fish 
is certainly well calculated for sedentary people, and those 
who reside in towns; and, at all events, it is fortunate to 
have such a resource for food in a populous country, to be 
made use of, when any exigency requires such aid. 
sib I¢ 


* The finest ducks I ever tasted are, on that account, to be met with 
at Uppay, near Weymouth, in Dorsetshire. 


+ As a proof how little substance is to Be found in fish, it is to be 
observed, that the jockeys, who waste themselves at Newmarket, are ngt 
allowed. meat, nor even pudding, when fish can be got. 
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It is not improbable; that fish were, ‘in some countriasy _ 
the first species of animals used as food... The inhabitants 
of Caramania and Gedrosid, provinces of Persia, not only 
fed themselves, but their flocks, with fish ; and were, 
therefore, called by Herodotus and Strabo, Icthyophagi, or 
fish-eaters. The Lgs gyptians, whilst the Israelites resided in 
that country, lived on fghes ; and the Banians eat no other 


ee 
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The texture of fish, in pinets is more iia whee that 
of flesh. They have nothing of a fibrous structure, like 
flesh 5 of course, they are easier digested than maser ene ; 
cially such as are not of a viscid nature +. reba st 4 

It is a singular circumstance regarding fish, dei shnosiele ; 


we require vegetables with our meat, we hardly ever take™ 
them with fish. Cullen says, that, by way of experiment, © 
he has taken ‘apples: athe with fish, but found them to. 
disturb digestion. » : pee HERTS 
The objections to fish, however, are numerous. The - 
nourishment derived from them, it is ‘said, is incomplete, 
not so stimulating, nor so congenial to the nature of man, 
as either birds or quadrupeds : some. classes of them also,” 
as shell-fish, salmon, &c. are more indigestible than meat 3° 
and fish, in general, has°a stronger tendency to putrefac+ 
tion than meat. But the faults of fish, are somewhat-cor+ 
rected by the manner in which they are:commonly eaten. | 
In -a fresh state, sauces and pickles of an acid nature are 
employed with them, and when dried, the aetion of the 
stomach is promoted by salt and spices. 
“ Fish, 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 269. 


+ Mons. Gosse found boiled perch very digestible; but he does net 
seem to-have made many experiments with fish,  Cornaro always found 
fish oppressive to his stomach. ‘The scaly fish have been supposed to bes 
more digestible than the others.—-Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 198. 
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edinsdingraie saelin flesh, i is less ee ati the: 
more viscid sorts harder of digestion. Hence many are: 
under the necessity, after salmon, &c. to have recourse to: 
‘a dram of some spirit or other to carry thiem off. 
_ Fish may be arranged into three classes: 1. if /esty water 
fish. | 2, Salt water fish 5 and, 3. Shell fishi It is propos- 
éd merely to touch on some of the principal sorts of each 
species, and to add some general rules recaeanis their con- 
sumption. Be) a teas: 

The salmon, thoagh it lives pa ae in the sea, may be 
included among the river fish, being principally caught in 
fresh water. It is highly nutritious, but not easily digest- 
ed. It is of a heating quality, and, it is said; is apt to breed. 
humours in the skin. The salmon-trout is more delicate, 
and less heavy on the stomach. ‘The trout itself has a 
most delicate flavour: Eels are nourishing, but very diffi- 
cult to digest. Carp and tench are reckoned wholesome. 
The pike is a fish of prey, and hence called the water 
wolf. If not too large, nor too old, it is firm, palatable, 
and wholesome ; biit the greatest care ought to be taken 
to avoid swallowing the bones, which are sharp, of a tex+ 
ture so peculiarly hard, that they will not dissolve in the 
stomach, and are apt to o¢casion fistulas. This fact is not 
so generally known as it ought to be. a 

-2. The salt-watet fish are numerous; hiokbsistiield ies 
even river fish, and furnish abundarit means of stbsistence. 
Of these, the herring, the catching of which gives occu- 
‘pation to thousands, is the most important. The cod is a 
valuable fish, and, when fresh; furnishes palatable, di- 
gestible, and wholesome food: ‘The whiting is tender and 
delicate, and may be given to the weakest stamachs. ‘The 
haddock is firmer in its texture, and consequently less di- 
gestible. ‘The makerel is drier, and less nutritious: The 
‘figunder tribe are of an oily and juicy nature. ‘Fhe com- 
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mon flounder and the sole are more tender; the turbot 
and the holibut more viscid. Mons. Gosse found that the 
solution of skate was very tardy in the stomach; and other 
persons have found the salmon and sturgeon to be equally 

sonst | nota 
3. The shell-fish are commonly accounted great delica~ 
cies, though not in general found digestible: ‘They should 
never be eaten without vinegar, &c. In some constitutions: 
they will produce much heat, anxiety, and fever; and, af~ 
fording perhaps the most viscid gluten of any of these 
foods, are with difficulty expelled: by weak stomachs. 
‘The crab is so heavy, that it is seldom eaten without the 
addition of acids and condiment. The lobster and. the 
shrimp are generally used in sauces. The cockle is rather 
insipid, and the mussle, though a savoury food, yet is 
sometimes attended with disagreeable consequences, which, 
it is said, may be prevented entirely, by washing them well 
in vinegar and water. ‘The oyster is considered to be a 
great delicacy, and many people can consume great quan- 
tities of them in a fresh or raw state. When dressed, they 
are less digestible. ‘They form a very common mixture in 
the sauce of other animal food of an insipid nature, both 

fish and fowl *. 
4. The following rules have been given regarding the 
consumption of fish. 1. Fish should be eaten as fresh 
as possible. When tainted, even in the slightest degree, 
they contain something very noxious to the constitution. 
2. Fish should be eaten quite hot,:and hardly ever (oysters 
excepted), 


* Oysters are more easily digested when raw, than when dressed in 
any form whatever. ‘They are reckoned nourishing, without being heat- 
ing; and are very proper in consumptive cases, or for people who are 
recovering from a fit of sickness, whose weak stomachs will not digg 
ean meats, &c, 
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‘ xcepted), in a is cold. state. 3. Less fish should be eater 
than of flesh meat. | 4. They should not be eaten too oft 
ie nor after labour or exercise, for then they easily cot- 
rupt 5. neither should they be eaten after Other solid foods 
7 Though fish, are aieslescent like other sorts of animal 
food, (indeed they hey contain, im general, more azote), yet, as 
they want en ulu, or spirit, and are défective in nutritious 
qualities, they require more condiment than terrestrial ani- 
mals ; hence acids, fermented, and. even spititous liquors, 
are often requisite to assist their digestion. 6. Those kinds 
of fish which are of an oily nature, as the salmon, the her- 
“ring, &c. are more difficult of digestion than flesh, espe- 
cially in weak sernaths 3 ; and of fish, those that have least 
flavour, that i is, such as have least essential oil in them, 
are white, and have some degree of firmness, will digest 
much sooner. than such as are of a stronger favour : Hence 
y) flounders, whitings, haddocks, &c. are easier of digestion 
than ‘salmon, soles, &c. 1. Fish is much improved by 
the a addition of butter: Indeed, the use of butter sauce 
seems to be a rule followed from some instigation of in- 
stinct, rather than a precept of reason, as it has not yet 
been fully accounted for.. The use of butter » at the same 
time, must make the fish heavier, and hence those dis- 
agreeable consequences arise, which render drams necessary, 
the fault of which is occasioned by the sauce, though the 
innocent fish are blamed for it. 8. Fish and milk are not 
| proper t together ; ; nor are eggs to be us sed, unless with salt 
fish. 9. Great and slimy fish are better pickled than fresh ; 
and the clearer and deeper the water is, the better are the 
fish that ate nourished therein. 10. Sea ff jish axe whole- 
somer than fresh-water fish, for they are hotter; and not 
so moist, and their nourishment comes near that of flesh 
meat. 11. Of allsea and river fish, those are best that 
jive in rocky places 3 next to these, in grav elly sandy y places, 
Dd2 * and 
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dnd in sweet, clear, and running water, where there is: no 
filth; but those fish are bad, that live in pools, muddy 
Jakes, marshes, and in any still or muddy water. 12. A- 
mongst all the fish, both sea and river, those which are not 
too large are the best, also those that have not hard and 
dry flesh, that taste and smell well, are crisp and tender, 
and have many scales and fins. 13. Fish are bad for cold 
and phlegmatic constitutions, at least are fitter for hot and 
choleric people. 14.’ The best way of dressing fish is to 
broil thenr; to boil them is the next; and to fry them is. 


the worst *.. iy a 


4. AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 


_ The amphibious tribe used in food are not very numerous. 
‘The tortoise or turtle is the only one that merits any parti- 
cular attention. Of the turtle, there are four sorts, but the 
sea or green turtle is the mostcommon. ‘The meat of this. 
sort of the turtle is wholesome and delicate:; and it re- 
sembles, in its salubrity, veal, or young poultry. When 
used in its natural state, it cannot fail to prove highly nu- 
tritious;, but when changed by the refinements of cookery, 
and united with such a number of heterogeneous articles 
as are common in its dressed state, its nourishing qualities. 
must be in part destroyed; and the only effects of its in- 
tended improvement are, to‘excite fever,. and to overload. 
the stomach +.: | 

5. 


me 


* Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 192.: 
} Turnbull’s Medical Works,. p..63.: 
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o. | MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, CONNECTED WITH ANIMAS, 
a “< FOOD. 


- Besides the oat produced by ae flesh of the animal, 
there are some articles of solid food derived For them, 
which it is necessary to touch upon: these are, 1. Butter, 
2 Cheese. 3. Eggs; and, 4. Honey; and a papeic ilar 
species of nest. | ; 

1, Butter is a most valuable article. Cream, in a raw 
state, cannot be taken in considerable quantities, from its 
tendency to get acid and rancid, and consequently difficult 
to digest; but, in the form of butter, it may be used with 
advantage *. Fresh butter, in particular, when carefully 
made, and with a small proportion of salt, more especially 
af the cow is fed on natural pastures, is a most delicate sort 
of food, but the longer it is kept, and the more it is salted, 
it becomes the more unwholesome. When melted, it is 
well calculated to accompany such vegetables as are natu- 
rally dry of themselves, for it gives them the properties of 
rich oily substances, Mixed with other articles, it makes 
an excellent sauce for various sorts of fish, more especially 
those of an insipid nature. When melted with toasted 
bread, muffins, &c. butter is unwholesome and injurious 
to the stomach. 

The use of butter is improper to children inclined to be 

UY d3 % gross 


* It is a kind of fashion with some, to reprobate butter as very impro- 
per food, very slow of digestion, and having a tendency to generate gross 
and foul humours: much, indeed, must depend upon the freshness and 
quality of the article. It certainly strongly resists ascescent fermentation ; 
is, by the consent of almost all nations, used with vegetables and fish, 
and, therefore, must have some qualities favourable to the digestion pf 
particular foods.—Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 195, 
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gross and fat, but to brisk and active children, a moderate 
use of fresh butter may be of use, as it may check the acid 
fermentation, which is generally prevalent in their stomachs 
at that period of life. Oily matters are confessedly slow 
of digestion ; they may contribute to a longer retention of — 
food in the stomach, by which means it undergoes the 
necessary changes, and does not pass into the intestines in 
a crude state, which may occasion the ee of 
worms *, SE3it TY Bois 
2. Cheese is used cither as food or 'as condiment. As 
food, it is not good for children, or weak stornachs, it is 
only ‘suited to those who use great and constant exercise. 
The richer the cheese, the more nutritive it is, and soluble, 
The leaner, the more difficult to digest +. When cheese 
becomes rank and putrid, it ceases to be nutritive, and can 
only be considered as a condiment, or assistant to digestion. 
‘Toasted cheese is uncommonly heavy, and none but the 
strongest stomachs can digest it. |New cheese itself is very 
indigestible food, being nothing but hard curd, which the 
powers of the stomach can peaTCrly dissolve. ete) oe 
3, Eggs contain a larger preportion of pure nourishment, 
than any other food. ‘ They are a most valuable article, not 
only when consumed by themselves, but when mixed with 
Hehe articles. When new laid, they are peculiarly excel- 
lent; and those whose palates are not vitiated by luxurious 
indulgences, cannot have a more delicate repast $. Eggs 
| should 
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* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 2&5. 
+! ieese 3s apt to produce costiveness: that sort is most wholesome 
which is warmest to the palate, such as Cheshire, &c. Cream cheese is 
wery unwholesome, liable to rancidity, and hard of digestion. Indeed, 
like cucumbers, it ought never to be’ eaten at all by weak stomachs ; or, 
if i it is, plenty of pepper and salt should be ‘used with ite 


+ All delicate foods, as eggs, milk, and butter, are injured by the accesé 
ef air, which should be guarded against as much as possible. Eggs, when 
| : | fresh, 
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should be subjected to as little of the art of cookery as pos- 
sible. They should be either eaten in the shell, or poached, 
that is, boiling them only as long as is necessary to coagu- 
late slightly the greater part of the white, without depriv- 
ing the yolk of its fluidity. Tn this way, they sit easy upon 
most ‘stomachs. Raw eggs are gently laxative, and are 
found to be ‘serviceable | in cases of jaundice and obstructed 
liver. ‘They are also of use in bilious complaints. Raw 
a yield more nourishment than boiled ones, and are by 
far more soluble ; but, as prejudice will not admit of this 
simplicity, and as even this food requires great mederation, 
a soft boiled egg is supposed to excel every other cookery. 
of eggs that can be invented; and yields an innocent and 
nutritious food *.. ; 

4, ‘Honey is a most valuable animal ry ance, though it 
ea ead with many people; and, in such cases, is more used 
as medicine than as diet. Where it does agree, however, 
it 1s most excellent food 3 and, in Sir John Pringle’s opinion, 
‘was entitled to be called, the juice of long life or immortali- 
4y. An ancient philosopher, (Democritus), being asked, 
when he had reached one hundred years, how he had con- 
trived to live so long? answered, By the application of oil 
without, and honey within. Pythagoras, noted for his 
great age, and the enjoyment of health with it, ciel much 
upon honey; and both Pliny and Dioscorides call it utile 
Senibus. 

: Dd 4 5. Vhere 


fresh, are laxative, but when old, and hard boiled, are costive. The white 
part is more difficult to digest than the yolk. ‘The white resembles the 
curd of milk ; and that principle of the blood, called the coagulable lymph 
or serum, or which our bodies are supposed to be nourished. Agair’s 
“Medical Cautions, p. 197. 


# Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 130. 
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5. There is a singular substance, a nest which a species 
of swallow constructs in the hollow of rocks, of sea-WOrmsy 
and other gelatinous marine articles, which bears some af 
finity to isinglass, and is esteemed a great delicacy by the 
Chinese, the Cochin-Chinese, and the inhabitants of varioug 
islands i in the Indian ocean. _ They dissolve it in their broths 
and poy 3 


f it BiQE 
Observations pecannigg Animal Food in general. 


The flesh of wild animals must, on the whale, ie better 


than that of the tame and domesticated, breathing a purer 


air, a and feeding, without constraint, upon the articles they 
pre afer. "Thei r fibres, however, are more rigid and dry, 


w hilst those of the domesticated kinds are more juicy and 


tender. 
‘Tame animals are commonly used without their blood ; 
whereas, the wild are gt ee killed i in their bloed, and, 


upon that acoount, as well as their. greater exercise, are. 


more alkalescent. 


These domesticated animals which feed themselves, and 


are fattened on their natural food, are justly supposed to 
afford more wholesome nourishment, than those that are 
erammed or stall- fed ; because, being deprived of their 
natural exer cise, their juices cannot be so well assimilat~ 
ed ¥. eae a in these days, are not sO wholesome as for- 
merly, from the practice of feeding o: ren ‘with linseed 
ae and some other animals with very improper focds, 


arts not forme erly 3 inl use. Vatting animals, however, on 


proper, 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 188. 
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proper food, is of service, as the flesh is shat bya rendered 
pore abundant, and indeed more nutritive. 

ip In the choice of animal food, we should always consider, 
whether it is in season or not, for the same sort of meat, 
“which at one period of the year is good, may at another be 
hurtful. For example, pork is 2 wholesome food for many 
people in the winter season, but in summer, it is not fit to 
be eaten in a fresh state, unless particular attention has 
been paid to the feeding. By the arts of man, the other 
sorts of domesticated animals, are equally fat at the differ- 
ent seasons of the year, though every person of delicacy of 
taste, would prefer beef or mutton, fed on natural pastures, 
to those fattened on turnip, and by other artificial means. 
The proper time for using particular animal foods, is when 
their natural nourishment is in greatest plenty. As for that 
predilection for insipid premature meats, so much _ the 
fashion with luxurious people, it does not seem to be weil 
founded ; for nature certainly destined that they should 
attain their full growth by natural means, before they are 
used as food ; their j sans in that state, being more nutri- 
tive and inyigorating * 

Every animal, Hecined for stiohtee. ought to be killed, 
as soon as possible, unawares, and in its prime of health. 
When its blood is inflamed by over-driving, it must make 
unwholesome food, and resembling rather carrion than 
sound meat +. | 

It has been thought necessary to deprive domesticated 
animals, as much as possible, of their blood, when killed, as 
the meat is thereby longer preserved from. putrefaction, 

though blood is not accounted an unwholesome article of 
food ; 
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* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p, 201. 


+ Falk’s Guardian of Health, p. 122 
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‘foods but, by over-driving those animals to slaughter, the 
blood is so diffused in the cellular membrane, that it can- 
not be emptied by bleeding; and the meat is heavier, to 
the benefit of the butcher, without any SERS to the 
meat *. ; marine,» 

The custom of keeping meat for a considerable sents ue 
fore we dress it, is with a view of rendering it more tender, 
palatable, and juicy, and easier of digestion. It is said, 
indeed, that a person may eat double the quantity of meat 
hung up for some time, without any prejudice to his sto- 

smach, than he can of meat fresh killed. When putrefac- 
-tion has begun to take place in the meat, out of the body, 
it will doubtless sooner break down in it. Such meat, 
therefore, may be well calculated for weak stomachs; but 
what it acquires in tenderness, it loses in its nutritive qua- 
lity. Hence, meat long kept, is not so nourishing, as that 
which is fresh killed. 

The French, it is well known, do not relish animal QA, 
unless it partake strongly of the fumette ; but, as they eat a 
considerable proportion of bread with it, that, and -. 
small wines, correct the putrescency +. 

Meat apt to putrify, like the pigeon, is sooner dig dared 
than the duck, which is of a firmer texture. . 

Some parts of animals are more tender than others; and 
more easily digested, as the head, the tongue, the udder, 
&c.; others are more difficult of solution, as the external 

muscles, the stomach, and bowels, commonly called tripe. 
These last articles, however, are the most proper foods for 
persons of strong stomachs and quick digestion, who are 
disposed to high and indammatory fevers, which a quantity 


of 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. ‘274, 


# Ibid. p. 202. 
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‘of rich nourishment, thrown at once into the circulation, 
might produce *. BREAD OSS eae RIMA pS iy bie 
"The essential oils of vegetables, are itsbre kbd codblis to 

the stomach, and stimulate it, so as to forward digestion 5 
but animal oils, though agreeable to the taste, are not 
equally digestible. Hence pork, geese, ducks, salmon, &c. 
containing much of this oil, may be acceptable to strong 
stomachs yet if eaten in too great quantities, or if the sto- 
mach be weak, they will disagree with it. Animal fat, 

ees ought not to be totally rejected. For, though 
oily matters, in large quantities, may oppress the stomach 
by their tenacity or viscidity, yet, as oil constitutes a very 
considerable part of our foods, both animal and vegetable, 
and asa large quantity of oil is deposited in various parts 
of the body, chiefly in the form of fat, it can hardly be 
conceived, that a principle which is so predominant in qur 
Bodies, should be inimical to health +. than 
| The digestibility of food, depends much upon the nature 
of its fibres, and their being mingled with fat or otherwise. 
Hence beef is more difficult of digestion than mutton, the © 
fibres of the one being larger than the other. Animal food 
also, whose fibres have little fluid between them, that is 
dry meat, is more indigestible than moist. ‘Thus, lean 
animals, are harder of digestion than fat ones, and the lean 
part of fat meat, is easier of digestion, than the lean part of 
Jean meat t. Owing to the same circumstances, meat roast- 
Lear ed 


' * Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 186. 
+ Ibid. p. 283. 


+ Dr Stark found, that the lean of meat is more digestible than the fai, 
which proves how well calculated fat meat is for the more laborious 
classes. ‘Lhere are some insulated facts regarding digestion, in his work, 
p. 94. which he would probably have piliwhe into a cegulat system, hag. 
he fortunately lived longer. 
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ed or boiled a great deal, is not so digestible, as when roast) 
ed or boiled but little, the fluids being expelled by heat, 
and the fibres being compelled to approach closer to each 
other *. | 
Walleus found, that the aliments passed the stomach i into 
the intestines in the following order: First, Milk in avery 
short time 3 next recent vegetables ; bread in about four 
thours ; some kinds of fish in five; some kinds of meat in 
six or seven hours; and, beef about the eighth hour. Some- 
times bread, and at other times, flesh meats, have been Te- 
tained much longer}. 
Adair has given two tables “ih the relative digestibility of 
foods ; and, on the whole, the arrangement is judicious +. 
But there must be many exceptions, owing to various cir- 
cumstances ; for instance, in beef, 1. according to differ- 
ence of breed, the meat of some being marbled, or the fat 
and lean mingled together, which must be the most di- 
gestible. 2. According to size, the largest affording, in 
general, the toughest meat. 3. According to age, in oxen, 
the younger being the more digestible. 4, According to 
the mode of feeding. 5. The manner in which the animal 
is killed. 6. The time that the meat is preserved. 7. The 
manner in which it is dressed, &c. Hence it is impossible 
to give any general rule that can be of much use. 
In general, it may be observed, that animals, at their full 
growth, are easier of digéstion than very young ones. Mut- 
ton for instance, is easier of digestion than Jamb; beef. 
than veal; verfison than fawn; ; and that on account of 
the viscidity of the flesh of young animals, 
Doctor 


* Easy Way to prolong Life, p. 36. 
Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 162. 


ep. 


coset} 
* Doctor Robinson of Dublin has proved, that food of 


seemingly firm texture, is of easier solution, than that which 
is more loosely compacted, but which contains a more vis- 
cid juice. The quality of difficult solution is owing, in 
some measure, to the lesser degree of alkalesency, (the 
great promoter of the solubility of our food), which the 
viscid parts of animals possess. ‘he difficulty of digesting 
the flesh of young animals, must be owing to these causes, 
as they contain a much larger proportion of gelatinous mat- 
ter than the old, and are likewise much less alkalescent. 
Hence beef, mutton, or grown-up fowls, are a more pro- 
per diet for a weak stomach, than tripe, calves feet, chicken, 
or various sorts of fish, which are Spa koeie for their vis- 
cid and glutinous quality *. 

Young meats, however, containing a great proportion of 
nourishment, with little stimulus, are proper for young 
persons of good appetites and quick digestion, whose food 
ought to be more viscid, and less alkalescent +. 


Comparison between Vegetable and Animal Diet. 


Having thus gone through, in a cursory manner, but 
as minutely as the nature of this work would admit of, the 
various sorts of solid food, it may be proper briefly to con- 
sider, the general nature, of the two great divisions of ve- 
getable and animal diet, and the advantages of each.. 

Vegetable food is certainly more ancient than any other ; 
and indeed, as forming the food of the greater proportion 
of the animals we live upon, (fish being the principal ex- 
ception), vegetables, either directly or indirectly, is the 

foundation 


* Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 110.: 


# Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 197. 
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fiindation of by far the greatest propartign of shamae 
nourishment. 

In: favour of vegetables it may be said, that man Reale . 
hardly live entirely upon animal food *.. Symptoms of 
putrefaction would soon oblige him to desist 5 and such: 
food, if taken in too great quantities, would stimulate the. 
system into a great extreme, render it weak, and barter its 
decay. hy | 
Vegetable es mene is eee better ‘ale taneal rade ‘eiilde 
ren, after they have done with their nurses’ milk, and for 
young people in general, to whom too much meat is highly 
pernicious 5 hence, there cannot be a better food for child- 
ren than potatoes, oat-meal porridge, and the like, apr | 

Vegetable diet likewise, is not unfavourable to long life, 
when accompanied with little bodily exertion; and when 
confined to a mild temperature and a passive state, it cer- 
tainly deserves that preference, which humanity, on the one 
hand, and philosophy, on the other, have bestowed upon 
it. 

It is also to be remarked, in favour of vegetable aliment, 
that it has no tendency to produce any constitutional dis- 
orders, as happens from animal food; and any effects’ it 
may have on the body, are almost entirely confined to the 
stomach and bowels, and seldom carry any injurious effect. 

to 


“ ae is said, that the Laplanders live for nine months in the year on rein 
deer, and the Greenlanders on fish. It is possible, therefore, to live upon 
gnimal food alone. From its tendency to putrefaction, however, it must 
produce disease; and if persons were to be confined either to animal or 
vegetable diet, the vegetable would certainly be preferable. Ié is said, 
that, during some periods of the year, the inhabitants of Cephalonia live 
wholly on currants, or a vegetable diet. Millions live only upon rice. 
It has lately been recommended to diabetic patients, to live entirely on 
animal food, but they find it almest impossible to continue that diet for 
any time. 
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% the syste at large. Its elects ae ever Peete ink 
Sor pei das Ore sud. esti 
~The last argument in favour of. actalsa ee is, that . 
is considered to have a particular influence on the powers 
of the mind ; ‘and tends to preserve a delicacy of feeling, 
a liveliness of imagination, and an acuteness of judgment. 
~ There are ‘many objections, however, to vegetable diet : 
as, 1. Its constant tendency toascescency, or sourness and 
tartness ; ; which, to a certain degree, is useful, and even 
éssential to the animal economy, but carried to an extreme, 
is highly injurious *. 2. Vegetable aliment also cannot, 
without difficulty, be reduced to nourishment, or assimilat- 
ed to the natureof man; an objection: much felt by those 
who have weak stomachs, though the.vigorous and robust 
are not affected by it. 3. From vegetable food, when 
thrown into the stomach, a considerable quantity of air iS: 
extricated, by which the stomach becomes distended, and 
‘much uneasiness is produced+. 4. Vegetable food is not 
so nourishing or invigorating as animal food. | 
Let us next consider what may be urged, fizst, in favour 
of, or, secondly, in opposition to, animal food. 
In the first place, it is observed, that man is no longer 
the child of nature, nor the ‘Sei inhabitant of one genial 
- spot; 


* Porous bread, or mealy potatoes, though specifically light, may not 
be easily digestible, if they turn readily sour; nor is liquid food from ves 
getables to be preferred to solid, from the idea of lightness when it is like- 
ly to become ascescent, as water gruel. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Il. Es- 
say VIII. p. 70. 


+ A considerable quantity of air is extricated or let loose by the warmth: 
of the stomach, and the dissolution of vegetable food. Many articles, as 
the cabbage, and other plants and roots, abound with air; clover is so 
full of it, that, when eaten in any quantity, it distends the stomachs of the 
cattle who devour it; and, unless soon relieved, they are known te sdieheg 
frem the effects. 


ae 

spot, but, as a citizen of the world, is exposed to constant 
toil and exertion; he requires, therefore, a more ready, 
and more easily assimilated nourishment, than vegetable 
food can bestow. In many situations; indeed, the vigour 
of his system is so weakened, by extremes of. temperature; 
that the most stimulant and invigorating foods are neces- 
sary to counteract the effects thereof. 
_ Wegetables are of use, in order to fill the stomach and 
bowels, without which digestion does not go ‘on so well; 
but a great part of our diet, however, should be solid, and 
of an animal nature, not only that we may be under a ne- 
cessity of chewing it, to promote the process of digestion; 
but that the pressure of this solid food, om the secretory 
vessels of the stomach, may stimulate them to discharge 
a larger proportion of the gastric and other humours, into 
the stomach and intestines *; 

Animal food is favourable to laboudr.We can subsist 
longer upon it than vegetable; that is, we are sooner 
hungry after the latter, which shews that its nourishment 


is sooner exhausted+. Animal food also, consists of parts 


which have been already digested by the proper organs of 


an animal, and applied to the same uses, consequently, re- 


quires only solution and mixture, whereas, vegetable food 
must be converted into a substance of an animal nature, by 
the proper action of our own viscera, and, consequently, 
requires more labour of the stomach and other digestive 
organs f. pee 

7 Nature 


# Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 214. 
+ Ibid. p. 282. 


¢ Burton on the Non-naturals, p.213. {t appears, from the informa- 


tion of a patient received into the general hospital at Vienna, with a per= 
forated stomach, that flesh meat was constantly digested with expedition! 
and ease, but that vegetables, in general, were much longer in umderge- 


ing this process. Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Il’ Essay VIIL p. 19 & 20. 
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Nature. also seems to have provided other animals fos 
the « use ‘of man, from the astonishing increase of some 
Valuable sorts. For instance, so quick is the produce of 
pigeons, ‘that i in the space of four years 14,760 may come 
from a single pair 5 ; and, | in ‘the same périod of time, 

1,274,840 from a pair of rabbits *. Pliny, therefore, has 
well obs erved, ‘that nature has shewn great kindness in 
causing those things to be so prolific, that are are so well 
calculated for our food +. This is nothing, however, to 
the increase of the cod, in the roe of which there are 
millions. 

It is also to be considered, that if animals were not kill- 
ed for food, we should lose a great number of the comforts 
of life. Besides meat, we obtain, by the slaughter of ani- 
mals, a number of important articles ; as, leather for our 
shoes, and many other purposes, fat oa candles or soaps 
SiC. Gee . 

It may also be obsetved, that without animal food, so 
many millions of human beings could not be maintained, 
more ‘especially in bleak and northern countries, where 
the finer and most useful sorts of vegetables are raised. 
with difficulty: 

Many objections, however, are urged to the usé of this 
sort of food. 

Animal food is certainly more dangerous, and, in some 
respects, more wasting, than vegetable. By exciting tem- 
porary fever after every meal, the springs of life are urged 
into constant, preternatural, and weakening exertions. 

The late Sir Edward Berry prevailed with a man to live 

Ee for 


* See Swedish Essays, translated by Stillingfleet, lst ed. p, 75; and 
Pennant’s British Zoology, p.A3 aad 89. ) 


+ Lib, VIL c. 555 
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. for eight days on partridges, without vegetables, but was 
obliged. to desist, from the appearance of strong symp- 
toms of putrefaction. The result of this experiment shews, | 
how necessary it is, to mix vegetables with | our animal 
TOOUS a. ilies 

SHON food, therefore, ought to be qualified by 2 a propor- 
tion of sedative vegetables, according as the habit of body 
or mode of life may require +. ; 

Persons who live entirely on animal foods, either fish or 
flesh, are subject to various fatal disorders; as the scurvy, 
the itch, the leprosy, malignant ulcers, and fevers ; 5 a proof 
how necessary a mixture of vegetable food i 1S. to the | preser- 
vation of health f. tal athe 
_ Animal food, without a mixture of vegetable, is apt to 
continue too long in the stomach before it dissolves. In 
this case, it will sometimes begin to putrefy before it be 
passed off; which putrefaction, getting into the blood, 
will often bring on a putrefaction of all the fluids of the 
body. “This is a complete sea-scurvy, which, if not time- 
ly remedied, always terminates fatally §. 

Though animal food is more nourishing than vegetable, 
yet it is not so safe to live upon it alone. In all cold coun- 
tries, however, it is certainly necessary, being a proper and 
useful stimulant, where the action of the system is depress- 
ed; but the major part of the aliment ought, nevertheless, 
to consist of vegetable substances. There is a continual 
tendency in animal food, as well as in the human body 

| | itself, 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 202: 
} Ibid. p. 205. 
} Ibid. p. 206, PP nat 


§ An Easy Way to prolong Life, p. 11. 
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itself, to putrefaction, faiidh. only can be counteracted by 
the free.use of vegetables *, 

~ Ag animal food fills the blood-vessels: fuller with biBod 
than vegetable, it naturally increases our muscular strength ; 3 
but then it loads the brain at the same time, which occasions 
heaviness and stupor; whereas vegetable food, from not 
loadin the system with blood, rather diminishes muscular 
strength, ‘but enables the blood to act with greater force. 
Vegetable food, therefore, is fitter to give clearness of ideas, 


and animal food is best: adapted to labour +. 


“Animal food is certainly more nourishing, but is easily 
bathe to excess, and exposes us to danger 3 andl by its al- 
kalescency, lays the foundation of disease, in epi cor- 
pulency, obesity, and putrescent acrimony. 

_ Animal food is less adapted to the sedentary than the la- 
borious, and least of all to the studious, whose diet ought 
to consist chiefly of vegetables. Indulging i in animal food, 
sig men dull, and unfit for the pursuits of science, es- 

Ee? res 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 622. 


+ The following are some, among the many admirable observations 
which Cullen has handed down to us, on the subject of animal and vege- 
table food. It is plain, he remarks, that delicacy of feeling, liveliness of 
imagimation, quickness of apprehension, and acuteness of judgment, more 
frequently accompany a weak state of body. ‘True it is, indeed, that the 
same state is liable to timidity, fluctuation, and doubt; while the strong 
have that steadiness of judgment, and firmness of purpose, which are proper 
for the higher and more active scenes of life. ‘Lhe most valuable state of 
the mind, however, appears to reside in somewhat less firmness and vigour 
ef bedy. Vegetable aliment, as never over-distending the vessels, or load- 
ing the-system, never interrupts the stronger motions of the mind, while 
the heat, fulness, and weight of animal food, is an enemy to its vigorous 
efforts. ‘Temperance, then, does not so much consist in the quantity, for 
that always will be regulated by our appetite, as, in the quality, Yiz. a 
large proportion of vegetable aliment. Cullen’s Lectures on the Materia 
Medica, p. 249, 
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pecially when it is accompanied with the free use’ of sno 
liquors*. 

But the worst property in a food, is its viscidity, or 
glariness. ‘Thisis particularly the case with veal, pig, young 
birds, &c.’;:and fish have it in a great degree, particularly 
shell-fish, which, on that account, are so injurious to many-: 
From the slimy nature of viscid food, it eludes the action of 
the stomach, and,:not being divided: into minute parts, the 
gastric, or dissolving juice of the stomaeh, has the less in- 
fluence upon it.. Hence such foods: are so indigestiblet. 

In the last place, though the tendency of animal food to 
promote chronic diseases, may not take'effect, where the food 
is accompanied witha sufficient portion of labour or exercises 
yet it cannot be doubted, that animal food alone,:is: not fa- 
vourable to the attainment of longevity... 


On the whole,-however,: it would: appear, that there are 


advantages and disadvantages,.connected both with vegetable 
and animal diet, and that-a mixture of both is the proper 
plan to-pursue f. Indeed, from the very structure of the 
human organs, it is evident that nature designed man for a 
mixed aliment. His teeth, stomach,: and intestines, give 

eviderice 


—— 


1 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 62]. 


+ Viscid food is of a clammy, glary nature, like the white of ah egg ; it. 
adheres to the sides of the stomaeh, and, by so doing, throws the blood,. 


from other parts of the body, i in such quantities upon the brain, as to op- 
press it, and:sometimes to occasion apoplexy, Mussles are of a very visa 
cid nature, and, on that account, many persons are disordered by eating 
them. 


+ There ought to be a certain proportion of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances in the food of man. ‘The animal tending spontaneously to putre- 
faction, the vegetable correcting that tendency from going too far. Thus, 
from the due mixture of both qualities, results that neutral property,, 
equally distant from acid as alkali, that ts essentially necessary to produce 
good blood. 
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Mitince of this 5 fo by the first fe appears ecruailtl a Cate 
mivorous and graminivorous animal; by the second, he ap- 
proaches to the carnivorous ; and, by the third, he shews a 
union of both. The perfection of his character also requires 
that mixture. ‘For instance, the Tartars, who live wholly 
on animal food, possess a degree of ferocity of mind, and 
fierceness of character, which form the leading feature of 
all carnivorous animals. An entire.diet:of vegetable matter, 
on the other hand, as appears in the Bramin and Gentoo, 
gives to the mind a gentleness, softness, and mildness of 
feeling, directly thereverse of the former character, but with 
little elevation of mind. A mixture of both diets, there- 
fore, is the best suited to the:constitution, .and the dignity 
or perfection of man. ‘In regard to the proportion of this 
mixture, it cannot be very minutely ascertained. It must 
depend upon various circumstances, in particular, 1. The 
state of the climate. 2. The occupation. of the individual ; 
and, 3. His bodily health. 

1. In-warm climates, it is admitted that a wegetable diet 
may be carried :to great excess, without much inconve- 
nience. Indeed, such climates produce the greatest pre- 
portion of vegetable food, and more of those spices, and 
other articles, by which the mischievous effects of that 
food can best be counteracted. In cold climates, on the 
other hand, there should be a greater proportion of animal 
food, as, from the want of heat, a greater stimulus is re- 
quired for the system, and also from the smaller perspira- 
tion, and little tendency to putrefaction which the fluids: 
-discover. 

2. Tn regard to the second point, vee little ‘bodily 
exertion is employed, much animal food, fresh fish alone 
excepted, is improper in any. climate, as it will load the 
‘body and oppress the mind 3 but where, on the other hand, 
odily exercise is much employed, the use of animal food 

Ee 3 shoul@ 
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should be estat and. even the vegetables used, must be of 
the most nourishing, er farinaceous sorts. 9 a 

- Sz» Asoto healthy the conduct. of the individual m must 
nm regulated according to circumstances, Tn the gout, a 
vegetable diet is in general to, be recommended i Bt 
somefimies an excess of animal food is necessary, when tl 
disease 18 not, regularly formed, to drives itto the extremis 
ties. _In'the same sway, hysteric and‘ hypo ndriac ¢ 


haat 


plaints, from the disposition of the Ri. 14 


of 
requires a diet of animal food, as the only. means of 

ating the. symptoms of these diseases ; 5 andi it is well known, 
that the French, are accustomed to take great: quantities of 
bread, and dried, or other fruits, with their. animal diet s | 
and thus, probably, escape many of those disorders by 


lacaban the. Te constitution. is apt to be affected. 
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Some mace ne food cannot i consumed too rap idly, 
after they are destined for that purpose. . ‘This ib particu 
larly the case with the more delicate substances, as EES 


A 


* Mr Slingsby lived many years on bread, milk, and vegetables, with- 
out animal food or wine; he had excellent spirits, was very vigorous, 
and was free from the gout ever since he began that regimen. Dr Knight 
followed the same plan with ae success. See the Works of pen 
pen M. D. _?p. 98. ts Th ON 


“4B Barry ‘observes, eat the great difference between a strong and weak 
constitution is, that the former can assimilate foed of a difficult digestion 
into an healthy serum, and discharge the superfluous quantities, while 
the other is oppressed, and variously affected by it. Barry on Digestion, 
p. 91, Hence he contends, that animal dict, being more egsily assimilat- 
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milk, and butter, the class of fish, and the generality of 
the vegetable tribe. Some kinds of fruit may be excepted, 
as asthe pine-apple, the orange, and the pear, when pulled not 
perfectly ripe. Various articles of animal food, however, 
as. has been already observed, are the better of being pre- 


Be » aie 
served, or. some time, more especially in cold countries.. 
meaties, Pas 


dadieare pe climates, indeed, where excess of heat ren- 
ders the TOCess of _putrefaction, too. sudden, the meat is 
use ain. its best state while it is yet warm, and almost be- 
fore life i is extinguished. In this country, on the contrary, 
on the extinction of life, a density, or firmness of -fibre, 
takes place. Hence new killed meat is hard, tough, and 
not easily broken down. ‘This state, however, alters as 


‘soon, as the process of putrefaction begins, which soon 


loosens the connexion of every part. No animal food, 
therefore, should be used in this country, until it has been 
preserved for some time, according to the coldness or the 
warmth of the season. In regard, to wild animals, this 
rule i is Carried so far, as to render them unwholesome, and 
almost unfit for use. | 

Men, however, would soon mG desirous, not only 
to preserve food for a few days, and to render it. more 
palatable, but would also see the necessity of laying up, 
while they had, it in their power, a store of provision for 
future use, in order to prevent any risk of scarcity or 


famine. The various arts which have been discovered for 


that purpose, may be classed under the following espe 


theads.. I. Drying in the sun. . 2. Artificial heat. 3. Salt- 


Le ao Ing. 


ed than vegetable, is better calculated for weak constitutions; and that 
persons with a strong constitution, who use much exercise, can best digest, 
and more safely live on a diet of the vegetable kind, and water for drink, 
than those of weaker stomachs. Ditto. p. 110. 
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ing. 4. Pickling. 5.:By butter. 6. ty spt Ri Be 
ice. 8. By charcoal. — 

- The simple process of drying ‘hes exposure to the sun 
k= air, was probably the first means thought of to pre+ 
serve vegetable or animal food. Drying grapes, is ani 
idea which nature itself pointed out to the savages of hot 
climates; and, as it appears that several tribes or nations had 
originally no other mode of dressing their food, | but by ex- 
posing it to the rays of the sun%*, this welds furnish a 
hint of the means by which animal-food might be preserv- 
ed. Indeed, in dry climates, fish are easily cured by ex- 
posure to the sun and air, with the addition of saline ehh 
ticles, or even washing them in salt water, AHH? fds 

2. Accident would soon discover, even to wandering: 
savages, that the smoke of the fires they used, might be 
made applicable to the same purpose, more especially with. 
a little addition of salt. The use of artificial heat was af- 
terwards extended in different ways, in particular to the 
baking of fruit. By evaporating the water from fruits, that 
is, by drying them, and expelling both air and moisture, 
we lessen their disposition to ferment, and make main 
flatulent and more nutritive. | ‘SPE OF 

a Salting i is a process of very general use, Pea: bricks 
a few exceptions, confined to animal food. Sour crout, 
and salted mushrooms, the former used in Germany, and 

the other 1 in Russia, and salted olives, are almost the only. 
exceptions. The most proper kinds of meat to be salted, 
are those that possess a large proportion of oil or fat in 
their composition, as pork, bacon, &c. This is a very 
extensive subject, on which volumes have been written 5 
all that is possible to attempt upon the present occasion, 

1S 


* Goguet’s Origin of Laws, Vol. 1. p. 81. 
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is a few cursory observations. iy ‘It is most essential to ap= 
ply the salt, to the article cured, as soon as possible after 
the death of the animal: it is by this means that the 
Dutch cure their herrings in such perfection. At Algiers, 
from the heat of the climate, they are obliged to salt their 
riseet immediately after it is killed; and I understand, that, 

in consequence of that circumstance, their salted provisions 
are Petes piesri _ This is a hint, of which we ought to 
avail ourselves in this country; and a moment’s considera- 
tion must: satisfy every reflecting mind, how much better 
the meat must be, when salted before any putrefaction has 
had time to commence, than after. 2. Much also must de- 
pend upon the purity of the salt; and, it is unfortunate, 
that in this country financial regulations should prevent that 
valuable article from being properly manufactured. 3. Salt- 
ed provisions, when imperfectly cured, after putrefaction 
has begun, or when improper materials have been made use 
of, must be a sapless, and unwholesome diet, and drained 
of all its nutritive juices ; and living on such food, must 
exhaust the power and action of the stomach, and no pro- 
per supply of chyle can enter the circulation *. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that persons living during along 
voyage on such food, should be afflicted with the scurvy +. 
4, For the use of working people, however, salted provi- 
sions is preferable to fresh. ‘The porters and coalheavers 
of London, who are le a to devour great quantities of 


meat, 


eee oe 


* This doctrine is enforced im Dr Wright’s Directions to Officers going 
to the West Indies. See the Appendix. 


+ Of old, from the scarcity of winter food, the inhabitants of this 
country were obliged to salt their provisions, and lived, during the win- 
ter season, principally on salted meat, without much vegetable food. 
5 hey were, of corse, much afflicted with the scurvy, 
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neat, as well as to drink great quantities of porter, in order 
to support themselves in the great labour and fatigue they 
go through, find it more salutary to live upon salt meaty, 
which does not digest so soon as the fresh, and i is not 
so apt to produce fluxes; and ploughmen, who. ‘have 
strong stomachs, and quick digestion, are more. _proper- 
ly, and more safely fed, on rusty bacon, than on the 
more digestible foods, provided. it is duly qualified by ve- 
getables *, 5. Cadogan asserts, that the same salt, season- 
ing, and smoke, which harden and. preserve salted. meats 
from putrefaction, before they are eaten, keep them from 
dissolution afterwards, so. that, they are never properly di- 
gested at all, nor is it possible that any good nourishment 
should ever come from them +. Doctor Falconer, on. the 
other hand, observes, that many valetudinarians, whose 
stomachs could not bear a piece of veal, lamb, or chicken, 
from their flesh being of so viscid a nature, have easily di- 
gested a piece of ham or of dried beef, which proves that 
salt meat is not so dificult of digestion as Cadogan and 
other authors have mentioned {.. 6. It is also urged in fa- 
vour of salted meat and fish, that though they are less nu- 
tritive, yet they are the more digestible, unless they have 
acquired any degree of rancidity, which they are very apt 
to do, especially bacon and fish. The salt increases their 
stimulus on the stomach; and though Mons. Gosse found 

that 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 186. 


+ Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 54. He goes so far as to 


say, (p. 58), that the substances we feed upon, ought all to be in a perish- | 


able state, otherwise they will never furnish the materials of good blood. 
Whatever is hardened or seasoned, so as to keep long before it is eaten, 
ought not to be eaten at all; for it will never dissolve in the stomach. 


+ Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, 
p- 63. 
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that fried bacon and eggs were very indigestible, the eggs; 
in particular, becoming highly alkaline in the stomach ; yet 
he found lean salted beef was easier of digestion. Salted 
meat, therefore, « can only be very injurious, when, by long 
keeping, thé putrescency of the meat, prevails over the pre- 
serving power’ of the nee and | ss of the salt becomes 
ammoniacal™; 930°). 91 

Yee. Pickling is properly ene we the use’ with vinegar 
and aromatics}. It is applied both to animal and vegetable 
‘substances. In the first case, it is intended for food; in 
‘the second, as condiment or seasoning. Pickled salmon is 
an article of the first sort :'when eaten cold, it is heavy, and 
requires a strong stomach; but it is a great improvement on 
pickled salmon, to warm it again, by steam, or in hot water, 
when it resembles frésh salmon used with vinegar. 

a Many articles also, particularly fruits, are preserved 
by. sugary either in a dry or in a-wet state. ‘This includes 
_amatetial branch of the art of the confectioner. Mons. 
; Gosse found, that fruits boiled with sugar were very easy 
of. digestion, and that sn tendency to fermentation in 


fruits, 


* aaa $s. “Medical Cautions, p. 204. Ta 18 embossible, nasi, to go 
so far as Bacon and Boerhaave. The first recommends flesh and fish, 
rather powdered and salted, than fresh and hot. See Code of Longevity, 
Vol. Il. p. 171: and Eoerhaave, for prolonging life, prefers dry and 
salted meat, also salted and old fish, and in general every thing that is 
dry, hard, and tenacious; grounding his opinion on this principle, that 
they resist more dissipation and putrefaction. De Dieta ad Longevita- 
tem, Num. 1057. 


+ Slight salting is also called pickling, but improperly. In Scotland 
they use 2 very appropriate term for slight salting, they call it powdering, 
and sometimes corning. There is no better mode of eating boiled beef 
than bie state. That preparation called trawa, made from the flesh 
of an old boar, is by means of saucing, or pickling with salt. It pro- 
duces an article insipid and horny, and which none but the strongest sto- 
iachs cam digest, 
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¥ruits, was greatly corrected by the addition of sugar and 
spices. : 


has long been known, in various countries, as in Russia, 


‘Spain, and China, but has only been recently attempted 


in Great Britain. .It has hitherto been solely applied to 
the conveyance of salmon, from the remote parts of Scot- 
Jand to Londons a plan originally recommended, by that 
respectable senator, George Dempster, Esquire. It is re- 


marked, that unless the ice is very gradually dissolved, the 


fish is very apt to lose the firmness of its texture. 


4. The principal difficulty in preserving meat, being ie 
total exclusion of:the airs one.mode of effecting this, is by 
potting, as it is termed, the meat or fish being put up in 


pots of earthen ware, and. covered with butter. This plan 
is not carried to any great extent. _ 
8. Meat might probably be preserved, in various other 


6. The art of preserving meat, fish, ae in ice Or snow, 


ways, as by means of gum, or by meal; for it is known, . 
that a deg of mutton has been kept for a long time in a. 


fresh state, excluded from the air, by means of oatmeal. 


+ 


Charcoal also, is such an enemy to putrefaction, that meat . 
might be preserved, in that substance, in a pounded state. _ 


Tt is said, that game or poultry may be preserved for a 
long time, by tying a string tight round the neck, so as to 
exclude the air, and by putting a:piece of charcoal into the 
vent. If any meat is tainted, wrap a piece of charcoal, 
from three to six inches, in a piece of muslin, or thin linen, 
and boil it with the meat, and it will destroy all the putre- 
fed taste or smell *. 


There 


* Thave been informed, that a haunch of venison, thoroughl¥ tainted, 
has been restored, so as to be fit for use, by being repeatedly rnb! ed with 
charcoal, Tainted fish also may be much restored, by mixing a consider~ 
able quantity of vinégar and salt in the water in which they are boiled. 
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_ There are few objects which require more public atten- 
tion, than to ascertain the best means of preserving meat 
in a wholesome state, more especially for the use of our 
seamen, and for the lower orders of the community, to 
whom salted Provisions, are not only a ‘safe, but a salutary 


source of aliment. 
ae. ese Ez 
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is +, Secr. IV. 


£ he Cookery, or Ho Whiade of preparing Food for Consumptione 


THE primeval inhabitants of the earth, certainly eat both 
their vegetable and animal foods raw; and to this day 
some of the African nations, the Esquimaux Indians, the 
Patagonians and Samoeides, devour raw flesh and fish, and 
drink the blood of the animals. Raw flesh produces great 
bodily vigour, ferocity of mind, and love of liberty *. | 

In general, however, animal food undergoes some _pre- 
paration before it is consumed. It is hardly to be credited 
the shifts which some tribes have been put to,,in order to 
obtain that object, as putting heated stones in the bellies 
of pigs to toast them, or burning the straw in order to 
parch the grain. From these humble attempts, the great 
refinements of cookery, which is properly a branch of 
chemistry, originated. 

It is certain that cookery is an useful art. By it many 
articles are rendered wholesome, which could not other- 
wise have been eaten ; but by it, at the same time, it must 

be 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 272... The famous philosopher Zeno, 
the first of the Stoic sect, eat all his food raw. Other individuals have 
also lived on raw meat. Diogenes, it is said, fell a sacrifice to that prac 
tite, 
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pe acknowledged, that some articles are rendered unwholes 
some, which would otherwise have BE nourishing 
— food. oe 

By cookery, our Saige are rectiat ai more palatable: ia 
digestible ; and, when prepared in a simple. Te more 
conducive to health *. RCL WE ey is 

Cookery may be considered under two BES eas the 
simple, and the refined or compound. ‘ 

The first, though apparently easy, requires a considerable 
degree of attention and experience ; and the second is an 
art of so diversified and extensive a nature, that it is rarely 
carried to any considerable degree of perfection; and it 
would have been no loss to human nature if it had never 
been invented $o0. apo. 3 eet Te 

Simple cookery includes the felines ites nf dressing 
meat: 1. Roasting. 2. Boiling. 3. Stewing. 4. Broil- 
ing. 5. Frying. 6. Baking; and, 7. Digesting. | 

1. Roasting was certainly the first mode invented to pre- 
pare animal food ; for boiling was a more complicated pro-= 
cess, and required the art of manufacturing vessels that 
could withstand the effect of heat. Roasting, it is well 
known, requires a greater proportion of heat than boiling,. 
and more skill in the preparation {. By the application of 

fire, 


* The Abbé Spallanzani found, that dressed meats were more digestible. 
than raw, and roasted meats more so than boiled; and Dr Stevens, from 
experiment, tells us, that the high-flavoured alkalescent meats are more di- 
gestible than the more insipid. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 287. 


+ Adair, in his Medical Cautions, p. 172. (Note), says, that Doctor 
Saunders proposed to publish an essay on the present modes of cookery, 
pointing out the impropriety of certain mixtures and ingredients in our 
modern dishes. As Doctor Saunders was so well qualified for the task, it 
is unfortunate that his intentions were never carried into effect. It shows 
the necessity of an author’s completing a work as soon as he undertakes it. 


¢ On account of the difficulty of roasting meat well, and the nicety of 
the 
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fire, ‘4 considerable proportion of watery substance is exhal- 
ed from'the meat. In order to be done properly, the roast-_ 
ing should be conducted in a gradual manner, and the heat 
moderately, but steadily applied, otherwise exsiccation, ra- 
ther than roasting takes place. Roasted meat is certainly 
the best means of consuming the flesh, and tasting the na- 
tural juices of the meat. It is also peculiarly calculated 
for birds of every sort, and for young and tender meat, tak- 
ing off its viscidity, and giving it a firmness and dryness 
that otherwise it would not be possessed of *. 

Roasted meat, at least of the larger kinds, as beef, mut- 
ton, and venison, is preferred in England, and boiled or 
baked meat in France. The meat of England has not, pers 
haps, the same flavour as that of France; but it is larger, 
richer, and fatter, and appears to most advantage in a roast- 
ed state. Besides, coal fires are better adapted for that pro- 
cess of cookery, than wood or peat. It is found, indeed, 
that meat, roasted by a fire of peat or turf, is more sodden, 
than when coal is employed for that purpose. 
~ Our meat in England, Cadogan asserts, is generally over- 
done, and particularly over-roasted+. In regard to over- 
roasting, the action of fire, if continued too long, has a 
tendency to change mild animal flesh into something of 

| another 


the whole preparation, Count Rumford invented a mode of doing it in a 
kind of oven, which had the effect, but has not, I understand, come into 
general use. 


* ‘The stomach can certainly bear roasted meat better than raw; but I 
scarcely think that we can digest twice the quantity of roasted oysters, 
that we can when raw, which some authors affirm. 


¢ Old and full grown animals may be safely eaten when under roasted, 
but not young meats, as veal, lamb, pig, &c. Unless they are thoroughly 
roasted, they are apt to make the person who eats them sick, unless he 
has very strong digestive powers. 
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another quality; the fat, in particular, becomes bitter and 
rancid. ‘The less, therefore, that all flesh meat undergoes 
the power of the fire, the milder and wholesomer i it. 1s, *: 
This doctrine, however, is denied by Falconer. He admits, 
that meat little done, is the most soluble ; but, at the same 
time, contends, that it is exceedingly alkalescent, and runs 
quickly into putrefaction. Hence the French, who live in 
a warm climate, find it necessary, not only to eat a great 
quantity of bread, to prevent the putrefying effect of ani- 
mal food, but also to have their meat thoroughly boiled and 
roasted +. - 

2. Boiling 1s also an excellent mode of preparing animal 
food, rendering it more soluble, without destroying, if pro 
perly done, its nutritious qualities, and being peculiarly cal- 
culated for weak stomachs {. But, however useful moder- 
ate boiling may be in these respects, yet, when carried to 
an extreme, every thing soluble is extracted, the nutritious 
parts are conveyed to the liquor, and the meat itself is left 
behind, insipid, dense, and unfit for nourishment. 

Young and viscid food, as veal, chickens, partridges, § &e. 
are more wholesome when roasted than boiled, and easier 


digested ; but beef and mutton are easier digested when 
boiled 


* Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 55. 
} Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 64. 


+ Some medical writers have rested much upon the dietical differencé 
between roasted and boiled meats; but the only difference is, that by the 
force of a roasting, or frying fire, the elements of animal substances are 
formed into a kind of vinegar; and thus, roast-meat may be said to make 
its own sauce piquante. ‘The pungent taste of the brown out-side, depends 
upon the newly formed acetous acid, which will certainly offend a weak 
stomach. The inside of roasted meat, differs in no material respect, from 
the boiled ; but the boiled, from wanting this sour incrustation, is of 4 
milder nature, and with its own gravy, is the best food for the weak and. 
the dyspeptic. Manual of Health, p. $12. 
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Boiled than roasted * ; hice ey, boiling such meat, 19 
b: ae calculated for weak stomachs. if 
-. Boilin g is particularly applicable to vegetables, rato 
them more soluble in the stomach, -and. depriving them of 
"a considerable fort a of air, so injurious to weak sto- 
machs. f 

~The usual alls of pitas fish $n thie dikes is a 
boiling, roasting rendering them more indigestible. 

‘Ttis proper to observe, that those who are trained to ath- 
‘etic exercises, have their meat roasted or broiled; and not 
boiled ; as it is supposed that, when boiled, a great part 
of the nutritive juices of the meat is lost in the water. 

3. Stewing is reckoned the mode, by which the greatest 

" quantity of nourishment is obtained from méat. By this 
plan, the texture of the meat is rendered more tender, its 
soluble parts are not fully extracted, and it is left in a state 
y abundantly sapid and nourishing, while the soup also, or 
fluid, contains a sufficient proportion of the animal extract. 
4, Broiling consists in exposing meat to the near appli- 
cation of a naked fire, by which means, its outer surface 
immediately hardens, before the heat has penetrated the 
| whole. ‘This prevents any excess of exhalation, and the 
' meat, when done, is rendered sufficiently tender. It is pe- 
ey suited for steaks, which are, compar atively speak- 
inig, eaten in a juicy, and almost a raw state. 

5. Frying is a process that renders meat more indiges- 
tible than any other; and, indeed, might be included un- 
_ der the head of compound cookery +. It is performed by 

0 4 cutting 


“* Easy Way of prolonging Life, p. 41. ‘ 

+ In a recent work, published, it is said; under the auspices of a re- 
spectable physician, a mode of frying beef-steaks is mentioned, (Culina, 
p: 39.) which, the auther observes, cannot be considered otherwise, tham as 
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cutting meat into thin slices, and putting it ima vessel. 
over the naked fire. As the lower surface of the meat 
would thus be burnt or hardened, some fluid matter, gene-_ 
rally of an oily nature, is introduced, which acquires, front 
the heat, a burnt or empyreumatic taste, arid becomes hard- 
ly miscible with the fluids in the stomach. It requires, 
therefore, the addition of stimulants to enable the stomach 
to digest it *. 

6. Baking consists in the application of heat to meat in 
a dry form, but in a vessel covered with paste, instead of 
its being exposed to the open air. Any considerable exha- 
lation is thus prevented, and the meat, by the retention of 
all its juices, is rendered more sapid and tender. But bak- 
ed meat sits heavy on some stomachs, from the greater re-~ 
tention of its oils, which are in a burnt state. It requires, 
therefore, the additional stimulus of spices and aromatics, 
to render it lighter, and to increase the powers of the sto- 
mach to digest it. 

7. Digesting is the last discovered process of simple cook~ 
ery. It is performed in a close vessel, and resembles boil- 
ing, being conducted in a very high temperature, while, 
from the closeness of the vessel, the advantages of stewing 
are procured. It is not, however, much in use. 

Besides these various simple modes of preparing animal 
food, there is another, which it may be proper here to take 
notice of, namely, when animal food is dissolved in water, 

é and, 


a dish prepared to satisfy the appetite, and not to pamper it. In that 
case, frying ought to be included among the branches of simple cookery. 


* Fried meat ought to make the least part of salutary diet, because the’ 
flesh which is dressed in this manner, undergoes a much more violent heat 
than that which is boiled; for oil requires six hundred degrees of heat by 
the thermometer, to make it boil, whereas, water will boil with two hun-' 
dred and twelve degrees ; so that tlre salt and oily parts of the meat, ares 
made so much more acrimonious by the intenser, heat. 
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aiid formed into a gelatinous solution, or jelly*. ‘This’subs 
stance is of a viscid nature, and though it contains much 
nourishment, yet is difficult of digestion, and, of course, 
Tess calculated for diseased or weak stomachs than is com- 
monly imagined. Norvare those jellies, which are the mu- 
cilaginous extract of certain parts of animals, as hartshorn, 
very digestible ; indeed, a too liberal use of them has often 
proved injurious}. ‘They can only be recommended for 
the sick, accompanied with a quantity of stale bread. To 
those who require any article of that sort, more especially 
if their stomachs are weak, simple beef tea, properly pre- 
pared, is the most nutritive balsam that can be administer- 
ed f. 

It may be also proper to observe, that even after provi+ 
sions have been dressed in the kitchen, they have often to 
undergo some operations of cookery at the table: this is 
principally by the addition of some of the vcrious sorts of | 
seasoning or condiments, the nature and uses of which will 
be afterwards explained. : : 

~ One would imagine, that all the various modes of pre- 
paring food above enumerated, might satisfy the most luxu- 
rious appetite ; but, instead thereof, the ingenuity of man 
has been exerted, to discover a number of other prepara- 
tions. Hence, a system of refined, or compound cookery 


Ff£Q has 


* Some French physicians have recently recommended what they call 
gelatine, or compact animal jelly, as a remedy more efficacious oan the 
bark, in most diseases where that substance is administered; but its 
powers have not fully answered the expectations entertained. A calf’s 
foot for supper, without any sauce, is found as beneficial as the gelatine, 
Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Volk I. p. 301. 


+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 197.. 
¢ Falk’s Guardiaa of Health, Vol. I. p. 177, 
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has been invented, mote flattering to the palate, than faa 
vourable to the health. . 

It would be improper to touch upon processes, which it 
is impossible for any writer on dietetics, to mention with 
any degree of approbation. Some dishes may be prepared, 
variously compounded, which may occasionally be tasted, 
and plain sauces may be a useful addition to fish and vege< 
tables ; but the generality of ragouts, made dishes, and the 
like, are of a poisonous quality, and cannot be too anxious- 
ly avoided, by those who entertain any anxiety for the pre- 
servation of their health *. 

Before this subject is dismissed, it may be proper to 
consider the mode of preparing two. important articles, 
namely, bread}, and that valuable root the potatoe. 


BREAD. 
‘The subject of bread, is of too extensive a nature to be 


minutely ¢ gone into on the present occasion ; but it may be 
proper 


- 


* To such a pitch has refined or compound cookery been carried by 
some at Paris, that their cooks regularly take medicines, in order to pre~ 
serve the fineness of their palate, that their sauces may be properly com- 
posed. Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. Il. p. 209. 


+ The best work on the art of bread-making, is a treatise drawn up ‘i 
Mr A. Edlin, printed at London, one volume octavo, anno 1805. It be- 
gins with explaining the natural history and cultivation of wheat ; the na- 
ture of the corn.trade; the analysis of wheat-flour ; the analysis of yeast; _ 
the theory of the fermentation of bread; substitutes for wheaten bread, 
&e. On the subject of substitutes, he does justice to the experiments 
made by the Board of Agriculture ; Posterity, he says, will thank them 
in terns of the highest “approbation, for having turned their. attention to 
the great question Wf substitutes for wheat in the manufacture of bread, 
and the great variety{of experiments they made to ascertain the respec- 
tive qualities of barley, rye, oats, byck-wheat, maize, rice, beans, and po- 
tatoes. It is very improbable, he adds, that such another opportunity 
will ever occur azain.—Edis’s Treatise on the Art of Bread-Making, 
p- 97. and 98. 
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proper to give some general remarks: 1.On the various 
articles employed. in the making of bread. 2. On the va- 
rious modes of manufacturing it. 3. On the various sorts 
of wheaten bread. 4. On the advantages resulting from 
the use thereof; and, 5. On the rules that ought to be 
adopted regarding the consumption thereof. 

1. Bread is not only made of all the various sorts of 
grain, but also of chesnuts, and other sorts of nuts; of 
roots, as the potatoe, &c.; of fish, dried and ground into 
meal; of flesh, prepared in the same manner; even of the 
bark of trees, &c.*. But grain is the proper substance of 
which bread ought to be «made 5 5 and wheaten bread is by 
far the most perfect. 

2. Bread may*be manufactured in three ways: Leavened, 
unleavened, and soured. Leavened bread is subjected to 
the process, of fermentation, either naturally, by the addi- 
tion of some old paste, or leayen, to the new paste, which 
makes it undergo the fermentative process; or, by the ad- 
dition of barm or yeast. The first plan is generally adopt- 
ed in foreign countries, and the second in Great Britain. 

Unleavened bread consists of a mixture of meal and 
-water, formed into a firm and tough cake, made as thin 
as possible to favour its drying; and sometimes with the 
addition of butter, to render it more soluble, friable, and 
porous; but it renders the bread more ascescent, and is 
apt to produce heart-burn. Plain unleavened bread, how- 
ever, is found of use to weak stomachs, which are much 
injured by the least extrication of air, when bread ferments 
a second time in the stomach. 

Of the unleavened sorts of bread, biscuit is by far the 
dest, and, in all cases where leavened bread does not agree, 

F £3" | it 


* See Lemery on Foods, translated by Hay, p. 95.—This must be done, 
not for the sake of nourishment, but’for MEPs a dry food, and igs 
tending the stomach. 
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it cannot be too strongly recommended. In equal quantia 
ties, it is more nutritive than fermented bread ; it is also 
lighter, and less liable to create acidity and flatulence... ~ 
In some of the interior counties in England, where their 
bread is often manufactured from oatmeal, they have amede 
of preparing that meal for the manufacture of bread, by 
souring it, by means of which; the bread, instead of being 
hard, is of a soft texture, and, from its moderate acidity isy 
wholesome *. By the same mode, barley-bread has been 
made}; and, with a small proportion of yeast, has formed a 
species of bread, that might please the most delicate stos 
mach. There is not the least occasion, therefore, when 
any scarcity takes place here, to introduce such quantities 
of foreign wheat, when we have grain of our own produce, 
that might answer the purposes of aliment much better, 
than the miserable and unwholesome trash which we re- 
ceive from foreign countries, and by mixture of which our 
own wheat is so-often contaminated. | throm 
3. The different sorts of wheaten. bread may be consider~ 
ed under three classes; fine bread, coarse bread, and rolls, 
‘The finer sorts of bread are certainly the most indigestible, 
and are best calculated for strong stomachs; they ought 
only to be consumed, therefore, by the laborious, and not 
by the luxurious or the sedentary classes of the communi- 
ty. Coarse or brown bread, made of the whole flour; is 
infinitely preferable for weak stomachs. Rolls, and other 
sorts of bread commonly used at breakfast, have all the bad 
effects of new bread, unless they are particularly well fired, 
and 


* It resembles what is called sowens, or oatmeal flummery. This ar~ 
‘ticle is prepared by letting oatmeal and water stand together till the liquor 
becomes acidulous, when it is poured off, and boiled to a jelly. Pringle 
and Blane relate, that, in several instances, the scurvy has been prevented 
_gad.cured by this preperation alone, 
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and are therefore to be accounted rather unwholesome; 
it is said by some, that bread. made of different kinds of 
grain, is more wholesome than what is made of only one 
sort, as their qualities serve to correct one another. For 
example, wheat flour, especially the finer kind, being of a 
starchy nature, is apt to occasion constipation. Bread 
made of rye-meal, on the other hand, proves often too slip- 
pery for the bowels. A due proportion of each, it is said, 
makes the best bread. ; 
Various reasons are assigned by physicians, for the use of 
bread in diet. If flour were used with water in a raw state, 
it would certainly be so viscid, as to clog and cloy the sto» 
mach : it is therefore converted into bread, to take off this 
viscidity. When fermented, it is better calculated to core 
rect the putrescency of animal food ; and fermented bread 
being of a more spongy nature, soaks up the fluids of the sto-= 
mach, and facilitates digestion *, --It is necessary to have 
something solid in the way of food, which may continue 
a permanent action on the stomach, when introduced into 
it, and without which, fiuids, however nourishing, are ne- 
ver satisfying to the appetite. ‘The mastication of dry food 
also, introduces a certain quantity of saliva into the sto- 
mach. Without bread, animal food would soon become 
loathsome to us, from its tendency to putrefaction. It 
forms a proper medium, to unite the oily and watery parts 
of our other aliment; and it possesses bulk, without too 
much solidity, and firmness, without difficulty of solution. 
We are also told, that. bread is the safest of all vegetable 
aliment, and the best corrector of animal food. Many 
weak stomachs, that can bear no other vegetable substance, 
find no inconvenience from this. Hoffman speaks of bread, 
Ff 4 as 


* Easy way to prolong Life, p, 18: 
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as the principal article in our diet, and what we cannot dg.’ 
without, unless with great injury to our health. Its use’ is 
suited to every season, age, and temperament ; and, on 
that account, it may be properly called the universal ali- 
ment, or staff of life; nor can flesh and other things, be | 
easily taken without bread, on account of the disgust they - 
create when used alone * +. | 

5, Many rules have been given coalahdiate the use of 
bread, in particular the following. 1. Bread should be. 
kept till it is stale; or, if it is consumed when fresh, it 
should either be thoroughly baked or toasted. 2. The 
external surface, or crust of bread, is most easily: digested ; 
but it contains less nourishment than the softer part, or 
crumb. 3. Fermented bread should not be giyen to child- 
ren, for - first six, eight, or ten months, according to 
their strength : biscuit-powder, in small quantities, is an 
excellent substitute. 4. The proper quantity of bread for 
hits 4 GEE fully 


* Falconer’s Observations on Cadogan’s Dissertation on the vingobl 
p- 778 . i ay vo ‘ 

The celebrated Cadogan affirmed, that “ary was not only prc ie 
some, by its ascescency, but by the strong ferment if contains, it forces 
into fermentation every thing capable of it, that it meets with m the 
stomach, ‘This doctrine, of the unwholesomeness of bread, Dr Falconer 
justly considers as a most dangerous error. The use of bread, of some 
kind or other, is almost as ancient’ as the history of mankind, and so uni= 
versal, that, without some food of this kind, no nation seems to exist. It 
is necessary, not so much for the sake of the nourishment it affords, as the 
supplying of a dry food, to draw “forth the saliva for blending the oil and 
water of our meat, and for sucking up the fluids in the stomach, by which 
the stomach has greater power to act upon them. Without bread, our 
animal food would be too quickly swallowed. 

In regard to its ascescency, it certainly possesses this quality in some 
degree, but not to such an extent as to become noxious, like other vege 
table substances, since it has already passed, in a great measure, through 
the vinous fermentation, in which the generation of the air, the common 

cause of flatulence, takes place.—Falconer’s Observations on Cadogam’g 
Dissertation on the Gomis Dp: (3. ; ; ’ 
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full-grown persons, must be regulated by the age, sex, 
constitution, and mode of life. If a man of active life 
consume two pounds per day, the half should be sufficient 
for the sedentary and inactive, and even less for the sick 
andthe invalid. 5. Brown bread is more digestible than the 
white or fine. The first sort, therefore, is the best calcu- 
lated for the sedentary and the luxurious, and the second 
for the laborious classes of the community. Wherever 
they cannot get the best wheaten bread, they ought to be- 
take themselves to biscuit. 6. If our solid food should be 
in the following proportion, namely, one third animal food, 
and. two thirds of vegetables; at least one third of the 
whole should consist of bread. 

One of the most important questions on the subject of 
bread is, whether it should form so great an article of food, 
with the lower orders of society, as is the case in Eng- 
land? Bread certainly is one of the most expensive modes 
ef using grain, and not adapted to their narrow means, 
being burdened with two heavy additional. charges, when 
passing through the hands of both the miller and the bak- 
er; and, owing to that circumstance, is often adulterated. 
jt has, therefore, been recommended, to use boiled grain 
instead of bread*. I have found pot barley admirably 
calculated for that purpose ; it is justly entitled to the 
name of European rice, and may be used in the same man- 

ner, both simply boiled, or converted into puddings. In 
addition to this, let the poor use biscuit for any temporary 
use, when it may not be convenient to dress other sorts of 
victuals. ‘These articles, with potatoes, would cnable the 
poor to live much more comfortably than they do at pre- 
sent. 


POTATOES. 


t Buchan’s Domestic. Medicine, p. 624. 


 poturTogrs. #0 le ee aia, 
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Next to bread, there is no vegetable article, the prepara< 
tion of which as food, ought to be more attended to, than 
the potatoe; which, if properly dressed, furnishes not only 
a wholesome, but a most acceptable repast. It is not to 
be wondered at, that, for a long time, it should not be 
much relished at the great tables in London, as the cooks 
were accustomed to soak them in water, and afterwards to 
pate them, as they did turnips, previous to their being 
boiled, which deprived them of their best nutritious par- 
ticles, and rendered them a most insipid and tastless mess. 
It is a good plan, first moderately to boil, and then to roast 
them, which gives them, in some measure, a chesnut taste ; 
but as simply boiling them is the most general mode of 
preparation, it may be proper to give a receipt for that 
purpose, according to the best 2950 that has hitherto been 
carried into practice. ON seas THB 


' | Mode of Batling Potatoes. 


The potatoes should be, as much as possible, of the samé 
size ; and the large and small ones boiled separately. They 
should be washed clean, and rasped, or carefully scraped 
with a knife, as carrots are; and the eyes, and any earth 
that remains about them, taken out with the point of a 
knife. They ought not to be pared, or cut, unless they 
are of a large size, in which case they may be divided into 
three or four pieces. ‘They ought then to be put into a 
pan or kettle, with clean cold water, and well rinsed about. 
Some recommend their being kept in the water for an 
hour or two, for the purpose of extracting the black liquor 
with which they are impregnated. Fresh water is then to 
be added, but not sufficient to cover them, (unless they 

are 
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“re very large), as they will produce themselves, before'the 
process is over, a considerable quantity of fluid. They 
ought not to be put into boiling water, like greens, but 
boiled on a brisk fite, in the most expeditious manner possible, 
and in a kettle or goblet, closely covered. When suf- 
ficiently done, the water to be instantly poured off, and the 
kettle; containing the dry potatoes, to be placed by the side 
of the’ fire, with the cover off, until the steam be com- 
pletely evaporated, and the potatoes quite dry ; they are 
then to be taken out with a spoon, and put upon a dish 
for serving up to table ‘The liquid which potatoes contain 
in a raw state, is certainly unwholesome, and the more 
they are deprived of that black and offensive juice the bet- 
ter; which cannot be the case, unless the skin is cracked. 
A moderate scraping of the skins, for which a machine 
has been invented, is therefore of great service. It is par- 
ticularly essential, not to allow the potatoes to remain 
for a moment in the water in which they have been 
boiled, or else they will infallibly get moist and waxy, 
and will again imbibe-a part of that noxious juice, 
which the boiling has extracted out of them. ‘There is 
no better machine for dressing potatoes than an iron pot, 
and, if made of cast-iron the better. Potatoes may be 
boiled in salt water, or throwing a little salt into the water 
is of service. It is known when they are sufficiently boil- 
ed, by their beginning to crack, and if a fork will pierce 
them easily. After they are boiled, they should be sprink- 
led with salt, and kept for an hour or more on the edge of 
the fire, so as to be thoroughly drained of moisture. When 
done in this way, they become white, dry, and flaky like 
snow, and no food can be more acceptable to a healthy 

and undepraved stomach *. 
As 


* See the Farmer’s Magazine, Vol. V. p. 191. and 503. 
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As to the niece them into bread, though that may 
be effected by various processes *, and more especially with 
the mixture of different sorts of flour, yet they answer 
the purpose equally well, without all that trouble. The 
use of bread, or of the potatoe, is, to form a mass, both to 
assist in filling up the alimentary canal, and to convey the 
nutritious particles through the intestinal tubes to the 
dlood. Indeed, unless the alimentary canal is properly 
distended, the richest food will not nourish an animal for 
any length of time +. his object may be obtained, either 
by bread or by any other farinaceous substances, of which 
there is a great variety, but the potatoe 1s the best. 


OBSERVATION. 


it has justly been remarked, that the subject of cookery, 
“and the circumstances on which mixtures of different ar- 
ticles of food are in some cases admitted, and in others are 
condemned, have never been treated of in a scientific form, 
nor explained on chemical principles. It is a subject of 
a very extensive nature, and might be considered under 
three divisions: 1. As applied to the preservation of health. 


2. 


* M. Parmentier observes, that potatces contain too much mucilage in 
proportion to their starch, which prevents them from being converted 
into good bread But that if the starch be collected from ten pounds of 
raw potatoes, by grating them into cold water, and agitating them, and 
if the starch thus procured be mixed with other ten pounds of boiled po- 
tatoes, and properly subjected to fermentation, like wheat flour, that it 
will make as gocd bread as the finest wheat.—Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. 
p- 655. 


+ A dog has been fed on the richest broth, yet could not be kept alive; 
while another, which had only the meat boiled to a chip, and water, 
throve very well. This shews the folly of attempting to nétirish men og 
aiimentary powders, and other concentrated food. 
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#; To the counteracting of disease ; and, 3. To the relish 
of the palate ; ; though the last belongs more properly tothe 
cook, than to the man of science. Such an inquiry would 
A ae curious and interesting, and might, in various 


a SAT = 


respects, be useful *. 


oe 
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The Bree rec or Condiments, with which the various sorts of 
Food are usually accompanied. 


In the more refined periods of society, a number of ar- 
ticles ate made use of, known under the name of condi- 
ments, or seasoning, which not only answer the purpose of 
decorations to the table, but are also of service in diet. A 
general condemnation, therefore, of such articles, cannot 
be approven of. Pliny says, “ Homini utilissimus est ci- 
bus simplex, conservatio saporum pestifera, et condimentd 
perniciasiora.”—But he must have alluded fo the feasts of 
Apicius, and other luxurious Romans of those times. 

The use of condiments, seems to have been first suggest= 
ed by a sense of oppresion in the stomach, when languid, 
and clogged by insipid foods. ‘With food, their uses are 
various. ‘They sometimes ameliorate the taste of various 
articles of food ; at other times, they correct their noxious 

qualities; 


_* See Nisbet’s Practical Treatise on Diet, printed at London, anno 
1801, which is a useful compilation regarding the subject of diet. No 
writer seems more competent to the task, of drawing up such a scientifig 
work on cookery, as he has recommended in that publication, If such a 
work is attempted, I think it ought to be extended, not only to kitchen, 
but to table cookery, including the nature and uses of the different condi- 
ments, and explaining the medical arrangement of dishes; at what per iods 
the different sorts ought to be taken, and the effects of the mixt ETE QE 
different kinds. 
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qualities, and sorhetimes they promote the digestion 6f sucl? . 
articles, and accelerate their passage through the body *. 
_ Condiments may be considered under the following ge- 
neral heads: 1. The saline. 2; The sweet. 3. The acid. 
4 The hot or spicy. 5. The oleagitious. 6. The mis- 
cellaneous ; and, 7. The compound. pL reeks. 
1. Salt is a very general article at the table. It certain- 
ly affords no kind of nourishment, nor will it digest, but 
it passes unaltered through all the strainers of the human 
body. It is, however, a ed article in diet, in moderate 
quantities, though, when carried to excess, it ed be in- 
jurious ft.” total ree | 
It is observed by Haller, oe there is seiaaaietai in cuit 
well suited to animal nature, sirice almost all nations use 
salt, and many brute creatures, especially those which chew . 
the cud, are fond of it. Its uses seem to be as follow. 
1. ‘To the human body it is ef service, as stimulating the 
intestinal secretions as well as those of the mouth and sto- 
mach ; and for the same reason, it is so much desired by 
ruminant animals, as their food seems to require a larger 
flax of liquor from the glandular secretions of their organs 
of 


“* Doctor Cadagon, Dissertation on the Gout, p. 98, condemns the use 
ef those common decoraments of the table, salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar. 
He thinks they may be sometimes useful as medicines, but can never add 
to the wholesomeness of our daily food. Pickles he calls the worst of alk 
poisons. But this doctrine is condemned by Dr Faleoner,; who contends, 
that condiments, when united with our food in a proper manner, serve 
several important purposes in the animal economy: contribute to the 
proper digestion of our food, promote our most essential secretions, and 
are more particularly necessary where the food is of an insipid nature. 
As to pickles, he says that the generality of them can only be considered 
as so many porous spongy vegctable substances, containing vinegar, which, 
when properly mixed with animal] food, are not indigestible. In this re- 

spect, however, the Doctor seems to have carried his defence too far. 


+ See Darwin's Zocnomia , Vol. I. p: 695. sec. 12. ie; 
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of digestion, in order to be properly assimilated *. 2. Ie 
not. only stimulates the fibres of the stomach, but assists 
in dividing and attenuating the food, and consequently 
helps digestion. 3. It certainly promotes the solution and 
mixture of the glutinous and oily parts of our food, and is 
peculiarly calculated as a solvent for fat meats. 4. It has 
a tendency to correct ascescency, and, consequently, is a 
wholesome addition to vegetable food. Hence it is that 
black cattle, sheep, and horses, are so fond of it. 5. It 
tends to promote a free perspiration. Persons who, influ- 
enced by caprice, or for the sake of experiment, abstain to- 
tally from the use of salt, have generally a clammy skin, 
and their perspiration has an acid or fetid smell. By in- 
creasing, however, the proportion of salt they were ac- 
customed to take along with their food, in a moderate de- 
gree, they have frequently recovered from want of appetite, 
indigestion, and other slight disorders of the stomach, and 
intestinal canal+. 6. It is well known, how insipid various 
preperations of feod, as broths, porridge, &c. would be 
without it, and how grateful a small portion of salted fish 
is, to many of those who live entirely upon vegetable diet. 
Lastly, a moderate use of salt, 1s very proper to preserve 

bodies 


* Query. May not a small portion of salt, be serviceable, on the same 
principle, to vegetables? 


+ Buchan’s Practical Observations concerning Sea-bathing, p. 142. 
An eminent lawyer, by the advice of Doctor Woodward, abstained for 
some years entirely from salt, drank chiefly water, and used freely an 
animal diet, and by that means acquired a violent scurvy. He was in 
some time relieved by 2 strict regimen of diet and medicine, and after- 
wards used salt and vegetables, with an animal food, drank wine more 
freely, and never had any return of that complaint. See Barry on Di- 
gestion, p. 108, A person who drank nothing but water, and lived 
frecly on animal food, was obliged to take ten times as mych salt as any 
other person, to guard his humours from putrefaction. Ditto, p. 109. 
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bodies through which it passes, from corruption, and it 
must, therefore, be of great use, mixed with our ieee in 
preserving it, and our other fluids from putrescency *. 

- On this subject, it may be proper to add, that cid id 
more necessary with fat meat than with lean ; and that it 
ought to be used sparingly by young, florid, and hale people; 
as it heats and creates thirst. - | ns) Chae 6 

Z. Sugar ig a substance whose taste ait properties are 
well known. It is nutritious, antiseptic, and laxative 5 but 
being of a very fermentable nature, it is apt to produce 
flatulence, heat, and thirst, in many constitutions, It is mixs 
ed as condiment with a variety of articles, as: strawberries, 
melons, &c. Many fruits are preserved. in it 5. and it is an 
essential article in many dishes, as tarts, puddings, &c.. 

That sugar is not unwholesome, (indeed many consider 
it as the principal source of nourishment), is evident, from 
various particulars. It has, according to Boerhaave, a 
gaponaceous quality, in virtue of which, it becomes a bond 
éf union between aqueous and oily substances t It agrees. 
remarkably well with some constitutions, and Slare, in its 
defence, quotes the celebrated example of Mailory,:who 
was a great lover and eater of sugar, and who, after cut= 
ting a fresh set of teeth, at past fourscore, lived to about 


one hundred years of age. ‘acl > aaa 
we 


* The use of salt is strongly objected to by Doctor Cleland, in his In-; 
stitutes of Health, (Appendix, p- $4.), and he states, that the celebrated 
Boerhaave, after due examination, thought it of no manner of service to 
the animal economy, and, therefore, recommended that no more of it. 
should be used than may be just required to give arelish, But whoever 
considers the observations contained in the text, will probably be of a 
different opinion. 


+ Combined with fat or sily substances, and taken in 1 quantities, it: 
promotes corpuylence, which is not, however, a healthy state. It is 
found useful in feeding animals, from its fattening qualities. 


¢ Sec Cleland’s Tpstigutes of Health, App. p. 98. 
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cothorrhe use bf vinegar, when taken whomentety can 
Heithe er be i improper nor unsalutary *. It gives a grateful 


taste to several kinds of aliment, that would otherwise be 


| apt to pall, and gently stimulates the stomach, so as to ex» 


Cite appetite. It is ‘moderately antiseptic, and probably, 
by that quality, obviates the putrefactive tendency of flesh 
diet, and is in that way an antiscorbutic. When in a per= 


sD ish lay MS ne ee Poa eee DO eee be : 
fect state, or nearly so; vinegar is safer to use as an acid 


condiment, than any of the recent juices, as lemon, &c. 
having already gone through the vinous fermentation: It 
can have no bad consequences in the blood vessels, as itis 
easily subdued by the assimilatory organs. 

“Acids assist digestion merely, and afford no nourishment, 
unless the juice of sour fruits furnish any. Acids are somes 
times employed | to create an appetite, and, for that purpose, 
lemonade is sometimes taken before dinner in hot countries, 
where, owing to an increased circulation in the skin, the 
internal circulation is diminished, and of course the sto- 
mach weakened. 

- But the principal use of acids, is, to be eaten with ani+ 
mal food. ~ Thus, lemon or vinegar is an excellent addi- 


- ion to fish ¢ and shell ‘fish, in particular, ought never to be 


eaten without some acid, being in their nature so extreme- 
ly viscid, and, without that addition, indigestible and uns 
wholesome. It is for the same reason that we use acids 
with veal, lamb; atid other young animals, namely, to eor- 
| Os Gg bodes rect 


* The cclebrated Darwin, (Zoon. Vol. Il. p. 682.), says, that vinegar, 
as it contains much vinous spirit, is probably a noxious part of our diet. 
And the distilled vinegar, which is commonly sold in the shops, is truly 
poisonous, as it is generally distilled by means of a pewttr er leaden 
alembic-head, or worm-tube, and abounds with lead, which any one 
may detect, by mixing with it a solution of liver of sulphur. But this is 
rather an objection to the manufacture, than to the article itself, 
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rect their viscidity: We also eat vinegat with substance’’ 
of a loose texture, that’ are apt to turn sour on the stomach, 
and to become windy or flatulent ; 3° for? instance, it is used 
on that account, with salad and greens; but, though | a- 
small quantity may thus be of service, yet if the due pro- 
portion is exceeded, acids become extremely hurtful, pro-. 
ducing a disposition to flatulency, pain, and sickness in 
the stomach, which is-afterwards cured with difficulty *. 
Though vinegar, however, may in many cases be approven 
of, pickles cannot, being more Bae jedi: hs and att seipid 
no nourishment whatever.: : , , 
The French use vinegar more liberally isin’ we ai yt 
it is a very proper sauce for their meats, which they ge- 
nerally eat in a putrescent state. Their vinegar is much 
more genuirie than ours, which is generally adulterated 
with oil of vitriol +. Of all acids, vinegar,. amelie we 
attend to its quality, is the safest. 
4, The hot or spicy'condiments’ form a numerous tribe,- 
i hey are powerful stimulants, that is to say, they increase 
the action of the stomach. And, as digestion partly de- 
pends upon’the contracting power of the stomach, when: 
that organ is weak, it is necessary to have some article that 
will stimulate it to action.. Of these articles, the different 
kinds of pepper may be considered. as the chief, and they 
are of the greatest service in the’ warm climates, to en- 
able the body to resist, and support the exhausting influ- 
ence of the sun. In mild climates, however, they are less: 
required ;. 


4 


* Too free a use of vinegar, however, is‘certainly destructive to the’ 
stomach; and, by the abuse of that article, when slenderness of waist: 
was particularly in request, many women totally ruined their digestive: 
faculty. ‘The nitrous acid is a much safer preseriptions Beddoss’s: 
Hygéia, Vol. Il. Essay VII. p. 50. 


W Adair’s Medical Cautions,. p. 229. 
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dequited ; , anid though uséd with greens. and other veges 
tables, to correct their windinéss, yet, on the whole, they 
are! better fitted for: Janguid and debilitated stomachs than 
those ‘of.a hale and sanguine habit *;- ~The Cayenne is the 
amost stimulating of all the peppers. But many consider 
‘capsicum: and Cayenne pepper; in moderation, to be. the 
best and safest. article of the sort, the stimulus from them 
being temporary; whereas that. from East India spices is 
“more permanent, and found to be exceedingly hurtful .in 
‘many constitutions. Ginger is an agreeable and whole- 
some aromatic, preferable to most other spices; as posséss- 
ing little acrimony, and consequently; tarely known to 
irritate and inflame. -Cinnanion is a delicate and whole- 
some spice, and is much used for procuring a grateful and 
agreeable taste to various kinds of aliment+. The clove is 
ahot and stimulant aromatic, having a smell peculiarly 
grateful; and is considered to be, in various cases; a use- 
ful stimulus to the stomach; and system in general. The 
nutmeg is a stronig pungent aromatic; of an agreeable fla- 
vour; but the least wholesome of all the spices, thie essen- 
tial oil which it possesses, being ofa narcotic nature. 
Mace, which is the skin or covering that immediately in- 
vests the nutmeg kernel, possesses the same general pro- 
perties; Cardamoms, cubebs, and other spices but little 
in use, need not be dwelt upon. tae! 


actin: ul Hs wise er! et | to, se of TOn 


a Peppers is probably the most eesti of all the condiments. It 
may bé proper to’take it with vegetables; but to use it with animal diet 
is undoubtedly supeffluous, and probably prejudicial: irideed, spicy 
stimulants, i in general, when carried to excess, deprave the « organs of di- 
gestion, and provoke the stomach to cravé moré food than it can pro- 
perly digest. 


+ Powdered cinnamon, however; ought to be cautiously taken liy 
people of weakly habits; as it is apt to ocgasiom eostivesess, 
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On foreign spices, in general, it may be observed, that’ 
they are all the products of hot climates ;: and, therefore, 
more suitable condiments i in those countries than in this’; 
a fitter addition to vegetable than animal foods 3° and: more 
proper for languid and debilitated constitutions, than those 
of a hale, sanguine habit *. It is also to be remarked, that 
they are better calculated in this country for simmer, than 
for winter, more especially with flatulent’ vegetables, as 
greens, peas, &c. with a view of increasing the action of 
the stomach, and to bring on digestion before that fermen~ 
tation takes place, which,' in weak stomachs, pve be at 
tended with extrication of air.’ ban 

There are three articles, however, of a Hot nature, vos 
duced in this country, and in great perfection, which ought 
not to be omitted; these are, mustard, horse-radish, and 
caraways. ‘The two former, are less stimulating than spices, 
and are therefore employed, with greater safety, as condi- 
ments, in temperate and cold climates. ‘They are chiefly 
employed along with. animal’ food, but may also be used 
with vegetables. ‘They not only stimulate the stomach, 
and assist digestion, but also promote perspiration, and the 
other secretions, and obviate a putrescent tendency in the 
system ; hence they are best suited to be used. with animal 
food, as the aromatic spices are the proper condiments for 
vegetable. | 

The use of mustard is dehy ancient. Hippocrates 
mentions it in his treatise of diet, and Aretaeus recommends 
it to be taken liberally in that way, in cases where other 
stimulants are forbidden; and is very lavish in’ his’ praises 
of it, for its good effects in expelling flatulence, and pro- 
moting pap bvchon In France, wiccteg they pay such parti« 

pm cular 


si Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 229. 
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ular attention to every thing connected with the table, 
anustard is celebrated as by far the best of all the stimulants 3 
as agreeing with every species of food, promoting diges- 
tion, augmenting the elasticity of the fibres, i increasing the 
dissolving juices of the stomach, and doubling their force ; 
and particularly calculated for the aged, or those whose 
é stomachs and bowels are. weak or, embarrassed with, viscid 
matter * Oy | ep 

In regard: tothe caraway, among all the native spices, 
umtaie none awhich excels it in medicinal virtues. The 
seeds of this plant are the mildest and most useful carmina- 
tive we possess. ‘T'o people of a weak digestion, troubled 
with flatulency and .colics, they will often afford relief, if 
used in sufhicient | quantity 3 ; for instance, a _table-spoon- 
ful at aitime, early in the morning, .and an hour before 
a meal 5 or still better, if these seeds are plentifully used 
an bread, and among cooked victuals. Yet those of a 
hot and bilious temperament, and individuals jiable to ob- 
structions, and habitual costiveness, ought not to use these 
seeds indiscriminately, nor without consulting a profes- 
sional man. | 

Caraway-seeds, finely pounded, :with a small proportion 
ve ginger and salt, spread.uponsbread and butter, and eaten 
every day, especially early in the morning, and at night, be- 
fore going to bed, is successfully used in Germany, as a 
domestic remedy against hysterics. 

If caraway is kept in a,pounded state, it soon turns rancid, 
on account of the strong oil it contains +, 
. “The plants of the garlic kind, so often used as condi- 
‘ment, have already been taken notice of, amongst the ay- 

Gg 3 ticles 


* Almanac des Gourmands, 2de année, p. 93, 


+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 431, 
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ticles of vegetable diet. In regard to the spicy sweet herba 
produced j in this country, as. thyme and sage, they are prins 
cipally used as. condiments in soups and broth; In small 
quantities, they give energy to the digestive organsy especie 
ally in phlegmatic and corpulent sabjenee “They: are al 
less liable to adulteration than foreign spices 5 but, if taken 
too freely, they are apt to excite heat and thirst. 
5. Salad oil is the chief of the oleaginous condiments, 
and in the countries where it is produced i in perfection, the 
consumption 1S very. ‘great, answering the purposes of but- 
ter. It is of a mild and bland nature, with little odour or. 
taste. When used in salads, or as a seasoning: for raw: 
. vegetables, it checks their fermentation in the stomach, and 
thereby prevents them from being too windy or flatulent. 
‘When thus. employ 6d 3 in small quantities, it ‘assists diges- 
tion, but, when taken i in large quantities, it cloys the ap- 
petite, and lays a foundation for bilious” complaints, ‘more 
especially with weak stomachs. pais tere. Se 
Melted butter is another oleaginous: eistafi ent It makes 
a proper \ and not an unwholesome addition’ to boiled vege- 
tables, and to various sorts of fish, but it frequently dis- 
agrees with weak s stomachs, more especially when the qua- 
lity of the butter is is bad, or when it is improperly melted, 
It would appear, from Dr Stark’s experiments, that’ ex~ 
cess in the use of oleaginous substances, is mote: hurtful to 
the | body, than an excess in any other article of food, and 
that we ought to be particularly careful, in regulating the 
quantity and atid of the oils we employ in diet *, 
6. The miscel laneous condiments consist of two eres 


olives and cheese. 


Bie 


™ The Works of William Stark, M.D. p. 142. Qily pubstatice, seh 
ever, are of great use to the body. See that subject “explained ‘in Fal- 
coner’ $ Observations on some Articles of Diet and Regimen, P: 255 26, Re 
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op Olives may | be considered as a condiment with -us, ‘but 
they are a food i in their native soil. _ They are best in their 
opickled state, as they then lose much of their bitterness and 

-acrimony. -From their oily satis they, are improper for 

delicate stomachs, _ 

: Old cheese is highly aie ater and, therefore, a good 
‘condiment, after-a dinner of insipid meats. _ 

7 1. There are various combinations of the condiments 
above detailed, with other articles, but the two principally 
used are known under the names of .catchup and soy. The 
first is prepared from the juice of mushrooms, submitted 

toa putrefactive fermentation, and in that state, salt, vine- 

_ gar, and aromatics, are added to it, when it becomes fit for 
use. Soy is a preparation from seeds produced in the East 

Indies, submitted to fermentation in a strong solution of 

common salt. It possesses, therefore, a saline taste, with 
little aromatic flavour. Both these articles are better cal> 
‘culated to please the palate, than to promote health. 
Tt is justly remarked, that seasonings and sauces ought 
not to be much indulged in by young stomachs, and strong 
heaithy bodies, who require no-spur to their appetite, nor 
help to digestion. But these helps should be reserved for 
age, deficiency of stomach, and other infirmities, otherwise 
that benefit and assistance will not be received from them, 
rwhich might have been experienced, had the use of them 
heen forborn when they were not necessary *. 

Under the head of condiment, perhaps the wse of ice may 
be included, as it gives a relish to our liquid food, and is a 
kind of seasoning to fruit. On this subject, it may be ob- 
served, that though, in some countries, and for some con- 
stitutions, the prudent and moderate use of ice may occa~ 

Gg4 sionally 


* Mainwaring on the Preservation of Health, p. 63. 
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sionally be proper, yet, in general, it produces more injuri« 
ous than beneficial effects. .In the southern parts of Europe, . 
as in Sicily, where 1 the inhabitants, on account of the: heat. 
of their climate, are every year liable to. malignant fevers, 
it has been found that such disorders may, in,a great mea- 
sure, be prevented by the. use of ice, by means of which, 
the violent motions of the blood and humours are prevent; 
ed *. But even in those countries, drinking out of ice has 
often proved fatal+, In regard to the more temperate ch- 
mates, as those of France and England, though the induce- 
‘ment is not so great, yet luxury, however, has introduced 
the use of iced liquids, and of various sorts of ice creams 5 
and in moderation, they may be admitted, but. they ought 
never to be taken when the body is warm. . Every thing in 
extremes, is an enemy to nature ; 3 and it cannot be safe, to 
throw the body, all of a sudden, when it is hot, into a quite. 
different state, by taking into the stomach, things which are | 
excessively cold {. : ; 
On the whole, the subject of condiment, is both curious 
and important 5 and it may be observed, that these season- 
ings, when been in aay quantities, merely to give tasteful- 
- . Paes: | Ness, 


a 
: 13 7 : 


*, See Lemery on Food, translated by Hay, 1 Part mm. eer 1. p. 328. 


+ Gonzages, Duke of Mantua, was killed by drinking out of ice. Ditto 
p- 327. Brueyrinus, Lib. XVI. de re cib: cap. 9. hit 


$ See Valangin on Diet, p. 115. This intelligent author then men- 
tions the case of a nobleman, whom he describes as being in every respect 
a manly character. He was a great advocate for the cold bath, and, in 
general, for every thing that could harden the body; and imagined that 
cold, applied internally, must be as salutary as when applied externally. He 
often drank his liquors out of ice, and eat plentifully of ice-creams of va- 
rious kinds. After having one day taken a greater quantity of’ theée 
than usual, a fatal inflammation; which at once affected the stomach, the 
jntestines, and the kidneys, notwithstanding the assistance of three of the 
most eminent physicians, who did not leave him an instant, made him fall 
@ victim to this his favourite opinion. we eee 
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ness, or sapidity tothe food, certainly have a tendency tq 
increase the: appetite, to favour’a proper quantity of aliment 
being taken, and to promote digestion ; but where they are 
taken immoderately, they cannot fail to weaken the sto- 
mach, to occasion acrimony in the fluids, and. to produce 
a general irritation in the whole agen: | 


ath, ie BiPles sine SECT. VI. 


xy Re ; 


robes: 4 . 
The Times f Eating, aie ie sort of Biod dest adapted fw each 
Meal. 


‘THERE is nothing that proves more clearly, that man is 
the child of custom, than the various systems which have 
been adopted, regarding the times of eating, and the num- 
ber of meals per day. Some recommend no regular plan 
whatever, but to eat when one is hungry, and to drink 
when one is dry; but this rule can only be adopted in very 
particular circumstances, where individuals live alone, have 
nothing to think of but themselves, and have a diet prepar- 
ed for the purpose. ‘They may then indulge their appetites 
when they think proper *. In all numerous families, how- 
ever, regularity, in this respect, is indispensable. 

_ Besides, there is nothing that nature more delights in, 
than 


* Dr Franklin knew a gentleman who had been a slave in Barbary, 
and was allowed only a ¢ertain quantity of barley, which he took with 
him every morning to the quarries where he was employed. He there 
found water to drink. His practice was, to eat a little now and then, 
whilst at work ; and, having remained many years in slavery, he had ac- 
quired so far the habit of eating frequently, and little at a time, that, when 
he returned home, his only food was gingerbread nuts, which he carried 
in his pocket, and of which he eat from time to time. The Works ef 
William Stark, M.D. p. 92. 
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than in having stated periods for carrying on its operations. 
If the stomach is accustomed to receive liquid or solid food, 
at a particular hour, it will feel the want, if deprived of it, 
and the body must suffer in consequence. ‘It may, also, 
thus get into the habit of a regular time for meee at 

pointiof infinite consequence *y 96h th47) Pees ae 

Indeed, the filling of the stomach at stated ssdiiteds toa 
‘certain degree, with food, seems necessary to the health of 
the human frame, not merely on account of the nourish- 
‘ment it supplies, but also of the tension thereby produced 
on the fibres-of the stomach, which is from thence com- 
municated to the system, and ‘serves also to excite such a 
alegree of reaction in the stomach itself, and alimentary 
carial, as to enable it to digest the food, and distribute the 
nourishment properly through the system +. » 7 : 

Man also is a social animal, and when there is abundance 
of food, he relishes it much more, when he partakes of it in 
company with others, than when he devours it in a Sold 
and melancholy manner by himself. 

Those who are young, and in a state of perfect health, 
may take liberties as to diet, both in regard to time and 
quantity. But when persons become advanced in years, 
cand the body becomes infirm, a certain, habitual, approved, 
and wholesome, made of living ought to be adopted, and 

followed 


* If we breakfast, dine, or sup, atstated hours, for some length of time, 
we naturally look forward to those hours for refreshment, and suffer a 
temporary disadvantage, if our expectations are not ther gratified. The 
body, having accustomed itself to expect repletion at such time, and com- 
pleted the functions necessary for its reception, if it 1s supplied with food, 
the secretions are performed with greater ease, and a regular period for 
evacuation may be obtained. It is a fact, that the mind and the body 
may, by habit, be brought to get so far in unison together, as greatly to 
assist each other. ‘Taylor’s Remarks on Sea-water, p. 61. 


t Falconer’s Observations on Diet and Regimen, p. 9. 
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followed out foo day to: aie scared of en alone ex~ 
cepted *. ttt is i d63 Taeee oy 

_ It may also. a bi benvedl: that a number of fails pte 
theameans of occupation and amusement, without which, 
life itself would seem dull and uninteresting. Under pro= 
per restrictions, therefore, it is a mode of employing time, 

m ht otherwise hang heavy; or be devoted to worse 
purposes. . bas le f , *, 
On all these gounds, having sesiet netinds i piles 
food;.is greatly to be preferred, at least in civilized society, 
to indiscriminate and irregular eating +. 

But, though regular meals are desirable {, it has been 
much disputed, how many should take place in a day, some 
preferring one, some two, some three, some four, and some 
even five meals, daily. i 

» The diversity of constitutions 8 fy ages, sexes, divers cli- 


oT } O03 id piece PHye2 if " Rt +4 A * mates 


SE ee apa re gemraey sare 
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* See Kant? s Treatise on the See of Resolution over Disease. Code 
of Leary Vol. lil. p. 254. "Those who have weak stomachs, as Dar- 
win justly remarks, Vol. I. p. 454. will be able to digest more food, if 
a take their meals at regular hours; because they have both the sti- 
mulus of the aliment aes itch or the periodical habit, to assist their di- 
gestlomeip ei ue os ie 


/.4° We are told of some tribes in ancient times, who had no prescribed 
times for eating, and took. no victuals but when they found themselves 
hungry ; ; but he was generally owing to the great scarcity of food, which 
obliged them to study abstinence. 


'}° The periods of hunger and thirst become catenated with certain por- 
tions of time, or degrees of exhaustion, or other diurnal habits of life. And 
if the pain of hunger be not relieved by taking food at the usual time, it 
is liable to cease till the next period of time, or other habits recur. Dar- 
win's Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 454. 


§ Bilious people, with a boldness of temper, and inclined to anger, 
cannot endure fasting ; for the bile, with which they abound, is 2 strong, 
sharp, and stimulating dissolvent, which should always have something to 
act upon. It is, therefore, advisable for them to eat often, and little at a 
time, or to-take four meals a'day. .Valangin on Diet, -p. 146, 
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mates aid customs, will make a surprising difference in this 
respect; and the number of times a person should eat in a 
day, ought to be determined by the age, strength, appetite, 
quantity of food he takes at a time, and its qualitysias; to its 
easy or hard digestion. bina tigesend, 

It is an important rule in ba pale life, not to make yal 
distance between the meals too great.. The body will thus 
be regularly supplied with nourishment *s and no unusual 
craving or debility will ensue. ih 

As it appears: from experiments, that food: teers remains 
longer than six hours in the stomach, our meals ought to 
be regulated by this circumstance 5 > an early breakfast and 
dinner, will enable us to make an early supper; and, by 
this means, the extremes of repletion, and long fasting: oy 
be avoided +. 

Some nations have been ies with one meal a day, 
But the stomach would this be oppressed with too great a 
quantity of food, and, in the interval, would suffer from the 
want of some nourishment in the stomach. Indeed, such a 
plan is neither calculated for persons ofa strong constitu- 
tion, and engaged % in much labour and exercise, who require 
large supplies, and far less to those of a weak constitution, 
who are neither able to tates or to digest, such a quantity of 
nourishment in a single meal, as will be sufficient to supply 
the wastes of the body, and more equally to support the 
strength and spirits for twenty four hours f. 

Celsus 


* Many suffer from irregularity of meals, more especially those who 
are concerned in great public affairs; as the judges, the members of both 
houses of Parliament, &c. They are so taken up with these weighty con- 
cerns, that they cannot find a moment’s time to take any nourishment for 
many hours, and almost for a whole day. WValangin on Diet, p. 151. 


+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 260. . 


¢ Barry’s Observations on the Wines of the Ancients, p. 234. 


Cae 2 


2 Selsus recommends it to the healthy, to take food rather 
Gece! ice in the day than once * ; and, indeed, there are few 
who tal take Solid, or at least Nearer food oftener. mf 
THe Ronan, | in the most luxurious periods of their em- 
pire, took five meals a day ; a breakfast (jentaculum )s 
dinner, a light: meal, without any formal preparation (pran- 
dium} aye W kind of tea, as we would call it, between dinner 
esas supper (merenda); a supper, which was their great 
meal ( cena aoe and a posset, or something delicious, after 
‘supper (e comiss.atio ») 5 and sometimes, a kind of lunch ( gus 
tatio ys but, in that case, one of the preceding meals was 
probably omitted +. The supper, however, was the great 
meal, which consisted of two courses, the first of meats, 
the second seems to have been what we would call a de- 
‘sert. z . 


. 


The English, of old, had four, and sometimes five meals 
aday t. They breakfasted early ; they dined about 11 or 12 
o'clock, and had at least two meals after. One of the maids 
of nour at the Court of Henry VIIL. had five mealsa day, 
three of them with meat §. But such frequent eating could 
only suit those who had strong stomachs, took a great deal 
of exercise, and were much in the open air. In regard to 
four or five meals a day, such a plan cannot possibly be ap- 
lament rey Ces. y! ar rete) proven 


* See Grieve’s Celsus, Cap. I. p. 23. 


¢ Adams’s Roman Antiquities, 4th edit. p. 434, and 447. The more 
temperate, however, according to Athenzus and Plutarch, Lib. VIII. Sim- 
pos. Quest. 6. took only three meals a day. 


$ Dr Mouset gives the following curious description of the old Eng- 
dish style of living. If our breakfast, (he says), be of liquid and supping 
meats, our dinner moist, and of Bese meats, and our supper chiefly of 
roasted meats, a very good order is observed therein, agreeable both to art, 


and the natures of most men, See Health’s Improvement, printed at London, 
An, 1655. : 


§ See the bill of fare, Adair’s Medical Cautions, p: 275, 
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“prover of, though somie latitude may be:given to old peos 
ple and to children, who; ‘Tequire repeated supplies 5, ‘the 
first, eating but little at every meal, ought to'do i it the often- 
er; and the second, on account of their growth, Stand more 
an need of recruiting than others « ¢lroc oe GOD Sie 

- Some are not satisfied with a number of meals in rh dy 
but fill up the intervals with a variety of supplementary ar- 
ticles, as soups, jellies, sago, and other articles of culinary 
physic, under the idea of their being: wholesome 5 ; and 
sometimes with quack medicines, stomachic, cephalic, ana= 
leptic, and the like; so that the stomach is never empty; 
and, of course, cannot duly perform its office of digestion; 
nor supply the animal machine with proper nourishment in 
a regular manner. No wonder, therefore, that persons 
who follow such a system, should feel languid and oppress- 
éd, instead of being recruited and ind gare by a hea ais 
dinner *. To 

Having premised these general Shsetvatibinidy we shall now 
proceed to consider the subject of meals, according to the 
usage of modern times, under the following general heads. 
1. Breakfast: 2. Dinner. 3: Supper. 4. Intermediate 
meals. 5. Rules to be observed at a ant; 6. Subsex 
quent to them. > ois 30 ne autir 

A. Breakfist.—In the morning, the willy, shodet refresh- 
fe by sleep, yet must often feel weak and languid, from the 
long period of fasting duting the night. A supply of nou- 
tishment, therefore, should be thrown in at breakfast, one, 
two, or three hours after we get up, according to the hour 
of rising. ‘The solidity of this meal should be regulated 
by the labour or exercise to be taken, and the time of din 
ing. Considering the lateness of the dinner’ hour, accord= 


* See the Invalid, by A. Nonagenarian, p. % 


{ «1 7 
ing to : the modern fashion, the breakfast should be made a 


more nutritious | meal than it generally is*, and rather re- 
sembling he: Scotch than the English fashion, or what the 
Brosh: call @ fork. breakfast, (un dejeuner a la fourchette), 
as that implement is necessary where animal food is made 
use of. It. should be.a constant rule with personsi in a weak 
state of health, to take, if, en some animal food at . 
breakfast. 5 

Iti is the more. ieaeing to ae aptinial food at ies ici 
as it would greatly tend to obviate the objections to the use 
of tea or coffee at that meal, a. custom which has been so 
long established in this country, that it is not likely to be 
changed, unless some commercial convulsion were to take 
place; and if these articles are taken, with a proper pros 
portion of cream and sugar, more especially if animal food 
is added, they way, be used without any material i whl to 
the constitution +. 1 

- With respect to the bread at this meal, it should be 
either stale or toasted, or used in the form of biscuit. 
The addition of unmelted butter with the bread, is to be 
recommended with tea and coffee, but not with chocolate 
or milk. ‘The butter is improved by being a little salted, 
otherwise it.soon becomes rancid and unwholesome. 

Breakfast may be said to be the most natural of our 
meals, amd that for which a temperate person ought to. 

have 


* What a contrast, as to: the breakfast, between the ancient and mo- 
dern times? A niaid of honour, in the Court of Queen Elizabeth, break- 
fasted upon beef, and drank ale after it, whilst the sportsman, the mechanic, 
and even the day-labourer, now bteaktise on tea, Adair’s Medical Cau- 
tions, p. 256. 


+ The celebrated Boerhaave refused to write against tea. ‘Can you 
produce,’ said he, ‘ an instance of men taking so cardially to any othef 
Hiquor, not of am intoxicating quality?’ _ . 
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have:the’ greatest relish ; because, as many ‘hoare haves iit 
tervened from the last meal, and as sleep and perspiration 
are favourable to digestion, if that has gone on properly, 
we ought to have a keen appetite for breakfast, otherwise 
we may be assured that some error has been committed, in 
the’ quantity, or the quality of our preceding meals *. 
Some have recommended a dry breakfast, as peculiarly 
vaivsteetiae ; and this plan is sanctioned by the example of 
the celebrated Marcus Antoninus, who was accustomed to 
eat a hard biscuit, for his breakfast; the moment he got 
up. This practice is said’ to be of use in catarrhous de= 
fluxions, occasioning a copious admixture of the saliva, and 
absorbing the night-remains of unconnected Paes in the 
stomach#.. . | se 
In Scotland, it is not iiasinat to Have ene is” called. 
marmalade at breakfast, or the rinds of the bitter orange 
preserved with sugar. Owing to its bitter quality it pro+ 
motes digestion. ‘The practice, also, of eating this preserve 
at breakfast, may tend to qualify the énervating effects 
of tea; nor are eggs an improper addition to this meagre 
meal 4. | 
Milk thickened with rennet, called in the western coun 
ties of England junket, when the whey and curd have not 
been separated, is an éxcellént breakfast §: rae 
Infusions of balm or sage, or enuwennel tea, at bee. 
fast, are improper: a constant use of aromatics or bitters 
being very injurious to the stomach |. 


The 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 258. 

+ Cleland’s Institutes of Health, p. 42. 

{ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 212. 

§ Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Il. Essay VII. Pp: 67. 
| Adair’s Medical Cautions, Pp: 323. 
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e Ce ated “gourmand | Grimod, ~ condemns the déjeiia! 
r Ola four chettey but. recommends chocolate for breakfasts. 
al a rl as } tO old people 5 and above all, a new kindy call 
3 che CG a at ogy which i as made with salep, instead: 
¢ cocoa nut * i at as Be wiet Mtge 29586 sacar 
ct spine sk e Romans, ditiien was ede aS 

healthy and emperate | persons, rather ‘as a refreshment, 
prevent il uneasy sensation to the stomach from fast= 


ng, th BS a! meal, ¢ or source of nourishnient, it consiste 


mer 


od ot chil ly of some light tepast, without any animal: food or. 
wine ey ‘But, 3 in modern times, it is accounted to be the: 
ae alt ee 


most Heep ost arty action of each day ; and no wonder that it _ 
should be considered i in that point of view, if M. Grimod’s. 
opinion is well founded, that five houts at table, is a reasor= 
able, latitude for « dinner, when the company is numerous, and 
the feast a abundant}. ‘The hour of dinner is now so much. 
protracted, that it resembles the suppers of our ancestors. 
F his procrastination, however, is objected to. We should 
not al Ow; it is said, a long space of time to intervene bes 


... Fae 
tween breakfast and dinner; not, only because long fasting 


is injurious, but as we may thence be induced to eat more 
at this } principal meal than can be properly digested §. 

he pipgtess of digestion, it is contended, is generally 
coleens in from three to five. hours, according to the 
strength of the stomach, and the nature of the food; and 
every meal should succeed each other at nearly that dis-~ 


‘ eh tance 


+ 
¥ 


. Attia des Gourmands, 2de * hanes i 47. ~This article should be 
introduced into England. . 


+ Barry on the Wines of the Ancients, p: 236. | 
¢ Almanac des Gourmands, p. 123. 
§ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 259. ty 
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tance of time. The modern fashion, therefore, of protract~ 
ing the principal meal, that of dinner, to a late and unusu- 
_al hour, destroys the tone of the stomach, and proves the 
source of many of those dyspeptic or stomachic bentyl 
which affect men of business, and those in the higher ranks: 
of life; and the meal also is more indulged in, than if it 
had taken place at an earlier hour ; the stomach, in conse~ 
quence becomes over distended ; the process of digestion: 
is not completed at the hour of repose, and a restless 
night, and an unpleasant morning, are the papery “Saal 
quences *. | 

As every species of ‘eturidae gratification, or what in 
France is called the sgavsir vivre, together with the iatrica/, 
or medical arrangement of dishes, have been carried to 
greater perfection in that country than in any other, (in so 
much, that it is said, the cooks must have consulted intel- 
ligent and beneficent physicians in that arrangement), it is 
proposed, therefore, to give a short account of the dinner 
in France, extracted from the author who has most recent- 
ly discussed that subject +. 3 

A great dinner, according to Grimod, in ~ Almanac 
des Gourmands, (whose opinion is considered to be’ con~ 
clusive in such matters), ought to consist of four services : 
i. The soups, the hors. d’euvres, relevés, and entrées. 
2. The roast meats and salads. 3. The cold pastry and 
entremets ; and, 4. The desert t. | : 

In the winter, a good French dinner often begins with 
oysters, which are PORE accompanied with white wine, 

especially 


# Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 40. 
+ Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol, I. p. 102, 211. 
} Ibid. p. 211. | 
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geeetalls: Chablis, particularly agreeable on that occasioili 
mY Sige. of red. wine with oysters, would show a great 
want of sgavoir vivre, and is even petnicious to the health, 
amit generally produces. indigestion. 
er: hic here 3 is no French dinner without soup at ‘he com- 
cement, which is. regarded asa necessary preparation 
Prd ow eo for the due digestion of more solid food *. 
a Ttis. commonly followed by a libation of ordinary wine, 
_ the coup d’apres, which is considered so wholesome after 
soup, that the proverb says, the physician thus loses a fee. 
The soup is constantly followed by boiled beef, or the 
bouille; which is, however, sometimes preceded by an- 
_choyies; to stimulate the palate and appetite. 7 
Small plates of radishes, eggs, &c. with butter of Bre- 
_tagne in little pots, form what are called the hors Pauvres, 
or extraordinaries; but the delicious pastry called petits 
patés, have an almost exclusive right to follow the boiled 
‘beef. 
The hors Peuvres, are followed by entrées of fowl, in va= 
rious shapes, fricassees, fricandeaux, cutlets, sweetbreads, 
‘The vegetables are served apart, and eaten by themselves: 
A great singularity of the French table is, that fish is 
served last, at least at all moderate and daily tables. Some= 
times fish dressed warm, may be eaten in the course of the 
second or third service; but the fish is often cold, and 
follows the roti. This custom is said to be more agreeable 
to the stomach, thar our fashion of beginning with the fish, 
which the French consider to be a crude food, of little nu- 
trition, and often of difficult digestion, not being much ac- 
quainted with the better sorts produced in other places. 
| Hh2 a In 
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‘ It serves also another purpose, that of filling the stemach) and prae- 
venting excess in the ute of solid animal foed. 


UL Cte 3 
In consequence of this arrangement, and the aid of ata- 
“riety of the most generous wines, that France, Spain, Hun~ 
gary, or other countries can produce *, the consumption 
of the table is very great; and, it is said, that a ‘person 
who leaves England with so weak a stomach, ‘that it has 
long refused the luxury of two dishes, may, without in- 
convenience, taste of twenty atia French repast. 
All this must be very acceptable to those to whom the 
“pleasures of the table are a favourite, and perhaps a pre- 
eminent object; but it caimot Se baat tend to armen 
health or longevity. 

3, Supper.—In the times ie Suet Blisaliaiti pee we 
lity and gentry were accustomed to dine’at eleven, to sup 
between five and six +, and to goto rest at tea. Hence 
they could comply with that well known advice, after supper 
- qalk a mile, in order to quicken digestion, and dispose the 
body for rest. But as our dinners are now prolonged to 
five or six, “thé supper is generally given upt. Some 


alight 


he 


 * The use of liqueurs, of ardent spirits at dinner,-i Is riot generally re= 
commended by the French. The dram immediately before dinner, so 
usual in Russia, &c. what they call de coup d’avant, they consider’ only 
‘ calculated for the stomachs of those northern climates. Le coup d’apres, 
or a glass of pure wine after soup, they think an excellent practice ; also, 
le coup du milieu, or a glass of Jamaica rum, &c. between the roasts and 
the entremets, to give a fresh stimulus to the appetite. Almanac des 
’ Gourmands, 2de année, p. 24,25, 195. 


+ Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV. p. 464, Note S. 


+ The ancient physicians, Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen, were all in» 
favour of light dinners and substantial suppers, alledging that foods aré 
sooner, and more perfectly digested, when we are asleep than waking, 
and that the space between supper and dinner is double of that between. 
dinner and supper. But it has been properly answered, that when we 
are asleep, foods float less in the stomach, and that the animal functions: 
are in a great measure at rest. It is also to be observed, that we waste 
much less when we are asleep, than when we are awake and in motion.. 
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‘Bee Derdecp Bove Bi cueetgoliza prepared, as eggs, 
milk, or vegetables. 'T’o invalids, boiled sago, or other ar- 
ticles of the same sort may be given. In favour of light 
suppers, it may be observed, that Cardan said, he had con= 
versed with many persons who had lived to be an hundred, 
years of age, and who all declared to. him, that they made 
ita rule to eat little at night.» 6 
| Tf breakfast is the meal of friendship, eon ae ey ain 
quette, and the luncheon that of youth, the supper may. 
be called the feast of wit and of love; at least the delicious, 
suppers for which Paris was formerly soy much celebrated, 
were entitled to that description, when every thing the 
most amiable in that great metropolis, all the elegance of 
the court, all the talents of the learned, and all the beauty 
of the fair, were united together, in the luxurious sanctu- 
ek of splendid opulence *, 

“In regard to suppers, in general, it may be observed, 
that though the laborious ploughman may indulge with 
impunity, ina plentiful supper, yet indolent persons of 
fortune, whose dinner cannot be completely digested, must 
be oppressed by it: hence ‘interrupted sleep, and a de- 
termination of the blood towards the head. Instead of a 
" supper, therefore, any good ripe fruit of the season would 
be very salutary, preventing costiveness, and keeping the 
bowels free and open; also cooling, correcting, and car- 
rying off the heats and crudities of former indigestions {, 

‘si Hi : 3 Lettuce 


* Almanac des Gourmands, p. 69, 


+ Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 93. At the same time, pers 
sons who have not been accustomed to fruit, have been prevented from 
sleeping, by eating apples or pears a short time before going to bed. 
Some have recommended a tumbler of negus made with Madeira, or any 
kind of white wine, with a scrape of nutmeg, or a little pounded cinna~ 


mon, and a thin well toasted slice of fine bread, as an excellent supper. 
Thin 
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Lettuce also has been recommended from its sopepte: quas 


h s 


htiegoo.u 0. «oct bol aud abel ae eau 
4. Many persis sabe et ph sofa bredkteats and 
dinner, on the supposition that it would spoil their appe~_ 
tite for that favourite meal, even though the interval i is” 
sometimes eight hours *,. ‘This is very injurious, particu- 
larly to invalids. Persons with weak stomachs should never. 
fast, in the day time, above six hours, more especially if acid 
abounds in the stomach. It is an excellent practice for pers 
sons of that description, to take a little soup, with toasted: 
bread, about one or two o’clock. By taking food frequently, 
the stomach is less. epprassedy and performs its office more 
| insw.sidindh 5 
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‘Thin, emaciated, or worn out persons, have been ee vy to aan half a 
bottle of mild Burton ale, or other fresh, and even newish liquor of the 
same sort. 


¥* Strong objections have been made to the modern system of meals, 
and the following observations upon that subject, coming from the pen of. 
the Reverend Dr Gregory, merit attention. Ina communication to the 
author of this work, he observes,— There is one circumstance I cannot 
omit in this case, because I am convinced, it deserves most serious, con= 
sideration. ‘The late dinner hours of persons of fashion, Tam convinced, 
are destructive of both health and longevity. (Our wiser ancestors di- 
vided the day i into nearly equal parts, by the principal meal. . Seyeral. 
good effects were the consequences of this arrangement. The stomach 
‘was not left empty by along fast, and the gastric fluid was not left to act 
upon the coats, possibly the nerves of the stomach, and destroy its tone ; 
but what is of more consequence, long sittings after dinner were not in, 
dulged in; but all the gross effects of this meal, (if there were any), 
were wrought off, and digestion promoted, by wholesome exercise. From 
ay own experience I can aver, that moderate exercise, is a greater pro- 
moter of digestion, than rest 5 and I think I could assign physical reasons 
for it. As itis, see what are the consequences—they are either a long 
fast, or’ that another meal is added in the course the day, and a long 
sitting and intemperate use of wine indulged in during the afternoon and 
evening. Ido not think that it is well to sleep with the body overcharg~ 
ed, as it is in the progress of this regimen. Hence the frequency of these 
fliseases caused by what Brown terms indirect nigel and pastiey 
apoplexy and paral: 
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letely ; ; the fever of digestion is diminished, and too 
= chyle i is not sent into the circulation at once, which, 
its. stimulus, excites a kind of temporary fever, which 
certainly retards the nourishment of ‘the body. Such a 
slight Tepast also ih a a tendency" to ie si btn from 


a ; hs : 
excess , 


‘The 2 gouter, as it is called in France, is more usual in 
the country. than at Paris; and is considered more neces~ 
sary for young people, who must eat frequently, than to 
those of a more advanced period in life. © ) | 

The meal called tea, 18 principally of use, as - tending” to 
put an end to the destructive practice of sitting too long at 
table after dinner 5 5 and either tea or coffee, when properly 
‘prepared, ‘must be more favourable to digestion, than strong 


or intoxicating liquors ¥ig 
Hh 4 oui It 


— 
* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 328. 


tA noble friend of mine, (David Steuart Erskine, Earl of Buchas,) b has 
communicated to me the following interesting observations, on the subject 
of coffee. 

Coffee is a charming liquor: ‘Voltaire pretends to say, from some phi- 
losophical legend, that the Arabian devotees first discovered its efficacy 
to dispel drowsiness, and to exhilarate the spirits, by the playfulness of 
the goats, who browsed upen the ‘berries of the coffee-shrub, in the moun~ 
tain country of Arabia the Happy! 

Let Voltaire and philosophers dream as they please, concerning the 
cause of coffee being first used, and let me consider how coffee may be 
best prepared in my dear Scotland, and that the complaints of a Faujas de 
St Yond, and of all foreigners who visit Britain, may be removed; and 
that we may sip good coffee here, ‘instead of barbarously forsaking the 
drawing-rooms . es the ladies, to sip artificial port and claret in the par 
dour. 

The first point respecting coffee is, to obtain good herries, (which we 
improperly name beans), from the mountainous regions of Jamaica, Mar= 
tinico, or St Domingo ; but most of all, from the land of coffee in the east. 

2dly, ‘The next point is to roast the beans, by a gradual application of 
cheat, scorching, but not burning the berries, keeping the roasting instru- 


nent all the time, and thereafter excluded from evaporation in the air. 
$dly,, 
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It was formerly a custom in England, after: their early 
suppers, to have what they called a possely consisting » rok 
milk, bread, and eggs, sugar, and ‘spice, and some. sorts of 
liquids *. pian bel custom is now cee exploded. ce 
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Sdly, Next, we are to ici the beans with a pestle gut mortar toa 
impalpable. powder, not grinding them with a coffee-mill, as is Pr 
when they remain gritty, and unfit to afford a perfect tincture. by boiling. 

Athly, A matrix is to. be made to go into the coffee-pot, a ‘model of 
which Dr Griffiths brought from the east, and imparted to the Earl of 
Buchan, who gladly 3 imparts it to his fair countrywomen. woh ob 

‘Dr Griffiths has, in his eastern tour, given to his readers some account 
of coffee-making, of which the following is a’transcript: It were hard l up= 
on the ladies to pay a guinea and a half for making a dish of good coffee 


for their Busbands and their company. © ; ; Fay | 


Lurkish or. Arabian mode of preparing Coffee, 

“ The coffee ground, or beaten to an impalpable powder, is preserved 
by closely pressing it down in a wooden box; and the quantity required 
for use is scraped from the surface of the mass by meaiis of a wooden 
speon. Two small coffee pots are employed; in one is boiled the water, 
generally mixed with the remaining coffee of a former meal; ; in the other 
is put the fresh powder, which is sometimes placed near the fire, to be- 
come heated before the boiling water is added toit. ‘The mixture is then 
boiled two or three times, taking care to pour a few drops. of, cold. water. 
upon it the last time, or to place a cloth dipped in cold water over it, 
then it is allowed to subside, and afterwards poured into the coffee Por, 
which contained only the boiling water. 

““N. B. The quantity of coffee powder necessary to make a fine strong 
tincture of coffee, may be estimated at one coffee cup of coffee powder, 
to three dishes of proper coffee liquor for the table.” 

Thus have I, in the sixty-fourth year of my age, contributed my mite 
to polish the manners of my age.and country, by making the parlour pay 
its kind good offices to the ladies, and to the withdrawing room. An 
homage not injurious to jollity or innocent mirth; but, on the contrary, 
tending to detain the ladies in the dining-room ;. and in half an hour after 
they leave the coffee and the gentlemen, SFY, are to expect their friends. 
to partake of the fragrant tea-table, of cards, of conversation, and of 
sounds that lift the soul to heaven. / 

Edinburgh, 2074 March 1806. BUCHAN, 


* Hart’s Diet of the Diseased; p. 38, 
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wa. “Rules at ‘meals. —It is mach disputed; with what ‘sort 
of. food, whether liquid or solid, meals ought to »begins 
; it,.onthe whole, it appears most advantageous, to begin 
“with the most liquid, and those which are easiesteof ‘digesa 
tion, as the lighter sorts of fish, according to the English 
practice. The first having» an easy passage through the 
stomach, and going quickly into the milky veins, make the 
way clear for those of a hardér and:more indigestible na- 
ture; which are to continue longer on'the stomach: Béef, — 
for instance, often. aeersining undissolved fora cea eight 
esp twisd-ievrotin Silt.Gd Jio1 
‘Tt is also much hioueisb higher one: abit bdhiore!: to 
one or two dishes, or indulge in a variety.,’ Itis generally 
imagined, however, that a variety is of little’ consequence, 
provided you.do not exceed in quantity, which a variety of 
articles is apt to encourage.. A man will ‘seldom eat ‘too 
much of one dish, hat! waited will not be on to repeat the of- 
fergag 10, 0204); imo¥ve af ‘nei 
The English wih of visting long sie dinner, and. drink- 
ing a variety of strong wines, and often to excess, cannot 


t. 


possibly be approven fis The introduction of tea has 

greatly contributed to diminish that practice. i 
It is a rule, which has been strongly recommended, to 
rise from table with an appetite ; but this maxim cannot be 
generally adopted, as many sit down to table without one. 
The ancient Romans eat their victuals in a reclining 
posture, and prepared for their meals by changing their 
clothes, and putting on a particular habit: The first must. 
have been extremely inconvenient. In regard to the second, 
we often dress for dinner, but not with views similar to 
the Romans, who did it for the object of being more at 
their ease, and less incumbered with clothes while they 
were eating. The more recent fashion, however, is infinite- 
ly better than the preceding one, when the usual dress for 
dinner 


* 
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dinner was as tight as possible, accompanied with the for 
malities of bag-wigs; swords, &c. 5 Py 

~The Scotch plan of taking much mild bhadlco or soup, aid 
beginning dinner with it, is very useful in restraining am 
inordinate appetite for solid animal food, which, when in- 
dulged, or farther excited by provocatives, and followed 
up by the use: of strong liquors, must. mdmately tend to 
Preawside indigestion, rand:.abbreviate lifecodjnut shgla ues 
 406)) Rules after mealse--A variety of Spee = 9 a: 
ivi beemgiven, regarding the conduct to be pursued sub- 
sequent to the different meals. ‘The interval betwixt break- 
fast.and dinner, is the proper period for exercise, and the 
enjoyment of  it,.in a moderate degree, will strengthen and 
invigorate-all the powers of life... It particularly promotes 
the appetitey and increases the circulation. After so solid 
a meal.as dinner, however, .all violent labour or exercise 
ought to:be, avoided, until what is called, + the fever of di- 
gestion’ 1s over. With active people, and those of strong 
habits, the intromission of an hour may be sufficient ; but 
with the weak and delicate, no Arona exertions ought to. 
take place for a much longer period. » rary ent ‘ 

In warm climates, it is not saciital to ee bien, eating. = 
It is so general in those countries, that it must be found of. j 
service, but with us itis certainly unnecessary, and ought 
never to be given way to, unless where persons are either 
in a weakly state, or in advanced years. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a short sleep will permit the digestion to pro 
ceed uninterruptedly, and the nourishment to give its full 
supply to every part, before it is again dissipated by the 
action of the body *. 


General 


* ‘Turnbull, in his Medical Works, Vol. I. p. 48, observes, that sleep- 
ing after dinner, i in warm countries, } is only to be condemned, when it is 
carried 
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General reiult-—The ‘subject of meals being of consider- — 
_ able importance to health and longevity, it may not be ims 
proper to sketch out a plan, more likely than the present, — 
to promote such important objects, and the following hints 
for that purpose, are submitted tothe reader’s considera~ 
tion MS hr iy > Fier hs 4 
| “The hours at which the different meals ought to be taken, 
must.vary according to the season of the year, and ‘the 
hour of rising. On the whole, the following seems to me 
a rational mode of living, for those who prefer health to 
fashion *. | ‘ bien SR 
~ In summer, rise about seven ;’breakfast about nine; take 
a little fruit, a crust of bread, or a biscuit about’ one ; 
dine between four and five, soas to take some exercise in 
the cool of the evening ; take tea or coffee, as is found most 
agreeable to the constitution, between eight and nine, and 
if any supper, strawberries, or any cooling fruit... Go to 
bed about eleven. arog a : i 
In winter, rise about eight; breakfast about ten; fake a 
slight repast} about two; finish all the business of the day, 
and take a substantial dinner between six and seven; take 
tea or coffee about nine; no supper.’ Go to bed between 
eleven and twelve, | i ene Se 


carried too far. That it may be necessary, when the body is enfeebled 
and enervated by the relaxing influence of a burning atmosphere. Where 
the diet also is of a vegetable kind, it is more difficult toe have 1t complete- 
ly assimilated. cd 

* Where there is a large family, and the children live much with the 
parents, the hours must be altered, if residing in a town, to suit their 
hours of education. 


+ The Junches, so common in high life, are much to be condemned, 
‘They are, in fact, early dinners; and, if justice is done to the real dinner 
afterwards, the stomach must be oppressed. A little light soup and toast- 
¢d bread is all that should be taken. ° ‘Tp fast, from breakfast to a late 
1 OU Seer 
inner, Is highly improper, 
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ab frie the hours ought gradually to tend to’ ii som 
mer system, and in ree to that of winter. at 
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The Quantity of Food that ought to be taken at the different 
© Meals ;° with some Observations on Abstinence, Ti hig gthne 
9 mehrilorticcns nolet od Sioa ade ere oe 

aire tHkalipene pons iia ities reniatleedl prec ani 
health consists ima just quantity of food, and a just pro- 
portion of the meat to the drink*; and it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that among the higher orders of society, almost all the 
chronical diseases, many of the infirmities of old age, and 
shortness of life in general, are owing to repletion. In po- 
lished nations, indeed, men commonly eat at least double 
the quantity of food necessary, and often four or five times 
more than they ought todo. 6) 4. 7, ‘Se 

The quantity of food to be consumed, rip cert de~ 
pend upon various circumstances, more especially on the 
exercise or the labour undergone ; in other words, different 
quantities are necessary for those who live, 1. A sedentary 
life. 2. A life with exercise; and, 3. A life of labour. 

1. Cornaro found, that twelve ounces of solid food, and 
fourteen ounces of wine, or twenty-six ounces in all, was 
as much as he could consume with safety ; and when he 
increased the one to fourteen ounces, and the other to six- 
teen, even that moderate addition occasioned severe illness}. 

Another 


3 e 


_ * See Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharge of the Human 
Body, p- 61. ,; 
+ See Code of Longevity, Vol. IN. p. 63. On the whole, too much 


étress seems to be laid on the doctrines of Cornaro. Feyjoo remarks, that 
; God 


a 
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‘Another respectable individual, who tried experiments with 
diet in the 64th year of his wi iene the eahPenine regi 
‘He took for . 


‘Dantes nih . 


“ cae (Bread and butter, - - Ae Peg 
re Teaindilution, - <- - += - 8 
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_ Din mae» ne Water, t% oe 7 ie nes spn sia 5 4 , ‘a 
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or 3 lib, 104 oz. 


But he afterwards reduced his food to fifty-three on ounces 

per day, at a medium, principally by diminishing the quan- 
tity of water he had been in use of taking. 
. There i is certainly no individual who ever tried a course 
of severe experiments on. diet, with more attention, or with 
‘greater a arixiety to be of service to human nature, than Dr 
William Stark, whose premature death is much to be la- 
mented, as it is not likely that any other person will arise, 
of equal intelligence, and equal ardour, in the pursuit of 
useful science, and equally ready to risk his life, for pur- 
poses of public utility. 

It is impossible even to give a short abstract of the vari- 

ous 
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God did not create Lewis Cornaro to be a rule for all mankind in what 
they were to eat or drink. ‘The learned Jesuit Lessius, who translated 
the treatise of Cornaro from Italian into Latin, was so strongly persuaded 

by it, that he bound himself under the same restrictions. He, however, 
lived only to the age of seventy-nine, and that with many disorders which 
the laboured under. ‘To one man, like Cornaro, who lived an hundred 
-years with such strict diet, we may oppose a great number of others, who 
have lived much longer, without all these scruples. His constitution re- 
quired such abstinence, which few others might be able to said Father 
Feyjoo’s Rules of Preserving Health, p. 82. 


* See Robinson’s Dissert. p. 62, 63, and ‘Table IL. 
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/6u experiments he tried} arid the results of them; bit ‘i¢ 
appears, that the utmost quantity of bread that he could 
eat in one day, when he took no other aliment, was forty- 
six ounces, and that the greatest quantity he could eat at 
one time, without uneasiness, was twenty ounces, - For 
some days he eat only twenty ounces of bread per day, and 
took four pounds of water 5 and though he was hearty, and 
in good spirits, he found it necessary to increase thé allow- - 
ance, not only as he fell-away; but was. often very hungry*. 

Dr Cheyrie has made a calculation, of the quantity of 
food sufficient to keep a man of an ordinary stature, follow- 
ing no laborious employment, in due plight, health, and 
vigour; and he recommends eight ounces of flesh meat, 
twelve of bread, or vegetable food, and about a pint of 
‘wine, or other generous liquor, in the twenty-four hours. | 
He adds, that the valetudinaty, and those employed in se- 
dentary professions, or intellectual studies, must lessen this 
quantity, if they would wish to preserve their health, and 
the freedom of their spirits long +. 

But, on the whole, for sedentary people, the followirig 
quantities may be recommended. For breakfast,four ounces 
of bread and eight of tea, or some other liquid ; for dinner, 
four ounces of bread, eight of meat, eight of water, and 
twelve of wine, or some generous liquor $ and for supper, 
eight ounces of liquid food, making in all three pounds four 
ounces. . " 

2. Those, however, that take moderate exercise, will re- 
quire fuller diet ; the amount of which must greatly depend 
on the quantity of exercise they take: When moderate ex- 
‘ercise is taken, an addition of one third, or about seventeen. 

ounces 


* The works of William Stark, M.D. p. 98, and 99.. The public are | 
much indebted to Dr Carmichael Smith for thig useful publication, 


+ Essay on Health, p. 34. 
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ounces may be allowed ; but when violent, it may require 
“one half additional, or twenty-six ounces. Rhea; sen 
oughe to: be sufficient. paeyliss Oth JY SED) gto 
 $. With a life of much personal bation a vom santiey 
of food is necessary to recruit the exhausted frame, and it 
is incredible the quantities which it is said have been con- 
sumed. § Milo of Crotona, is said’ to have devoured twenty 
pounds of solid food in one day. ‘The coalheavers in Lon- 
don consume a great quantity both of solid and liquid nou- 
rishment ; but those who are employed in common labour, 
may be satisfied with double the quantity allotted’ to the 
sedentary, or, in all,. six pounds eight ounces, and thence 
to seven, or, with great labour, even eight pounds, of solid 
and of liquid food, one third of which should be satire and 
the other two thirds liquid nourishment. 3 
The only intention of these observations i is} to side some 
data for reflection. It is in vain to suppose, that men, in 
_ these respects, will be tied down to any specific rules, or that 
they will take the trouble of weighing their food, or measur- 
ing their drink ; ‘but if a certain quantity of each is fixed 
‘upon, as a general average, the eye will soon be able to de- 
termine about the quantity that ought to be consumed, 

- “Considering the excess that 1s so often committed, in re- 
gard both to solid and liquid nourishment, it is a matter to 
be wondered at, how so many luxurious people have lived 
so long, and apparently in good health; but for that va- 
rious reasons may be assigned. 1. They commonly take 
a good deal of exercise, more especially on horseback, which 

enables them to digest their food. 2. ‘They have, in gene- 
ral, the advantage of abundance of good fruit, another great 
‘help to digestion. 3. Their stomachs are strengthened, 
and their blood cooled by ices, which, in these respects, 
may be of service. 4. They have the best of wines, and 
knowing the importance of that article, they spare no pains 
OF 
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er cost. to secure those) of the finest inthe +. 
of that.sort that agrees best with their stomach. 5. If uns. 
well, they ate generally in that situation in life, that they. 
ean have the advice of ‘the ablest and most skilful physi- 
cians. _6..'They are accustomed not to give way to. despon+ 
dency, or any mental weakness. To the misfortunes of 
others; even their nearest relations, they become perfectly 
callous; they never betray any anxiety regarding their own 
private affairs, if by any means they can procrastinate the - 
the evil hour; and as for public concerns, however calaa 
mitous they may be, they hope for better times. Lastly, — 
they acquire many useful habits, some of which will be 
afterwards explained, which oe contribute: to the 
presetwation/of their Health.) obit: abo ire ee See ew 
Before the subject of the proper ne bf onllich foi is 
dismissed, it) may not be improper to make some general 
observations on, 1. Abstinence. 2} Temperance; andy 
3. Gluttony or excess. gh seeregea ett 
1. It is well known, that in some countries, occasional 
abstinence is enforced by law, and by. several authors, it has’ 
been celebrated, as a most judicious regulation *.  Absti+ 
nence from animal food, at particular periods of the year, is 
necessary in some countries, to enable the tising generation — 
of animals to attain greater maturity ; and in all countries: 
it might be established to a moderate extent, as impressing 
habits of temperance, and recruiting the frame from the 
consequences of former repletions. Indeed, Mahomet, by: 
his forbidding the use of wine, except medicinally, and 
establishing stated days of wetcsacelt it is said, has shewn him- 
al 


. Many evils certainly proeeced from our swallowing too much nutrie 
_ tion, thereby throwing into the constitution, a greater quantity of richly 
nourishment than it can bear, without injury to-health, “ 
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self an intelligent medical legislator; and proved that he 
possessed a profound acquaintance with the nature of the 
human frame. Hence his disciples, by following his rules, 
are, in general, remarkable for their health and strength, 
and the dignity of their form *. 

_ As the enforcing of abstinence, however, by law, is not 
much calculated for the European hemisphere, it may be 
proper to consider, whether it would not be advisable, oc- 
casionally to abstain from food, as a mean of preserving. 
health, when persons, living in the usual state of Europear 

seciety, must often indulge more than is necessary. I knew 
a person of great literary eminence, who lived only occa- 
sionally in London, and bore, without inconvenience, the 
luxuries of that capital, by following one rule, that of eat- 
ing only a poached egg on Sunday +. The celebrated John 
Hales, known by the name of ¢ The ever-memorable,’ was 
a great faster, it being his constant custom to fast once a 
week, from his dinner on Thursday, till Saturday at break- 
fast ; that is, Thursday evening, and all Friday t. And 
Cheyne recommends once a week, or a fortnight, or a month 
at farthest, either to. live low, or maigre, as the French call 
it, or to take some domestic purge. Without, however, 
adopting any regular plan of fasting, it has been often found 
of service, when the stomach is diserdeéred, or feels uneasy 
i 5 Lai ee from 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. Il. p. 356. 


+ A person of great experience has recommended, if at any time you 
transgress on one day, to repair the injury by greater abstinence on the 
next. Océasional fasting, without considering it as a religious duty, is the 
best antidote against too frequent feasting. See the Invalid, by A. Nona- 
genarian, p. 28. 


¢ He died 19th May 1656, at the age of 72. See Wood’s Collect. 
There are some instances of fasting, and of great abstinence, in Adair’s 
Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 167. 
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from repletion, to refrain from the next meal or two, ra= 
ther than to take physic. Abstinence from food, for a 
short period, restores the force of the ae ee diminish- 
ing their exertions, and giving them rest.” : 

But it must not be imagined, that abstinence is attended 
with no risk or danger to those who have been accustomed 
to regular supplies of food, and who are not compelled by 
disease to adopt that regimen. By abstinence, we leave 
the coats of the stomach a prey to an acrimonious humour, 
the voracity of which, nature intended should be —. 
ed on our food™*. ed 

It is said, that a fasting of evecrepatett hours is cate: 
ed with a disgust and aversion to food, and a tendeney to 
putrescency, owing to the want of fresh chyle, the necessi- 
ty of which has been already explained +. Persons, indeed, 

~ who 


* Father Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health, p? 84. It is safer, we 
are told, to exceed a little in quantity, than to come short, as appears by 
the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and those of Sanctorius. Indeed, the damage 
of a more full diet is soon remedied, either by exercise, or gentle evacua~ 
tion; but the decay of strength, the natural consequence of too spare a 
diet, is not so easily repaired. And, in general, instances of abstinence, 
as they are but few, so are they of such as lived inactive and solitary lives, 
the waste of spirits being but little, their supply need but be answerable 
to it. . Wainwright on the Non-naturals, p- 184. 


+ Cadogan, in his Dissertation on the Gout, p. 38, has the fellemine 
judicious observations on abstinence.—Indolence, he says, occasions many 
diseases among those of weaker habits: colic, jaundice, palsy, stone, &c. 
with all the hysterical and hypochondriacal class. In vain have ingeni- 
ous men, of reading and study, mental labour, and sedentary life, who 
are more subject to disease in general, than the gay and thoughtless, en-— 
deavoured to obviate the evil by abstinence, an excellent means of remedy 
in many cases, and which few practise, but true philosophers, who are not 
the most. likely to wantit. But yet even they do not find it to answer, 
and for the reasons which { have just given, that we cannot live two days 
in health and spirits with the same blood; there must be anew daily sup- 
ply of that etherial part of our food, called up to the brain, to support 
its own, es well as the labour of the whole body. He adds, in another 
place, p. 48, fasting or abstinence, therefore, can never be salutary, but 
after repletion, 
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who have long lived a regular life, may use more freedor 
with themselves in this respect, than those who have lived 
in a fréer manner 3 and their blood being in a better con 
dition, fresh supplies of new and wholesome matter are 
the less necessary 3 whereas, whén the blocd has a tenden= 
cy to putrescency, if it is kept for any length of time in that 
state, it must be apt to produce putrid disorders * 
_ 2. A temperate diet; however, has been Scaled with 
the. best effects. A regular attention to this virtue is the 
only infallible nostrum for the prevention of disease. It 
is sometimes necessary for those, who are under the neces+ 
sity of having their minds always on the watch, to be ex- 
tremely temperate } hence the gallant defender of Gibral- 
_ tars (Elliot, Lord Heathfield), lived for eight days, during 
the siege, taking only four ounces of rice per day, as solid 
food +. The celebrated Doctor Franklin, when a journey- 
man printer, lived for a fortnight on bread and water, at 
the rate of ten pounds of bread per week, and he found 
himself stout and hearty with this dictt. A respectable 
magistrate informs me, in a private communication, that 
at the age of seventy, he was free from every bodily com- 
hie ig and had never paid five shillings a-year to the fa- 

i a culty 


* See Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 300; atid Nisbet on 
Diet, p. 75. 1 understand that the subject of abstinence 1s very ably dis- 
cussed, in a work entitled, Apologie de Jeune, printed at Gerleva, in 1 vol: 
8vo, and which a respectable physician has some intention of publishing 
in English. Hippocrates, however, was far from approving of great ab- 
stinence. He says, that we commit a greater error in too rigorous a diet, 
than in exceeding something more than we ought; and that a strait diet 
is more dangerous than passing a little the bounds of what is necessary.— 
See his work on Ancient Medicine, sects 1, n. 5, on the bad effects of a 
constant low diet.—See also, Shaw’s Juice of the Grape, p. 45, on the bad 
effects of abstinence. 


+ Adair’s Medical Cautions; 2 edit. p. 145: 
} The Works of William Stark, M.D. p. 92: 
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culty in the course of his li ife, which he attributed to his’ 
having restricted himself to fourteen ounces a day of solid 
food. A number of old persons also, have lived’ in great 
indigence, a proof of ‘the justitess of Lord Bacon’s observa~ 
tion, that intemperance of some kind or other, destroys . 
Bulk of mankind ; and that life may be sustained by a iad 
scanty portion of nourishment *. 

Hay, in his Essay on Deformity, contends, that health is is 
more in a person’s own power than is commonly imagined, 
and is rather the reward of temperance than. the effect of 
constitution +. ee 
ok 


erik 


* On‘ this subject,.a person-of great eminence in the medical military 
' department, has sent me the following remarks.—* I have wandered a good 
deal about the world, and never followed any prescribed rule in any 
thing; my health has been tried in all ways’; and, by’ the aids of tempe- 
rance and hard work, I have worn out two armies,.in two wars, and pro- 
bably could wear out another before my period of old age arrives; I eat 
no’ animal food, drink no wine or malt liquor, or spirits of any kind; f 
wear no flannel, and ivy oe regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where 
business 1 is in the way.’ th thee 


+ If every virtue, in its consequences, he adds,.is its own reward, tem- 
perance is eminently so, and every one immediately feels its good effects. 
‘The maxims of temperance, however paradoxical they may appear, are 
not the less just: among these it may be stated, that the smallest liquors 
are the best; that there never was a good bowl of punch, nor a good 
bottle of champaign, burgundy, or claret; that the best dinner is one 
dish» that our entertainment grows worse in proportion as the number 
of dishes increase; that a fast 1s better than a lord mayor's feast; that no 
connoisseur ever understood good eating ; that no minister of state or am- 
bassador ever gave a good entertainment; no king ever sat down toa 
good table; and that the peasant fares better than the prince, &c. Be- 
ing inspired with such sentiments, what wonder is it if sometimes I break 
out into such ejaculations—O temperance! thou goddess most worthy 
to be adored! thou patroness of health! thou protector of beauty! thou 
prolonger of life! thou insurer of pleasure! thou promoter of business ! 
thou guardian of the person! thou preserver of the understanding! 
thou promoter of every intellectual improvement, and of every moral 
virtue |. 
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‘a so, fi 
tas: proper to remark, however, that the consequences 
of 3 a 1 too slender diet, are more fatal than one that is more 


plentiful. How many young -women, with a view of re~ 
ducing: their corpulency, stint their appetites, and ruin their 


health for ever. It is easy. to remove, ‘by evacuation, the” 
troublesome fulness. which is caused by over-eating 5 but 
08 ‘restore health, .destroyed by ong abstinence; :} is extreme- 
* diffic ult *. : ee, 

3 pra are yee causes .of . it health ; ie the principat 
one is the: variety and excess of food. 

No.man, says Galen, avould ever be seized with a dis- 
ease,-who takes sufficient care to avoid crudities or indiges- 
tion; that is, who-eats no more than he can digest : and 
Dr Cheyne ‘remarks, in his English -malady, that what is 
eaten and drunk, and taken into the habit, is.the original 
cause ‘of almost all the<diseases which afflict mankind, ex- 
ternal, accidents, pestilential and contagious diseases, or 
what the Sh suffers: fromthe ‘passions.of the mind, alone 
excepted. | 

Eating too much ca, in general, for a length of time, 
“weakens the organs of digestion, debilitates the constitu- 
‘tion, and wears it out. Hence arise gout, apoplexy, and 
all the diseases attendant on old age. In disease, men eat- 
ing too much, never escape with impunity +. 

1i3 | The 


‘* Valangin on Diet, ‘p.85. An intélligent Physician has also remark~ 
ed, how cautious medical persons Bich: to be in prescribing a strict 
regimen in respect to diet, more especially if such regimen is intended to 
be continued long. Few persons, even of the best Male: can, without 
disgust, bear to be confined to a peculiar food, or way of living, for any 
dength of time. Things disagreeable to the palate, seldom digest well, or 
contribute towards the nourishment of the body ; and the body must be 
weakened, when too small a quantity of food is taken in. Falconer’s Ob- 

-servations on Diet and Regimen, p. 8. 


+ Easy Way to prolong Life, p. 35. 
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The inventidns of gluttony alsoy:are often: -detestable. 
What can be: more horzid than the wnede, cafe preparing 
what is called a devil,: for the purpose, of creating artificial 
thirst? The gizzard of'a turkey may be taken for an ex- 
ample. First, the flesh is bedevilled, as iti is” calledy swith 
pepper and salt, then alittle nutmeg, a little cinnamon; a 
blade of mace, with shallot, onions; &6. aré added, and: it 
is then eaten with oil, vinegar, and mustard. Such an 
heterogeneous mixture must become a. caustic fluid, tear- 
ing or destroying the finer vessels, and generating fevers, 
calentures, and every disease incident! to the human: body*. 

Impressed with a full conviction of the dangers resulting 
from excess, the author of this work, early laid it.down as 
the best maxim he could adopt, for the preservation of 
health, to pay a proper attention to TEMPER, TEMPER- 
ANCE, and stezp. By good temper, the mind is presery- 
éd from disease, and.by temperance, the body 3 and, when 
both the mind and the body are exhausted, they are again 
recruited, and restored to their former ee ssh a suf. 
ficient eesntity of bid seal ‘ive feo cet “dod gee 


Sects, MIEMEbiabe 2t8ese Gilt 


Rules of a Me iscellaneous Nature. 


In addition to the preceding observations, it may be 
proper to make a few cursory remarks, regarding the rules 
which ought to be adopted with respect’ to solid food, as 
connected with the climate and the seasons, and adapted 

t SINGEO 


* See the Invalid, by A. Nonagenarian, p. 55. 
3 o 9 


} Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects, by Sir John Sinclair, p. 451, 
1 i r é Yee 
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‘pginfancy, childhood, seit manhood, sickness, and old 
See 
nila Ge mate-—It is a common observation, “nie nature 
itself points out the sorts of food the, best calculated for 
the inhabitants of different countries, by the articles which 
are either indigenously produced, or are raised with the 
greatest. facility 5 hence, that in warm countries, vegetable 
food ought to be preferred, and in cold countries, animal. 
It.is a good general rule, therefore, to live upon the pro- 
ductions of the country where one, resides, and to consume 
them in the manner usually adopted, by the inhabitants 
thereof *. dices 
2. The Seasons.—It cannot be questioned, that ‘differ- 

ent proportions of food ought to be consumed at the differ- 
ent seasons of the year, which. the. feelings of every indivi- 
dual will naturally indicate +. In winter, the greatest. quan- 
tity,.of solid food is necessary, and can be safely taken; but 
the quantity should be. gradually diminished during the 
other seasons of the year. The following is the proportion 
adopted by Dr Robinson, during one year of his experi- 
ments. 


Season. ‘Meat. \ Drink. | Total. 
Witte en oso o.0d 19.51 | 42.35 | 61.86 
Spring ..... ---| 19.77 | 41.03 | 60.80 
UMM! +. ees < DAES a} 34.98 56.31 


~ - Autumn eeoeoevee 20.73 34.59 55.32 


nue 


Medium...| 20.33 | 38.24 


58.57 | 


. 


iA It 


* ‘See Tryon’s Way to Health, p, 116. 
+ Robinson’s Dissert. Table 2, 
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Trisia proper system, in winter, .to use more meat and 
‘Yess drink 5 in summer, less meat and more liquids sai 
stmmer, meats oftener boiled in winter, roasted 5 in sum-= 
ney meats cdld’; in’ winter}. hot...) °°?)4 a eae 

3. Infancy.—Some observations on: the diet silk chia 
nape Mesh already given*; and the subject is, in general, 
sufficiently understood, for nature points out, and custom 
_ sanctions, that milk of some sort or cther is the most. suit- 
able aliment for this stage of life. Any species of bread 
given to infants, ought to be unfermented 3 nerhayee he 
‘eult powder is the best. cet Wik) ak? er eneere 

4, Chiidheod.—Fiven after an infant | is startet ain 
food should be avoided, or at least given very sparingly ; 
vegetable food and milk being the best diet for the first five 
or six years. The consequences of a different system. are 
oiten extremely fatal; and the greater frequency of con- 
vulsions, in England than in Scotland, is attributed to the 
more luxurious manner in which children are brought up 
in England, getting, at an early age, great quantities: of 
butter, meat, fermented liquors, &c. and often without a 
suflicient quantity of pure air or.exercise. This oppresses 
their tender organs, brings on a too early maturity, which 
stints their growth, and must occasion those nervous, and 
other disorders, with which they are.afilicted, to a much 
greater degree than the Scots, who are brought up with 
less delicacy, and in a more. hardy manner. 

_ 5. Youth.—The diet of young people should chiefly con- 
sist of diluents, in order to facilitate the progress of their 
, growth. 


tg en 


* See Part 1c. 4, p. 127. It may be proper to add, that women’s 
null at first contains a large quantity of sugar, and a less proportion of 
coagulable er cheesy matter, a mixture peculiarly well adapted for a very 
young child; but some months after, the coagulable matter increases, and 
the sugar proportionably diminishes. Hence it is, why a young child, 
of a month old, will not, in general, thrive on breast milk, eight or yine 
months old. “See an Easy Way to prolong Life, p. 13, 
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“growth. Hence broths, and a large proportion of vege-~ 


tables, are the most suitable nourishment. Milk also, is a 


proper part of diet, and it should be used in every form, 
‘during this stage of life. In point of drink, water is the 
best; and should be almost the sole beverage. Condiment 
of all kinds, with the exception of a moderate quantity of 
salt, should be avoided 3 and nothing should be taken that. 


ean, by stimulating the system, induce a too early maturity, 
before the constitution is ripened for it by years. It is at 


this period of life, that the habits of the man are, in some 
measure formed ; and as much depends upon custom, it is 
‘Of general importance, to accustom persons in their youth, 
in some degree, to that mode of living, which is most like- 
dy to be of use to them when they get old ; and this obser- 
‘vation is particularly applicable to the lower orders, who 
-are more the children of custom or antes ‘than even the 


. pie classes. 


- 6. Manhood.—When the ley has reached its full wtispit hs 
the quantity of food should be rather abridged ; but, from 
the greater exertions, both personal and mental, which are 
usual in a state of manhood, the aliment should be of a 
more nourishing nature, and a proper proportion of animal 
food should be interposed. Moderation, however, is neces- 
‘sary, at this period of life, as well as of every other, though 
greater latitude is commonly given during manhood, than 
at any other time. 

7. Sickness.—Vhe rules of diet in sickness, are a subject 
of great extent, and which belong more properly to the me- 
dical department. It is proper, in such cases, to have the 
aid of an intelligent physician, whose advice must depend 
upon the nature of the disease, the constitution of the pa- 
tient, and the circumstances of each particular case *. 


8. 


* Arbuthnot, in his Treatise on Aliments, Chap. 3. & 4. hag given a 
variety 
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8. Old Age.—The diet of old age should, in some degree, 
return to that of the early periods of life. Broths and li- 
quid food should be principally made use of, and all the 
nourishment taken’ should be of the most digestible kind. 
A moderate proportion of the safest condiments may be 
used at this period of life, for the appetite becomes more 
languid, and the springs of the machine less able to perform 
the operations that are required. In regard to drink, the 
use of fermented liquors, more especially wine, is peculiar- 
ly allowable at this period of life; for the vital powers re- 
quire, in some degree, to be supported, and the en 
action of the system to be kept up. : ne 

As any error in the diet of age, however, is more danas 
ous than’ at any other period of life, it may not be impro- 
per, to be more seagniy: regarding » ‘this branch of the 
subject. | sioast 

It is certainly more healthful for old peopl to eat danse 
or four times a day, than to make one hearty meal, which 
obstructs perspiration, No aged person, however, should 
eat more than one considerable meal of solid food in the 
day. ©The stomach will manage a dinner, when breakfast 
and supper have been light; otherwise the load of one meal 
not being gone off, before another is — on, neither 
will be digested. : 

Old people ought to live on light and moist food, which 
will make a thin blood, capable of penetrating the smaller 
vessels of the body, which, in age, grow strait, and are fre- 
quently almost stopped up. 

Beef and pork ought to be avoided, but’ mutton, lamb, 

veal, 


variety of practical rules of diet, applicable to the different diseases, but 
in a style hardly intelligible le to any but medical men, which perhaps, in- 
deed, was the author's intention, 
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weal, chickens, rabbits, and fish, are well calculated for old 
age, and these certainly produce a sufficient variety. 
_ The breakfast ought to be moderate, and the dinner not 
too early, to prevent too great an appetite for supper. A 
light supper is of use, to prevent too great an appetite for 
breakfast. _ The stomachs of old people should never be 
overloaded. ‘The meals, however, should be so arranged, 
that the appetite should. not be fasted avats as the power 
of digestion goes with it... ih | 

» During meals; weak malt liquor i is well ated for old 
pir hat and a few glasses of rich, wine after’ dinner *. 

_ Roots ought; in general, to be avoided, potatoes excepted. 
‘Turnips are innocent; but, watery 3° parsnips are nourishing, 
but not generally acceptable’; and carrots are. very | ait 
for weak stomachs, cabbage ofall kinds breed wind; aspa- 
ragus and artichokes, however, are excellent for old people, 

more especially if liable to-¢ravelly complaints. . 
Salad should be shunned, though some recommend the 
cabbage lettuce; as having a tendency to promote sleep. 

_ Particular care ought to be taken.-to eat no butter.or 
cheese, but of the best quality, and in moderation ; fine 

_ Cheshire or Parmesan, are the best kinds of cheese.. 
Fruits, when thoroughly ripe, are innocent, the pine 
apple excepted, which is extremely dangerous to old people. 
Cucumbers also ought to be avoided 
All mixtures of food, or variety of dishes, ought to be 
shunned by: persons advanced in years, who ought also to 


be 


* The art of preserving long health and life must consist, in using no 
greater stimulus, whether of the quantity or kind of our food and drink, 
or of external circumstances, such as heat and exercise, and wakefulness, 
than is sufficient to preserve us in vigour; and gradually, as we grow old, 
to increase the stimulus of our aliment, as the inirritability of our system 
increases.—-Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. 1. p. 468, 


[ Goof 


be upon their guard, against those articles to which they 
have not ee accustomed Au! | 


“CONCLUSION. |. Sn Pn) te We 


General Rules. 


“We shall conclude with some general rules, necessary to 
be attended to, regarding the consumption of solid food. 

‘1. We should not eat immediately after exercise, nor 
when we are hot, but forbear till the spirits are settled. +, 
and the body is cool. Neither should we come to meat 
burdened with care or business ; for, owing to the sympa- 
thy between the brain and the stomach, a disturbed. mind 
will impede the functions of the stomach. It is for this 
reason, that we ought not to eat alone, in a churlish me- 
lancholy manner, but cheerfully with our friends. Mirth 
and good company help a dull stomach, create an appetite, 
and Peseta digestion. Lively music also, is a pleasing, 
‘and useful addition to a feast. : 

2. It is a proper rule, never to eat a second ee, till the 
stomach has completely emptied itself of its former con- 
tents, and it should be at such a distance from bed-time, 
that digestion should be nearly finished before we sleep ; 
for the preparation of our food by the stomach, and the 
application of it to nourish the body, are actions of a dif- 
ferent nature. ‘The most reasonable times for eating are, 

in 


* See the subject more fully discussed, in the Gld Man’s Guide to 
Health and Long Life, by J. Hill, M.D.; also the Nurse’s Guide, to which 
is added, an Essay on Preserving Nealth, and Prolonging Life, by an emi 
nent physician, Cap. IIL. p. 87. 


+ ‘See Mainwaring on the Preservation of Health, p. 64. 
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in general, about an hour or two after rising, and two or 
three hours before going to bed *, The proper interval 
between one meal and another, in the day time, must de- 
pend on the strength of the stomach, and the quantity and 
quality of the food taken, varying from four to six hours. 

3. Exercise should not follow immediately after a meal. 
Nothing should interfere with the action of the organ 
whilst engaged in that process. ‘This rule is particularly 
applicable to the delicate and the nervous. The brute 
creation pay particular attention to this rule, by lying down, 
and enjoying a state of rest, the moment their stomachs 
are a 

. We should take care also to chew our meat well ; 

nature having provided teeth expressly for that purpose. 
The saliva with which we thus mix it, furnishes some help 
to ‘digestion. Besides, in breaking i it down with the teeth, 
Jess labour is imposed on the stomach. ‘To eat greedily, 
therefore, and swallow our meat hastily, is not only in- 
decent, but highly injurious to the health. Food thrown 
too hastily into the stomach, distends its coats too sudden- 
ly, and consequently weakens them. By a hasty and im- 
perfect mastication, the food does not receive that prepara- 
tion which it ought to have, previous to its reception into 
the stomach. . 3 

The ancients accounted mastication to be so indispens- 
ably necessary to the preservation of health, and protrac- 


tion 


* See Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 230. Wainwright’s Mechanical 
Account of the Non-naturals, p. 208. recommends three hours after rising, 
and four or five before going to bed, founding this doctrine on several 
aphorisms of Sanctorius, particularly Sect. 1. No. 57. Sect. 4. No. 20. 28. 
and 35. But this would certainly be goirfg too far. It is to be observed, 
at the same time, that the custom among people of fashion, of dining at 
a late hour, is, on the whole, rather salutary, and preserves many people 
in good health, who are by no means remarkable for their temperance. * 
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tion of life, that they considered those who did not perfornt 
this simple office with care and pains, as enemies to their 
own ease and happiness; especially aged, persons, with’ 
weak stomachs, of a sedentary and inactive life, hard stu-- 
dents, and men of letters, who are generally deprived of 
the great advantages arising from due labour and exercise *, 

The moderns enforce the same idea, with equal zeal and 
anxiety, inculcating this doctrine, that thorough mastication 
is the best means of preventing indigestion, and the sia 
even of any excess/in our solid: food.) /:= yae a eet 


* See the Method of Preserving Uninterrupted Health to extreme Old 
Age, p. 2. ‘ TEV 
+ See the Almanac des Gourmands, 2de année, p. 286. 
The subject of mastication is of such imfinite consequence to preserva 
tion of health, I thought it right to annex the following observations re- 
garding it in a separate note. : 
Mastication being the first act of digestion, an error here is of ereater cv con- 
sequence than people in general can possibly conceive. A good concoction, 
it may be safely said, can never be made, if this act is not well performed. 
Our fore-teeth were given us, no doubt, to divide the food we take into 
the mouth; the jaw-teeth,-from their make, evidently point out to us, 
that they were intended to grind it: with these, then, we should sepa- 
rate, and thoroughly mix the food, assisted by the saliva, which flows 
into the stomach in considerable quantities, if invited by this act of masti- 
cation. When this is well done, it will become a soft homogeneous mass, 
which, when carried into the stomach, will, by other concurring acts of 
digestion, be easily reduced into good chyle, and from which all the 
liquid and solid parts of an animal are made and supported. ‘The follow-= 
ing are the bad consequences of want of due mastication: 1. The food, 
if swallowed almost whole, will be three times as long in concocting. 
2. The food, being of different and opposite qualities, the one will dis- 
solve, while the other remains almost im the state it was in when swallew- 
ed. From this irregular concoction, flows many evils and diseases, im- 
possible to be investigated by human Knowles: See Smith’s Letter to 
Cadogan, p. 53. 
By mastication, food is reduced toa good paste, by which means the 
stomach is freed from the heaviest part of its labour, and can with more 
ease extract from the food its most nutritive parts. "Those who masticate 
well, require a far less quantity of food; because the nutritive matter in 
wb 


Wee) | 
ae bi it is proper to restrict ourselves to those kinds of 
food, which experience points out as the best calculated 
for our constitution and stomach. ‘We should never: eat 
any thing that lies heavy on the stomach, or that rises in it, 
or is long in passing off, or that is flatulent or windy, or 
occasions belching, heartburn, gripes, or fluxes. ‘These 
are sure symptoms of improper digestion, the forerunner 
and the source of half the disorders to which we are liable. 
- 6. The question how far a variety of foods is admissible, 
has been much disputed. It is proper to observe, that 
foods must, in some respects, be various. ‘Thus, there 
must be a mixture of liquid and solid foods; there ought 
also to be a mixture of animal and vegetable foods. In re- 
gard to the question, whether a variety of the same kind, be 
necessary or proper, for instance, in regard to animal foods, 
beef, fish, fowl, &c. at the same time, the celebrated Cul- 
Jen has observed, that, in general, he never perceived any 
inconvenience from this mixture, or difficulty in assimila- 
tion, provided a moderate quantity be taken *. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this; as taking a large pro- 
portion of ascescent substances with milk; ora mixture of 
fish with milk, by which the milk is’ coagulated too frm- 
ly to be easily digested. The principal objection to a 
variety is, that it provokes gluttony. Physicians have, 
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it is employed in greater quantity. It is probable, that, during mastica- 
tion, the lymphatic system takes up many useful particles, of which, by 
improper mastication, the body is deprived. Strune’s Asthenology by 
Johnstone, p. 251.’ It is supposed, that a pound of bread well chewed, 
carries with it into the stomach near the same quantity of saliva ; and 
through the lacteals above two pounds more, by an addition of the other 
digestive humours. Hence another great advantage from complete mas- 
tication. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 214. , 


* Materia Medica, p. 105, 
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therefore, almost universally, preferred simplicity of diets 
as satiety 1s sooner produced by one, than by many sub- 


stances on ‘i : 

7. It is curious to cae the different rules that are 
given, regarding the quantity of food to be taken at meals. 
One author very gravely recommends, never to fill the sto- 
mach, so as to render it necessary to unbdutton or unlacet, 
which is surely gixing ample latitude to both sexes.. Some 
contend that we ought to eat as much as we can, but this 
rule cannot be recommended. The stretching any power 
to its utmost extent weakens it. If the stomach is every 
day obliged to do as much as it can, it will every day be 
able.to doless. A wise traveller will never force his horse, 
to perform as much as he can, in one day, upon a long 
journey {. 

Others contend, that we should leave the table ethan! 
having a sense of fulness in the stomach. But the fact 1 is, 
that the food, which is not felt in the stomach, or, in other 
words, which does not occasion some fulness, (not arising 
at the same time from its weight, or from flatulence), is 
tardily concocted. The stomach, indeed, goes through 
the process of digestion best when it is sufficiently full. 


Many 


* A variety of dishes, it is said, is a suitable entertainment for gran~ 
deur and gluttony; but though a good stomach may digest fish, flesh, 
fowl, wine, and beer, at one repast, yet nothing can be more prejudi- 
cial to the health, than our indulging ourselves in a discordant variety of 
aliments at the same meal ; and if we add, (which is too frequently done), 
fruits, cream, and salads, to the articles mentioned, the bowels will be 
distended by the flatulent mixture, and the digestion perverted. 


+ The Family Companion of Health, p. 23. 


} Father Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health, p. 85. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the custom of pressing persons to eat. 
and drink, under the pretext of kmdness and civility; it is like forcing a 
tired horse to take a longer journey. 
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Many physicians go so far as to'say, that we should leave 
of eating, before the stomach is cloyed, with a relish for 
‘more meat 5 ; arid even to rise from the table with some aps 
petite. But as many people sit down to table without hay- 
ing what can ig called an. appetites it is impossible to rise 
withone. | rey PE | 

On the whole,” wis, iuinigind rules seem to. be ie most 
rational, regarding this important particular : ik We ought 
always. to desist from eating before the sense of fulness be- 
“comes oppfessive. If the stomach be too full, digestion 
_is not only stopped, but a kind of palsy of the stomach is 
_produced *:°;2. The most ‘healthful quantity of food is 
such as, after éating,; will not hinder the body from per- 
forming the same labour or CXETCISC, and with the same 
activity as it. did before it was eaten. The body should » 
feel rather ballasted than overloaded, and the mind. as fit 
for labour or study soon after, as much as previous to the 
meal. Indeed, | if any one is drowsy or dull after a meal, 
it is a sure sign that he has eaten too much. 3. If, after 
a meal, a person can not only write, walk, or do his ne- 
cessary business, with ease and pleasure; but if, after sup- 
per; he sleeps his usual time undisturbed, if he finds his 
rest not shortened by what he has eaten or drank, and rises 
next morning without a head-ach, or a bad taste in his 
‘mouth, and at his common rising hour, it is an indubitable 
proof, that he lived the foregoing day; Sea to the 
rules of temperance. 

8. Custom is another point to be eéhsidered 3 in the choice 

_ of iit What we have been longest used to, generally 
al ong with us+. Change of diet is apt to cause some’ 
Kk | alteration ; 


# Adair’s Medical Cautions, p- 255. 
- We are much governed by habit, in regard to the foods we wish td 
take; 
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alteration*; therefore, when a new diet offers itself, as upor 
change of places and countries, we should at first be spar- 
ing; upon further use we may be bolder. Nay, even with 
those to whom a change of diet becomes necessary, it 
should be brought about by degrees. 

9. There are a number of miscellaneous rules regarding 
solid food, which cannot be comprehended under any par- 
ticular head, among which the following merit particular 
attention. 1. 'The nourishment we take, should be merely 
‘sufficient to supply the waste of system. ‘The amount, 
therefore, must depend upon circumstances. Lean men, 
for instance, (ceteris paribus), wear faster than fat men, 
their blood being generally more acrid, and agitated with a 
greater degree of velocity. ‘They require, therefore, larger 
‘repairs*. The young and growing also, must have abun- 
dant supplies. 2. If we could provide against crudities, we 
should rarely fall sick. 3. As most diseases derive their 
original from repletion, to eat moderately, is the way to 
| escape 


* 


take; for instance, beer taken to breakfast will disturb the digestion of 

those whe have been accustomed to tea; and tea taken at dinner, will 
disagree with those who have been accustomed to beer. Darwin’s Zoo- 
nomia, Vol. I. p. 454. | 


* The following judicious observations merit attention. There are 
some who, after living freely, and indulging themselves in wines and 
high eating, feeling bad effects from such a course, and seeing in others 
the bad effects: of intemperance, commence a different course of living, 
observe precise rules, live mostly upon a vegetable diet, and use only 
water for their drink: nature does not, in general, admit of such sudden 
changes. From the spare diet they have adopted, the powers of digestion 
become enfeebled, a collection of crudities, or an accumulation of phlegm 
in the stomach and intestines, necessarily takes place. ‘They become 
meagre, sallow, and relaxed, and the only chance they have of a restora- 
tion of health, is to return to a more generous diet, to make use of.a pro- 
per admixture of animal and vegetable food, and to drink more vivifying 
liquors. See Some Thoughts on the Relaxation of Human Bodies, p- 18~ 


» Barry on Digestion, p. 144, 
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escape them. 4. The more we feed foul bodies, the more 
damage we do them. 5. If we eat too much at one meal, 
we should abstain from the next, to get the body again in 
order: but not the reverse. 6. Hence, when by any accident, 
as in travelling, a person has lost his dinner, he ought not to 
eat a voracious supper to make up for it, otherwise he will 
spend a restless night, and not a comfortable one, as would 
probably have been the case, had he taken a slighter sup- 
per, or both dined and supped moderately. 7. It is a vul- 
gar error to imagine, that the more a man eats, the stronger 
he is ; for whoever eats more than nature requires, receives 
Jess nourishment, arid thereby impairs his strength. What 
he leaves, often does him the most good. 8. People, in ge- 
neral, especially those who do not labour, eat much more 
than nature requires. A little abstinence or self-denial, 
may often be of use, either to prevent or cure disease. 
None but hard:working people, or those who are in the 
very prime of life, or growing fast, ot travelling about, 
should eat more than one substantial meal each day. 9. Foods 
generating much air, or what are called flatulent, should be 
avoided by weak stomachs. 10. Adults are better nourish- 
ed on the alkalescent, the young and growing, on gelati- 
nous, foods. 11. It is a good rule, when you recover your 
pristine state of health, gradually to-return to that regimen 
by which you formerly enjoyed it. 12. Hippocrates justly — 
observes*, that we ought to prefer that food and drink, 
which is most agreeable, though of a less wholesome qua- 
lity; to what would seem better, but is more displeasing to 
us. 13. It is unwholesome eating custards, tarts, pies, al- 
monds, walnuts, nuts, cream, &c. directly after dinner, upon 
_a full stomach; for the stomach having already received suf- 
Kk2 ficient 


a 


* Aphor. Sect. II. Aphor. 38, 
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ficient food for the nourishment of the body, and probably 
as much as it can well digest, the additional quantity, over- 
loads the stomach, creates fever, and becomes ena to 
the constitution. | | 

10. Some general observations, regarding the diet of the 
rich, and of the poor, may not be unacceptable at the con- 
clusion of this chapter, though, for more minute details, 
the preceding pages ef this, and the pregeding chapter must 
be referred to*. . 

In regard to solid food, the rich ought to live upon ar= 
ticles, either by nature easily digestible, as game, poultry, 
the lightest sorts of fish, &c. or upon meat long kept, and 
thus rendered digestible by art. They should never take 


any salted meat, or salted fish, except done in the slightest. 


manner. ‘Their diet ought. to consist of articles that af~ 
ford moderate, but wholesome nourishment, that fill the 
stomach, without overloading it, and, above all, that are easi- 
ly digested. With animal food, therefore, a considerable 
quantity of bread, potatoes, and other vegetables, ought to 
be taken. The following proportions of the different sorts 
of solid food, may, in general, be most advisable, namely, 
one third of animal food; one third potatoes and other ve- 
getables ; and one third bread. 
_ The laborious poor, on the other hand, ought to live on 
articles wholesome, but coarse, and not easily digested. 
When the stomach is empty, they cannot work, hence the 
finest bread is the best for them, (being the most indiges- 
tible), though not for their wives and children. . Cheese, 
salted meat, and salted fish, tripe, cabbages, &c. are excel- 
lent. 


* The diet ef a ploughman would oppress the digestive and vital organs 
of a sedentary person; and a spare diet, chiefly of vegetables, would not 
support a labouring man. Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 295. 
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lent Waxy; are preferable to mealy potatoes for them, 
but ariéd potatoes beiter than either. ‘The pulse tribe, as 
beans and peas, when arrived at maturity, are excellent. 
Nuts, in moderation ; but other fruits ought to be avoided, 
being too digestible for their strong stomachs, and rarely 
tipe when within their*reach. Where fine bread cannot 
be had, either biscuit, or boiled grains, as pot-barley, or 
tice, ought to be procured for them. Roasted, or baked 
meat, is more nourishing than boiled, and fat meat better 
for them than lean. There could not be better food for 
them than fat meat, baked or roasted, with potatoes done 
under it, if it did not excite so much thirst. It is particu- 
larly to be observed, that when the laborious poor eat ani- 
mal food, it’ should be either dried or salted, or in as fresh a 
state as possible, so as to be the more indigestible * 
Whether the food of the poor ought to be liquid or solid, 
is a point that has been much controverted. - Broths and 
soups, being rather drank than eaten, defraud the stomach 
of that salivary juice, which a competent mastication car- 
ries down with it, and of which it is so fond; and solid 
meats also, giye more exercise to the stomach, by which it 
is strengthened. ‘The nature of the aliment, it is said, 
ought certainly to be in proportion to the strength of the 
stomach. Hence, those who use a great deal of labour 
or exercise, and whose stomachs are more strong and elastic, 
ought to have stronger food, their nourishment being more 
quickly dissipated, by the vigorous action of the stomach +. 
Kk 3 I 


* These observations are principally applicable to the poor in England. 
In Scotland, the greater proportion of the laborious classes of the com- 
munity, hardly ever taste anima] food, but live on porridge, bread, beer, 
and water-kail, as it is called. 


¢ Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 211, 
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I am well awave, of the sentiments of an intelligent au- 
thor on the subject of dietetics and health, that the con- 
stant use of dry bread, and animal substances, excites an 
unnatural thirst, and leads to the immoderate use of beer, 
and other stimulating liquors, which generate disease, and 
reduce the lower orders of the-people to a state of indi- 
-gence™. And, certainly, that system is carried to an ex- 
treme, in many parts of England. Perhaps the best plan 
for the nourishment of the laborious poor, hitherto intro- 
duced into practice, is that adopted by the keelmen of New- 
castle, who purchase fat meat, which they make into broth; 
the liquid part is given to their wives and children ; ; the 
solid part they consume themselves, with bread, in slices, 
taking it with them in a cold state. Such meat is not so 
nourishing, as when roasted or baked ; but that is made 
up for, by an addition to the quantity. In this way, also, 
less fermented liquor is necessary, than by other modes of 
using animal food. 


CHAP. 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 619. 
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ON DIGESTION AND THE EFFECTS THEREOF, 


‘Wien one considers the immense quantity of liquid and 
of solid food, consumed by an individual in the space of a 
single year, and still more so, during the course of a long 
life, it is natural to inquire, what purposes can such a va- 
riety of articles answer, and what ultimately becomes of 
them? In the course of a few years, the produce of several 
acres of land, the weight of a number of large oxen, and 
the contents of many tuns of liquor, are consumed by one 
individual ; whilst he continues nearly the same, whether 
he drinks the pure stream, or the beverage the most skil- 
fully compounded; whether he feeds on a variety of articles 
produced from the animal and vegetable kingdom, or con- 
fines himself to one particular substance ; and, whether his 
food is prepared, in the plainest and simplest manner, or by 
the most refined and artificial modes that luxury has hither- 
to invented. All these circumstances depend upon the pro- 

K k 4 cess 
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cess called digestion ; the nature and effects of which, WG. 
shall now endeavour briefly to explain. | 

In order that the subject may be the better understood, 
it is proper to observe, that the substance of the body is not 
permanent, but is perpetually wasting, and perpetually re- 
cruited. It appears, from the most conclusive experiments, 
that every particle of the firmest bone is successively ab- 
sorbed and deposited again 5 and that the solids of the body, 
whatever their form or texture may be, are incessantly re- 
newed. ‘The whole body is, in fact, a perpetual secretion, 
and the muscles and their tendons, all the finer, and all the 
more flexible parts af. the body, nay, ithe very bones and 
their ligaments, are perpetually renovated, and are as much 
to be accounted secretions, as the saliva that flows from the 
mouth, or the moisture that bedews the surface. The health 
of all the parts, and their soundness of structure, depends 
on this perpetual absorption, and perpetual renovation, for 
it is by means of these operations, constantly repeated, that 
all the parts and ‘organs of the body are preserved: in, a 
state fit to execute the various s offices for which se: were 
destined, : 1 | 

In explaining the subject of diventdly the d Sinrseishe plan 
will be pursued. ‘To consider, 1. How the food, when © 
thrown into the’stomach, is prepared in that organ for the 
nourishment of the body. 9. In what manner the blood 
is formed from the food thus prepared.) 3. Whats the 
nature of assimilation or nourishment,:in $0 far as that in- 
tricate subject has hitherto ‘been ‘explained. 4. In what 
manner that part of the food is disposed of, that is not re- 
quired for the nourishment of the body ; and, lastly, What 
are the best means ‘of promoting digestion, when there is 
any deficiency or envor in zegard to that important function 
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OF the. Operations of the, Stomach i in Preparing Nourishment i 
dopigkdehiuh ot to soithe, Body. 
ore! go) 

«Tue stomach is a capacious bag or cere into which 
the liquid and solid, aliment is received, for the purpose of 
being converted into a state capable of. affording nourish- 
ment to the human frame. The stomach is not only a large, 
but a muscalar bag, and capable of greatly contracting its 
dimensions ; it is also very sensible, and easily affected by 
any thing that acts upon its nerves, whether agreeably or 
otherwise. Of such essential importance is the stomach, 
that no animal can live without one;. and various animals, 
as the hydatid, the oyster, the polypus, &c. owe to the sto- 
mach, every muscular motion, and to it also, every living 
power, suited to their mode of existence, and the continu- 
ance of their kind; life itself being preserved in the sto- 
mach, independently of almost every other organ. In the - 
human being, the stomach, placed in the middle of the 
frame, is found to be the centre of every impression, affect- 
ing either the body or the mind; it is the receptacle of 
food, of poison, and of medicine, the effects of which, on 
that important organ, are propagated to every other part ; 
it is the organ, the most subject to disorder, but fortunate- 
ly the most accessible to remedy 5 it regulates the motions 
and sensations of the whole system, and, /ike the father of a 
family; as Lord Bacon energetically calls it, it keeps al the 
parts im proper balance, and in due order ; it seems to be 
the centre of power and motion, from which the vital prin- 
‘pile, whatever it be, is determined into the different parts, 
including 
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including not only the common functions of the body, but 
even the thinking power in the brain *. ue 
it is principally in regard to this organ, that animals and 
vegetables differ as to their means of nourishment. Vege- 
tables, it is well known, are attached to the soil, from which 
they absorb the nutritious particles of the fluids which 
moisten the earth, or those which float in the atmosphere 
by which they are surrounded; whereas, animals possess 
the means of moving from one place to another, and of 
transporting along with themselves, the provisional juices 
necessary for their nourishment. - Accordingly, an internal 
cavity or stomach is given to them, within which they de- 
posite articles proper for their nourishment. The magni- 
tude of this cavity, and the width of the passages leading 
to it, admit the introduction, not only of liquid, but of solid 
substances. In order that the stomach may be enabled to 
fulfil its functions, instruments are prepared for dividing 
the food before it is thrown in, and liquids calculated for 
the 


* See an excellent tract by Dr Charles Webster, entitled, Facts tending 
to shew the Connexion of the Stomach with Life, Disease, and Recovery, 
p- 6. 7, &e. The importance of the stomach cannot be better explained, 
than by the celebrated fable, which Livy has so ably recounted in the fol- 
Jowing manner: “ In times of old, when every part of the body could think 
for itself, and each had a separate will of its own, they all, with common 
consent, resolved to revolt against the belly. They knew no reason, 
they said, why they should toil from morning till night in its service, 
while the belly, in the mean time, lay at its ease, in the midst of them all, 
and indolently grew fat upon their labours. Accordingly, one and all, 
they agreed to befriend it no more; the feet vowed they would carry it 
no longer, the hands vowed they would feed it no longer, and the teeth 
averred they would not chew a morsel of meat, though it were placed be- 
tween them. ‘Thus resolved, they all, for some time, shewed their spirit, 
and kept their word, but soon they found, that, instead of mortifying the 
belly by these means, they only undid themselves, they languished for a 
while, and perceived, when too late, that it was owing to the belly that 
they had strength to work, or courage to mutiny.” 
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_ the solution of the alimentafter it is swallowed. And as 
Phe capacity of the stomach and intestines is not so great 
as to contain at once a quantity of food, sufficient to mains 
tain life for many hours together, it is therefore necessary, 
that the stomach should be a atasinus filled with fresh ali 
ment*, 

The stomach is far from (bond il iaself, by any ele- 
gancé of appearance, on the contrary, it is generally consi- 
dered an unsightly membranous pouch; but the delicacy 
of its texture, the consideration of its extraordinary powers, 
and the importance of its functions to the health, and exis 
tence of the human frame}, must create a salutary reluc- 
tance to hazard any practice by which it can be injured t. 

On the whole, then, the state of the stomach is of the 
first importance, as determining the general health of the 
frame. It is the sentinel of the body, that, on all occa- 
sions, gives the alatm; and, by its disagreeable feelings, 
warns us of our own impropriety, both in the quantity and 


* 


quality 


* See an Introduction to the Study of Animal Economy, by Cuvier, 
translated by John Allan, p. 12.—Aiso, Dr Carlton’s Inquiries into Hu- 
man Nature, p. 66. 67. 


+ With his usual felicity of thought and of expression, has Shakespear 

described the importance of the stomach— _ 

. It is the store-house, and the shop 

Of the whole body. ‘True it is, 

‘That it receives the general food at first, 

But all the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 
From it receive that natural competence 
Whereby they live.—Coriolanus, Act I. Scene 1. 

On the state of the stomach, indeed, depends every organ and function 
of the system. Van Helmont calls the inferior aperture of the stomach, 
(the pylorus), the careful sentinel, which denies a passage to any thing in- 
jurious to health; and other authors have called it, the animal, the con- 
science of the body, and the seat of the soul. 


, 
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¢ Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Il. Essay VIL p. 7 
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quality of what we eat and drink. The admonitions of 
this monitor are always just; and when they are disregard- 
ed. by the individual to whom it bplene the most serious 
consequences generally ensue *. Od Yoon Ole nis 

. Having premised these general observations regarding » 
that important organ, we shall now proceed to consider 
the process of digestion. wie SH 

_ Most authors, who have endeavoured ‘to psrntaik the di- 
gestion of the food in the stomach, have been so fond of 
their own particular hypothesis, as to reject entirely those of 
some others, which, though not entirely, may, perhaps, be 
partly true. Thus, the Galenists have ascribed the cause 
of digestion, to the heat of the stomach ; the chemists, to a 
dissolving ferment ; and the mathematicians, to the mecha- 
nical action of its own fibres, and of the contiguous parts : 
whereas, no single cause is sufficient ; but all, in different 
degrees, contribute to produce that alteration, which the 
aliment undergoes +. ! r 

After fully considering this subject, ad a variety of pub- 
lications regarding it, I am inclined to consider the follow- 
ing agents, as those which, in a greater or lesser degree, 
promote the process of nb aia in the human stomach. 
1. The saliva, or spittle. 2. The gastric juice. 3. Its 
contractile force; and, 4. Heat f. 

| 1. 


* See Adair’s Medical Cautions, 2d ed. p. 173.; also, Nisbet’s Treatise 
on Diet, p. 390. 
{ Barry on Digestion, p. 20. 


{ Some also imagine, that the air which finds its way into the stomach, 
‘must have some effects favourable to digestion, (see Barry on Digestion, 
p- 9)3 and as the atmosphere has such astonishing effects in the dissolu- 
tion of bodies, the air may have similar effects on the stomach. Dr Fal- 
eoner also observes, that the presence of air in the intestines, is, to a cer- 
tain extent, necessary and useful, and must serve important purposes in the 
animal economy. 
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1. Saliva.—Before any solid food is received info the 
‘stomach, it is previously masticated in the mouth; the im- 
portance of which process, has been already dwelt upon 
in the preceding chapter. It is of such consequence, in« 
deed, that, as Hippocrates has well observed, such as hive to 
a great age have many teeth; not only denoting that their 
preservation is a mark of the healthy state of the fluids, 
and a freedom from acrimony, but that the food is gener- 
ally well prepared : whereas, those who have bad, or few 
teeth, are, from an imperfect mastication, more subject to 
such disorders as arise from imperfect digestion *. 

The food cannot be too much masticated, or reduced to 
the smallest and minutest particles, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating decomposition in the stomach ; it is also of great 
service, its being mixed with the saliva, for the purpose of 
lubricating or moistening the passages through which the 
food has to gO. It is the opinion, however, of one of the 
most intelligent authors who has written on this subject, 
that the saliva has little or no effect in promoting the di- 
‘gestion of the food in the stomach itself +. But though 
the saliva 1s certainly not of such importance as it was for- 
merly held to be, yet it is most probably of some use. It 
is, in fact, an animal fluid, and, consequently, it must pro- 
mote the animalization of the food it acts upon. © It is also 
possessed of saponaceous properties, which are favourable 
to «got igne At.any rate, the saliva must be of some ser- 

vice, 


* See Barry on Digestion, p. 7. 


{ See a Treatise on the Digestion of Food, by George dp le M.D. 
Pp. 56.. 


t With the pounded chewstick of the West Indies, it ferments viglent- 
ty, when that article is applied to the gums with a tooth-brush. 
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vice, in converting food into chyle, by the dilution whicli 
it furnishes *. Baie. 
The saliva answers various useful purposes in the animal 
economy. 1. It moderates thirst, by moistening the ca- 
vity of the mouth. 2. Having itself neither taste nor smell, 
it enables the palate to distinguish the taste and qualities 
of the food taken. - 3. During mastication, it mixes with 
the food, converts it into a soft and pulpy mass, and ren- 
ders it fit to be swallowed. 4. It is probably also of use, 
in promoting the dissolution of the food in the stomach ; 
and, 5. Having a great affinity to oxygen, or pure air, which 
it readily absorbs, and gives out again to other bodies, it 
is found to be an useful application to sores of the skin. 
Hence dogs, and other animals, have constantly resource 

to this remedy, and with much advantage +. 7 
2. The Gastric Juice—It is now ascertained, by the 
most decisive experiments }, that the dissolution of food in 
, the 


* This is Darwin’s opinion, who contends, that the saliva should be 
swallowed either alone, or mixed with our food, for the purposes of di- 
gestion. Darwin describes a disease which he calls @ torpor of the pancreass 
which was accompanied with indigestion, and which terminated in the 
qleath of the patient. He had been for many years a great consumer of 
tobacco, which he chewed all the morning, and smoked all the afternoon ; 
and as the saliva, and the pancreatic juice, are almost the same, a sympa- 
thy may exist between the glands by which they are respectively secreted : 
hence, in process of time, the great waste of the one might injure the 
other. It is supposed that both assist digestion, by preventing the fer- 
mentation of the aliment. Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. [. p. 80. and 701. 


+ See Hooper’s Lexicon, woce sativa; and Thomson’s System of Che-' 
mistry, Vol. IV. p. 611. It is of infinite importance to preserve the saliva 
in a healthy state, on account of the gums and the teeth. 


+ That digestion is principally owing to the gastric juice, is evident ; 
because if pieces of food be enclosed: in close tubes, they pass through the 
stomach without any farther alteration than would have taken place, at 
the same temperature, out of the body; but if the tubes be perforated with 

small 
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the stomach is principally brought about by the action of a 
particular liquid secreted by the stomach, and for that rea- 
son called the gastric juice. 

_ ‘This singular substance, it is supposed, attacks the sur- 
face of the bodies with which it is in contact, unites to 
the particles of them, which it carries off, and cannot be 
‘separated from them by filtration. Its action is increased 
‘by a warm temperature ; and as it operates with more en- 
ergy and rapidity the more the food is divided, hence arises 
the great advantages of a thorough mastication. Food 
‘thus subjected to the operations of the gastric juice, is not 
merely reduced by its attacks to very minute parts; but 
its taste and smell are entirely changed; its natural pro- 
perties are destroyed; new and very opposite ones are 
acquired ; and it becomes a substance of quite a different 
nature *. 

The powers of the gastric juice, for coagulating milk, 
“have been long known: for the infusion of the stomach of 
a calf has been employed, in all ages, for curdling milk, 
to form cheese +; but the great use of this article, asa 
general solvent of the alimentary substances in the stomach, 
is a modern discovery. 

The quantity of gastric juice discharged into the stomach 

is 
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senall holes, the food is converted into chyle. ‘Thomson’s System of Che- 
mistry, Vol. IV. p. 694. Some imagine that the mucus, which is sepa- 
rated by the glands of the stomach, to defend its nerves from being too 
much irritated by any matter we may swallow, is also of use in digestion ; 
but there is no proof of that being the case. 


4 Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. 1V. p. 699, 


+ Fordyce on Digestion, p. 87. The human stomach also possesses 
the power of coagulating milk, in a very eminent degree.. Half a dozen 
of grains of the human stomach, steeped in water, will afford ar infusion 
that will curdle an hundyed ounces of milk. Beddoes’s Mygétia, ‘Yol, i. 
p- 13. 
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is ete great. It has sometimes been dtd from thie 
stomach by vomiting, to the quantity of three, and even 
five pounds ; ; and, in one patient, sixteen pounds of gastric 
juice, mixed with other fluids, were discharged in the 
course of a few hours *. In general, however, it t isn most 
copious, when solicited by the stimulus of food. Sonate 
It is the gastric juice, operating upon, and irritating the 
coats of the stomach, which occasions the sensation of . 
hunger ; and it must injure that organ, if that powerful 
fluid is permitted to act on the stomach ‘itself, instead of 
some alimentary substance which it was rd ORF for dis- 
solving. p25 E. hooaban wi 
Besides these phpeene it cue in ree ms thé ang 
solution of food in the stomach, the gastric juice has. been 
employed medicinally, in intermitting fevers, and for pro- 
moting digestion; and it is to be regretted, that its utility 

in these respects is not better known. Like the saliva, 
also, it has been applied externally, in the form of a fo- 

mentation or poultice, to cure putrid and scrophulous ul- 
cers; in which it is said to have operated in a wonderful 
manner, so as to entitle it to more attention, in this point of 
view, than it has hitherto received}. Its effect on n cancers 

ought also to be tried. pe 

3. Contractile powers of the Stomach.—-t was 26 forenatly ima- 
gined, that the food was prepared to furnish nourishment, 
by the mechanical action of the stomach ; and Pitcairn and 
other eminent authors contended, that the stomach was 
possessed of a grinding force, so immense, that it was alone 
sufficient to produce all the changes which the aliment 
receives from it. That doctrine, however, is now ina 
dived 


* Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p: 164/ ey 


+ Hooper’s Lexicon, voce GASTRIC JUICE. 
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gteat measure exploded, though the muscular powers of 
the stomach must have some effect in digestion *. It is 
certainly of great use, that by its contractility if constantly 
adapts itself with accuracy to its contents, sometimes hold- 
ing two quarts, and sometimes upwards of ten pints, and 
sometimes being filled with less than an ounce 4. 

This power of contractility, however, is of essential im- 
portance in another respect, for, by that means, the sto« 
mach enjoys a retentive faculty, which is highly necessary 
to nutrition. For the transmutation of the aliment into 
chyme, not being performed in a r noment, but the work 
of some hours, a. oe the food were retained in the sto- 
mach a competent time, till that work be finished, both 
the concoction, and the distribution afterwards, (without 
which there could be no nutrition), would be imperfect {. 
_ 4. Heat.—The heat of the stomach, in a healthy mail, 
is greater than the common heat of the sun in a summert’s 
day; and this appears, from many experiments, to be more 
proper for the digestion and dissolution of bodies, than a 
much greater warmth§. It is owing to the heat which 
the stomach requires, that too thin clothing seems to have 
a tendency to weaken that organ. In sedentary people, 
in particular, the belly is apt to feel cold from insufficient 
covering; and, in this respect, the ancient materials and 
fashions of dress have an advantage over the modern, par- 

Ll ticularly 


* See Barry on Digestion, p. 12, 13, and 14. Also, Beddoes’s Hygéia, 
Vol. Il. Essay VIII. p. 8; and the celebrated Cuvier’s Lecons d’Ana- 
tomie Comparte, Tom. II. p. 7, who states, that the movement, and 
pressure of the intestinal canal, promotes’ digestion. 


+ Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 160. 
t Charleton’s Inquiries into Human Nature, p. 103. 


§ Barry on Digestion, p, 8. 
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ticularly in men. It is impossible that the region of the 
stomach should be habitually chilled Si ona ure to 
digestion *. . | 

By these means, the food is formed into a soft sip 
mass, called chyme, which passes from the stomach into the 
intestines, where it is subjected to new changes; but the 
operations of the stomach, terminate with the conversion 
of the food 1 into ee ee So | | Hates 


vy 
- 


Sect. HAs Wise tone 


On the Formation of the Blood. 
_ succession of steps in the process of digestion, has. 
been elegantl} compared, by an ingenious author, to a very 
complicated manufactory, where the material, before it can 
attain the necessary perfection, passes through the hands of 
a multitude of artisans, each of whom, in his department, 
must do justice to the fabric, or else the whole labour will 
in a great measure be lost}. ‘This observation is peculiarly 
applicable to the formation of that important article, the 
blood. 
When the food is digested by the stomach into chyme, it 
is 


* Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Il. p. 56. In France, they are accustomed to 
wear a large manchon or muff, for the purpose not only of keeping their 
hands, but their stomach warm. But the cold in England is not so in- 
tense as on the Continent, hence such a practice is not so necessary in 
this country. Many, however, have found benefit from wearing a piece 
of flannel over their stomach. Though heat is so useful to the stomach, 
yet warm rooms are extremely pernicious to that organ, impairing the di- 
gestive powers, and bringing on habitual debility. Hygéia, Vol. IL 
p- 73. . 

t Beddoes’s Hygéia, Essay VIII. Vol, IL p. 20, 


/ 
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is gradually pressed, (and there the contractile power of the 
stomach is of particular use), out of the stomach into the 
intestines, which generally happens in a period of from six 

eight hours, and it is there converted into two substances 3 
1. Chyle ; and, 2. Excrementitious matter. | 

_ The chyle is a bland juice, of a whitish colour, and very 
much resembling milk. It is separated from the excre- 
mentitious matter of the chyme, by means of two sub-: 
stances; 1. Bile; and, 2. The pancreatic juice, with both 
which the chyme is mixed in the intestines. 

First. 'The bile is the most concocted humour in the 
whole. body, and is a natural digestive, which possesses 
greater real virtues, than what the chemists have assigned - 
to imaginary ferments and precipitants. It chiefly. contri- 
butes, by its saponaceous activity, to attenuate the viseidity. 
of the aliment, and to give to its disunited ‘vari iS parts, 
the first appearance of chyle, and of an uniform fluid *. 

_ It is well known to physiologists, that there are two kinds 
of bile in the human body ; the one, which flows immedi- 
ately from the liver, called the hepatic bile, is thin, and 
only slightly bitter ; whereas the other, which comes from 
the gall-bladder, and is called the cystic bile, (which is the 
bitterest humour in the body), is thicker, and more acrid. 
They are mixed together in the intestines, and both are of 
use in the formation of chyle, though they are not absolute- 
ly essential for that purpose t 
fi The quantity of bile discharged into the intestines of an 

L he ~ adult, 


_ * Barry on Digestion, p. 27. 


+ It is proper to observe, that where the secretion of bile is defective, it 
dioes not appear that the nutrition of the body is thereby materially tn- 
jured. See Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, Note, p: 27; Beddoes’s 
Hygéia, Vol. II. Essay VII. p. 21. 
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adult, in the space of twenty-four hours fi: in gentile 
about a pound anid a half. aie 
_'The bile has of late much engaged on attention of phy= 
siologists: on the whole, it would appear, (according to 
the doctrine of Fourcroy), that the alkali and saline i ingre- 
dients of the bile combines with the chyle, and renders it 
more fluid, whilst the albumen and. resin combining with 
the excrementitious matter *, gradually renders it less fluid. 
The bile also stimulates the intestinal canal, and causes it 
to evacuate its contents sooner than it otherwise would do; 
for when there is a dé iency of bile, the body is constantly : 
costive +. Other pre perties and uses are also oe to 
the bile, of inferior importance ft. : | 


Haller suggests, that oil is necessary in our diet, to pro-~ 
vide a supply of bile, which is mostly composed of an oily 
matter, an 


and to the generation of which a constant eee. 

of that kind of substance must be necessary §. ‘ 
Secondly. The pancreatic gland, called in some other 

animals 


* Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p. 27. 
+ Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p:; 704. 


t Doctor Adair says, that, 1. By its alkalescency, it corrects. the acid ten= 
dency of our foods, especially vegetables. 2. It disposes our nourishment to. 
acquire the animal nature. 3. It assists in dissolving such tough and gluti- 
nous parts of our food as have not been sufficiently changed by the powers 
of the stomach; and, 4. It blends and unites the oily and watery parts in- 
to an emulsion. Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, 
p- 176. We are also told, that it imparts a yellow colour to the excre- 
ments; thus the white colour of the fxces in jaundice, in which disease the 
flow of bileinto the duodenum is entirely prevented. It prevents also the 
abundance of mucus and acidity in the primz vie; hence acid, pituitous, 
and verminous saburra are so frequent from deficient or inert bile. Hoop- 
er’s Lexicon, voce Bile. It also conveys, according to Cuvier, certain su- 
perabundant principles out of the blood. 


§ Falconer’s Observations on some of ee paris of sin ey ae . 
Fe 28, 
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seue't. 4 the sweet-bread, separates a ‘aici iteisciti of 
ahi is mixed with the bile, and tempers its acridi- 
ty. It is is. supposed. to flow continually, to the extent of 
about a pound i in twelve | hours. Itis neither acid nor alka- 
dine 5_ but comes. nearer to the nature of the saliva, of any 
humour in the body. By its diluting the bile, it renders it 
more miscible with the chyle, and enables it better to sepa- 
rate from the feculant matter *. It is also of use as a di- 
luent for the chyme or aliment, a sted ee the stomach; 
as at a viscid nature. A | 
- Besides. these juices, it is not ienprolvble also, that the 
succus intestinalis is a principal agent in this period of di- 
gestion, although. its qualities have not yet been inquired 
into ; indeed, the investigation would be attended w ith dif-) 
Gelties almost insuperable +. ha. Sucks 
‘By i these means the chyle, and the excrementitious mat- 
ter, , are separated in the smaller intestines. The first is then 
absorbed by a number of minute vessels called the lacteals, 
whilst the excrementitious matter is pushed along the in- 
testinal canal, and at last thrown out of the body altogether. 
After the chyle has been absorbed by the lacteals, it is 
carried by them into a pretty large vessel, known by the 
name of the thoracic duct, where it is mixed with another 
fluid c alled lymph the nature of which is very little known, 
and thence is conveyed directly into the blood-vessels and 
lungs, where it undergoes other changes. 
Numerous as these processes are, yet they are all essen- 
tial vote the purpose of digestion; and notwithstanding their 
by ie re complicacy 


nity 


* Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 176. 
Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 305. Burton on the Non-naturals, 
p. 303. 


+} Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p. 25. 


ce Sst 1 
Mewit vp steed din.’ 
doveipltcs and weliace yet it appears. from. various” igs 


periments, that wholesome solid food, eaten by a a person in 
health, will, in the space of six hours, be entirely discharg- 
ed from the stomach, changed into wholesome chyle, and 
will begin to flow into the blood *. > SA ft 

On the subject of chyle, it is proper to make two addi- 
tional observations: 1. That all the materials capable of 
serving for food must have one common property. Each 
must contain the ples of chyle; for, unless that 
liquid can be form m those materials, by the stomach 
and its appendages, they can be of no use as nourish 
ment +. 2. Our aliment is changed into chyle by a mix- 
ture of - number of animal juices secreted from the blood, 
and consequently i is the more easily animalized f. 

When the chyle is first admitted into the blood-vessels, 
it is of a milky colour; but this substance, as has been 
already explained §, in the course of its circulation, passes 
aint the Jungs, and comes in contact with the atmo- 

a spheric 


* Barry on Digestion, p. 54. Let any chemist endeavour to convert 
a turnip into blood, which the stomach and the other organs of the hu- 
man body will do, and the necessity of a variety of complicated processes 
yall appear the less to be wondered at. 


T Beddoes’s Hygéia, Vol. Il. p. 23. 


+ It may be asked, whut is the advantage of all Ay AE juices i Gtired 
in digestion? in answer to which, it may be observed, that the quantity 
of saliva mixed with the aliment in the mouth, the liquor of the stomach, 
the bile, and the pancreatic juices, the quantity of lymph from the mesen- 
teric glands, and the quantity of the lymph from the lymphatic vessels of 
the whole body, having been formerly animal juices, are of great use in 
preparing new matter for the nutrition of the body; and as the aliment 
we take, before it gets into the lungs, and is converted into blood, has 
been mixed with perhaps four times the quantity of animal juices, it is 
evident that but a small proportion of each meal gets into the system, 
Burton on the Non-naturals, p. $10. 


§ See Part II, cap. 1. p. 196. 
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spheric air, which is drawn in by the organ. By that 
contact it not only receives that red or florid colour, by 
‘which arterial blood is distinguished, but also other pro- 
‘perties serviceable to the human frame: thus the-complete 
formation of the blood ‘is effected; and, by these means, 
the immense variety of aliments which the bounty of 
heaven has provided on the earth, in the air, and:in the 
‘waters, for the sustenance of man, is, by a wonderful me- 
-chanism, reduced at last to one red, uniform, vital fluid, 
"proper to nourish and support the human frame *. 


bi a5 “°s % s78/ Sr tr rerern eet eet 
‘ : eis 
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ys Lhe Process of Assimilation and Nourishment. — 
We have now seen, says an intelligent author +, the pto- 
‘gress of digestion; and the formation of the blood; in so 
far at least as we'are acquainted with them. But for what 
purposes, it may be asked, is this blood employed, which 
is prepared with so much care, and for the forniation of 
_ whith, so great an apparatus has been’ provided ? "These 
‘questions may be thus resolved. The parts of which: the 
body is composed, it has been already observed, are cor- 
a changing. In youth, vat are increasing in ‘size 
i ) e394 At PoMtOS Oaen WE ei roc gid 
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dap 9 
* Mackeurie’ $ History Bf Health, p. ‘946. | Such 4 is the influetice Which 
this fluid is supposed to have upon our moral, as well as natural life, that 
greatness of soul and sentiment; every noble and heroie.act, arevattributed, 
almost proverbially, to a particular degree of excellence in the blood, trans- 
mitted down to us from the veins of our <a1cestors. Collignon’s Inquiry 
| into the Structure of the Human Body, p. 17... athe 


ees 


: + Dr Thomson. See his System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 


c see } 


and strength, and in mature age, they are’ continually éx- 
erted, and consequently, perpetually liable to waste and de- 
cay, It is necessary, therefore, that materials should be 
provided, for increasing, repairing, or renewing the bones, 
the muscles, the ligaments, the membranes, and all the va- 
rious organs of the body; and these materials should be 
in perpetual circulation, that they may be ready at hand 
whenever they are wanted. Accordingly, all the substan- 
ces necessary for the human body, are laid up in the bleod, 
circulated with it, a drawn from that fluid, as from a 
ey are required. ‘The process, by 
which the different ingredients of the blood are made part 


storehouse, whene 


of the various organs of the body, 1s called assIMILATION *. 
Over the nature of assimilation, excepting that the pro- 
cess, in all probability, is principally carried on during sleep, 
the thickest darkness still hangs. » There is no key to ex- 
plain it; nothing to lead us to the knowledge of the in- 
struments employed. The junction, however, of fractured 
bones, and the healing of the wounds of the body, put the 
existence of the process beyond the reach of doubts 
. The process. of assimilation, however, must excite the 
most unbounded admiration. It is incredible to think, that 
the precise substances wanted, are always carried to every 
organ of the body. A bone, for example, becomes diseased, 
and unfit for the use of the animal; a new bone is therefore 
formed in its place, and the old one is carried off by the ab- 
‘sorbents, Whence comes it, that an unusual quantity of the 
material necessary for that purpose, is carried to that parti- 
cular place ; and by what wonderful agency is it, that the 
old, diseased, and imperfect materials, are carried off, and 
that a new. bone is wc hapa. in their room? These are  cir- 
cumstances 


* ‘Thomson’s System of Chemistry, p- 743, 
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cumstances beyond the reach of human understanding, yet 
miracles equally aga are ‘sida moment, or bihite 
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“vi is well kay that n none but i a es more Wc 
nil the more nutritious juices of the food we take, are pro- 
perly admitted into the system. ‘The indies is expel- 
led; 1. By stool. 2. By urine; and, 3. By perspiration. 
These three discharges serve, to a certain ibis ee as substi- 
tutes for one another, and appear to have so far a commion 
tendency *. But it is much better, when each of, those 
emunctories fulfil, to their just extent, their respective 
functions. In regard to the nature of the other discharges 
_from the human body, ‘they shall be explained in the Ap- 
pendix 5, but these more important evacuations, must be 
dwelt upon at some length. i adharpcbs indeps 


1. SToon +. 
‘The excrementitious matter which is evacuated per a- 


num, consists of that part of the food which was not con- 
verted 


* See the Introduction to the Study of ape ben eed PY Cuvier, 
translated by J. Allan, p. 33. 


+ A very great difference is observable in different constitutions, in re- 
gard to the evacuations by stool. One man never went but once ina 
month ; 
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verted into chyle. It is entirely altered from its original 
state, partly by the decomposition which it underwent in 
the stomach and intestines, and partly by its combination 
with certain articles furnished by the bile. Analogy would 
also lead us to refer it, in some measure, to the effects of a 
secretion from the lining of those intestines in which it 
takes place *. ye 
That the body shold be enabled to discharge the nosleet, 
and, indeed, noxious matter, which all solid aliment, ina 
greater or lesser degree containg, i is one of the most. extra- 
ordinary circumstances in nature, and is a sufficient proof 
of the wonderful art and contrivance with which the human 
frame was formed. If that matter is only retained i in the 
body beyond the proper time of evacuation, what serious 
consequences result from the retention; the whole body 
becomes disordered, the appetite is lost, and food itself, at 
other times so acceptable, is turned from with disgust. 

“In discussing this part of the subject, it may | be proper 
to consider the following particulars. 1. The tules regard- 
ing this evacuation, when the body is in a healthy s state. 
2, The rules to be observed when the body is costive, or 
the evacuation scanty or irregular; and, 3. The measures 


to be adopted, when the discharge is too abundant. , 


% en a, 


1. GENERAL RULES. 


A regular evacuation should take place every morning 
after breakfast. ‘There is no rule in the medical depart- 
ment 


month; another had twelve stools every day for thirty years, and after- 
wards seven in a day for seven years, and in the meantime, did not fall 
away, but rather grew fat. See Heberden’s Commentaries of Diseases, p. 16s 


* Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p. 36. 
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dete equal consequence. , Habit renders it almost always 
ossible and ‘the : attempt to enforce the — should on no 
“account be be 2 neglected. sili MS 
"The best n means: of promoting this evacuation, are as fol- 
‘low: 1. A due attention to bodily exercise. 2. A quantity 
‘of drink, in proportion to our victuals, to be taken when 
cold, as warm diluents have a manifest tendency to increase 
“obstructions, by the relaxation they produce in the intes- 
‘tines. Water, either pure, or thixed with white wine, or 
“weak, well f fermented, and well ho ed beer, are excellent 
_beverages. 3. A proper choice, and a proper quantity of 
_ solid food, which should be tender, but not young or viscid ; 

ae the vegetables and meat ought to be prepared together 
mild broth, : so as to render the use of melted butter urt- 
tneeesty. 4: Too much indulgence in sleep is hurtful to 
" persons “whose ‘digestion is languid, and evacuations are 
slow. lt has” a tendency to promote a discharge by the 
ens at the expence of that by the bowels. 5. All strait 
garments ought to be abandoned, visi laced stays, and 

; ms waist-bands * ue 
) ‘There is every re reason to believe, that most of the dis- 
; orders incident to females, take their rise from neglect in 
“regard to this necessary evacuation, and that certain death, 
either lingering or immediate, is frequently the consequence 
of false modesty. Nothing, therefore, is more essential to 
the fair sex, than not to suffer their healths to be injured, 

by inattention to the necessary calls of nature +. 
It is very unfortunate to.be disappointed, when nature 
requires this evacuation. ‘The inclination, when once lost, 


does 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 513.; and Turnbull’s 
Medical Works, p. 138. 


+ Taylor’s Remarks on Sea-water, p. 62. 
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does not recur for some time, and the bowels are provoked 
in vain, to resume their action, till another day. aeaerd 
The feces, in a natural state, should be of a due consist 
ence, between the two extremes of hardness and looseness ;_ 
S oportet sanorum sedes esse figuratas. peer Maken 
It has been remarked, that the alvine discharge i in general, | 
_ increases in the ratio of from 26 in summer, to 40 in har- 
yest; and, as it is, on the whole, the Ra hes all” 
the natural healthy evacuations, hence it is, that people, in 
general, are the weakest in autumn, and the least able to 
bear any evacuation or exertion voy ast aes hc" oh | * 
Rising early, and going abroad in hats ves air, is 8 Babee 
able to regularity in this respect. Not only the posture in 
bed is unfavourable to regular stools, but also the warmth, 
which, by promoting perspiration, lessens all the other dis- 
charges. ‘This is one of the strongest se ccamiseaN in favour 
of early rising. ¥ 
2. Costiveness.—When the stools are einlle scanty or ir- 
regular, the body is said to be costive; and hence many 
disorders arise, as headachs, toothachs, difficult breathing, © 
Mlatulency, eructations, spasms, palpitations of the heart, — 
&c.3 hence peevishness of temper, geen lethargy, and 
at length hypochondriasis. . wig 
Costiveness, in common cases, proceeds from various — 
causes, as from the nature of the food, being often of a dry — 
and indigestible nature, as dry bread + and cheese; from 
: oo the 


* Short’s Observations on Bills of Morality, p. 139. 


4 London bread has a great tendency to promote costiveness. It is 
commonly watered with a solution of alum, to save salt, and to give it 
whiteness. Pieces of undissolved alum have often been found in London 
bread; and the dealers in alum, will in general acknowledge, that they 
sell more of that article to the baker, than to all the other manufacturers 
put together. 


the heat of the air; too much exercise, especially on horse- 
back ; from a long use of cold insipid food, which does not 
sufficiently stimulate the intestines ; from drinking rough 
red wines, and other astringent liquors ; and sometimes 
ftom a deficiency of bile and other juices, in the stomach 
and intestines. It is also occasioned by keeping the body 
too warm ; by wearing flannel; by other means of promot~ — 
ing perspiration, as lying too long in bed, &c.; by excessive 
labour, and the great quantity of perspiration occasioned 
thereby, being generally found with hard working people, 
who have abundant discharges by their skin ; as intense 
thought ; ; by sadness, grief, and a sedentary hfe*. It is 
also frequent i in old ages: from the diminished sho of the 
body. 
-Costiveness, however, is ated occasioned by other causes, 
as by a deficient state of the bile, owing to the want of 
that natural stimulus in the intestinal canal ; sometimes by: 
lead in various forms, and the fumes of quicksilver, which 
often occasion it in painters and other workmen, who, in 
their several trades, make use of those metals; it sometimes 
follows a blow, or a sprain in lifting a great weight ; in 
this case, blood or matter is voided with the hardened 
feeces ; in some violent cases of that sort, costiveness has 
continued a fortnight or a month; and one patient (a paint- 
er) had no stool for three months. Painters in oil colours, 
are subject to the colica saturnina, or dry belly-ach, with 
obstinate costiveness. Calomel is the antidote to the poison 
of lead, and butter milk the best restorative. It is proper 
to observe, as an encouragement to exertion, and an anti- 

dote 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 390. 
The late Doctor Donald Smith of Edinburgh, the best Celtic scholar of 
the age, though a medical may, fell a sacrifice to costiveness. 
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dote to despair, that in none of these cases did the disorder, 
prove fatal *. 1:3 | 
The freces are sometimes. bandepica into. rai ‘called 
scybale, which are obliged to be extracted from the rectum, 
with a kind of marrow spoon +; in one case, this is said.te 
have happened, from the patient baie taken. ana L rust 
of iron {. dos stersier ne! 
_ Costiveness, even to a considerable panes i ‘sill, blest 
in the robust and otherwise healthy people, without. im-" 
mediate injury; but this constitutional costiveness, is) of 
dangerous tendency, < and it is desirable to rectify it §. ;Per-. 
sons of that description, who do not go to stool above once 
every fourth day, or once a-week, can never preserve them- 
selves sound for,any considerable space of time |. veyed 
When an eminent physician, Sir Charles Scarborough, 
was consulted by the Duchess of Portsmouth, what remedy 
he would recommend for this complaint, he jocosely. 
answered, * You must eat less, or use more exercise, or 
take physic, or be sick.’ The modes of removing costive- 
ness, however, are more numerous, and may be considered 
under four general heads: 1. Habit. 2. Useful practices. 
3. ee ; and, 4, Either gentle or violent medicine, . 
. The celebrated philosopher Locke, who was himself 
a ete has entered much at length into this subject. 
hug shkae 


> | is "') 
1 ce tae e 


* See the Works of William Stark, M.D. p. 15. 


. § te 
+ An eminent surgeon, it is said, has invented a kind of bougie, which 
facilitates this operation. 


$ Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. $8.—Does not this fact furnish a 
hint, that the rust of iron may be of use in fluxes? 


§ Hamilton’s Observations on Purgative Medicines, p. 9. 


|| Forster’s Treatise on the Causes of most Diseases incident to ‘Humas 
Bodies, p. 334. 
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He observes, that going to stool regularly, has a great. ing 
fluence on the health, and he asserts, that if any person, 
after his first eating in the morning, would presently so- 
licit nature, so as to obtain a stool, he might in time, by a 
constant application, bring it to be habitual. He adds, 
that he has known none, who have been steady in the pro- 
secution of this plan, who did not, in a few months, obtain 
Septet pideees, and brought. themsbives toa a regular 
habit *. A6 AR! ph | : 

babi herkin is sometimes. owing to the use of flannel, 
Daly increasing the perspiration beyond what nature 
requires, dries up the humours, and absorbs the fluid par- 
ticles of the body. To prevent that error, where flannel 
must be used, it ought to be thrown off at night; by which, 
perspiration will be considerably diminished. 
' 2. An ancient practitioner in physic, often advised those 
who were costive, and went to stool with great difficulty, 
to sit over a pot with hot water in it; which soon was at- 
tended with an easy dejection or stool; the body drawing 
up the vapour, which provoked expulsion of the excrements 
without much straining}. It is said, that what are called 
steam boxes, have recently been invented for that purpose. 

3. Costiveness also may be removed by a moistening 
and laxative diet, as ripe or cooked fruits; for instance, 
roasted or boiled apples, pears, stewed prunes, raisins ; 
gruels with currants, butter, honey, sugar, and such like ; 
broths with spinage, leeks, and other soft pot-herbs ; also 
the iaegeerot and the turnip are deni bread made of fine 
' flour 


* See Locke’s Thoughts concerning Education, par. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, where the subject is very fully discussed ; it is a treatise which, oa 
many accounts, merits the attention of parents. 


+ See Smith’s Cyriosities of Common Water, &c. p. 49. 
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flour ought to be avoided ; rye bread, or a mixture of wheat 
and rye is preferable. 

The drink should be of a mild oanenl nature ; mae lie 
quor, if fine, and of a moderate strength, is very proper ; 
butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewise 
proper, and may be drank in turns, as the patient’s inclina- 
tion directs * 

The use of the expressed oils of mild mesiesuhien as 
olives, almonds, pistachios, and the like, are also strongly 
recommended by the celebrated. Arbuthnot, and I have 
known them used with success+; he also recommends ani+ 
mal oils for the same purpose f. | 

Bathing, likewise, has sometimes been eae of service 
in removing costiveness. 

As obstructions and costiveness are often owing toa 
luxurious mode of living, and to the custom of making too 

many — 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 390. 


+ A friend of mine, inclined to be costive, after consulting the most 
eminent physicians he could meet with, at last adopted the following 
plan, which he has found an effectual remedy for that complaint. He 
takes three full table spoonfuls of olive oil, nearly one spoonful of vine- 
gar, and the yolk of two, boiled eggs, to which he adds a little common 
salt. He eats this at dinner, with salad, in the spring and summer, 
with boiled pease or beans in the autunin, and with raw cellery in the 
winter. ‘This prevents costiveness, and is, at the same time, a nourishing 
diet. 


t Arbuthnot on Aliment, p. 248.—-A proportion of oil in our aliment, 
appears also to be requisite to keep the alvine evacuations in a regular 
state. Whether this effect be produced by its lubricating the bowels, 
and thus facilitating the passage of the food through them, or by its as- 
sisting to general bile, or to form the natural mucus of the intestines, I can- 
not determine; but, from repeated experience, I have good reason to 
think the fact sufficiently ascertained.—Falconer’s Observations on some 
of the Articles of Diet and Regimen, p. 30. 
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many 1 meals through the day, we ought never to take a new 
supply of food till the preceding meal be digested *. 

Those whose bowels are irregular, ought to be dissuaded 
from ; an habitual use of purgatives. When persons have 
‘too frequent recourse to medicines for preventing costive- 
ness, they seldom fail to ruin their constitution. Purging 
medicines, too often repeated, weaken the bowels, hurt 
the - digestion, and every dose makes way for another, 
till at length they become as necessary as daily bread ; 
hence a relaxation of the bowels, loss of appetite, wasting 
of the strength, and death, Those who are troubled with 
costiveness, ought rather, if possible, to remove it by diet 
than drugs. They should likewise go thinly clothed, and 
avoid every thing of an astringent, or of a heating nature +. 

| Fourtht / But as medicines are too often necessary, it 
may be proper to cdnsider what are the best calculated for 
removing this complaint. 

Galen has called bleeding and purgation the two legs of | 
physic. ‘The first ought certainly to be cautiously adminis- 
tered ; and purgations, though less dangerous, ought not to 
be rashly prescribed {, for they not only are the means of dis- 
‘charging the noxious substances in the stomach and in- 
testines, but with them, those juices which tend to nourish 
us, or promote the digestion of our food. The division 
‘of purges, as having an effect on one kind of humour, and 
not another, is now exploded as imaginary §. 

Mm The 


—— 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 512. 
+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 117. 


$ Celsus says, * Sed purgationes quoque, ut interdum necessariz sunt ; 
gic, ubi frequentes sunt, periculum afferunt.’ 
Sits UE ? 


§ Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health, p. $3, where he quotes the 
sentiments of several great medical authors hostile to purgation. 
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The pernicious effects resulting from the abuse of pur- 
gative medicines, are certainly great. They affect not 
only the stomach and bowels, but the system at large; 
and sometimes the finer particles of medicines are taken 
into the habit and mixed with the blood ; which can be of 
no service to that valuable substance *.. 

Purgatives are of two sorts, lenient and drastic. Manna 
is an example of the one, and scammony of the other +. 


In 


2 


* See Anderson’s Medical Remarks on Natural, Spontaneous, and Ar. 
tificial Evacuation, p. 18. ; 


+ An intelligent friend has sent me the following observations on the 
subject of purgatives. 

When the lacteals are scoured, and their mouths are in a condition to 
absorb,—nutrition, with increase of strength, cannot fail to be the conse- 
quence. 

In the choice and exhibition of cathartics in the human frame, much 
attention and discretion are required. 

The drastic purges act as hydragogues and do not increase our strength. 
They pass rapidly through the alimentary canal, produce a copious dis- 
charge of lymph, but they do not carry off that viscid mucus, by which 
the lacteals are clogged in various cases of disease. ‘These drastic cathar- 
tics are pamboge, scammony, and jalap, &ec. 

The most efficacious deobstruent we possess is calomel. ‘Two or three 
doses, of from three to five, six, eight, or even ten grains, given at 
night, and at proper intervals repeated, carry off viscid mucus be- 
yond any other cathartic with which I am acquainted. In the exhibition 
of this medicine, with this intention, the use of acids must be for the 
time prohibited, because they would make the calomel too active, and 
defeat our purpose... The intervals of exhibition should be three or four 
days. 

Next to calomel, colocinth seems to have most power in cleansing iy 
first passages, and next to this, in my opinion, comes senna. 

After calomel, rhubarb strengthens the digestive organs, and restores 
their tone; but as it is apt to induce costiveness, this may be prevented 
by aloes, which 1s likewise a powerful detergent. 

Were I to give the observations I have had an opportunity of making 
during forty years, on the efficacy of cathartics in preparing the digestive 
crgan fer nutrition, and in thus restoring strength, they would filla 
yolume. 

Nature seems to heey e abandoned the alimentary canal to cnr prudence 

and 
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~~ In giving purgative medicines, the articles should be so 
‘combined as to excite and strengthen at the same time. 
“Thus, rhubarb, columbo, and kali vitriolat. may be given 
‘together, or an infusion of gentian with senna, or tincture 
of rhubarb *. 

A course of purgatives for reducing corpulency, for bi- 
lious complaints, or any other disorder, ought to be very 
cautiously adopted, and never without the best medi- 

cal advice. Many have died from this injudicious prac- 
tice +. . , 

If the stomach is disordered, but not in a very violent 
degree, the following mixture may be taken with great ad- 
vantage. One tea spoonful of best rhubarb—two ditto of 

M m 2 magnesia 


and discretion. ‘This undoubtedly is the part most accessible, not merely 
to food, but to medicine also; and no medicine can exert its influence, 
unless it can come in contact with the living fibre. ‘This, however, is 
apt to be covered by a superabundance of viscid mucus. ‘The design of 
nature, in the provision of mucus, discharged from appropriate glands, 
is to prevent attrition and abrasion, the consequence of which would be 
adhesions. But unfortunately, by some neglect, by some excesses, or 
by some error in the non-naturals, these glands are frequently relaxed, 
and pour forth a superabundant quantity of mucus, which render the 
living fibre inaccessible to suci medicines as might restore tone to the 
system. ‘This, then, must be removed, that having gained access to the 
“living fibre, we may administer such medicines as the occasion may re- 
quire. 
This has been the foundation of my practice among the poor, and, to 
a friend, I may venture to say, that | have remarkable success. ‘They 
apply to me in time, and I very seldom lose a patient. 


* Abernethy’s Surgical Observations, p. 65, where there are other use- 
ful observations regarding purgative medicines. 


+ Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 115. Two cases are there 
mentioned, of persons who died from an injudicious course of purgatives. 
A case is also mentioned, of -a lady who, for removing costiveness, had 
proceeded from weaker to the strongest purges, but whose stomach and 
bowels were restored to their former power, solely by the use of Bath 
waters in large doses. 
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magnesia—one table spoonful of brandy—three table spoon- 
fuls of warm water—mix the whole thoroughly together 
with a little sugar. It may be taken either at night, or 
very early in the morning ; and unless the stomach is very 
much disordered, the patient will be so well recovered the: 
next day, as to have a hearty appetite for dinner. > 
The nature of the remedy for costiveness ought to change 
with the age of the individual. ‘The late Lord Howe had 
been accustomed for twenty years, to take Glauber salts as 
a laxative for habitual costiveness, but it was found too paid 

a purgative when he got old *. | 
When medicine must be alan: some recommend gentle 
doses of rhubarb twice or thrice a week; but without the 
mixture of some other article, as magnesia, it is apt to be. 
binding +. Others have strongly recommended sulphurt, 
and 


* Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 116. 


+ An intelligent physician, (Dr William Wright) has recomended the 
following pills as an excellent remedy against costiveness: 


Pilulz Aperientes. 
EB Aloes Succotrinz, drachmas duas. 
Gummi Gute Gambogiz. 
Saponis Hispanici, ana drachmam unam. 
Calomel ppt. gr. xv. Syrupi Albi q. s. ut fiat massam Pilula- 
rum. Divide in Pilulas, No. 54, Capiat Pilulam unam 
hora decubitura, & pro re nata repetatur. 


Some have found the following cathartic draught of service, 
axe Infus. Sennzx, Tart. 3 i {$. 


Tinct. Senne, 4 
Tinct. Jalap. 4 i. 
Syr. Rosx, 41. M. pr. hour. 


+ The uses of sulphur, both for stomachic and other complaints, are not 
perhaps so generally known as they ought to be. An intelligent corres- 
pondent has transmitted to me the followille particulars regarding it :— 
1. He has prescribed it successfully for rheumatism: The sulphur was 
poured upon boiling water, and after standing twenty-four hours, the li- 
quor was drank in place of any thing else. The patient was, at the same 
time, dressed in flannel, and abstained from salted fish and flesh, This 

has 
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and it is said that the odour which it is apt to give may be 
entirely prevented by steeping it in water for some time *. 

_ The celebrated Doctor Warren was often applied to, for 
a remedy to cure indigestion, by those who were tempted, 
by the luxurious tables of the metropolis, to eat more than 
their stomachs could naturally digest; and he was accus- 
tomed to prescribe a pill on such occasions, the receipt for 
making which, coming from such great authority, I thought 
it right to preserve, though I understand that the remedy is 
better calculated for the strong and healthy, when they com- 
mit an excess, than for the common indigestions by which 
weak stomachs are apt to be affected. 


R, Pulv. Fol. Senne, Si. 
Scammonii, gr. xv. 
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has completely answered, when other remédies have failed. 2. A gentle- 
man also was cured of the gout by taking sulphur and China oranges. 
The mode of taking it is, pour boiling water upon the sulphur, then let it 
stand a day or two 1n a bowl, then pour off the water, and take the sul- 
phur in milk. ‘This gives next day a copious loose stool, free from grip- 
ping. If taken in such a quantity as to purge, by drinking new milk, it 
will go off as easily as a dose of salts, and in three days no smell is emit- 
ted; to prevent which, in some degree, also, the sulphur is sometimes put 
in milk, and mixed with four or five drops of peppermint. 3. It is a spe- 
cific for the piles, dissolved in Florence oil, mixed with honey, and thick- 
ened with wheat flour, and pushed up, or laid to the fundament, purging 
the patient at the same time, with sulphur. 4. It is the best resource a- 
gainst a costive habit. 5. It is good, as an alterative, when mercury fails, 
in venereal complaints. _ 6. It is also a good remedy in the case of green- 
sickness. 7. It is proper to be cautious against catching cold ; at the same 
time, some people have taken sulphur and bathed on the same day. 8. It 
is certainly a most important medicine in a variety of complaints, thin- 
ning the blood; clearing all obstructions; promoting perspiration, and 
the other evacuations at the same time; and, were it scarce, it would be 
sold for two guineas a pound. 


_™ Sennertus recommends a strange remedy for costiveness; that of 
walking, barefooted, in a cold floor. See Strother’s Essay on Health, 
p. 338, 
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OL. Caryophile Aromat. Gtt. iv. 
Mucilag. G. Arabic, q. s. 
In Piluls xv equibus Sumat. duos omni Nocte. 


As far as my own experience goes, when the stomach re- 
quires a constant aid, a table spoonful of white mustard 
seed, taken at bed-time, in milk, and the seeds a little 
bruised by the back of the spoon, is an old but useful remedy, 
the whole seeds acting mechanically, and the bruised ones 
giving a stimulus to the stomach and intestines ; or, take in 
the morning, one spoonful of castor oil, one of brandy, and 


one or two of water, in which some sugar has been melted, 


and a useful dose will be obtained. 

These hints are given with diffidence; but, it has been 
well observed, that in serious diseases, the advice of an able 
physician is indispensable; but life is often rendered un- 
happy, by slight maladies, for which light remedies are the 
most effectual *. 

Instead of medicine, some are accustomed to take ae 
ters or injections ; and many, by the use of them at a stated 
hour, have brought on a regular habit of evacuation. It 
is said, that the first hint for this practice was taken from 
the bird ibis, or the stork, which, by means of its beak or 
bill, when nature indicates the necessity of a motion, con- 
veys salt water up its anus. In France this practice is very 
frequent, and is known under the name of Lavemens des 
precautions. ‘Uhey are intended to prevent vapours in the 
head, to relieve the stomach and intestines, and to create 
an appetite. They also enable a person to attend to any’ 
business or pleasure, at a certain hour every day, without 
any risk of being interrupted. It is acknowledged, how- 
ever, even by the French, to whom this practice is so fami- 


liar,, 


* Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol..I. p, 302. 
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liar, that it is dangerous to get into any regular habit of 
using such precautions *. 

_ Asclepiades, and some others of the ancients, were of 
opinion, that glysters were sufficient in most distempets. 
They influence the mass of blood; for they quicken the 
pulse, and facilitate the secretions of sweat and urine. 
Therefore every thing foul or incongenite should be as care- 
fully withheld from the intestines as from the stomach ie 
The glysters, however, ought to be mild, so as not to irri+ 
tate the intestines. * 

In a recent publication, the use of glysters of cold water, 
has been strongly recommended for costiveness, when oc- 
casioned by parched extremities, or when the whole skin is 
dry and heated, owing to an unkindly and consuming 
species of slow fever ; and such injections, it is said, have 
not only given relief when the stools were costive, consisting 
of hard lumps covered with mucus, but they have also pre- 
vented that constricted state of the bowels, by which the 
hardened and divided stools séem to be formed ¢{. 

Before the subject of purgative medicines is concluded, it 
may be proper to make some observations on a doctrine in- 
culcated by the celebrated Lord Bacon, that nothing con 
tributes so much to health and long life, as frequent and 
domestic purgations, and also to state some opinions re- 
cently published, recommending drastic purges as the most 


effectual remedy for various disorders. 
M m 4 | Lord 


* Le Medicin des Hommes, p. 406. 
+ See Anderson’s Medical Remarks, p. 56. 


¢ Old people, however, should be extremely cautious not to live always 
upon the same laxative food, or to take the same purgative remedies, lest, be- 
coming too familiar to the body, they may not always have the same ef- 
fect. 
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‘Lord Bacon’s position is, ‘ Nz/ tam ad sanitatem, et loite 
gevitatem conducit, quam erebra, et domestica purgationes*.” 

It is a common observation, that few men are strictly 
temperate when they sit down to pleasant food. Hence it 
comes to pass, that want of health is a frequent attendant 
upon affluence. Disease, however, and premature decay, 
are not the peculiar inheritance of wealth. All menare dis- 
posed to exceed the bounds of moderation, and to overload 
the alimentary canal. In such circumstances, the best pre- 
servative against disease is, to hasten the discharge of this 
superabundance from the body, by some slight cathartic, 
such as may give relief, without impairing the powers of 
digestion. 

As we advance in years, moderation becomes more essen- 
tially needful to the preservation of health. Till we have 
arrived at the acmé of our growth, a constant supply is 
to be provided; not merely for reparation of daily waste, 
but for increase of bulk. After this period, the quantity of 
food should be diminished ; because one principal purpose 
of the increasing demand has been completely answered, 
and nothing remains to be provided for but the daily waste. 
Should, however, the supply of aliment continue undimi- 
nished, this superabundance, if digested, and received into 
the system, must increase the bulk and corpulency of the 
individual, produce immoderate repletion of the vessels, and 
tend to bring on apoplexy, which may terminate either in 
palsy, or in death. 

Nature herself suggests to us the necessity of temperance, 


and 


* Manual of Health, p. 282, 283, &c. In page 284, there is an amus- 
ing story connected with the subject of /avements, regarding the lively and 
amiable Duchess of Burgundy, who was the Rosalind of the court of Louis 


XIV. and who was accustomed to take them previous to her going to the 
theatre, - 


! 
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and provides a remedy against repletion. For, as from our 
infancy till we arrive at maturity, the number of teeth are 
constantly increasing, and with our increasing years, new 
gtinders are produced; so, when we have reached our 
acmé, the last acquired teeth are the first in their decay, 
and in our decrepitude, not one tooth probably remains. 

It is well understood, that plethora produces palsy.— 
What precaution then can be applied, what remedy pro- 
vided, against immoderate increase in bulk and repletion 
of the vessels? Next to occasional abstinence, or habi~ 
tual temperance, none can be so effectual as that recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon, the ‘ Crebrz et domestice pur~ 
gationes.’ | 

So much for plethora, and for the diseases attendant up- 
on it, as their immediate cause. 

But independently of this, should the intestines themselves 
be overloaded, various diseases must be the consequence. 
Among these, and not the least formidable, is to be reckon- 
ed apoplexy, so fatal to both young and old, who, beyond 
the bounds of moderation, indulge their appetite for food. 

The apoplexy here described, is not the same with that 
species which is attendant on plethora; but may be produc- 
ed, either by the pressure of a loaded stomach on the de- 
scending aorta, or by spasmodic stricture of the diaphragm, 
in that part through which this artery descends. 

The proper remedy for this repletion of the bowels is tem- 
perance ; but as the bowels are occasionally torpid, more 
especially in old age, the remedy proposed by Lord Bacon 
will here apply, and it will be found, that 

Nil tam ad, &c. 
The greater number of the human race perish, however, by 
acute diseases, cut off before the maturity of age. 

Acute diseases are commonly attended by inflammatory 
symptoms, at least at their commencement ; and these never 

fail 
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fail to be aggravated, when the intestines happen to be load-. 
ed with undigested sordes. Hence, on their first attack, the 
expert physician is ever anxious to begin his operations, by, 
evacuating the alimentary canal. But, frequently, it hap- 
pens, that he is called in too late :—the strength of the pa- 
tient has been exhausted by the disease ; and the whole class. 
of evacuants must then be most sparingly applied. 

Now, had the patient either been sufhiciently temperate 
in his quantity and choice of food; or had he been in the 
habit of cleansing, from time to time, the alimentary canal, 
by domestic physic, he would not stand in need of power- 
ful evacuants, such as the cautious physician is unwilling 
to apply, at the commencement of his disorder, and conse- 
quently would not only have escaped many dangerous dis- 
eases, to which he must otherwise be constantly exposed, 
but, in case of their attack, would, under proper manage- 
ment, have the greatest probability of cure. Hence arises$ 
a full conviction, that »i/ tam, &c. . 

These observations on Lord Bacon’s aphorism, for which 
I am indebted to an intelligent friend, must be perused, by 
the reader, with satisfaction and benelit. 

We shall now proceed to the other point that remains to 
be considered, namely, the exhibition of powerful purga- 
tive remedies in disease. 

A respectable physician has recently published a work 
on purgative medicines, in which he remarks, that, by pre- 
serving at all times a regular alvine evacuation, we would 
prevent the formation of various disorders altogether ; and 
that purgative medicines, properly applied, are the’ best 
means of curing them; and the facts he adduces, serve 
very strongly to corroborate the doctrine he wishes to esta- 
blish *. : 

Dr 


* See Observations on the Utility and Administration of Purgative 
Medicines, by James Hamilton, M.D. p. 140. 
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_ Dr Hamilton observes, (p. 6.), that the constipated and 
loaded state of the intestinal canal, is a common cause of 
general bad health ; often accompanies and aggravates the 
other symptoms of fever ; is the immediate source’ of vari- 
ous disorders peculiar to children and young people; and 
also occasions other serious complaints, which arise in ma- 
ture age, and in the decline of life * a 

It is necessary, he justly aie. for those, ae either 
aah to preserve good health, or who are in quest of the 
lost treasure, to attend to, and to regulate their alvine 
evacuations +. 

. It may be proper, he adds, on some occasions, to pro- 
pose to them, to forsake the haunts and habits of fashion- 
able life, to leave the crowded city, alluring amusements, 
or serious occupations, conducted in airless, or even in 
tainted rooms; to shun luxurious tables, indolence, and 
late hours; to retrace the footsteps by which they have 
deviated from simple nature; and to court the country, 
pure air, moderate exercise, and simple diet f. 

This advice, however, cannot be always followed, and it 
will not always remove costiveness, and the ills which pro- 
ceed from it. In this case, as well as the costiveness which, 
accompanies disease, the interposition of purgative medi- 
cines is necessary. 

2, Looseness.—Stools, however, may not only be too hard 
and scanty, but they may be also too loose and abundant : 
hence arise what are called fluxes, disorders in the bowels, 
diarrhoea, &c. 4 

These 


sh 


* Ihave found a purgative of use in colds, when the stomach was 
loaded with phlegm. 
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% Hamilton’s Observations on Purgative Medicines, p, 7. 
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These are unfortunate complaints; for, as Cheyne has 
justly remarked, those who have slippery bowels can ne= 
ver get strength *; and, bad as costiveness is for the weak 
or the aged, yet they can bear a costive habit much better 
than fluxes or purging. At the same time, it is proper to 
observe, that fluxes are sometimes the salutary efforts of 
nature to rid itself of pernicious substances +. Such dis- 
charges must be of use, when the habit is full; and an 
eminent physician has therefore recommended it as a use~ 
ful caution, not to be too hasty of stopping a recent spon 
taneous purging, as they may frequently be useful, and it 
may be found advisable to co-operate with feviod in pro- 
moting this evacuation f{. : a! 
Looseness is often the effect of immoderate eating 4§. 
Part of the food, not being properly digested, Fase off in’ 
P nee 


cas 
* Essay on Health, p. 38.; and Locke observes, that people who are 


very loose, have seldom strong thoughts or strong bodies. —Thoughts on 
Education, sec. 23. 


* ‘An old woman, Elizabeth Alexander, now living in London, dned 
above 100, is periodically liable to a relaxation of the epresaget after which 
she always enjoys for a time better health. 


+ See Heberden’s Commentaries on the dstigby and Cure of Diseases, 
p..145. 


§ During the hot seasons of the year, bowel complaints are apt to be- 
come frequent. ‘They are of various degrees, and, if not early checked 
by medical aid, they generally terminate, either nm violent and exhausting 
evacuations, of a hot bilious liquid, both upwards and downwards, which 
has obtained the name of cholera morbus, or in a disorder still more danger= 
ous, when the bowels become obstinately constipated, and acutely pain- 
ful.. Such complaints are often attributed to the fruits of summer and 
autumn, but erroneously, if they are not abused ; but if the sources of one 
indigestion are heaped upon another, for instance, if after a plentiful 
dinner, the stomach is overloaded with a great quantity of fruit, what can 

- be expected, but the effects of repletion. ‘The consequences are attribut- 
ed to the desert, and not to the dinner, whilst it is the excess of both that has 
done the mischief. Manual of Health, p. 303. and 304, 


} 
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F this 3 way, and nature thus relieves herself of a load, for 


aay eb she had no.occasion. Great eaters are, owing to 


; this circumstance, generally thin and emaciated, and possess 
less strength, than those who take a moderate meal, which 


is afterwards properly concocted *. 

_ As an habitual looseness is often owing to an obstructed 
perspiration, persons affected with it, nat to keep their 
feet warm, to wear flannel next their skin, and take ery 
other method to promote perspiration +. 

Such persons as are troubled with an habitual looseness, 
ought likewise to suit their diet to the nature of their com- 
plaint. They should use food which braces and strengthens 
the bowels, and which is rather of an astringent quality, as 
wheaten bread, made of the finest flour, or rather biscuit, 
cheese, eggs, rice boiled in milk, with some cinnamon in 
ity for breakfast. Their drink should be red port, or claret, 
instead of white wine f. 

Persons subject to diarrhoea, cannot be too cautious in 
the use of watery, saline, and easily fermentable articles of 
food and drink; and they ought to avoid violent fits of 
anger, and the indulgence of other passions. On the con- 
trary, they will promote their health, by using provisions 
of a drying nature, drinking either very bitter and well- 
fermented beer or ale, or, if they can afford it, good old 
wine; all of which have the beneficial tendency to pro- 
mote perspiration, and thus prevent superfluous humidity 
in the body §. 

In 


* Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 133. 

+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 118. 

+ Ib. p. 118. 

§ Willich’s Lectures on Dict and Regimen, p. 515, 
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In common complaints of the bowels, the following ré- 
medy may be tried.—Let 15 grains of rhubarb be put into 
a table spoon, and filled up with rum: set fire to the rum, 
and let it flame till it can burn no longer: then mix it with 
15 grains of magnesta, and 5 drops of laudanum 3 and take 
the whole, at night or morning, in a wine glass, full nd 

“peppermint water. . 

_ Such complaints, however, are not to be trifled with, 

but the best medical advice should be taken early, to check 
or remove them, as may be judged re by the aid 
either of regimen or of physic. 


2. URINE. 


> 


Urine is formed, by the operation of two organs of the 
‘body, called the kidneys. A very great proportion, if not 
the whole of the blood, passes frequently through these 
organs, in the course of which, they separate the urine 
from the blood, and transfer it to the bladder. This is for 
the purpose of its being immediately evacuated, without 
being applied, after it is received into the bladder, to. y 
purpose useful to the animal. 

No animal secretion has attracted more attention than 
urine, both on account of its supposed connexion with 
‘various diseases, and on account of the very singular pro- 
ducts which have been obtained from it. Chemists have 
found in healthy urine, no less a number than seventeen 
‘different substances ; but when it is diseased, the number 
is increased ; and when it is putrified, a variety of new 
products are found in it *. 


‘The 


* See Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV, p. 642, &e. 
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. The formation of urine, is of infinite consequence to the 
animal.economy. By the preparation of that substance in 
the kidneys, the blood is cleared from too great a quantity 
of saline matters, and from a variety of putrid particles 
which would be noxious to the body. Indeed, of so much 
importance is the separation of urine from the blood; and 
the changes produced therein, by the action of the kidneys, 
is so essential for qualifying the blood to answer the pur- 
poses for which it was intended, that if the kidneys are 
unable, from disease, to perform their functions, the ani- 

mal must perish. 
The evacuation of urine, and of the acrid and deleterious 
particles which it contains, is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of health, and ought not, on any account, to 
be postponed *. Sennertus relates, that a celebrated ma- 
thematician, (Tycho Brache), being confined in the com- 
pany of women for a great while, and too bashful to men- 
tion the want he was under of making water, kept his 
urine so long in the bladder, that it brought on an inflam- 
mation, of which he died +, Many others have lost their 
lives, and brought on tedious, as well as incurable disor- 
ders, by retaining, from a false delicacy, their water too 
Jong. When the bladder has been over-distended, it often 
loses its power of action altogether, and becomes paralytic, 
by which means it is rendered unable, either to retain the 
urine, or expel it properly. The calls of nature, there- 
fore, ought never to be put off. Delicacy is, doubtless, a 
virtue 3 


* A young lady, confined in a stage coach for many hours, by keeping 
her water too long in the bladder, brought on an almost fatal suppression 
of urine. It was happily removed by the use of the hot-bath, the best 
remedy on such occasions. _ Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p, 172, 

+ Probably it was a paralysis of the bladder, which, it is said, was tlie 
cause of the celebrated Dr Fothergill’s death. 
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virtue ; but that never can be reckoned true delicacy, which 
induces any one to risk his health, or to hazard his exist- 

As a free discharge of urine not only prevents, but ac- 
tually cures many diseases, it ought by all means to be pro- 
moted ; and every thing that may-obstruct it should be 
carefully avoided. ‘Those who have reason to suspect that 


ence *. 4 | ae 


their urine is in too small a quantity, or who have any 
symptoms of the gravel, ought to avoid every thing that 
has a tendency to lessen the quantity of that evacuation. ,, 

It is less dangerous to suppress the evacuations by stool, 
than those by urine; for if the latter remaing too long in 
the bladder, it becomes acrid and corrosive +. 

Many maladies arise from voiding too small a quantity of 
urine 5 as disorders in the bladder, in the kidneys, &c. nay 
it destroys even the small vessels of the brain, and occa- 
sions apoplexy and death {. Hence the indispensable ne- 
cessity of attending to this secretion. . Robust persons 
eject less urine than the debilitated ; a copious emission of 
it is always a symptom of a relaxed body, which is not pos- 
sessed of sufficient energy to expel its noxious particles by 
transpiration through the cutaneous vessels §. 

Urine, 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 119. In a work lately printed at 
Paris, there is a section—* De Pimportance de satisfaire aux besoins naturelsy in 
which there are the following just remarks. ‘ Les femmes sont souvent 
victimes d’une fausse honte, que Vintérét de leur santé, mieux entendue, 
leur ferait surmonter facilement. On a vu des maladies incurables, et 
meme mortelles, occasionées pour avoir retenu trop long-tems son urine, 
&c, Dans sa voiture, dans les voitures publiques, dés que le besoin se 
fait sentir, il faut faire arreter, descendre, et le satisfaire. Medecine du 
Voyageur, par le Docteur Duplanil, ‘Tome I. p. 63. 


+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 519. 


¢ Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 319. Also, Benetus Sepulcret ama- 
tom. Vol. II. 


§ Willich’s Lectures on Dietyand Regimen, p. 520. 
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“Urine, on the one hand, should ne be too e658 re 

tained, which 1 may occasion inflammation, or a deposition — 
of sediment, and thus lay the foundation of calculis or 
stone j . NOL should i it be too often evacuated ; for thus the 
dladder becomes narrowed, thickened, and contracted, and 
loses i in some degtee i its conical and natural size and shape * 

Per eatine: ‘may be in too great, as well a8 too small a 
qua ntity. This may be occasioned by drinking large quan- 
tities of weak jwatery liquors, bs y the excessive use of alka- 
Tine Salts, or any thing that stimulates the kidneys, dilutes 
the blood, &c t- 

Turbid water, with sediment like brick-dust, ought ‘not 
to occasion any alarm. It ‘proceeds from the critical dis- 
char; ge of what was preternaturally retained in the habit {. 

- Connécted with discussions regarding urine, is the ca/+ 
cules urine, or that disposition, either in the blood, or in 
the urine, to form stony concretions: JInanumerable are the 
works i in which that subject has been discussed; but as it 
belongs more properly to medicine than to diet, it is not 
proposed to dwell on it in this placeg.. ‘The use of soda 

Noa eq swater 


* Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 143. When the urine is too long re- 
-tained, it is Sometimes resorbed, or taken up again into the mass of fluids; 
and what remains stagnant in the bladder, becomes thicker, the more _ 
watery parts fly off, and the more gross and earthy particles remaining 
behind. By the constant tendency which these have to concrete, the for- 
mation of stones and gravel in the bladder is promoted, Hence it comes 
to pass, that indolent and sedentary people are much more liable to these 
diseases than persons of a more active life. Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, 
p. 119. 


+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 120: 


+ Cheyne’s Essay on Health and Long Life; p. 140. The author has 
#ftea found his urine in London, of the sort above described ; probably 
owing to defective perspiration. ; 


> $ Sir, William Temple recommends a/ehoof, or ground ivy, as a specific 
remedy, 
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water is certainly of service, but is apt to promote a relaxa- 
tion in the bowels. Lime water, soap leys, and some de 
scriptions of mineral waters, have also been found useful 
in these complaints *. : | 

Of late, a disease has become extremely prevalent, of a 
nature more horrible than even the stone itself; it is a 
stricture in the urethra, by which the evacuation of urine 
is prevented. ‘The means of remedying this disease has be- 
come a most important branch of surgery ; and the tortures 
which are occasioned by the operations which surgeons are 
under the necessity of performing, are more dreadful than 
can well be conceived. This disorder, which fortunately 
is not known to females, is perhaps the most dreadful 
malady to which the male sex is exposed; and nothing 
is more necessary, than early to warn the young and igno- 
rant, of the tortures to which they may subject themselves, 
_ by thoughtlessness and indiscretion +. 
3. 


remedy, or prevention for the stone, both on his own experience, for about 
ten years, and that of others. See his Essay on Health and Long Life. 
Code of Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 355. 


* There are some valuable observations on the subject of the stone, in 
‘Heberden’s.Commentariés on the History and Cure of Diseases, p. 80. In 
Anderson’s Medical Remarks on Natural, Spontaneous, and Artificial Eva- 
cuation, there is an account of a stone having been evacuated by the use 
of Castile soap, and the water of a spring at Coombe-hill, near Hampton- 
court Palace, the water of which is so pure, that no fur will adhere to the 
inside of the culinary vessels where that water is constantly used, see 
p: 97. It may be proper to add, that where there is a difficulty in mak-. 
ing urine, owing to a palsy in the parts, it has often been got the better’ 
of by electricity. The application also, of hot water, has been found of 
service. See Smith’s Curiosities of Common Water, p. 49. See, also, 


Swan's Sydenham, ps 586. where there is an excellent dissertation cons J 


cerning blocdy urine from a stone in the kidneys. 


+ ‘This subject is very properly touched upon in the Manual of Health, 
Appendix, No 3. p. 396. under the title of * Articles qui n’est pas fait 
pour les Dames.’ It concludes with the following judicious observation. 
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a SP PERSPIRATION: 

Perspiration is the last act of perfect animal digestion * § 
and of all the natural evacuations, none is so important, ot 
80 extensive ; none is carried on with legs j interruption; and 
none frees the body from so many impurities, particularly 
from those thin and acrid humours which are so noxious to 

“the | human fiamé. Perspiration is also of use, for the pur- 
pose of moistening the external surface of the body, and 
preventing the skin from being dried up by the atmospheric 
ait; and also, for remedying any defeet of transpiration 
from the lungs, as in that case the perspiration of the skin 
is increased. On account of the importance of this func- 
tion, on which indeed the health of man so much depends, 
it is “proposed to discuss the subject, at some length, under 
the following general heads: 1. The nature of perspiration 
im general. 2. The divisions thereof. 3. The quantity 
that ought to be perspired. 4, The circumstances which 
promote perspiration. 5. Those which obstruct it. 6. Pros 
portion of perspiration to the other discharges ; and, 7. Gee 
neral observations regarding that important function. 

1. Perspiration is a subtile and invisible vapour, ¢on- 
stantly flying off from the surface of the body; though ever 
so cautiously protected by clothes; &c. It gives quickly a 
tincture to whatever is applied to it, which, when examin= 
éd with the best microscopes, ic to be composed of 

Nn@? the 


—* If there existed a society for the circulation of tracts; to promote pru- 
dence among young men, a few of these histories, related without the least 
exaggeration, must, one Mi hope, have a good effect; by teaching them 
how much they will have to suffer from disease, and how much more from 
the surgeon.’ 


* Arbuthnot on Air, p. 167, Lynch on Health, p. 142: 
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the several constituent parts of the solids and fluids, whick 
constantly exhale and perish *. : 

For the discovery of the nature, importance, and extent 
of perspiration, or what may be called the static system of 
medicine, we are indebted to the celebrated physician Sanc~ 
torius, who established, by the labour of 30 years, the « ex- 
istence of this discharge, beyond the possibility of doubt ; 
and whose doctrines have since been sanctioned by the ex- 
periments, and supported by the entherileus of many able 
men: 

2. Perspiration i is divided into two Sorts, the one called 
sensible perspiration, because it is rendered visible to the eye 5 
the other insensible, which is discharged in the shape of. 
vapour. It has, however, been collected by various means, 
and subjected to chemical experiment, | 

When the perspirable matter collects 1 in drops, i it is known 
under the name of sqeat: ‘This substance appears on the 
surface of the body, after violent exercise, more especially 
in hot weather. In excess, it is extremely weakening, as it 
carries off with it many of the most nutritious particles of 
the blood ; but it is sometimes of use, by supplying a wa- 
tery excretion, when the urine is deficient, and by expel- 
ling, in disease, the morbid matter by which the body has 
been disordered. In fevers also, the heat in the blood may 
thus be diminished. If it is rendered, however, habitual, as 
in the case of night-sweats, it is apt to lay the foundation 
of consumption, and other disorders of a most serious na- 
ture. 

Transpiration, however, or insensible perspiration, is per- 
fectly invisible, and passes off in small quantities at a time ; 
but chemists have ascertained, that, among the substarices 

perspired, 


aoe 


* Barry on Digestion, p. 2.5; also, Lewenhoeck, Tom. IV. Epist. 4% 


keygen 


perspired, water, carbon, an oily matter, and an acid, are 
certainly constituent principles *. 

~ The nature ‘of this saeiaE is thus elegantly described 
by the Poet of Health. 


“ pais aie thro? ae scat ee mouths that pierce 
be ‘32 In endless millions the close-woven skin, 
\ "The baser fluids, in a constant stream 
0% — Escape, and viewless melt into the winds. 
f _ While this eternal, this most copious waste 
_ Maintains its wonted measure, all the powers 
Of health befriend you, all the wheels of life 
~ 45... With ease and pleasure move: but this restrain’d, 
: ; Or more or less, so more or less you feel ; 
‘The functions labour; from this fatal source 
‘What woes descend, is never to be sung f: 


8; The quantity of this discharge i is very great, as it is 
constantly going on, day : and night, through innumerable 
pores, every where spread over the surface of the skin, 3000 
of which, according to some computations, occupy no more 
space than one inch, though, according to others, the pores 
are infinitely more minute. Indeed, some have gone so far 
as to say, that 125,000 perspirable vessels may be covered 
with a grain of sand f. 

‘Tia strong healthy man, who uses moderate exercise, eats 
and drinks to the amount of eight pounds weight in a day, 
he will discharge, 1 in good weather, five of them by insen 
sible perspiration ; and he will be more relieved, by a ae 
insensible perspiration to that extent, than by all the sen- 
sible evacuations united §. 


Nn 
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It 


* 'Thomson’s System of Chemistry, Vol. IV. p. 732. 
+ Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Book III. line 256. 


¢ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 174. and 180. The calculations are by 
Lewenhoeck. 


§ Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 26¢, 
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It has not yet been determined, what quantity of perspi- 
ration is ne ecessary for the maintenance of health. Sanctorius 
says, that if the meat. and drink of | one, day, amounts t to 
eight pounds, the ins sensible perspiration usually, arises to 
about five pounds, the urine to about thirty-two ounces, and 
stools to about four ounces ; but that calculation was made 
for the climate of Italy. _ A firm, belief that. this doctrine of 
Sanctorius’ was applicable to other countries, . besides Italy, 
has been prejudicial to many, making them afraid of rising 
in the morning, if they found any moisture on: their skin, 
Icast they should check perspiration; but by this erroneous 
system, they relaxed and weakened their constitutions ne 

Later experiments have ascertained, that in England, 
Ireland, and even South Carolina, the urine, in the course 
of a whole year, will exceed the perspiration. This 1 may 
be attributed, however, to various extraneous circumstan- 
ces; for instance, in Carolina, where that certainly ap= 
peared to be the case, it was found to be owing to the 
quantity, and above all, to the diuretic quality, of the 
drink, namely, weak punch, which made it Pass. of “quickly 
by urine +. — 

But, in general, it may be stated, that a “person ny niddie 
stature, and in perfect health, will perspire - from. three 
to four, and even five pounds weight, according to circum- 
stances, within the space of twenty-four hours, | 

4, Perspiration is promoted by various ways, as, 1. By 
the food we eat, some substances being lighter, and more 


perspirable 


* Robinson’s Dissertation’ on the Food and Discharges of Human 
Bodies, pref...p. 4, 
+ Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 182. 
Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of Human Bodies, 
z f Baie ; : wate eipe mg Pe tas: 3 
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perspirable than others, and, consequently, easier convert- 
_ ed into that subtile vapour, which is discharged by the skin. 
It is generally believed that the food, the weight of which 
is not felt in the stomach, perspires most freely. 2. Fer- 
mented liquors, by agitating the blood, and promoting cir- 
culation, and by strengthening even the solid parts, are 
supposed to aid and augment perspiration *. 3. Moderate 
bodily | ite walking, i in particular, is favourable to this 
function. 4. Stretching and expanding the limbs, so as to 
~ quicken the circulation of the blood, must be of service. 
5. Perspiration is promoted by proper clothing, adapted to 
the season of the year, and by a regular change of the linen 
worn next to the person, which, owing to the quantity of 
matter perspired, ought to be changed once a-day. 6. Per- 
spiration is much promoted by attention to the skin, keep- 
ing it clean and moist. 7. Bathing in warm water evident- 

dy tends to promote perspiration. 8. When necessary, 

warm liquids, and sudorific remedies, are often necessary 
to promote perspiration in disease. Lastly, ‘The emotions 
and passions of an exhilarating A arta tend to promote 
and increase it. 

This discharge is certainly cf peculiar importance, be- 
| cause it can better supply the defect of other evacuations, 
than any other can supply the defect of this. It is not im- 
probable, however, that many people increase perspiration, 
beyond what is necessary, by being over-careful to defend 
themselves from the injuries of the air. Do we not see, 
even in the coldest climates, people go almost naked, with- 
out any injury to their health, and by that means harden- 
ing their bodies, like their hands and faces, which they ex- 

Nn 4 pose 


* Le Medicin des Hommes, p. 121, 
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pose to every severe cold*? Increasing perspiration, bee 
yond what, is necessary, weakens the body, brings on a 
entire sinking of the spirits, debility, and death she fi 

_. 5. Obstructed perspiration, on the other hand, dies up 
the skin, i injures the smaller vessels, augments the bulk of 
humours, occasions a heaviness cieaianune by the senses, 
and an increased weight of the body, and is certainly one. | 
of the principal sources of disease ; 5 indeed, few. disorders 
attack us when that function goes. properly. on. ‘This dis- 
charge, however, being less perceptible than, any. ‘of the. 
rest, though the most important, as the matter exuded i is 
of an acrid and irritating nature, it 1s consequently less at~ 
tended to, hence it is, that. colds, fevers, theumatisms, 
agues, &c, often proceed from obstructed perspiration, 


Spe 
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efore we are awate. that it has taken place. It is proper, 
ther cfore, to consider, what are the causes of those ob- 
structions, and what a are the means of preventing t them. + 
| Obstructed perspiration, in general, arises from the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 1. From moist and cold ait. Where 
the air is pure and healthy, even though it is cold, and the 


perspiration thereby obst tructed, yet the fibres are strength- 1 


ened, and the TASS retained is neither dangerous nor 
painful ; whereas in a cold and moist air, the perspiration: — 
is stopt ; the fibres pbieal but not strengthened ; ; and the 
natter retained is both bad an nd unwholesome. 2. From 
improper food; for too many oleaginous, viscous, and 
crude articles of nourishment, sue as fat meaty pastry, 

: boiled 


* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet? p. 183. 


+ Too great a waste of perspiruble matter, also weakens the fibres, 
by leaving them with too small a share of moisture; and the fresh indi- 
see humours pressing forward into the small vessels of the skin, o¢- 


pasion cutaneous eruptions. Burton on the Non- paturais, Pp. 928, : 
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boiled znealp dishes,, smoked. hams, sausages, &c. have a 
strong tendency, to! obstruct the. free perspiration of the 
body * eo Be ‘From violent, pain. A, From obstructions.of 
the: cutaneous, vessels, frequently, occasioned by the use of 
salves, ‘ointments, and cosmetics. : Oey From »severe colds, 
particularly, those, contracted at night, and during sleep. 
Ow From) nature being employed with other.objects 5 and in 
particular, from. the mind being engaged in concerns of an 
interesting, nature, which. excite strong emotions. 7. From 
neglect of exercise.,, 8. From want of cleanliness. 9. From 
improper clothing,,as wearing too tight garments, and im- 
proper ligatures about the joints +..,10.,From changes in 
the atmosphere, which happen. so frequently in ‘Great 
Britain, — This .can- only be guarded against by being as 
much as’ possible abroad, and exposed to the open air; for 
it,is a just obseryation, that those. who keep most within 
doors, ‘are most liable to, catch) cold. -The open carriages, 
which have. of late become se fashionable, are greatly to be 
approven of on. that account... 11. From wet clothes, a 
well-known. cause, and which therefore need not be dwelt 
upon. Page but the most hardy can .bear neglect in this 
respect. 12. From wet feet... This has proved the source 
of many fatal disorders. The application of spirits, after 
the feet are dried, restores speedily the circulation +. 
13. From night air. The coolness; of the air, and the 
dews which then fall, are highly unfavourable to perspira- 
tion, but less soin towns than in the country... 14. From 

damp 


See y Un re Sa ae ene On ea crea Cie ae 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 528. 
+ Ibid. p. 525. 
}Seme recommend bathing the feet, for a few minutes, in tepid 


water, as a much safer application. 


} 
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damp beds. It is infinite the mischiefs which they have 
occasioned, and the number of deaths which ‘have been 
the consequence thereof. In inns this often happens, and 
ought to be punished by law; and even in private alto 
the beds for strangers are not always so free from. damp as 
they ought to be. 15. Damp linen. Even where the beds 
are dry, little attention is paid to the litien. ’ “This: is par- 
ticularly the case at inns; and travellers, who. are often 
very anxious about what they eat and’ drink at. inns, pay 
no regard toa circumstance of much more importance. 
When there is any apprehension of damp linen, or of a 
damp bed, the best precaution is, to sleep in the blankets. 
16. Damp houses. ‘This often happens from their being 
improperly situated, from being built of sea-stone, or from 
being inhabited too early. 17. Damp rooms. An atten- 
tion to cleanliness has often occasioned the washing of 
rooms at a very unseasonable period, so as to be inhabited 
before they were perfectly dry, 18. Sudden transitions 
from heat to cold *. Frequent colds are caught in summer, 
by going from the burning rays of the sun to the cooling 
shade; and the first cold of autumn is more sensibly felt, 
because we are then unaccustomed to that impression. 
For instance, changing suddenly the air of a warm room, 
for ‘that’ of:,a : cold atmosphere, or, when a room is hot, 
throwing open a window, and sitting near it, or when 
warm, plunging into cold water, or drinking freely of cold 
water when hot, which sometimes has occasioned imme- 
diate death, and often a variety of other disorders +. 

Lastly, 


> 
* Sanctorius advises us, very carefully to avoid the deceitful pleasure 
of suddenly cooling the body, when heated by air or exercise. 


+ See these subjects more fully explained in Buchan’s Domestic Medi. 
cine, p. 120, 
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Lastly, Restless nights, fasting, or’an increase of the other 
evacuations, obstruct perspiration *, 

6. In order. to explain the superior importance of: this 
thls it may be proper to give the following abstract 
of a very curious statical table, drawn up by Doctor Ro- 
binson, of the experiments he tried for eight months, com- 
mencing in April and ending in November, in. the forty- 
second year of his age, which ascertains the medium,  pro- 
portion of the three discharges, i in so far as his experience 
goes, | 


oes reel . - Ounces, 
Mean quantity of food per day w 3 em ee Mabe tee SOsS1 
4 Ozs 
Mean quantity of stool a Ee oie 5.54 
_ Mean quantity of urine ee poh. SO 
| 40.45 
‘Mean quantity of perspiration ~— = - 45.86 86.31 


Thus; it would appear, that, in the course of these ex- 
periments, a greater proportion of liquid and solid food 
was discharged by the skin, than by stool and urine; the 
result, however, of Dr Robinson’s inquiry is, that there is 
but one weight under which a grown body can enjoy the 
best and most uninterrupted health, namely, when the 
perspiration and the urine are nearly equal at all seasons 
of the year; for, by this means, the body will be uniform- 
ly drained of its moisture, the inward parts by urine, and 
the more superficial parts by perspiration, without any 
irregular and unnatural discharges. ‘The morning weight 
of the body also will then continue nearly the same at all 
seasons of the year +. 

Sanctorius 


* Fothergill’s Rules for Preservation of Health, p. 87. 


+ Robinson’s Dissertation on the Food and Discharges of the Human 
Body, p. 91, ; 
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Sanctorius has proved, that robust persons discharge the 
remains of their nutriment. chiefly by perspiration, the 

weak chiefly by the kidneys or bowels; but in a state of 
great whvcanntin it passes: off i in the shape of undigested 
chyle *. ith Seay ME 8 oP R 
7. We shall conclude with some general observations 
ee this important subject. MISISEI, 

“Some contend, that too much stress | is Aaik ‘upon perspi- 
ration, for it is so very variable, and is Se) liable to be check- 
ed by many different accidents, that if life depended upon 
its being equal, we should not enjoy health for a single 
day. Besides, some stop up their pores by greasy unc- 
tions, and do not seem to suffer from it. . It 1s not clear, 
however, that perspiration is much checked by this prac- 
tice, or the defect may be compensated by other eyacua- 
tions, or by an increased perspiration from the lungs +. 

‘he umportance of perspiration, however, may be judg- 
ed of from our own feelings. lrregularities, in this respect, 
produce peevishness of temper, head-achs, disturbed sleeps 
heaviness in the limbs, &c.; whereas we never find our~ 
selves. more lively and vigorous, nor are our health and 
spirits in a better state, than when that function is duly, 
performed t. | 

‘The importance of perspiration, ob combined with 
peculiar clothing, is exemplified by the following singular 
circumstances: many Asiatic nations are induced to wear 
turbans to prevent the coup de soleil; and hence their skulls, 
from the perspiration which that occasions in the head, are 
remarkably thin; but they leave their necks bare, which 

are 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 180. 
¢ Adair’s Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 186. 


*s¥° 5 . . 
¢ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 522. 
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are consequently remarkably thick and muscular. Many 
European nations, on the other hand, owing to the cold- 
ness of their climate, are led to keep their necks warm, but 
their heads are not so heavily covered as with a turban, nor 
are hats worn in ‘the house ; hence their skulls are thicker, 
and their necks more taper *. 

“It has been observed, that one perspires less when the 
stomach is void; hence those who eat twice or thrice a-day 
perspire better than those who eat but once. 

There is no better mode of preserving an equal perspi- 
ration, than to accustom ourselves, from early youth, to the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold. ‘This may be effected by 
walking every day in the open air, and washing the body 
with tepid, or, still better, with cold water, which braces 
the pores, and enables us to undergo the different changes 
of the weather and of the seasons. 

It is to be observed, that if we retire to bed immediately 
after supper, the process of perspiration is checked in a re- 
markable degree; we ought therefore to sit up at least two 
hours after supper. To obtain the full benefit of this prac- 
tice, both to the organs of digestion and perspiration, our 
supper ought not to be delayed to the late hours now in fa- 
shion +. 

The exudation by the pores is most essential during the 
night, when the sleep is sound and refreshing ; for the 
noxious particles alone are then expelled. This cannot be 
effected in the day-time, on account of the disturbances to 
which we are exposed, which interrupt the circulation of 
the blood, whereas at night it is comparatively more calm 
and regular. ‘The nocturnal perspiration also is more co- 


pious, 


* See Code of Longevity, Vol. Ill p. 313 and 218, as to the effect of 
wearing hats or turbans. 


4 


+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 524 
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pious, from the greater uniformity of the surrounding at- 
mosphere, and from the more regular warmth to which the 
body is then subjected. Nocturnal perspiration, therefore, 
is esteemed more beneficial than what is produced from la- 
bour or exercise when we are awake, the discharge being 
more gross and crude, and probably carrying off with: it 
some of the finer nutritious juices. 

It is extremely unwholesome, however, to lie in bed too 
long, as that weakens the fibres, and promotes too abund- 
ant a perspiration ; and sleeping on feather-beds also, ought 
to be avoided, as it occasions a constarit vapour-bath at 
night, which destroys the beneficial acquisitions of the day. 

The young perspire a great deal more than the old. It 
would appear, that the texture of the skin, as life advances, 
becomes closer and more shrivelled, and less able to.expel any 
substance through its pores. It is on this account, that 
old people have such a quantity of defluxion, which they 
evacuate by the mouth*. That defluxion always abounds 
most in the winter season, when perspiration diminishes. 

To encourage perspiration, and to prevent an injurious 
load of defluxion, old people ought to keep themselves 
warm, to drink a little wine, to use moderate exercise, and 
to change their linen often, Warm bathing also, is of use 
to the aged, from its tendency to promote perspiration, but 
it ought only to take place when their stomachs are empty. 
It is said, that old people, after bathing, should not have 
their skins rubbed with coarse flannel, or linen cloth.— 
‘That may be of use to young people, whose pores are na~ 
turally too open; but is prejudicial to old people, whose 
pores are naturally contracted) Where the perspiration 

' continues 


* Le Medicin des Hommes, p.: 119.3 also, Expedieaces de M. De Sault 
sur la transpiration. 
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continues deficient, old peeps ought to take decoctions in 
order to promote it * 


Nee GENERAL RESULT. 


The food we take, is at first divided into two parts. 
1. The earthy and grosser particles, which are discharged 
by stool ; and, 2. particles which are absorbed, and added to 
the mass of circulating fluids. ‘The latter part is applied, 
1. To the purposes of nutrition ; or, 2. Discharged by urine ; 
or, 3. By perspiration. By these processes the body, after 
having consumed several pounds of solid, and of liquid food, 
returns every morning to nearly its original weight. 
The means by which this daily miracle is effected, I have 
endeavoured, in the preceding pages, shortly to elucidate. 


SECT. Ni 


Means of remedying Indigestion. 


As the health and nourishment of the body entirely de- 
pends upon the proper and regular digestion of the food it 
consumes, there is no subject that can be of more import- 
ance, with a view to health, than to consider the means of 
remedying any deficiency or error in regard to this import- 
ant function. 

Indigestion may either be temporary, or settled ; and the 
temedies must vary accordingly. : 

‘Temporary indigestion may be owing to various causes, 
as, the eating of too great a quantity of food; in which 


case, the bad effects of it may be prevented by abstinence, 
and. 


* The Nurse’s Guide, by an eminent physician, p. 121. 
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and not filling the stomach agair, until it has got rid of ifs 
former contents. It may also be owing to the bad quality 
of the food ; in which case, the noxious matter must be got 
rid of, sometimes by abstinence also, but cll by com- 
pelling a discharge, either by a vomit or a purge. 


wat rept ss 4 Fea 
A settled indigestion may arise from | some irregularity i in 


the habit, a subject that has been already dwelt 1 upon 3. or 


from two causes, which remain to be discussed 5 ay Some 
weakness or disease in the stomach itself or, oA defi- 
ciency or erfor in some of the secretions above described, 


ir pe Me a as I 


as the bile, the gastric jutce, &c. 


1. Various modes have been thought of for strengthen’ ‘ 
ing the stomach. By pure air and moderate exercise alone, 
that may, often be accomplished. Many, however, have | 
recommended various medicines for that | purpose, some ac-- 
count of which it may be proper to mention, without being” 


implicated for any responsibility in regard to their success. 
In Sweden, the elixir of Doctor Jernitz has been much 
celebrated ; and, as a proof of its efficacy, it is said that the 


doctor himself attained the age of 104, his son to 100, and . 
the whole of his family, by the constant use of it, lived to a_ 


great age. Numbers also in that country are said to have 
received great benefit from it *. ; 


: ‘ye AE Aaa 


* The following is the receipt for making this clixir, which was given 
me by a friend. It has been tried in Enigland, and found serviceable to 
the stomach; and, by strengthening that important mghonest it is said also 
to render persons less liable to catch cold. 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING THE ELIXIR OF LONGEVITY. 


One ouncé and one dram of sugar of aloes, one dram of zedoaria, ore 


ditto of gentiana, one ditto of saffron, from the Levant, one ditto of fine 
rhubarb, one ditto of theriaque of Venice. 

Reduce the five first mentioned drugs to powder, and: let them pass 
through a sieve; afterwards put them into a bottle, with the'theriaque, 
and throw into it a pint of good brandy ;, stop ,the mouthof the bottle 

well 
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An intelligent Rosch author (D Aubenton) has’ written 

b: short tract on the subject of indigestion. _ He observes, in 
that work, that the human body has its periods of growth, 
‘of full vigour, and of decay ; ; and that the exercise of all its 
‘functions depend, not only on the daily state of the body, 
but also on its periods, as connected with all the different 
ages ‘of life. Digestion, in particular, follows the general 
law 5 3 its agents are weak in infancy, but they grow stronger 
Oo. : pan 


i; # 


‘well with wet parchment, and when it dries, prick several little pin-holee 
in it, and put it in a press for nine days, taking care to stir it well. On 
the tenth day, without moving the bottle, let the infusion run’ out gently 
into another bottle, as long as the liquor continues clear. ‘The bottle 
-€ontaining this infusion, must be well stopped with linen. Afterwards, 
pour a second pint of brandy upon, your drugs, for a second infusion, 

which you will leave other nine days in the bottle, well stopped like the 
former, and stirred well in the same manner; you must pour it, on the 
tenth day, into another bottle; and when you perceive that the liquor is 
no longer clear, put cotton into the funnel, and filtrate it several times, if 
necessary, to have it quite clear. Do not forget to put a piece of linen over 
the funnel, that the spirit or liquor may not evaporate. The two infu- 
sions should be mixed together, in a well stopped bottle, and you may 
make use of it immediately. 

By the daily use of this remedy, one may live fora very long time, 
without requiring bleeding, or any other medicine or preservative against 
contagious diseases; the small-pox it throws out without any danger; 
and it has this admirable property, that one may safely take a very strong 
dose of it; and it is also serviceable in less doses, according to circumstan- 
ces. For sickness at the stomach, one spoonful, quite pure; for indigestions, 
two spoonfuls in four of tea; for drunkenness, two spoonfuls, quite pure; 
for colics, two spoonfuls in four of brandy; for fits of the gout, during 
the fit, and particularly when it is getting up, three spoonfuls, quite pure; 
for worms, one spoonful before eating, for eight days; for the dropsy, 
one spoonful in white wine, for a month; for intermitting fevers, a spoon- 
ful, quite pure, before the cold fit; and, if the fever is not cured by the first 
er second dose, it will undoubtedly be so by the third. The only pre- 
caution necessary, while taking this elixir, is, to eat nothing raw, to take 
neither milk nor salad, and not to go too much into the open air. The 
quantity to be taken daily, is seven drops for women, and nine for men, 
Very old people should take, besides, a spoonful quite pure, every eighth 
day. 
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from day to day : : they acquire all their strength i in youth, 
they subsist in a virile age, they begin to diminish i in the 
age of decline, they grow much weaker in old age, and they 
are almost extinguished 1 in decrepitude. It is at the com- 
mencement of decline, which, according to circumstances, 
varies from the fortieth to the forty-fifth, and even tO" the 
fiftieth year of the age of each individual, that the stomach 
begins to require peculiar care and precaution. People who 
have been subject to indigestions before, have them then 
more frequent and more violent; and those who almost 
never experienced them before, except on some very extra- 
ordinary occasions, begin to feel them, even from slight 
causes. Sedentary artes are pe subjected ~ these 
complaints. 

The remedy proposed e M. D’Aubenton i iS, ipecacuanha 
in powder ; the dose depending upon the quantity that will 
not excite any painful symptom of nausea, but sufficient to 
excite a light sensation of the vermicular movement of the 
stomach, by which the phlegm may be separated and ex- 
pelled from that organ. ‘There are some people who can 
take to the amount of two grains without nausea, and others 
who cannot take more than a third or a fourth part of a 
grain. It is proper to begin with a small dose, and to aug- 
ment it gradually, if it is necessary, until the point in which 
the action of the remedy begins to be felt. | 

The ipecacuanha which he recommends to be taken, is 
the brown sort, commonly used in medicine. ‘The most fa- 
vourable time for taking it, is in the morning, fasting, or an 
hour or two before breakfast. The powder may be put ina 
spoonful of water or wine, or taken in the bale of a roasted. 
apple, or in sweetmeats or lozenges. | 

The cbject of this remedy is, to clear off the phlegm or’ 
slimy matter which disturbs the action of the stomach. The 

_ secretion 
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secretion of the digestive liquor, or the gastric juice, is thus 
promoted, ‘and the source of an Gaal is removed. 
_ D’Aubenton adds, that he had proved the effects of it, 

and that the remedy had surpassed his most sanguine hopes; 
a geass he i is said to have prolonged his own life, notwith- , 
standing. a naturally. delicate constitution, to the age of 84, 
by ‘the use of this ‘medicine ; ; and he recommended it to 
many people, with whom it had the same success *. 

‘Tei is well known that the French, in general, pay particu- 
lar attention to the state of their stomach, not enily on ac- 
count of its importance in a view to health, but also as a 
means of greater enjoyment, “by the pleasures which the 
table affords. I was therefore extremely desirous to ascer= 
tain what system was accounted the most beneficial, by the 
Juxurious inhabitants of Paris, for preventing indigestions, 
est the following i is the result of that inquiry. 

The first rule is, for each individual to study well the 
nature of his stomach, which may be very strong in some 
respects, and very weak in others; for, so capricious is 
this organ, that it can digest, with ease, ten times more of 
one food than of another. In general, indeed, it is not so 
much the quantity, as the quality of the food, and the man- 
ner in which it is dressed, which occasions indigestion. It 
is, therefore, asserted, by the most experienced gourmand of 
modern times, (M. Grimod de la Reynicr), that if you> 

O02 : ~ masticate 


a ere at a rr af iro tarsi enema ee 


* See Memoir sur les Indigestions, que commencent 4 etre plus frequentes, 
pour la plupart des hommes a lage de 40 ou 45 ans, Lu ala Societe Roy- 
ale de Medicine, le 26 Oct. 1784, par M. D’Aubenton. An eminent phy- | 
sician has given the following formula for ipecacuanha pills for stomachi¢ 
purposes. 

RB, Puly. Ipecacuan. ‘9 j. 
‘Rhubarb. 9 ij, 
Syrup. g. s. f. Pill. N. xx, 
Capt. j bora somni quotidie, 


- 
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masticate well, and for a long time; if you. will divide 

thoroughly, with the assistance of stale bread, every sort of | 
food, particularly the more compact; if you will never 

swallow but small morsels of meat at a time, and only 

mouthfuls of liquor ; and if you will add, le coup d’apres, le 

coup du milieu, le café, et les liqueurs, you will seldom find 

yourself incommoded, even by the longest and heaviest 

dinner *. 

This doctrine must, dodbuess, be more acceptable than 
the ipecacuhana powders of M. D’Aubenton ; and it is cer- 
tain that the French, by following these rules, and rarely 
dressing their meat, until it is rather tainted, are much sel- 
domer troubled with indigestions than the English, though, 
in general, they eat much greater quantities, both of ani- 
mal and of vegetable food. ‘They retain also their health, 
their vivacity, and their good humour, till a very ae rapt 
period of life. 

During the night, bile, phlegm, and other noxious mat- 
ters, must increase more in the stomach, than in the day- 
time, not being purified by fresh air, nor expelled by ex- 
ercise. In order to wash out the noxious matter thus ac- 
‘cumulated, it has been proposed to take a large tumbler of 
hot or of cold water, every morning, when the stomach is 
empty +. A person who had been accustomed to drink 
Tunbridge water for that purpose, from the use of which 
he had derived much benefit, being prevented from going 
one season, drank the same quantity of water, taken from 


the 


* Almanac des Gourmands, seconde année, p. 286. ‘The coup apres i is 
2 glass of generous wine, after broth or soup. ‘The coup du milieu, is a glass 
of rum, or other spirits, in the middle of your dinner. 


+ It is said, that the drinking repeated doses of hot water, for indiges~ 
tion, and pains in the stomach, has injured many stomachs, is merely # 
palliative, and highly debilitating. 


| ei ie Baie 
the pump of a spring in his own yard, which did him as 
much service, on which he wrote these Hines upon his 
Bamps. | 
_ Steel ae a cheat ; . 
"Tis water does the feat *. _ 
At the same time, the mineral particles, and the fixed 
air, with which mineral waters generally abound, enables 
the stomach, to drink greater quantities of them, than other- 
wise it could bear. : 
Elixir of vitriol 1s Arata an exdellent medicine in 
most cases of indigestion, weakness of the stomach, or want 
of appetite. From twenty to thirty drops of it may be 
taken twice or thrice a day, in a glass of wine, or of water. 
tt may likewise be mixed with the tincture of the bark, one: 
drachm of the former, to.an ounce of the latter, and two 
tea-spoonfuls of it taken in wine and water, as above direct~ 
ed. It must not, however, be too frequently repeated. 
-Chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are generally 
of considerable service in removing indigestion ; and per- 
sons who are afflicted, either with indigestion or want of ap- 
petite, cannot do better than to repair to Cheltenham, Har- 
rogatey Scarborough, Moffat, Peterhead, and other places 
of public rendezvous. ‘The very change of air, and the 
cheerful company to be found there, will be of service; not 
to mention the exercise, dissipation, amusements, &c +}. 
_ Preparations of iron have also been found of great service 
in stomachic complaints. And Doctor Beddoes. states, 
that the red sulphate of iron, deserves the preference above 
all other preparations of that sort, and indeed above tonics 
in general, as a remedy for simple indigestion. ‘This me- 
G03 -_dicine, 


* Smith’s Curiosities of Common Water, p. 32. 


+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 392. 
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dicine, he adds, almost ia, cures, 1 in, the. dose. of : afe 

~ For eo and nervous Comat aiam a “ten-cupful of 
chamomile tea every morning, or every other ees has 
been recommended to strengthen the stomach +. “It should 
be a cold infusion, and the flowers carefully dried in. the 
sun, and not on copperplates. When. occasionally taken, 
this’ may be of use. But bitters of. all kinds. seem to pos~ 
sess 2 narcotic power ; and when taken for 2 a considerable 
space of time, they destroy the sensibility of the stomach, 
This is a class of medicines, therefore, that requires much, 
caution, when dyspeptic complaints, arising from | weak 
digestion, are to be treated. A celebrated medicine for 
the gout, was offered some years ago to the public, under 
the name of the Portland powder. It was composed chiefly 
of bitters; and though it was known to alleviate, and even 
to cure the gout, it was always at the expence of the cone 
Stitutiont. 

Bitters, however, im. mei may be safely taken, 
at least that has been found to be the case in France. Te 
it cettain, that stomachic complaints, and. nervous disor- 
ders, are not so common.at Paris as in London, where the 
use of spiritous liquors, and of hot tea, infallibly injure the 
stomach and the nerves. The wholesome wines, the cool- 
ness of the regimen, and the care so strongly recommend- 
ed. by. the medical profession in France, to keep the bowels 
in a tranquil state, also tend to obviate these complaints. 
But when they do occur, the products of the orange-tree 
are negarded as the chief specifics. ‘The ladies caréfully 

collect, 


a 


* Beddoes’ Hygtia, Vol. Ii. p. 75. 


+ It is said that chamomile tea, if allowed to stand. any time, becomes 
deleterious. 


4 Trotter’s Essay on Drunkenness, p. 101, rein 
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collect the leaves of the tree, of which they make an ine 
Pacis 5 candied orange-peel likewise, i is regarded as a ‘cal- 
mant, or medicine fitted to tranquillize the system; and 
the “spirit distilled from ‘the: flowers, as the only liquor 
which calms and ‘smoothes, instead of agitating the nerves. 
White wine is forbidden in such cases , Dut red wine, 
which is esteemed a ‘corroborant, is allowed *, 

| Flatulency, or the production of air in the intestines, is 
ot of the most troublesome circumstances connected with 
indigestion ; but is ‘hardly ever inconvenient to those who 
avoid sugar, wine, bread, and every thing of vegetable ori- 
gin, and adhere as strictly as possible to an animal dict i 
Any i inconvenience of this sort might be prevented by such 
a quantity, ‘of carbonated alkali, as, on “experience, shall be 
ba adequate to the effect t. 

In’ cases where the stomach has been oppressed by 
phlegm, an infusion of horse-radish has been found a power- 
ful alterative ; ; and, as such, was “strongly recommended 
by: an ancient physician §. Indeed, some have recommend- 
ed moderate draughts of a strong infusion of horse-radish 
in hot water, after vomiting, instead of chamomile-tea. 
The infusion i is said powerfully to attenuate, and to disen- 

O o 4 rans g2ge 


~ * Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris, Vol. I. p..299.. In nervous and 
hypochondriac diseases, so common in Britain, and which the French 
would often treat as mere indigestions, the use of heating medicines will 
generally increase the malady, while the blood and nerves ational be tran- 
quillized and refreshed by a cooling regimen, Pinkerton’s Recollections 
of Paris, Vol. Il. p. 393. 

+ Beddoes’ Hygéia, Vol. Il. p. 57. 
Ib. p. 106, 


§ See a letter written by Diocles Carystivs, to Antigonus, one of Alex- 
ander’s successors, in Paul. /Eginet. ad. finem. ‘This is one of the most 
curious remnants of antiquity. In it, Dioctes furnishes that monarch with 
an excellent regimen for preserving his health, .1a.the different seasons of 
the year; and marks out such symptoms as usually precede approaching 
disorders, and in what manner they may be most effectually prevented. 


/ 
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gage. the phlegm, and to warm and strengthen the stomach. 
Many | persons have been surprised, after discharging a 
load of phlegm by this infusion, to find it soon after dis- 
solved into water, with very little appearance of phlegm 
remaining. This must be owing to the uncommon, activi- 
ty of its volatile salts *. if 
~ In stomachic, and other complaints, the PA oh rue 
and of saffron, have been much celebrated by Sir William 
Temple; but they ought to be taken in moderation... He 
recommends rue as of excellent use, in all those illnesses 
of the stomach, which proceed from cold or. moist hu- 
mours, and as a great digester and restorer of appetite ; it 
is also said to dispel wind, and to promote perspiration. 
But saffron he extols, as, of all others, the safest and most 
simple cordial, and the greatest reviver of the heart, and 
chearer of the spirits, insomuch that it cannot be of too 
common use in diet, any more than in medicine. The 
spirit of saffron, he says, is, of all others, the noblest and 
most innocent,and yet of the greatest virtue. He has 
known it restore a man out of the yery agonies of death, 
when left by all physicians, as wholly desperate. But the 
use of this, and all other spirits, ought to be employed 
only in very urgent cases, lest it should extinguish the 1 na- 
tural heat of the stomach +. 

It is proper to observe, that there 1s no better mode ie 
preserving the stomach in good order, than to keep the 
feet perfectly clean, washing them daily, or at least very 
frequently, in tepid, and afterwards, if possible, in cold 
water. | 


_* Barry on Digestion, p. 43. 


} See Sir William Temple’s Essay of Health and Long Life. Code of 
Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 354, 
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* Heat, also, is of great consequence in promoting diges- 
tion ; for it has been observed, that the act of digestion has 
been very much facilitated, and perforined in a shorter time, 
if, after a meal, particularly when a person remains seden- 
tary, an additional coat be Ppubionss! 

- As indigestion is much more. usual with persons ad- 
vanced in life, than with the young, there is every reason 
to suppose, that it is greatly owing to chagrin and anxiety ; 
for experience proves, that the cares of life fall heavy upon 
the digestive organs; and the consequences thereof must 
be felt with double force, whén, in addition to mental 
anxiety, improper foods are made use of}. When the 
mind is in any way affected, the food cannot be of too 
light a nature, nor can any thing be more absurd, than 
luxurious gratifications in eating, at such a time, though 
some glasses of exhilarating wine may not be unadvisable. 
- I cannot conclude the subject of indigestion better, than 
by giving an account, transmitted to me by an intelligent 
friend, of his own case, and the means he successfully 
adopted for removing that complaint. 

In the early part of his life, he observes, that he had 
studied physic, and that he had continued, after he had re- 
linguished all idea of the medical profession, to pay parti- 
cular attention to the subjects of health and longevity.— 

_ About the age of twenty-eight, he fell into a state of great 
debility, in which life became a burden to him, and which 
his friends attributed to a sedentary mode of life, and the 
contaminated air of London, after having long breathed the 
fresh western gales from the Irish sea. Having tried in 
vain the prescriptions of very eminent physicians, and tak- 

en 


Pitt. hee mney 
* Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. App. p, 15. — 
{ See Manyal of Health, p. 308. 
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en quantities of bark and steel, in various preparations, he 
resolved: at last seriously to examine into the nature of his 
complaint, and found that it was a clear and decided case 
of dyspepsia, or debility in the organs of digestion. - The 
object then was, to adopt such a regimen as would restore 
the tone of the stomach. He had tried what is called a 
' light and low regimen, and it had not succeeded ; he was 
convinced, therefore, that solid animal food, not in too large 
quantities, would be found the most digestible, and that the 
use of bitter fluids, ix moderation, would help to give tone 
to the stomach. He could not take flesh for breakfast, and 
was therefore obliged to have recourse to wheaten bread, 
though he is now satisfied, that oaten bread would have 
answered as well, or rather, that a mess of good boiled oat- 
meal and water, of the consistence such as is eaten by the 
peasantry of Scotland and Ireland, would have been still 
better. For common tea, he substituted tea made from 
orange peel, a little sweetened, to make it palatable, and 
diluted. with milk. Dinner and supper, his only. other 
meals, were confined exclusively to-animal food, either boil- 
ed.or roasted, quite plain, with a little potato, to which vege- 
table he restricted himself for twelve months. His principal 
difficulty was, in regard to drink. “Wine of any kind, and 
port in particular, turned acid upon his stomach, and there 
was the great evil*, He therefore used sparingly, a little 
mild and sound porter as an aperient, and some spirit and’ 
water, generally rum or geneva, but in a small quantity, 
for fear of over stimulating. As soon as he found that the 
stomach could bear it, which was, he thinks, in about two 
months, he gladly exchanged the spirits'and water, for a 

little 


* Acid elixir of vitriol, is said to be a sovercign remedy in cases of 
this nature, 
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Tittle sherry, anid as soon as he found that his stomach could 
bear port wine, he looked upon himself as quite cured, for 
this fluid never becomes heavy according to the vulgar 
phrase, that is, turns acid, but on a weak stomach. He 
found that fish was more disposed to turn acid than flesh. 
He has ever since been free from such attacks, which hein 
part attributes to keeping the intestinal canal regular, or 
rather open, not by medicine, but by aperient regimen, 
particularly by a moderate use of fruit, in which he can now 
with safety indulge, and which he considers to be, in that 
point of view, one of the greatest Cees bestowed on 
man. | OM Po 

2. The only remaining point to be considered is, what 
steps ought to be taken, when indigestion proceeds, not from 
any “weakness in the stomach, but from some deficiency 
in the gastric and other juices, or in some other branch 
of the great, and complicated process of digestion. This, 
however, is the province of the physician, and these are 
particulars, regarding which, the sentiments of an intel- 
ligent medical friend, must be found of the most essential 
service. In general, however, it is.to be observed, that the 
best means of promoting the secretions of the body, and re- 
establishing its functioris, when impaired, is, by moderate 
exercise, pure air, and serenity of tempers; and that occa- 
sionally a change of scene, and an excursion to places where 
amusement is. the great object, and the cares of life are for 
the moment laid aside, must be Protiweeys of the most es- 
sential benefits. 

I have thus thrown together, some general ideas on the 
‘subject of digestion, a point of such infinite importance to 
the health of every individual, that it cannot be too fre- 
quently discussed, nor the doctrines therewith connected, 
too accurately investigated, too firraly established, or too ge- 
nerally made known. 

CHAP. 


CHAP. V. 


ON EXERCISE. 


3 


W ren we contemplate the structure of the human frame, 
we must be convinced that it is peculiarly calculated for ac- 


tivity and exertion*. Nothing can exceed the admirable na- : 


ture of its form, by means of which it is enabled to move 
from one place to another ; and by the flexibility of its joints, 
to bend itself with ease to cultivate that soil from which its 
food must be extracted. It is by /abour (in which generat 
term exercise is included), that man, 1. Perserves his health. 
2. Augments his strength. 3. Improves his mental faculties. 
4. Procures the means of his subsistence ; and, 5. Obtains 
ail the other conveniences of life. 


re 


* ¢ When I consider the physical structure of man,’ said the great Fre- 


derick, © it appears to me, as if nature had formed us, rather to be postil- ~ 
lions, than sedentary men of letters.’ And, without doubt, though this 


expression be strong, it contains a great deal of truth. Hufeland’s Art of 
prolonging Life, Vol. IT. p. 206. 
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» 1. In regard to health, none of the various processes de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, as connected with the im- 
portant function of digestion, could be properly or adequate- 
ly performed, unless the body were stimulated, for that pur- 
pose, by labour and exertion*. It is by these means that the 
digestive secretions are prepared ; that the alimentary juices 
are absorbed, and incorporated with the system}; that the 
blood is duly circulated, and imbibes the wholesome influ- 
ences of the atomsphere ; that warmth, so essential for our 
health and comfort, i is diffused over the whole body, even. 
to its utmost extremities ; ; and that perspiration, so peculi- 
arly salutary for the human frame, is duly promoted. 

2. Not only is the healthiness of the frame thus pre- 
served, but it acquires that strength, so essential for en- 
abling it to perform the toils which it must undergo. Hence 
it is, that those persons who cultivate the ground, are not 
only the healthiest, but, in general, the strongest individuals 
in the community. Besides the beneficial effects of exer- 
cise on the whole frame, it is also a singular and important 
eircumstance, which well merits to be attended to, that 
particular parts of the body, as the legs, thighs, and feet 
of a chairman; the arms and hands of watermen, and of 
sailors; and the backs and shoulders of porters; in short, 
all the organs which are much exercised, however weakly 
before, yet become, in process of time, thick, strong, and 

brawny, 


* So much convinced was the celebrated Cyrus, that exercise was essen 
tial to health, that he established it as a rule among the Persians, to whose 
education and health he paid such particular attention, ‘ that they should 
never eat but after labour.’ 


+ The health of all the parts, and the soundness of their structure, de- 
pend on perpetual absorption, and perpetual renovation ; and exercise, by 
promoting at once absorption and secretion, promotes life, witheut hurry- 
ing it ; renovates all the paxts and organs, and preserves them apt and fit 
fer every office., 
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brawny, and fit’ to carry piety hes labour se inedl of 
hd el sls uliroR 
8. The effects of labour, or of exercise, upon the facul- 
ties of the mind, are also of the Kighest importance. An 
able judge in those matters, has justly observed, that they 
keep the understanding clear, and the imagination untroub- 
led ; and that they refine those spirits which are necessary 
for the proper exertion of our intellectual powers. It is to 
a neglect in regard to these essential particulars, that we 
must ascribe the spleen, which is so frequent in men of 
_ studious and sedentary habits, as well as the vapours, to 
which those of the other sex are so often subject. 
4. Whoever considers, for a moment, the difficulty of 
procuring subsistence, when a number of human beings 
are collectéd within a narrow compass, can hardly question, 
that the labour of a large proportion of every community, 
must be employed in raising food for themselves, and thé 
other members thereof; and that, even where the assiste 
ance of domesticated animals is made use of, food for them 
must be provided, during the various seasons of the year, 
by the exertions of man. In a savage state, when the pros . 
curing of subsistence depends on hunting or fishing, the la- 
bour is not constant, but is often very severe. ‘The ex- 
amples however, are rare indeed, where men can provide 
themselves, at all seasons of the year, with a sufficient quan 
tity of food, unless by means of some laborious employment, 
as hunting, fishing, gardening, or agriculture. “Without 
exertion, therefore, of one description or another, no great 
community 
* See Cheyne’s Essays on Health, p. 96. 


f See the Spectator, No. 115, written by Addison. Plin: Sec. Epist. I. 
§ 6, justly remarks, Mirum, est, ut animus, agitatione ete id sa 
excitatur. bP, 
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community could be supplied with the means of subsist- 
ence. , 
_ 5. It is by labour, likewise, that all the various con- 
veniences of life must be obtained. _ Providence furnishes 
materials, but expects that we Sa caldh work them up our-. 
selves, by the toil of our hands, and the sweat of our brows. 
The earth, must be laboured, before it gives its increase 5 
but when even that is accomplished, through how many 
hands must not its products pass, before they are render- 
ed fit for use*! Hence arise the occupations connected 
with manufactures and commerce, important in themselves, 
though subservient to those of agriculture, and in which 
such multitudes of individuals are necessarily and usefully 
employed +. 

_ But when society is brought to perfection, it is only requi- 
site for a part of the community to labour, in order to pro= 
vide the whole with the necessaries and the conveniences 
of life; and the remaining members thereof, may be de- 
voted to occupations of a sedentary or literary nature, where . 
no personal exertion is necessary. he health of every in- 
dividual, however, placed in such a situation, would ma- 
terially suffer, and they would soon become more unhealthy, 
and consequently more miserable, than the rest of mankind, 
unless they resolved to undergo, that species of voluntary 
labour, which is generally accompanied with some degree 


of 


* See the Spectator, No. 115. ° 


+ By labour and exercise also, we secure a sound repose at night, the 
advantages of which’need not be here dwelt upon, as they will be explain- 
ed in the subsequent chapter. Lord Bacon sums up the benefits arising 
from exercise, in the following words :—First, That it sendeth nourish- 
ment into the parts more forcibly. Secondly, That it helpeth to excern by 
sweat, and so maketh the parts assimilate the more perfectly. Thirdly, 
‘That it maketh the substance of the body more solid and compact; and 
less apt to be consumed and depredated by the spirits, 
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of pleasure, as well as toil, and which goes a the name of 
EXERCISE. ie nines 

In considering this important subject, we shall endea- 
vour briefly to explain, 1. The various sorts of exercise. 
2. The advantages thereof, in preventing or curing disease ; 
and, 3. The rules to be observed regarding the same, ac- 
cording to time, place, quantity, age, sickness, and" various 
miscellaneous particulars. 


SECT. 1 


Of the various Sorts of Exercise. 


EXERCISES are usually divided into three sorts, the active, 
the passive, and the mixed *; but it seems to me, that this 
important subject, may be ides of in a more satisfac- 
tory manner, by dividing exercises into four branches ; 
1. The youthful. 2. 'The manly. 3. 'The gymnastic, and, 
4. The healthful and amusing. Under one or other of these 
general heads, every species of exercise may be included. 


1. Youthful Exercises, 


The great objects of exercise during infancy and youth, 
are, to promote the growth, to employ the body and oo 
mind, and to render the senses more acute. 

Locke justly observes, that all the plays and diversions of 
children, should be directed towards good and useful ha- 

7 bits 


* It is hardly possible to make an arrangement of exercises completely 
satisfactory. ‘Thus, using a carriage, is called a passive carriage, but 
driving a phaeton is an active one. Friction is said to be a passive car- 
riage, but many use their own flgsh-brush, and render it active. 
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bits ; , otherwise they will introduce bad ones. Whatever 
they do at so tender an age, leaves some impression ; and 
as they will thence receive a tendency either to good or 
evil, whatever has such an influence, ought not to be: ne- 
glected*, 0 

_ Nature has” implanted in young persons, an earnest de- 
sire to romp, to run, to wrestle, and to follow other bodily 
exercises that require labour, which they will persevere in; 
more “especially” ‘the healthier youths, till they are ready to 
drop down ; so that sitting, or being confined, is the great- 
est’ punishment they can suffer. This is a wise contrivance 
of nature ; ‘for thereby their joints are rendered strong and 
pliable. 

Exercise is peculiarly necessary for children ; ; much more 
so than attention to the mental branches of education. Pa- 
rents will in time discover, that the best mode of cultivat- 
ing the understanding, is, to secure at the same time ro- 
bustness of constitution ; and they will cease to sacrifice 
' their children’s faculties of mind, and strength of body, to 
the grammatical subtilities of schoolmen and monks +. 

According to Rousseau, the grand Secret of education is, 
to contrive that the exercise of the body, and that of the 
mind, may always serve as relaxations to each other f. 

Pp The 


* Locke’s Treatise on Education. 
+ Beddoes’s Essay on Consumption, p. 122. 


} The following anecdote may be depended uponi—A nurse who was 
remarkably fond of the child of agentleman she had the charge of, was 
heard to say,— Alas, my dear child, you will soon be taken from me, an@ 
deafed with education ; implying, that the child would be deprived of the 
amusements of which it was naturally fond, and would be rendered stupid 
by study. It is astonishing, indeed, how many perish by what Salzmann 
calls the disease of education. Multitudes die every year of that disorder. 


It is an article which ought to make a too conspicuous figure in our bills 
‘ef mortality. 
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The exercises of youth, should promote the circulation 
of the blood, and strengthen the nerves and muscles ; they 
should expose the body to the weather and the elements, 
and should render it adroit and agile ; they should exalt 
the courage, inspire presence of mind, and excite and che- 
rish activity ; and by them, not only personal strength, a and 
mental energy, but also the beauty of the form, should. be 
promoted *. The exercises to be recommended, should 
more especially prevent any of the muscles. 2 and limbs from 

growing into disuse: whence a_ stiffness of the machine 
_ arises, observable in many persons who have not enjoyed 
proper exercise in their youth. By exercise also, the growth 
of each limb, and every part of the body, should be made 
proportionate to the rest. ‘This proportionate growth i is 
in many respects, highly conducive to health, as well as to 
symmetry of person, and cannot always be secured without 
adequate exercise +. \ 

Having premised these general observations, we shall 
now proceed to consider the various sorts of youthful ex- 
ercises, under the following heads: 1. Infantine or child- 
ish exercises. 2. Hopping. 3. Jumping. 4. Running. 
5. Hooping. 6. Throwing. 7. Lifting and carrying. 8. 
Balancing. 9. Climbing. 10. Skipping. 11. Sliding. 12. 
Skating. 13. Swinging. 14. Bell-ringing. 15. Fiving ; 
and, 16. Dancing f. 

1. 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 187. 


+ Ibid. p. 153. This author observes, that, by that forcible respira- 
tion which exercise induces, straitness of chest, so injurious to the lungs, 
may be prevented. 


¢ The greater part of the following observations, regarding the diffe- 


rent sorts of exercise, are extracted from Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, 
and Strutt’s Account of the Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, 
printed in one volume quarto, 1801. 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1. Tnfantine and childish exercises -—Many of the pas 
times and exercises to be mentioned in the following pages, 
vas belonging to youth, and even manhood, are copied by 
the younger part « of the community, and i in some degree be- 
come the sports of children. | Thus, instead of riding, child- 
ren are mounted on wooden horses, or substitute a stick 
- for a horse, and endeavour to imitate the galloping and 
prancing of that noble animal. Contending with each 
other for superiority in running, is another exercise to 
which ‘children are naturally inclined ;'and for obtaining 
the palm in which, they feel as much anxiety, as they after- 
wards do in regard to higher objects. Marbles seem to be 
used by boys as a substitute for bowls. There are a va- 
riety of exercises, however, peculiar to children, as flying 
the kite, which is said to be derived from China ; and whip- 
ping the top, a classical game, which was used in times very 
remote in Greece; and was well-known at Rome in the 
days of Virgil. In regard to other infantine pastimes, they 
are fully described by a modern author, and do not require, 
in this place, any particular enumeration *. 

2. Hopping.—Hopping on one leg, though a very simple 
exercise, ranks amongst the most violent ; but it is a very 
useful one, and serves particularly to strengthen the lower 
limbs: it ought, however, to be established as a general 
rule, that after one leg has been exercised, the other must 
take its turn. Robust experienced boys, will frequently 
hop above $00 steps, over the most uneven ground. In 
England, it was not unusual, in the sixteenth century, to 
have hopping matches, and to give prizes to those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in that species of exercise, 

8. Jumping. ale this species of exercise, is included 

Pp 2 among 


I LAL 


* See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, Book IV. chap. 4 
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arnong the gymnastic sorts, under the head Leaping, it is 


unnecessary to dwell upon it in this place. 
4. Running—Among the means which nature has be- 
stowed on terrestrial animals for the preservation of life, 
running is the most important ; and the body of no animal 
- seems better formed for that exercise than that of man. 
‘The nobler parts, which might suffer from an immoderate 
influx of blood, are uppermost, and the laws of gravitation 
itself assist in propelling the runner forward. He has no- 
thing to do, but to strengthen his feet and thighs by prac- 
tice, and to accustom himself to speedy motion ; and there 
is nothing very laborious in the exercise. Perhaps there 
is no better means of strengthening the lungs of those who 
are short winded, than by gradually habituating themselves 
to this exercise. Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd, 
than to prevent children from acquiring a faculty, innocent 
in itself, and in many respects so useful. In regard to any 
risk of consumptions or other disorders from running, it is 
not the fault of the exercise, but of the person who tries 
it, without having gradually and properly inured himself to 
that exertion of his strength *. vig 
Running was formerly considered as an essential a of 


the education of a young man of rank, more especially if 


brought up to the military profession + ; and it is certainly 
well calculated for the young and active in general; but, 
ae 


* Running up and down stairs, is an active and useful exercise; it is 
recommended by Swift. It is hardly to be credited how healthy it is, and 
how expert young people become at it by practice. 


+ There was a game formerly much practised in some parts of Eng- 
land, called dase, or Jars, and sometimes prisoner’s bars, where the success of 
the pastime depended much upon the agility of the candidates, and their 
skill in running. Strutt bas described this pastime ; but it is too complis 
eated to be inserted in this work.—See Strutt, p. 61. 
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a8 it is an exercise of much exertion, it ought to be gra- 

| dually adopted, and not carried to an extreme, when a 
tendency prevails to complaints of the ish or there is 
much fulness of habit *. 

5. Hooping.—Driving or eidting' a hoop, with a short 
‘stick, so as to keep it in motion, without suffering it to 
fall, is a pleasant incentive to running, and well adapted 
for spacious level grounds. This is a classical exercise, and | 
was as common with the Greeks and Romans, as it now is 
in many modern nations. ‘The hoop used by the ancients, 
was as high as the breast of the person who drove it; and 
in the inside, rings, or little plates of tin or brass were fas- 
tened to make a jingling ware is still common in many 
cases. 

6. Throwing.—All the different branches of jaculation, 
are useful exercises for young people ; they strengthen the 

hand, the arm, the shoulder, and the pectoral muscles ; 
-and when they are combined with aiming at a mark, it 
exercises the eye, in forming a judgment of distances, in 
-a very effectual and amusing manner. Slinging, when 
done for amusement, belongs to this branch of exercise, 
but has often been included among military arts, as the 
sling was formerly employed as an instrument of war. 
The same observation applies to throwing the dart and the 
javelin, ‘The simplest mode of jaculation, is that of throw- 
ing large and smooth stones, at a particular mark, to a given 
distance ; this game is known by the name of penny-stones 
in Scotland, probably from that sum being at first the re- 
ward of the victor. The game of quoits is not uncommon 
in’ many parts of England; it is played with a circular 
piece of iron, a little concave on one side, and convex on 


Pp 3 the 


*'Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 120, 
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the other, with a large, hole in the centre *...The object 
is, to pitch the quoit in such.a manner, that when it falls 
to the ground, the hole in the centre shall receive a stake, 
driven into the ground at a distance agreed upon. ‘The 
discus, or quoit of the ancients, as some call it; was made 
either of metal or stone, and required so much strength, as — 
to be included among the gymnastic arts. ‘There was ano- 
ther exercise of the same sort, formerly much practised in 
England, namely, pitching the bar, which consisted in striv~ 
ing who should pitch a heavy bar ef iron, to the greatest 
distance. 

7. Lifting and carrying.—These are exercises which re- 
quire great prudence and caution, if attempted by young 
people, lest their soft and tender frames may be injured, 
Lifting a weight with extended arms, fixed on a long staff, 


with notches at regular intervals, is, however, recommend- 


ed by Salzmann. He also observes, that young persons, 
with high shoulders, and short necks, may have those de- 
fects in some measure corrected, by carrying in their hands, 
burdens of more or less weight, for a certain time every 
day, with their arms hanging down; and the celebrated 
Genlis, made her pupils carry burdens on their back, in a 
basket secured by straps, passing over the shoulders, and 
under the arms. In this way, indeed, the shoulders might 
be thrown back, and the shape improved. Care, however, 
must be taken, that the weight can be carried with facili- 
ty. pre 
8. Balancing.—Hi we endeavour to preserve the equili- 
brium of our own bodies, or to balance with our hand any 
thing that is continually in danger of fa:ling, we shall find 

. prompt, 


R\ 


* When the round perforated quoit cannot be got to play with, horse. 
shoes are made use of, and even round and smooth stones may answer. — 
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prompt, judicious, adroit movements, and bendings of the 
body necessary. By practising these arts, hardihood, pre- 
sence of mind, and justness of eye, are promoted ; all 
which are useful acquisitions. There are various exercises 
connected with the preservation of equilibrium; as, 1, Ba- 
Jancing our own body ; and, 2. Extraneous bodies. 

1, Our own body may be balanced, by standing on one 
leg,—by balancing on the upper edge of a plank, fixed in 
the ground,—by walking along the tops of a wall,—by 
walking on a round pole fixed at different. heights,—by 
using a see-saw, or a stout plank supported in the centre, 
and capable of moving upwards or downwards,—by walk- 
ing upon stilts, by which courage, pliability of body, and 
capacity of preserving the balance, on long legs that end 
nearly in a point, are obtained. 

2. Balancing extraneous bodies, is also an amusing 
and beneficial exercise; and by our endeavours to pre- 
vent the object from falling, the accuracy of the eye is ex- 
ercised ; caution and attention are excited; and we learn a 
promptitude, scarcely by any other means to be acquired. 
This art can easily be obtained, by supporting a staff, of 
any given length, made heavier at the top than at the bot- 
tom, and preserving it in due balance, though shifting it 
from one finger to another ; and preserving its equilibrium, 
though standing still, walking, running, sitting down, rising 
up, &c. 

9. Chimbing.—To strengthen the body, to fortify the cou- 
rage, and to increase the truly useful capacity for escaping 
from various dangers, climbing is one of the most advan- 
tageous exercises in which boys can be instructed *. ‘The 

Pp 4 : climbing 


* It is said, that a quack in London got a great deal of money, by per- 
suading many people that he could cure them of the gout by exercise; and 
that 
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climbing of trees and walls, for instance, greatly tends te 
promote bodily agility, and consequently health. Youth 
are thus familiarized with various dangers, not always to 


be avoided in common life; and being habituated at an 


early age to dangerous situations, are thus secures from that 
dizziness which has proved so fatal to many * ‘Ati is well 


known, that the art of climbing is esate necessary — 
for seamen, who, by constant use, acquire the power | of 


mounting the loftiest masts, in a manner that seems incre- 
dible to those who have not practised that art. 
10. Skipping.—It is advantageous frequently to have ob- 


stacles to surmount, in performing things that are in them- . 


selves easy. By this we both promote expertness, firmness 
of action, and presence of mind, which are objects of no 
small importance in education. Skipping with a rope or 
hoop +, is nothing more than running and leaping with ad- 
ditional obstacles. Gentle running is not difficult of itself; 
but if a boy is required to hold a cord in both hands, and to 
throw it over his head, and under his feet, at every second 
step, it then becomes necessary to keep time in moving the 
feet; and the arms likewise are thrown into regular mor 
tion. ‘This is a most beneficial exercise, particularly in the 
winter season; and if regularly persevered in, effectually 
prevents chilblains. When young people, also, are taught 
to dance with the skipping rope, the effect, when accom- 
panied with music, is peculiarly striking. : 

, Sometimes 


that the exercise which he compelled them to try, was climbing up a lad- 
der, and getting down again. 


* Walking on the tops of walls, is an sxediesd mode of preventing dis- 
ziness. 


+ Skipping with a hoop resembles skipping with a short rope, only 
using a hoop in its stead. ‘This exercise tends to render boys active, and 
is said to be excellent for creating an appetite; but in this country it is 
more usually exhibited by rope-dancers, than included among youthful 
exercises, 
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- Sometimes skipping is done with a long rope, swung 
round regularly by two persons, and a third jumping over 
it. It requires quickness and attention to the right point 
of time, but is not so useful, nor in such general prac- 
tice, as skipping with the short rope. 

11. Stiding.—Sliding upon the ice, appears to have been 
a very favourite pastime, among the youth of this country, 
in former times ; at present, the use of skates is so generally 
diffused throughout the kingdom, that sliding is but little 
practised, except by children, and those who cannot afford 
to purchase skates. It is probable that sliding gave the first 
idea of the possibility of skating. 

12. Skating.—Skating is by no means a recent pastime. 
It was certainly known in England in the thirteenth century; 
but was of still older date in the more northern countries, 
where it was the boast of their chieftans, that they could 
traverse the snow upon skates of wood. ‘Too much can- 
not be said in favour of that elegant and healthy exercise, 
which is certainly superior to any thing that can be classed 
under the head of motion, and which indeed ought to be 
introduced into universal practice, wherever the climate 
will admit of it *. 

13. Swinging.—This is a sport, in which the performer 
is seated upon the middle of a long rope, fastened at both 
ends, a little distance from each other, and the higher 
: above 


* Salzmann observes, that there is nothing in gymnastics that displays 
equal elegance as this exercise. Sometimes the skater, like the birds sail- 
ing through the air, with wing unmoved, glides along, as if impelled by 
the mere energy of volition: at other times, gracefully wheeling, in all 
the intricate curves whi€h fancy can conceive, he wantons securely upon 
that slippery surface, which the unpractised foot dares hardly tread upon} 
and at other times, he glides along with a rapidity and ease which asto- 
pishes every beholder. 
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above the head the better. It was formerly known by the 
name of merritot, or merry-trotter. It is commonly con- 
sidered as a childish sport, and the adoption of it, by grown 
people, is ridiculed in the Spectator: yet swinging-ma- 
chines are certainly useful, where the state of health re- 
quires an uniform and gentle motion of the whole body, in 
pure and open air. It is an exercise, however, which re- 
quires some exertion to keep the body perpendicular, or 
pointing towards the centre of the swing; and it is 
very apt to be attended with a degree of vertigo, or gid- 
diness *. be eh eae 

Doctor Smith, in his essay on pulmonary consumption, 
recommends swinging as excellent in that disease. He ob- 
served, that by swinging the pulse becomes slower; and 
the same observation has been made by other physicians, in 
particular Currie and Ewart. Darwin has made a number 
of judicious observations, explanatory of this curious cir- 
cumstance, which cannot arise from the general effect of 
exercise or fatigue, but must be ascribed to a degree of ver- 
tigo, which attends all those modes of motion, to which we 
are not perpetually accustomed +. 

A machine has lately been invented, for the purpose of 
swinging out of doors, which is much run upon at the fairs 
in the neighbourhood of London; and a good mechanic, 
might certainly invent a domestic machine, like the petay- 
rus, oF great swing of the ancients, which might be of the 
greatest service to people in the extremities of the gout, by 
diverting their attention in that painful disorder f. 

14, Bell-ringing.—Hentzner, who wrote at the conclusion 


of 


* Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. 691, + Ibid. p. 282, 


} Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 262. 
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of the sixteenth century, says, that it was usual for the Eng- 
lish, after getting merry, to adjourn to some belfry, and 
to ring the bells for hours together, for the sake of exercise. 
And it is still not uncommon for young people, more espe~ 
cially in those towns where bells abound, to amuse and ex- 
ercise themselves by hiring the liberty of ringing them, 
Sometimes bells are rendered dumb, and rung for the sake. | 
of exercise merely, without any noise resulting therefrom. 
» 15. Fiving.—There are various sorts of games played 
with round balls, as tennis, cricket, golf, the hand-ball, or 
fives, &c.3; but it is proposed at present to confine our ob- 
servations to the last. In regard to exercises with balls, 
it has, in general, been observed, that they are extremely 
useful, as they unite motion and amusement ; and they 
are interesting also, as they stimulate self-love, to endea- 
vour to obtain the honour of a victory, which is claimed 
as due to agility, strength, and skill united. ‘They were 
invented with perfect propriety, for the purpose of develop- 
ing the whole muscular power of the body; of perfecting 
the external senses, by increasing their accuracy and pre~ 
cision ; and for unfolding in youth the germs of more than 
one sort of useful industry *. 

The simplest mode of playing with balls, is known under 
the name of fives in England, as there were generally five 
competitors on each side. It is an active and healthful ex« 
ercise, and peculiarly calculated for young people. 

Another exercise of this kind, may be here mentioned, 
which is played with a balloon, or wind-ball. . By this pas- 
time, a large ball, made of double leather, is driven to and 
fro, by the strength of men’s hands, with the aid of a round 
hollow bracer of wood. It is usually practised in the open 

fields 5 


* Hygiéne, by Hallé. See Code of Longevity, Vol. III, p. 310. — 
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fields; and is much commended for the healthiness of the 
exercise it affords; but in Italy, amphitheatres are erected 
én purpose, with seats for the spectators, where they play 
ata game with a wind-ball, called Pallone by the modern 
Romans, and which requires a great deal of strength: and 
dexterity. 

16. Dancing.—The ancients celebrated much the exer- 
cise of dancing. ‘They said it was invented by the goddess 
Rhea ; and it has been approved of by the greatest men of 
all ages. Even Socrates, was not only a professed admirer 
of this exercise in others, but learned it himself when he 
was an old man; and Cowley’s observation seems to be 
well founded, that so much of dancing at least, as belongs 
to the behaviour, and proper carriage of the body, is ex- 
tremely useful, if not absolutely necessary. Every man 
should strive to having nothing disagreeable, or clumsy in 
his approaches, and to be able to enter a room with a good 
grace, and not awkwardly, which, without the aid of the 
‘dancing-master, is not likely to be effected *. : 

In the middle ages, dancing was reckoned among the 
elegant accomplishments, necessary to be acquired by both 
sexes 3 and in the romances of those days, the character of 
a hero was incomplete, unless he danced excellently +. 

Locke himself thinks, that children ought to be taught 
to dance, as soon as they are capable of learning it. No- 
thing, he observes, contributes so much to a becoming cons 
fidence and behaviour, or raises them sooner to the conver- 
sation of those above their age. For though dancing con- 
sists merely in outward gracefulness of motion, yet it gives 
children manly thoughts, and a proper carriage {. But 

: they 


* See the Spectator, No. 67. 
+ Strutt’s Plays and Pastimes, p. 220. 
{ Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 67. 
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they ought to have a good master, ate knows what is 
graceful and becoming, who can teach the art, and can 
point out the mode of giving freedom and easiness to all 
the motions of the body. One that teaches not this, is 
‘worse than none at all. To be naturally unfashionable, is 
better than to. have apish affected postures. Jt is much 
more. passable to take off the hat, or to make a bow, like an 
honest. country gentleman, than like an ill-fashioned dan- 
cing-master *. | 
Under proper gales, ie is an admirable ex- 
ercise, especially in winter, when the heavy atmosphere, 
much rest, and sitting, render the blood thick, and: dispose 
persons to hypochondriasis. Moderate dances have every 
advantage of a gentle exercise, besides the beneficial effects 
‘produced on the mind, by cheerful company and music. 
But when carried to excess, or when performed in heated 
rooms, and under a confined and vitiated atmosphere, it 
has frequently been attended: with very pernicious conse- 
quences, occasioning spitting of blood, consumption of 
the lungs, and inflammatory disorders +. After dancing, 
cooling drinks, and above all, ice, ought to be particularly 
avoided, as well as exposure to a draught of air. 
Two 


* Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 196. 


+ Willich’s Treatise on Diet and Regimen, p. 450. See also Adair’s 
‘Medical Cautions, p. 404. Dancing is certainly an exercise strongly de- 
serving commendation, as it tends to unite gracefulness and regularity of 
motion, with strength and agility. Butit ought not to be made too much 
a business of. People of rank are too apt to think of nothing but grace- 
fulness of demeanour. No sooner has the boy entered his sixth year, than 
the dancing-master appears, to teach him his positions, &c. But there ie 
a great difference between learning to dance, and forming the body; be- 
tween elegance of carriage, and muscular strength; between the timid 
spirit of the young beau, and the manly mind of the rising youth. A pe- 
dantic measurement of steps, on a smooth floor, frequently associated with 

soft 
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Two points, regarding this branch of the subject, still 
remain to be discussed; namely, to consider dancing, 
1, As a remedy for disease 3 Ay Ae 2 “Ase connected with 
watlike exercises. RAMA I a OH 

- First, An author who has written expressly regarding 
the advantages of dancing, contends, that though “it is 
scarcely ever applied to the cure of disease, yet that this 
sort of exercise is not inferior to any one, provided it” is 
used with discretion ; and he ventures to compare it with 
riding in that respect *. He admits, ‘that: riding is “to be 
preferred in consumptions and’ hectic ’ ‘fevers ; ‘but he afs 
firms, that dancing excels in the cure of the spleen, vapours, 
and melancholic affections ; : and is also of ‘use in rheumae 

tisms, agues, and in a suppression of the catamenia. — He 
confesses, at the same time, that the preposterous use of 
this entertaining and agreeable diversion, robs us of its good 
effécts, and renders it a source of disease, rather than a 
means of prevention; the fashion now being, to begin to 
dance, about the time when we should be gothg t to "hale 
and to give over when we should rise. . 

In regard to the bite of the tarantula, or Italian spider, 
for which dancing has been considered as a specific, it ap- 
pears, that what has been so often related upon that sub- 
ject has no solid foundation. ‘The bite is attended with 

no 


soft and melting passions, contribute little or nothing to health, as a bo- 

dily exercise, and far less to the attainment of what may be included in 

one single word, manhood. It is frequently, indeed, rendered extremely 

prejudicial to the health both of the mind and body, by concomitant cir- 

cumstances. It should, therefore, be used with caution by the young, 

though it is a symbol of mirth and gaiety. See Salzmann’s Gymnastics 
for Youth, p, 13. 


* See Medicina Musica, or a Mechanical Essay on the Effects of Sing- 
ing, Music, and Dancing on Human Bodies, by Richard Browne, one 
Vol. 8vo. printed at London anno 1729. 
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_ no dangerous symptoms, and the wonderful stories told of 
its virulence are grossly exaggerated, for it will” cure of 
itself. The:truth is, that the whole is an imposition of the 
peasants upon travellers who happen to pass through that 
part of Italy where these spiders abound, and who pro- 
cure a trifle for suffering themselves to be bitten by the 
tarantula, and affect the whole train’ of symptoms which 
music and dancing are supposed to remove. ‘These stories 
_ related of the tarantula~poison, have been credited by some 
of the best and gravest physicians *.’ It is thus that false- 
hoods prevail fora century or two, and mankind at last be- 
gin to wonder how it was possible to keep ia the delusion 
so long +. 

In regard to warlike dontest they were common among 
the Greeks ; and that sort, known under the name of the 
Pyrrhic dance, in imitation of the Grecian tactics, was 
particularly celebrated. It is proper to observe, as a curi- 
ous fact, that there are still some remains of the ancient 
warlike dances of the Celts, to be found among the High- 
landers of Scotland... The sword makes‘a principal part of 
the entertainment; and the enthusiasm. with which these 
dances are exhibited, is:well calculated to excite an ardent 
military spirit among those who behold them ft. 

Having thus gone through the various sorts of youthful 
exercises; in.as full a manner as the nature of this work 
would admit of, it is impossible not to observe, how much 

it 


* They are also mentioned in Derham’s Physico-Theology, Book IV. 
ch. 3. 


+ See Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, Vol. VII. p. 265. 


+ Sword dances are also described by Tacitus; and were held in high 
repute among the ancient Germans, whence it descended to the Anglo- 
Saxons, and was in former times not unusual in England. See Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes, p. 165, 
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it is to be lamented, that more attention is not paid to so 
important a branch of education, not only under the eye of 
parents, but at schools and universities *. _ Exercise of some 
sort or another, (and the more active the better),’ is essen- 
tial for youth.. The delicate springs of our frail machines, 
lose their activity, and became enervated, and the’ vessels 
are choked by obstructions, when we neglect, too much, 
bodily exercise. We should therefore appropriate our 
exercises to our years; and in our youth a foundation 
should be laid, for that. taste for action, which must 
preserve and improve our bodily and mental ees at 
every future period of our life. 


2. Manly Exercises. 


There are several. sorts of exercises, the foundation of 
which may be laid in. our youthy but some of which may 
also be practised, even in manhood ; among these may be 
included, 1..Tennis. 2. Cricket. 3. Golf. 4. Shinty. 
5. Swimming. 6. Rowing. 7. Angling. 8. Hunting. 
9. Gardening; and, 10. Agriculture. 

1. Tennis —This game is supposed to have originated 
in France, and was anciently considered tobe a healthy ex- 
ercise, well calculated for the nobility, and even becom- 
ing a prince. It resembles, in many respects, the game 
which Galen so much extols, under the name of the small 
ball. If used in moderation, it has hardly its equal, amus- 


ing 


a 


* In the German universities, besides other inferior sorts of teachers, 
as drawing-masters, &e, there is a vaulting-master, who teaches some use- 


ful exercises, such as vaulting on horseback, &c. by which the arms, in 
particular, are strengthened. 
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4ng the mind, and exercising the whole body at the same 
‘time: But it is apt to be carried to excess, from whieh 
‘many have suffered. } 

2: Cricketi—Yhis is a well known game, played, not 
Witte crooked, but with a straight bat: ‘There was of old, 
a pastime called club-ball, played only by two persons, from 
which Strutt imagines cricket originated. It is certainly 
a laborious and manly game, and merits that countenance 
which it teceives from many persons of rank and property 
in this country. At the same time, many consider it too 
violent, and unnecessarily fatiguing, and prefer the more 
gentle exercise of the golf *. 

3. Golf.—There are many games played with a ball; that 
tequite the aésistante of a c/ub or bat, and perhaps the most 
ancient among them, is the pastime now distinguish- 
ed by the name of golf or goff. It is much practised in 
Scotland, and is played there to.great perfection s but it 
was probably derived from England, where it was certainly 
known in the reign of Edward III}: Indeed, the English 


Qq probably 


* Trap-ball is anterior to cricket, and probably coéval with most of the 
early gameé played with the bat and ball. It is, however, but a child- 
ish pastime, compared to cricket; ‘The northern-spell is a game played also 
with a bat or bludgeon, but it possesses little variety, arfd is by no means 
so amusing to by-standers as cricket, or even trap-ball. The tip-cat; or 
game of cat, is played with a eudgel or bludgeon; like trap-ball; but 
instead of a ball, a piece of wood, called a caf, in its shape like a double 
cone, is made use of, which, when struck smartly with a cudgel, rises 
with a rotatory motion, high enough, as it falls, to be beat away like a ball, 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, ~p. 84. 


+ In the reign of this monarch, the Latin namé cambuca was applied to 
this pastime. “ This game is frequently called in English bandy-ball, from 
the club or bat with which it was played being bent or crooked. It is 
said to have originated from the Roman game called paganice,, which was 
played with a ball of leather, stuffed with feathers, Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes, p. 80. 
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probably took it from the Continent, as in Holland there — 

is a.game played with a ball, called ho/f, which, though | 
not in every respect similar, being played in a covered 
and enclosed place, yet, as a ball and a crooked bat or 
club are made use of, it may have given the first idea of 
golf*. In regard to the latter diversion, it is well calcu- 
lated for exercising the body, and may be always taken in 
such moderation, as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It 
has, in that respect, the preference over cricket, tennis, 
or any of those games which cannot be played without 
violence +. 

_.A taste for this ancient diversion, is kept up in different 
parts of Scotland, by the institution of societies for that 
special purpose; and amongst other means of exciting at- 
tention to this mode of exercise, a singular plan has been 
adopted, that of purchasing a silver club, which is to be 
played for annually, and is to remain for one year in the 
possession of the victor ; but he is obliged to append a me- 
dal to it, when he restores it to the company: ‘This is so 
pleasant and healthy an exercise, that any attempt to en- 
close the fields in which it can be played with advantage, 
ought on no account to be permitted f. 

There was a game called pall-mall, which, it is said, ori- 
_ginally resembled the golf, though some describe it as dif- 
fering from it materially, at least, according to the manner 
in which it was played in latter times. It was a fashion- 
able amusement in the reign of Charles II. who, with his 

| courtiers, 


= 


* There is a particular account of the Dutch game called hol, drawn 
up by the Reverend Mr Walker, in the Statistical Account of Scotland, 
Vol, XVI. p. 28. 


+ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, Note, p. 80. 
. See Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. XVI. p. 30. 
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fe  €ourtiers, frequently exercised themselves in this pastinte, 
in a walk in James’s park, which, from that circumstance, 
was called the Mall*. It was probably nothing else but 
‘the Dutch game of self, so accurately described in the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, and which Charles would 
probably learn, and take a liking to, during his residence 
in Holland. : 
4. The Shinty.—This is another favourite Bcoveh game, 
‘but of a nature more active. and violent than the golf. It 
is played with a crooked club, and with a ball of wood, 
which is driven from one boundary to another, by opposing 
parties, who struggle with all their might to drive the ball 
to the boundary, which’ their opponents are obliged to pro- 
tect. It was formerly much more common among grown, 
people,-than it is at present, even parishes or districts con- 
tending with each other for superiority in this respect ; but 
at present, it is principally become the amusement of boys 
at school. ‘There is a similar game in England; iid un- 
der the name of Jockey. 
_ 5. Swimming.—The advantages of Uithing are so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to dwell on them in this place ; 
but when it is accompanied by the exercise of swimming, 
it is doubly useful. All beasts can swim; consequently 
swimming is a natural and useful faculty bestowed upon 
‘every animal, because all animals are perpetually exposed 
to the danger of falling into an element so generally abun- 
dant. Swimming is highly favourable to activity, as well 
as cleanliness ; and, by learning that art, a person may not 
only often save his own life, but may be the means of rescu- 
ing a fellow creature, perhaps a near relation or friend, 


Qq2 from 


* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 82. It was recently played, 1 un: 
b. 5 4 P - eases = 
stand, at St Andrews in Scotland; 
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from a watery grave. The Athenians considered this 1... 
of such importance, and so essential to be learned, that 


when they wished to express a contemptuous idea of the- 


knowledge of any one, they said, that he could neither read 
nor swim *, . 

Swimming is an exercise of great antiquity, and it cer- 
tainly unites the advantages of cold bathing, to muscular 
exertions. It is an art which ought, in particular, to be 
cultivated by those who follow the military profession. It 
ought to be learned as soon as a youth is of an age fit for 
that purpose, and has any one to teach him. Swimming 
in salt water, is particularly to be recommended, being not 
only of use as an exercise, as it may be the means of pre« 
venting or curing various disorders Besides the advantages 
of this practice, considered in the view of exercise, as well 
as of safety in the time of danger, it is also of much conse« 
quence to be often bathing in cold water, during the heats 
of summer, provided a person is careful not to go into the 
water when at all warm +. 

6. Rowing.—This exercise strengthens the arms, and the 
upper parts of the body, and is good for the lungs. Both 
the Britons and Saxons were expert in the management of 
the oar, and thought it by no means derogatory for a noble- 
man of the highest rank, to row or steer a boat with dex- 
terity and judgment {. In modern times, the boys at some 
of the great schools, situated near navigable rivers, as West- 
minster and Eton, amuse themselves also with this exercise ; 

| but 


* 'The reproach in Latin was, ‘ nec litéras didicit, nec natare.’ See 
Locke’s Treatise on Eduéation, § 8, and Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, 
p- 339. 


+ Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 8, 


$ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 69. 
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but as it requires the strength of more advanced years to 
do it effectually, rowing is, with much propriety, included 
among the manly exercises, and ought to be more cultivat- 
ed than it is. 

7. Angling.—This, though not a very active, yet, on the 
whole, is a very healthy exercise. It amuses the mind, and 
gently exercises the body; and, above all, is useful to the 
lungs, as the air above running streams is always of the 
purest sort. The angler is often exposed to wetness of feet 
but any danger from that circumstance is easily guarded 
against when the sport is over. Indeed, fishing, in general, 
is a healthy amusements and it is remarked, in particular, 
that those who are employed in catching salmon in rivers, 
are remarkably healthy. 

8. Hunting.—Of all the rural exercise, hunting is the 
most ancient, and was originally attended to in this, and 
in other countries, more as a means of procuring food, than 
of pleasure or exercise. A celebrated poet, (Dryden), 
seems to consider this as the best, at least the healthiest 
mode of obtaining subsistence. He observes, 


By chace our long liv’d fathers earn’d their food, 
Toil strung their nerves, and purify’d their blood ; 
But we, their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields, for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 


Among the ancients, hunting was esteemed, not only a 
manly and warlike exercise, but as highly conducive to- 
health.. The famous Galen recommends it above all others, 
as not only exercising the body, but giving delight and en- 
tertainment to the mind. And he calls the inyentors of 
this art, wise men, and well skilled in human nature *, It 


Qq 3 "was 


* Lib. de Parve Pilz Exercitio, See also Cynegetica, or Essays Qu 
Ring, p. 211. as 
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was one of the qualifications which Xenophon bestowed on 
his Cyrus, that he was a hunter of wild beasts. 

Among the various sorts of hunting, the art of nti : 
and flying a hawk, for the purpose of catching other birds, 
may be included, It is generally placed, indeed, at the 
head of rural amusements, being a pastime, which was of 
old peculiarly followed by the nobility of this and other 
countries ; and indeed, none but persons of great wealth, 
could afford the expence of this amusement. The practice 
of hawking, however, declined, from the moment that ‘the 
musket was brought to perfection, which pointed out a 
method more ready and more certain of procuring game, 
and, at the same time, afforded an equal degree of air and 
exercise. The immense expence of training and maintain- 
ing of hawks became then altogether unnecessary * 

It is a misfortune attending hunting, and other exercises 
of that sort, that such as practise them, dedicate them-~- 
selves entirely to those recreations, as if they were a trade, 
gnd can think of nothing else. ‘his may do very well for 
a game-keeper or a whipper-in; but it is a disgrace to per- 
sons who probably have received some education, and 
whose rank anid property gives them other duties to perform, 
to be totally absorbed in such recreations +. 

9. Gardening. —The labour attending gardening, requires 
so little exertion, that it ought to be accounted a benefi- 
yial exercise, not only to the healthy, but to the invalid ; 
and there can be no doubt, that from the fresh opened 
earth, salubrious exhalations are copiously diffused. Even 
the aged, who are unable to dig or to weed the ground, yet 
. hE A, : may 
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* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 18 and 23, 


} Hart’s Diet of the Diseased, p. 245. 
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may find means of employing themselves in a garden, as in _ 

thinning fruit upon the trees, managing espaliers, trim-. 
ming of shrubs, and flowering-plants, &c.* and may thus 
obtain a healthy exercise, without much labour. Cyrus 
thought gardening so little beneath the grandeur and digni- 
ty of a throne, that he shewed Xenophon a large field of 

fruit trees, all of his own planting. 
10. Agriculture.—Rousseau insists upon it, that every 
youth should learn a trade, which he calls am estate for life, 
because, whatever befals him, he will thus be able to earn 
a livelihood. Many trades have been recommended for 
that purpose, as the smith, the carpenter, and the mason ; 
also, the turner, the piano-forte maker, the book-binder, 
the basket-maker, &c. But the time which it requires to 
learn those arts, (for which, in general, an apprenticeship 
is thought necessary), and the persons with whom a young 
man might be led to associate, render such plans unad- 
yisable. But there are two arts, (that of the gardener and 
the husbandman), which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, as in every respect superior acquisitions. ‘They 
are the most useful of any, and the most essential. They 
Qq4 - cannot 


* Salzmann makes the following observations regarding the propriety 
of teaching gardening to young people. The occupstion of a gardener 
1 would strongly recommend, as-well adapted to children. Every boy, 
where it is practicable, should employ part of his time in this pleasing 
occupation, which has a valuable tendency to expand the mind. It is a 
delightful sight, to see youth and innocence attached to nature, and our 
original destination. Here plans are formed, and a piece of waste ground 
is gradually dug up, enclosed, planted, watered, and kept in order, by 
the exercise of juvenile powers; the important ideas of the production of 
something by our own exertion, the value of manual labour, and articles 
of food, are instilled into the mind; and the disappointment of pleasing 
hopes, compensated by fresh exertions, keeps the mind in activity, and 
teaches it to think lightly of the failure of its expectations. Salzmann’ 
Gymnastics for Youth, p. 432 
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cannot-be overstocked, ‘They are better calculated for ene 
larged and liberal minds. They are more interesting, 
from the variety of the objects connected with them; and, 

in a view to health, they are certainly superior to every 
other*. Itis much to be lamented, therefore, that ex- 
perimental farms are not established in various parts of 
the kingdom, where youth might be taught the principles 
and the practice of arts so essential for the existence of 
every political community, and by which they might al- 
ways secure the advantages of a healthy and useful occu- 
pation. 

These obsexyations are applicable to es every oe 
educated person; but more especially to those possessed of. 
landed property, or who are likely to live in the country, 
‘To them, agricultural pursuits must furnish by far. the 
most wholesome exercise, the most amusing to the indivi. 
dual, and the most useful to the state. ‘The records of 
anfiquity are full of instances, of the greatest warriors and 
statesmen being devoted to. husbandry+. , 
| Those whose vanity or ambition would induce them to 
despise such pursuits, ought to be directed to turn their 
attention to the history of Dioclesian; who, after having 
governed the Roman empire for a period of twenty years, 
at last voluntarily resigned the reins of government, retired 
to his native birth-place, and spent his time in cultivating 
his garden, from which he derived so much real happiness, 
that he refused fo resume the imperial power. ‘That well- 

known 


* The great increase of inhabitants in infant colonies, and the longe- 
wity of such as follow agriculture every where, evidently prove it to be 
the most ‘healthful, as well as the most useful employ pent. Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, p. 76. 


} Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 204. 
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known character, Charles V., who, including his Ameri- 
can dominions, governed a more extensive empire than had 
ever fallen to the lot of any other man, retired also from 
power, and in the latter period of lifa, as long as his 


strength would admit of it, cultivated the plants of his 


garden with his own hands, and found more true satisface 
tion in that innocent employment, than in all the idle pomp 
of dignity and power. . | 

On the subject of manly exercises in general, it bai been 
justly mentioned as a subject of regret, that these, and the 
gymnastic diversions and exercises to be afterwards de~ 
scribed, are now so little practised. Such pastimes make 
people take more exercise than they would otherwise do, 
and are of the greatest service to those who are not under 
the necessity of labouring for their bread. As active di- 
versions lose ground, those of a sedentary kind seem ta 
prevail. Sedentary diversions are of no other use but to 
consume time. Instead of relieving the mind, they often 
require more thought than either study or business. Every 
thing that induces people to sit still, unless it be some ne- 
cessary employment, ought to be avoided *. 


a 


3. Gymnastic Exercises. 


Gymnastic exercises were originally considered in a mi- 
litary point of yiew alone, but philosophers and physicians 
soon perceived, how conducive they were to health and 
strength, how many ailments vanished in the midst of 
those various and complicated movements which they ren- 
dered necessary, and what energy these motions imparted 
to the most important functions of the body. They ob- 

served 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 79. 
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served, that even convalescents, by adjusting the use of 
these exercises to their respective degrees of strength, re- 
covered expeditiously, even from a long and painful train 
of maladies. Hence the gymnastic art became an object 
of public attention, an imporcant branch in the education 
of youth, and materially contributed to the preservation 
and to the perfection’ of the human race *. So essential at 
Jast, were such exercises considered to be, more especially: 
as the youth were thus hardened to the toils of war, that 
rewards were appointed for those who excelled in them, 
and bestowed with the greatest solemnity. 

The ancient Persians made a great use of gymnastic ex- 
ercises. ‘Their youth were early trained to bend the bow, 
to throw the javelin, and afterwards to contend with each 
other, for the prize and glory of dexterity and strength. 
Until they reached, indeed, their twenty-fifth year, they 
served an apprenticeship to war, in all its various forms +. 

In considering the subject of gymnastic exercises, it may 
be proper to advert to the distinctions which have been made: 
between the medicinal, gymnastical, and athletict: 1. The 
medicinal, was merely for the preservation or restoration of 
health. 2. The military, was for the purpose of acquiring 
strength sufficient to undergo the fatigues of war; and, 
3. The object of zhe athletic was, to impart to the body. . 
all the strength which it could possibly acquire. It Was 
this excessive strength of constitution, to which alone the 
term athletic was applied. All the ancients reprobate this. 

excessive. 


© Hygiéne, by Hallé. See Code of Longevity, Vol: Ill. p. 290. 


) 
out 


4+ Ibid. Vol. IIT. p. 288. 


! Galen divided the whole of gymnastics into the i oe athictis, 
and truly medicinal. 
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excessive degree of bodily vigour ; they regard it as passing. 
the boundaries of nature, as injurious to the mental func- 
tions, and even to the stability of health *. 

_ Herodicus, who instructed Hippocrates himself in the art 
of physic, being master, we are told, of one of the Grecian 
palastra, or gymnasia, observed, that the youths under his 
care, who took their proper exercises, were in general very 
healthy and strong ; he thence began to impute it to their 
constant exercising. Indulging this thought, he began to 
establish these exercises as a means of preserving or recover- 
ing health, and formed certain rules for that purpose, 
which have been lost for many years. ‘They were once, 
however, in great esteem ; and Herodicus is to be account- 
ed, if not the inventor, at least the first great improver of 
so useful an art +. 

The ancients, in general, had so high an opinion of 
gymnastics, that Plato and Aristotle, not to mention other 
great authors, considered a commonwealth as defective, in 
which they were neglected : and this most justly ; for if the 
improvement of the mind ought to be our constant aim, that 
cannot be accomplished, nor can any thing of worth or im- 
portance 


* The very severe censures which occur in ancient writers against 
gymnastic exercises, relate to athletics alone, the professors of which were 
distinguished by the dissoluteness of their manners. 

It is said, in a fragment of Euripides, that among the thousand evils of 
Greece, the worst is, the race of athletes ; and Galen applies to their art, the 
epithet of opprobrious, and speaks against it, in many places, with great 
asperity. (Ad Thrasibulum, c. 36, 37, 46). In one place, in particular, 
he observes, that undoubtedly every well ordered republic, hates and de- 
tests this sort of art, which depresses all vital strength and energy, induc 
ing no healthy state of the body, &c. 

Seneca also condemns the ancient athleti, as spending their whole time 
between oil and wine ; anointing their bodies, preparatory to the contest, 
and drinking after it was over. See Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth 

195. 

+ See Burton’s Treatise on the Non-naturals, p. 245. 
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portance be effected, without the aid of the Jody. It is in- 
‘eumbent on us, therefore, to promote the health and strength 
of the body, that it may be capable of serving the mind, 
and of assisting, instead of impeding its operations. For 
this reason, Plato, in Protagoras, calls him a cripple, who, 
cultivating his mind alone, suffered his body to languish 
through inactivity and sloth *. 

~ The gymnastics of the ancients still deserve to be sedu- 
lously studied, and cultivated with suitable alterations, 
They would certainly prove the means of rendering those, 
whom modern arts have enervated, once more healthy, 
strong, and hardy. For this purpose, let strength of body, 
and manliness of mind, become as much in vogue, as weak 
nerves, and sentimentality, which have, for so many years, 
‘been so fashionable}. This would tend greatly to promote 
the beauty of the person ; for it is universally admitted, that 
the Greeks were eminent, for symmetry of their form, and 
the elegance of their shape; and though this is partly to be 
ascribed to their happy climate, their dress, their mode of 
life, &c. yet, to that object, their gymnastic exercises alsa 
must have greatly contributed f. 

Lucian observes, that gymnastics perform the same office 
to the human frame, as winnowing does to corn ; the chaff 
and impurities are blown away, the pure grain is only left 
behind. ‘Thus, all useless flesh is expelled, and nothing re- 
tained, but that by which health and strength can be im; 
parted §. | 

Such, indeed, was the strength which the ancients ac- 

quired 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p, 113. 
+ Ibid. p. 165. 
} Ibid. p. 168. " 


§ Lucian, Anach, sect. 25, 


: 


[ Be 7 
quired, by means of their gymuriastic and marily exercises, 
that their military arms and accoutrements weighed about 
sixty pounds, or nearly double the amount of those of the 
modern. © 
The ancients originally adniitted nee of five gymnastic 
exercises ; leaping, running, throwing the discus, darting 
the javelin, and wrestling ; afterwards, boxing, and pro- 
bably other exercises were added ; but the name of pentath- 
lon, or the five games, was retained *. 
‘ It is our intention, in discussing this subject, to consider 
gymnastic, including exercises of a military nature, under 
the following general heads: 1. Leaping. 2. Foot-racing. 
8. Playing with the foot-ball. 4. Hurling. 5. Wrestling. 
6. Boxing. 7. Cudgelling. 8. Fencing. 9. ee and 
10. Modern military exercises +. 
1. Leaping. —This ranks among the first of shi gymnas- 
tic exercises; it strengthens, and gives elasticity to the 
feet, legs, knees, thighs, and indeed the whole frame; it 
braces every muscle, invigorates the courage, incredibly 
improves the faculty of measuring distances by the eye, and 
gradually imparts such a command over the balance of the 
body, 


* See Salzmiann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 193: The same author has 
given a review of gymnastic and manly exercises, classifying them accord- 
ing as they act upon the body in general, or particular parts of it; for in- 
stance, the shoulders, the chest, the lungs, the hands and arms, the spine 
and muscles of the back, the hips, the thighs and knees, the legs and feet, 
the organs of speech, &¢.; and this classification must furnish useful hints 
to those who, may be desirous to itnprove different parts of the body, or 
to remove any personal defects, by means of exercise. See Salzmann’s 
Gymnastics for Youth, p. 413. 


+ The author who has given the best account of the ancient gymnastic 
exercises, is West, in a Dissertation on the Olympic Games, prefixed to his 
translation of the Odes of Pindar. See also Potter’s Antiquities, Book IT. 
Chap. 21. Mercurialis (Hier) in his works, de Arte Gymnastiga, has lilaewise 
given a very laborious description of these exercis¢s. 
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body, as tends greatly to secure us from all hazard of any 
dangerous falls. In common life, too, where brooks, ditches, 
and a thousand obstacles, may be passed by a leap, the art 
is of no small utility. Boys taught this art, will not cry 


when they come to a rivulet, but jump over it: and that — 


important faculty, resolution, will make a part of their cha- 
racter when grown up to men *. 

Leaping admits of great variety, which is very daitele 
in this, as well as in all other gymnastic exercises, to main- 
‘tain and animate that ardour which is necessary to acquire 
them : but it is impossible to enter into minute details in a 
-work of this sort +. 

The éxercise of leaping, among the ancients, was watt 
ed to distance, and did not extend to height; one reason 
for which might be, that they were accustomed to leap with 
weights in their hands, in order to poise their bodies, and 
swing themselves forward in the leap; and sometimes also 
they exhibited with weights upon their heads or shoulders. 
The distance they have leaped, could not be effected with- 
out constant practice, and some assistance. A Spartan is 
said to have leapt fifty-two feet, and a native of Crotona 


even fifty-five. 
The 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 196. 


+ Ibid. p. 07. This intelligent author has explained the various sorts 
of leaping with much ability; as, 1. Leaping with weights, so as to in- 
crease the difficulty and exertion. 2. The ballotade, or raising both feet 
at once, with a sudden jerk, striking behind. 3. ‘The standing jump. 
4.'The running jump. 5. Vaulting on horseback ; which is a most tse- 
ful exercise, but 1s properly a branch ef horsemanship. 6. Leap-frog, or 
when one person jumps over another. 7. Leaping in height with a pole. 
8. Leaping from a height, with or without a pole; a most useful practice, 
as the object is to accomplish the highest possible leap, with the least vio- 
lence to the body. 9. A leap in length without a pole, or with one, by 
which a boy has cleared 21 feet. 10. A Jeap in height and length, and 
in depth and length at the same time. 
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The most famous leaper in modein times, is one Ireland, 

-a native of Yorkshire. In the eighteenth year of his age, 
_by a fair spring, without any assistance, trick, or deception, 
‘he leaped over nine horses, standing side by side, and a 
‘man seated on the middle horse., He also jumped over a 
garter held fourteen feet high ; and, at another jump, he 
kicked a bladder hanging at least sixteen feet from the 
ground *. 

2. Hoot-racing.—This was one of the most celebrated 
branches of the gymnastic art in ancient times. Swiftness 
was reckoned one of the best endowments of which a man 
could be possessed: hence swift of foot, was the constant 
epithet by which Homer distinguished his favourite hero 
Achilles. The distances they ran varied ; originally, the 
race was short, amounting only to a stadium, or one hun- 
dred and twenty-five paces ; but afterwards the exercise was 
extended to seven, twelve, and even fifty-four stadia; so that 
besides agility and swiftness, a great strength of body, anda 
command of wind, was necessary, for the holding out through 
so long a course. ‘The poets use great hyperboles in order 
to raise a high idea of the swiftness of the victor. One 
poet, in describing a runner, says, 

** Fe seem’d as if on feathered feet he flew.” 

It certainly must have been carried in those days to a very 
great perfection ; but the feats which have been performed 
in England, in that respect{, seem to rival, if not surpass, 

those 


* Strutt’s Plays and Pastimes, p. 176. 


+ It is well known, that persons are trained in England to running, by 

‘a particular process, which generally requires at least a month, and the 
particulars of which I thought it of considerable importance to ascertain. 

The contest for speed, has been carried to great perfection in various 

parts of England, particularly in Lancashire. A quarter of a mile has 

been rin about a second or two poder a miaute, and the-half mile in two 

ninutes ; 
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those even of ancient Greece. Some have run at the tate of 
ten miles an hour, even in sultry weather ; four miles have 
been run at York in twenty minutes and nineteen seconds. 
‘The famous West of Windsor, could run forty miles in five 
hours and a half, which is nearly eight miles an hour; and 
in eighteen, hours, he could have gone over one hundred 
statute miles. . 

3. The foot-ball.—This pastime is well entitled to be in- 
cluded amongst the gymnastic exercises, from the violence 
with which it is played, and the strength and activity which 
is necessary for those who endeavour to excel in it. It was 
formerly much in Vogue among the common people of Eng- 
land, and i8 mentioned with applause by several of the old 
poets; but of late years it has fallen into disrepute, and is 

but little practised *. 

4. Hurling. —The inhabitants of the western counties of 
England have long been famous for their skill in the prat« 
tice of an ancient exercise called hurling. A particular des 
scription of this pastime is given by Carew, in his Survey 
of Cornwall. He mentions that this game was carried on 
with so much spirit, that sometimes two or three or more 
parishes agreed to hurl against two ot three other districts, 
of similar population or extent 3 and he describes the hurlers 
as taking their way over hills, dales, hedges, ditches, and 
through bushes, briars, mines, plashes, and rivers; so that 
sometimes twenty of thirty might be seen lying and tugging 
together in the water, scrambling and scratching for the 

possession 


minutes; one mile a quarter of a minute under the five; two miles has 
been done under ten minutes; 100 yards has been done under ten se- 
conds. 


_ * In Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, p. 79, there 
“4s a particular description of this pastime, to which the reader is referred. 
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possession of the ball, which was the object cf contest*. 
It is impossible such exercises should not render men ac 
tive, and hardy, and uncommonly strong. 
wre Wrestling. —This was a very aficient exercise, and con- 
stituted the most important part of the Grecian system of 
gymnastics}: a triumph indeed in this exercise, was consi- 
dered to be of such importance, that the victorious athlete 
received the applause of the whole nation; and a breach 
‘was made in the walls of his native town, to introduce him 
in triumph. Many authors have objected to this exercise ; 
and it is too apt to degenerate into a brutal contest, for the 
amusement of the spectators; but its use ought not to be 
totally prohibited, as, in moderation, it serves to strengthen 
the body, and to promote health{. It was formerly much 
practised in England; and the young nobility and gentry 
were regularly bred to it. In the ages of chivalry also, to 
wrestle well, was accounted one of the accomplishments 
which a warrior ought to possess §. 

6. Boxing.—The art of boxing was much cultivated 


Rr among 


* See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 78. 


+ Theseus is reported to have been the first who reduced wrestling to a 
science. The combatants contended naked, but had their bodies all rub- 
bed over with oil, or some unctuous matter, and afterwards sprinkled 
‘with dust or sand. The victory was adjudged to him who gave his ad- 
versary three falls; or who compelled his opponent to yield the contest, 
-when both were thrown upon the ground, by squeezing or breaking his 
fingers, &c.; this was called Pancration. 


¢ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 247. 


§ In the Code of Longevity, Vol. I. app. (163) 3, there is an account 
of a curious book on wrestling, written by Sir Thomas Parkyns, Bart. in 
which he describes the qualifications of wrestlers, in the following terms : 
They must be of a middle size, athletic, full-breasted, and broad-shoul- 
dered, for wind and strength ; brawny legged and armed, yet clean limb- 
ed. Terence’s man, that has ‘ Corpus solidum atg. succi plenum, is my pro- 
mising scholar todo me credit, and be capable to serve his king and coun- 
try on occasion, and defend his friend and self from insults. 
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among the ancient Greeks, and the mode adopted at the 
Olympic games, was of a very serious, and indeed shock- 
ing nature. ‘The combatants did not make use of their 
fists alone, but had their hands surrounded with thongs of 
leather, (the cestus\, which were often filled with plumets 
of lead or iron, in order to add force to the blow. Armed 
in this manner, the combatants often killed each other, or 

were desperately mutilated *. | 
This art has, at different times, been much practised in 
England, according as it was sanctioned, or condemned, by 
the fashion, or prejudices of the moment. Public exhibi- 
tions of boxing, without which it probably might fall into 
disuse, are certainly attended with some inconveniences ; 
but, on the whole, they have their advantages. ‘They cer~ 
tainly keep up a bold and manly spirit, not only amongst 
those who are trained for that purpose, but even among 
the spectators, who seeing what their countrymen can bear 
without flinching, must aspire to similar strength of per- 
son, and firmness of mind. Indeed it has rather a tendency 
to lessen the fury and violence of the vindictive passions ; 
for in England, where the art of boxing is particularly 
practised, and where personal quarrels are frequently de- 
cided by the contest of the fist, the number of persons who 
fall 


* It appears, however, from the following epigram of Lucillius, that 
the consequences of these battles were sometimes very terrible, though the 
combatants escaped with their lives and limbs. 


On a conqueror in the Cestus. 


This victor, glorious in his olive wreath, 

Had once eyes, eye-brows, nose, and ears, and teeth ; 
But turning cestus champion, to his cost, 

These, and, still worse, his heritage he lost ; 

For by his brother su’d, disown’d, at last 
Confronted with his picture, he was cast. 
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fall victims to private resentment are few, compared to 
what is the case in other countries. 

vain regard to the effects of being regularly trained to the 
Ccaaic boxing, not only as the means of obtaining strength, 
but preventing disease, it is proposed to discuss that sub- 
jess at the conclusion of this chapter. 

7. Cudgelling.—Instead of contending with ie fist, some 
fe fighting with sticks or cudgels; and the quarter- 
staff, or single-stick, as it was sometimes called, was for- 
merly much used in England, more especially in the wes- 
tern parts of the kingdom. A native of Devonshire, with 
an English quarter-staff, is said to have fought three Spa- 
niards with their swords and poniards*. ‘This species of 
gymnastic exercise, has recently been revived in Somerset 
shire; and the dexterity, boldness, and manly firmness, 
which the different combatants exhibit on such occasions, 
are hardly to be credited. It certainly is an exercise not 
to be discouraged, as strength, vigilance, activity, and for- 
titude, are improved thereby ; and skill in it may enable a 
man to defend himself against the attacks of a rufhian +. 

_ 3. Fencing. —There is no exercise, with a view to health, 
better entitled to the attention of those who are placed 
among the higher classes of society, than that of fencing. 
The positions of the body in fencing, have for their objects 
erectness, firmness, and balance; and in practising that 
art, the chest, the neck, and the shoulders, are placed in 
positions the most beneficial to health. ‘The various mo- 
tions, also, of the arms and limbs, whilst the body mains 
_ tains its erect position, enable the muscles in general to ac- 
quire vigorous strength and tone ; and in young people, the 

isi 4 bones 


* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 198. 


+ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 337. note by the translator. 
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bones of the chest or thorax, necessarily become more en- 
Jarged, by means of which a consumptive tendency may 
be prevented. Various instances may be adduced, where 
fencing has prevented consumptions, and other disorders. 
It has been remarked also, that those who practise this art 
are, in general, remarkable for long life, and for the good 
health they have enjoyed. ‘These considerations, combin- 
ed with the graceful movement which it establishes, and 
the elegant means of self-defence which it furnishes, cer- 
tainly render the art an object of considerable importance*. 
y. Archery.— Among the various military arts formerly 
practised in this kingdom, there was none that was carried 
to a greater degree of perfection than that of archery. The 
English of old used the bow for a double purpose. In 
time of war it was a dreadful instrument of destruction ; 
and many victories were obtained by the strength and dex- 
terity of their archers: and in time of peaee, it was a means 
of obtaining game, and an object of exercise and amuse- 
ment}. It is still kept up as a healthful amusement ; 
but 


* See a very intelligent letter regarding fencing, by Henry Angelo, Esq. 
of Bolton-row, Mayfair, London. Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. Appendix, 
p- (165) 4. Locke has the following observations on this subject.—Fenc- 
ing is a good exercise for health, but dangerous to the life, those who have 
learned to use their swords, being apt to engage in quarrels,,on the con- 
fidence they have in their own skill. This presumption makes them often 
more touchy than they ought to be, regarding points of honour, and fiery 
and violent on receiving slight or imaginary provocations ; and young men 
are too apt to imagine, that they have in vain learned to fence, if they 
have never shown their skill and courage in a duel. Notwithstanding, 
however, these objections, fencing is considered to be so necessary a quali- 
fication in the breeding of a gentleman, and has so many advantages in 
regard to health, and personal appearance, that every gentleman of rank 
and property, ought to have so striking a mark of distinction. Locke’s 
‘Treatise on Education, § 199. 


+ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 38. 
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‘but the use of the musket has become so general, that 
archery, though it continues to be partially practised, 
has little chance of recovering its former popularity oe ht 
amay be recommended, however, as an exercise, which oc- 
-cupies the time, exercises the faculties, and fortifies the 
health of those who apply to it ; and in one respect is par- 
ticularly advantageous, being taken in the open air. 

410. Military exercises.—In the ages of chivalry, martial 
exercises were in the highest repute; and the young no- 
bility and gentry were trained, under skilful masters, in 
running, in wrestling, in shooting with the bow, in play- 
ing with the sword, in using the pole-ax, in carrying heavy 
armour, in trying the speed of horses, and in other exer- 
cises of a similar nature. It may be proper to add, that in 
an accomplished knight, other acquirements, besides mere 
strength and agility of body were also expected. It was 
necessary for him to be skilled in music, to dance with 
grace, to be successful in hunting ; ‘and, above all, to be 
possessed of urbanity of manners, a strict adherence to 
truth, and invincible courage. All these accomplishments, 
joined to the liberal and learned arts, would make indeed 
a perfect character +. 

A spirit for acquiring and keeping up these accomplish- 
ments, was preserved by the jousts and tournaments, so 
celebrated in former times, a description of which cannot 
be inserted into a work of so limited a naturet. | 

It is much to be regretted, however, that more attention 
is not paid to warlike exercises in these days. Our soldiers 
Rr 3 should 


* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 46. 
+ Ibid, Introduction, p. 5. 


+. There is a very good account of jousts and tournaments, in Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, Book HI. Cap. 1. p. 88, 
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should be trained, not only to the use of their military 
weapons, but to other exertions of bodily strength *. It 
appears from Vegetius, that those who were skilled in mi- 
litary matters among the ancients, were convinced, that 
daily exercises contributed much more to the health of sol- 
diers, than medicine ; and the Roman soldiers, aecording- 
ly, were trained to the service of the field, as horses are 
for hunting or the course. ‘These habits of exercise, were 
of great use to them in action, and enabled them to endure 
the fatigues of war, with much less inconvenience. Above 
all, it is necessary to teach soldiers to march quickly, and 
for a number of miles, without being fatigued, or disabled 
from action. A late respectable officer, (General Simcoe), 
often lamented how little this essential object was attend- 
ed to in the British army. ‘The advantage which the 
French have derived, from the rapidity of their marches, 
is well known; and until the nations on the Continent can 
rival them in this respect, they can hardly expect to Sd 
equally successful. 

The advantage of training our youth to military exer- 
cises, has been already touched upon in a preceding part 


of 


* There are some useful observations on this subject, in Dr J ackson’s 
‘Treatise on the Fevers of Jamaica, p. 401, 409, &c. 

The late Sir John Pringle divided mihier exercises into three sorts. 
1. Consists chiefly in the exercise of his arms, which is no less useful for 
preserving health, than for making him expert in his duty. 2. For en- 
abling him to live more commodiously, as cutting boughs for shading the 
tents, making trenches around them, for carrying off the water, airing the 
straw, cleaning their clothes and accoutrements, &c. S. Diversions, to which 
the men should be encouraged, by the example of their officers, or by 
small premiums to those who shall excel in any kind of sports as shall be 
judged most conducive to health; but herein great caution is necessary, 
not to allow them to fatigue themselves too much, especially i in hot wea- 
ther, or sickly times; but above all, that their clothes be kept dry, wet 
clothes being the most frequent causes of camp diseases, 


ee ey 


of this work *; and it cannot be too strongly recommend- 
ed. The improvement of the carriage, is a matter of some 
consequence ; but it is still more essential, to animate the 
courage of youth, to promote a bold and enterprising spirit, 
and to harden them against bodily pain, which the effemi- 
nacy of our common mode of living renders peculiarly ne- 
COMBA PE ib , 

It is proper to add, that the advantages to be derived 
from military exercises, with a view to health, have been 
sufficiently proved by the beneficial effects which many 
experienced from them, when the volunteer spirit was at 
its height, and such numbers of persons, unaccustomed to 
the use of arms, were regularly trained and disciplined. 

The exercise thus obtained, was of infinite service to 
those among the lower ranks, who were employed in se- 
dentary occupations ; and, in regard to the upper orders of 
society, it certainly was the means of warding off many 
chronic disorders. Hence it may be observed, that the 
general training act ought to be enforced, not only with a 
view of adding considerably to the military strength of the 
nation, but also as furnishing a most healthful exercise to 
those who are too apt, in a busy and commercial nation, to 
give way to indolent habits, and to become unhealthy and 
enervated. 

It is proper also to observe, that the greater number of 
the gymnastic, manly, and youthful exercises, above des- 
cribed, may, of various occasions, be highly useful, and 
consequently are well worth acquiring. The natural lot 
of man is, to live among his fellows: and whatever may 
be his situation in life, there are a thousand occasions, 

Rr 4 where 


* See Chapter IV. p. 131. 


+ Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p, 336, 
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where an individual must desire to render himself agree- 
able; to be active and adroit; to dance with a grace; to 
command the fiery steed ; to defend himself against a bru- 
tal enemy ; to preserve his life by dexterity, as by leaping, 
swimming, &c. Many of the wisest and most benevolent 
legislators have, therefore, instituted, in their academies 
and universities, proper methods of enabling youth, who 
devote themselves to study, to become expert in these im- 
portant exercises, 

In regard to the ancients, the rewards he followed a 
superiority at the Olympic games, kindled such an emula- 
tion and ardour in the several states of Greece, to excel in 
all the various exercises of which they consisted, that there 
was scarce a town of any note, boasting of Grecian extrac- ~ 
tion, in which there was not a gymnasium, or school of 
“exercise, maintained at the public expence, with a view of 
training up their youth, in a manner best suited, accord- 
ing to the conceptions of those times, to render them use- 
ful to their country. 

Indeed, besides the military aPhtioo. resulting iets 
gymnastic exercises, when kept within due bounds, and 
directed to the purposes for which they were originally 
intended, they were of service in other respects; for in- 
stance, they gave employment to those whose situation in 
life allowed them a considerable portion of vacant time, 
being exempted from any necessity to labour, in order to 
procure themselves the conveniences Gx life... Without 
some such employment, persons of that description are 
often dangerous to the peace and good order of a country. 
Those also who were addicted to gymnastic exercises, if 
they aimed at any great proficiency in those arts, were 
obliged to observe the strictest temperance and sobriety. 


Oui 
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arr Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
>) Multa tulit, fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit ; 
‘be . _ Abstinuit venere et. vino *. 


. On the whole, it can hardly be doubted that the sports 
‘and diyersons of a people may,be turned to the advantage 
_of the public; and that a wise and prudent government, 
‘may excite in the husbandman, the manufacturer, and the 
mechanic, as well as in the soldier and sailor, and persons 
in the higher ranks and professions of society, such an 
emulation, as may tend to promote agriculture and indus- 
try, to encourage trade, to improve the wisdom and know- 
Jedge of mankind, and to render a country happy in peace, 
_and victorious in war +. - 


6. Healthful Exercises. 


The exercises taken for the purposes of health are, either 
external, as, 1. Walking. 2. Riding. 3. Gestation. 4. 
Sailing ; and, 5. Bowling ;—or domestic, as, 1. Billiards. 
2. Shuttle-cock. 3. Dumb-bells. 4. The load exercise. 
5. Pensile beds. 6. Declaiming. 7. Friction. 8. Elec- 
‘tricity. 9. Galvanisrn. 


: External Healthful Exercises. 


1. Walking.—There is no exercise more natural to us, 
or in every respect more conducive to health, than walking. 


It 


* A youth, who hopes th’ Olmypic prize to gain, 
All arts must try, and ew’ry toil sustain ; 

Th’ extremes of heat, and cold, must often prove, 
And shun the weak’ning joys of wine and love. 


FRANCIS, 


} See West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games, p. 206. 
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It is the most perfect exercise in which the human body 
can be employed; for by it, every limb is put in motion, 
and the circulation of the blood is effectually carried on 
throughout the minutest veins, and arteries of the system *. 
This salutary and most excellent exercise is in the power 
of every body, and can be adapted, in degree and duration, 
to the various circumstances and wishes of each individual. 
Riding on horseback is certainly a most excellent exercise ; 
but it is not general to the whole body, nor can it be taken 
at all times, nor at any time, without an expence which is 
not suitable to every condition of life. Valetudinarians, 
therefore, who have given up the practice of walking, are 
much to be pitied, for hardly any other exercise can com~- 
pensate for the want thereof +. 


Walking 


* The following rules are recommended to the attention of those who 
are attached to this excellent species of exercise. 1. The most proper 
walk for health is, in a pure and dry air; in the summer season, either in 
the morning or evening, but by no means in the oppressive heat of the 
sun; in winter, the best period of the day is an hour or two before the 
sin begins to descend. Marshy damp fields should be avoided ; but hills, 
and elevated situations, ought to be preferred, not only on account of 
breathing purer air, but also because the body enjoys a variety of exercise 
in ascending and descending. During the heats of summer,a walk under 
the shades of woods or forests is, however, both healthful and agreeable. 
2. To read during a walk is an improper custom, highly detrimental to 
the eyes, and destroys almost all the good effects that can be derived from 
the exercise. 3. It is advisable, occasionally to change the place where 
you walk; for the same place, constantly gone over, may extite as many 
disagreeable, and unpleasant sensations, as the closet or the study. 4. We 
ought to accustom ourselves to a steady and regular, but not to a quick 
pace, 5. An agreeable companion contributes much to serenity of mind ; 
but unless the mode of walking is similar, as well as the taste and charac- 
ter congenial, it is better to walk alone, as either the one or the other of 
the two companions must be subjected to some constraint. Willich’s 
Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 447. 


+ To the delicate and invalid, carriage-exercise is preferable; horse- 
exercise to the more hardy; but foot-exercise is most convenient, for 
many reasons. For small is the proportion of mankind, who can afford 
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Walking is of two sorts, either on plain ground, or. 
where there are ascents. ‘The latter is in every respect 
greatly preferable, as by it the lungs are exercised, and the 
ascent and descent agitates the body with a useful variety, 
unless it be very weak. Celsus also contends, that a 
straight walk is better than a winding one *; but surely 
the latter is more amusing. Walking against a high wind 
is very severe exercise, and not to be recommended. 

“In many countries, and more especially in great cities, 

i , men 


to use either a carriage or a horse. Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, 
p: 62. Both the body and the mind are enlivened by walking ; and when 
carried to an extreme, it has often been found highly serviceable in ner- 
vous diseases. ‘Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 120. 

There is no public walk, in any part of Europe, better calculated for 
ad exercise of walking, than the Calton-hill, near Edinburgh. It is suf- 
ficiently high, to enjoy a pure air, without being, at the same time, too 
elevated. ‘The views from it are the most picturesque and varied ima- 
ginable, so that it is impossible ever to be tired of it. On the one hand, 
you seea flat plain, abounding with villas and gardens, and on the other 
side a lofty and craggy hill, without the least vestige of habitation, or any 
appearance of culture. There you see.an old city, with every mark of 
antiquity about it, and terminated by an ancient castle with its battle- 
ments; and, adjoining thereto, a new town rising, placed in a most hap- 
py situation, constructed in a regular manner, and adorned with buildings 
that would appear with advantage even at Rome or Athens. On the one 
hand you see an ancient palace, celebrated as the residence of a long train 
of royal possessors; and on the other hand, a strong and massy building, 
erected for the reception and the punishment of those who have trans- 
gressed the laws of their country, and been convicted of crimes. Look- 
ing to the interior, fertile plains are seen, bounded by lofty mountains ; 
whilst towards the coast, with islands picturesquely situated, a magni- 
ficient arm of the sea presents itself, full of vessels of every description, 
from the humble fishing-boat, which is scarcely visible at the distance, to 
the stately ship of the line, with all its flags and streamers. ‘There is no 
scene, in point of variety and magnificence, which, it is said, can be com- 
pared to it, except in the neighbourhood of the Turkish capital; but even 
there, though the city is larger and more splendid, yet in every other re- 
spect the prospect is inferior. For many years this walk has unfortunate- 
ly been much neglected. 


* See Grieve’s Celsus, Book I. Cap, 2. p, 25, 
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men have gone to so absurd a length, as to consider walk- 
ing to be indecorous. In Naples, in particular, it is less 
disgraceful to steal, than to go on foot; and whoever 
makes use of his own legs, says Brydone, is taken for a 
groom ft. Jy teats 

- The mode in which a person walks, is a matter of con- 
_siderable importance. Besides the advantage of walking 
gracefully, a person may be taught to walk with more ease, 
.and less personal fatigue, than would be the case, without 
‘some attention. A light, yet firm and manly step; an 
upright posture of the body, particularly in regard to the 
head, the breast, and the shoulders, yet devoid of stiffness ; 
an easy and natural movement of the arms, are what we 
should chiefly strive to attaint. This, however, depends 
much upon early and constant practice; and the lessons 
of the dancing-master may afterwards improve what has 
been naturally acquired by early habit. 

As, from various circumstances, persons in large towns, 
and engaged in sedentary occupations, cannot take all that 
exercise abroad, that may be necessary for their health ; 
they ought, as much as possible, to accustom themselves 
to be walking about, even in their own houses, instead of 
sitting so much at desks and tables, as is usually the case. 
This rule is peculiarly necessary to be attended to by lite- 
rary men; and though such practice does not make up for 
the want of exercise abroad, yet it is the best substitute 
for it. Wt 
It was an old rule, ¢ after dinner to sit a while, and after 
supper to walk a miley but that adage is not consistent with 


the hours kept in modern times. When supper, however, 
was 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, /p. 68. 


+ Ibid, p. 331. 
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was very early, those who resided in the country might 
have the advantage of walking two or three miles previous 
to their going to bed. It is said that such a walk, brought 
on a gentle breathing sweat, which was favourable to re- 
pose; and that next morning, they awaked with a clear 
head, and found a refreshment from their sleep, of which 
the indolent have no idea. 

The ancients, though much addicted to the foot-race, 
do not seem to have entered into the spirit of those long 
walks which are not unusual in modern times, and of 
which some extraordinary instances are recorded *. 

2. Riding.—No exercise has been more celebrated, as 
healthy in itself, and more especially, as useful to invalids, 
than viding on horseback; and in general, it may be laid 
down asarule, sanctioned by experience, § that riding is 

the 


* Perhaps, on the whole, the most extraordinary is that performed by 
one Glanville, a native of Shropshire, in 1806. He started at seven o’clock 
on a Friday morning, from the fourteenth milestone on the Bath road, to 
go to the eighty-fifth, and back to the fourteenth, a distance of one hun- 
dred and forty-two miles in thirty hours. He was backed for eighty 
guineas, and the odds were two to one against him. He went off at a 
brisk walk, and for two miles together he broke into a shuffling walk, at 
the rate of six miles an hour. His first stoppage was at Twyford, at 
which place he arrived, and took a bason of soup prepared for him, at 
five minutes past ten o'clock. He stopped about five minutes at this 
place, thirty-four miles from town, and refreshed again at Marlborough, 
and arrived at the eighty-fifth milestone at ten minutes past eight o’clock 
in the-evening. This half of his journey was performed at something 
less than five miles and a half an hour. ‘The pedestrian returned a few 
miles on his way back, and refreshed himself on a bed, between two 
blankets, for about an hour and a half, and arrived at Reading at a quar- 
ter past six o’clock on Saturday morning,—he had now twenty-five miles 
to perform in five hours and three quarters, and he appeared a good deal 
fatigued. After reclining in a chair for about twenty minutes, and drink- 
ing half a pint of mulled wine, he renewed his laborious task, and arriveel 
at his journey’s end, at a quarter before one o’clock, and won, with dif- 
ficulty, by a quarter of an hour; he was attended the whole of the way 
by two horsemen. 
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the best exercise for regaining health, and walking for retaining 
at | 

It was requisite, in former times, for a man of fashion, 
to understand the nature and properties of horses, and to 
ride well *; and it is still considered as an accomplish- 
ment, which every gentlemen ought to possess. . 

The advantages attending this exercise, as a salty 
for various disorders, will be afterwards explained. It 
certainly strengthens, in a most effectual manner, the 
stomach and intestines, and to the hypochondriac, it is an 
inestimable remedy +. It is less tiresome and laborious to 
the inferior limbs than walking, so that persons in a weak 
state of health can use it with less pain or difhculty); at 
the same time, it must be admitted, that the legs and feet 
are apt to get stiff and cold by riding, unless some ex- 
ercise on foot is afterwards taken. 

To those whose business does not permit them to de- 
vote much of their time to exercise, riding is certainly 
preferable, more especially in cities, as on horseback they 
are at once brought out into the fresh air, and the body is 
so thoroughly agitated, that it does not require to be so 
Jong continued as some other exercises, an hour, in gene- 
ral, being sufficient ft. 

The exercise of riding, was not so much recommended 
by the ancient physicians, because horses were not then 
so common as they now are; and because they had not 

then 


* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 31. 


+ The various changes of the air, through which we so quickly pass 
when riding on horseback, become as it were a new air bath, by which 
the fibres are strengthened ; and the various new scenes and objects we 


are constantly observing, tend to amuse the mind. Lynch’s Gtide to 
Health, p. 288. 


¢ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 456: 
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then the same conveniences for riding, that we have. - In 
those days they rode without stirrups, which must have 
been extremely inconvenient, and tiresome to weak per- 
sons, and hence, that exercise was then only calculated for 
healthy and strong men*. Even the modern Italians are 
so little addicted to horsemanship, that one of their pro~ 
verbs is, ‘ a gallopping horse is an open sepulchre +? 
. Riding the great horse, is principally to be learned in 
towns of considerable size, and is one of the best sorts of 
exercise, for health, to be met with in those places of ease 
and luxury. As far as it conduces to give a man a firm and 
_ graceful seat on horseback, and to make him able to teach 
his horse to stop, and turn.quickly, and to rest on his 
haunches, it is of use to a gentleman, both in peace and 
war, but this is an exercise, which ought not to be made a 
business of, nor does it deserve to take up more time than is 
necessary for health t. 

The following miscellaneous observations meding rid- 
ing, are submitted to the consideration of those who are at- 
tached to this useful exercise. 


1. Riding 


* Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 231. 


+ Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 234, They consider gallopping 
to be so desperate an achievement, that at their races, the horses have no 


riders, lest their tumbling off neoe destroy the pleasure of the entertain- 
ment. ) 


$ Locke’s Treatise on Education, § 198. To persons who are bad 
riders, the riding school cannot fail to be extremely useful ; for the regu- 
lar manner of training the horses there, their uniform and steady motion, 
the attention paid to the proper posture of the rider, by keeping his breast 
and abdomen erect, and the legs properly extended, are all circumstances 
very favourable to the convalescent patient. But, even here, it is the mo- 
derate kind of exercise only, that promotes real benefit, in a medical sense ; 


continued furious driving, and hard trotting, are always extremely dan- 
gerous to invalids, 
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1. Riding is certainly suitable to the healthy and the ac- 
tive, but it ought not to be much indulged in, until the bo- 
dily powers are more than half developed. If a youth is not 
remarkably strong and active, or has not horses of an infe- 
rior size at command, he ought not to be permitted to ride 
much before twelve years of age. 2. Every constitution 
cannot equally bear to ride, much less in the most rapid 
manner. It is the more necessary to be particular on this 
head, because rough exercise is the darling idol of the Eng- 
lish ; and youth, fired by examples from the Greek and 
Roman games, are apt to engage too far in manly sports, 
not promiscuously beneficial to all*. 3. Sanctorius says, 
that the amble is the most wholesome, and the trot the least 
so, of all the different riding paces. ‘This can only be the 
case, however, where the body is weak, for where the con- 
stitution is strong, the more forcibly the body is shaken, 
the better. 4. In violent exercises, particularly that of rid- 
ing on horseback, much advantage will be derived, from — 
supporting the bowels by a broad belt, the pressure of 
which must be regulated by circumstances +. 5. In severe 
weather, old people will find it necessary to ride under 
shelter, and at all times they ought to avoid damp and bleak 
places. 6. Riding is of use to those who are troubled with 
the gravel, at least in a slight degree, but it will not answer 
where there is a confirmed stone. 7. When the spirits are 
broken down by grief and mental disorders, and when all - 
the pompous train of internal medicines are of no avail, 
riding will give an alacrity to the spirits beyond wine it- 
self f. ‘s 

3. Gestation. 


acne ee eg ce ot Cy 


* Collingnon’s Inquiry into the Structure of the Human Body, p, 19. 
{+ Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 124, 
+ See the Best Method of Preserving Health, p. 143. 
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- 8. Gestation. —Conveyance in carriages is of various sorte, 
4s in a’coach or close carriage, in an open carriage, or in a 
sedan chair. These elegant pieces of luxury have become: 
so common, that the inhabitants of great towns seem to be 
in'some danger of losing the use of their limbs altogether, 
never stirring abroad but in one or other of these vehicles*. 
It is a fashion to consider it beneath any one to walk, who 
can afford to be carried, and many sacrifice their health; to 
show that they have a carriage, and to gratify their vanity; 
in ‘compliance with a ridiculous custom +. 

» Conveyance i ina carriage, is an useful exercise to inva- 
lids, or persons whovare on the decline, who cannot bear 
more violent motion; but the springs of the catriage ought 
not to be too nicely suspended; and at least one of the win- 
dows ought to be kept open, that the perspiration and 
breath of several persons, enclosed in so narrow a piece; 
may not too much vitiate the air t. 
oORiding in coaches, however, is certainly liable to’ some 
objections; it may lead, indeed, toa change of air; but, with 
regard to the body, the jolting of a coach, in many cases, 
heightens a distemper rather than alleviates it§.. That the 

Ss ce motion 


* * Lolling' in a carriage, unless one is too weak to bear any other mo- 
tion, -only serves to rob one of the benefit of a more effectual, and even 
more pleasant exercise of the limbs. Institutes of Elealth, pr22u 4! 


it} Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 77. 


fie ee But we abound in absurdity «nd inconsistency: Thus; though it is 
generally agreed, that taking the air isa good thing, yet what caution against 
air! what stopping of crevices! what wrapping up in warm clothes ! 
what shutting of doors and windows, even in the midst of simmer ! Maity 
London families go out once a-day to take the air, three or four persons 
in a coach, one perhaps sick; these go three or four miles, or as many 
turns in Hyde Park, with the pidiges both up, all breathing over and over 
again the same air they. brought out of town with them in the coach, with 
the least change possible, and rendered worse and worse every moment ; 
and this they call taking the air /—Dr Franklin’s Letter to Dr Percival. 
~ § This observation is confirmed by an observation of Struve, who 
states, 
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niotion is partial, with regard to the body, may be experi- 
enced by any person who has ridden for a day in a coach = 
the lower limbs being often affected with a temporary palsy, 
to such a degree, that a person staggers, after a long drive, 
and is unable to walk. Many persons have suffered severe- 
ly, by taking long journeys in mail coaches, and other car- 
riages. 

Using an open carriage is the most healthy fashion that 
has been introduced in modern times, and is, in some re- 
spects, next to riding 5 but in sultry weather it should not 
be too rapidly driven, for though it is pleasant, on account 
of the agreeable current of the air, yet it is. dangerous to’ 
persons subject to violent perspiration. ‘There is reason to 
believe, that, by the use of open carriages, people of yank 
will, in time, become much healthier, and more as than 
formerly. : | 

Driving carriages is certainly an active and feaiifiy exer= 
cise, but unless a person is taught young, he generally does 
it in a very awkward manner, and it rather requires more 
time, than can well be spared for the acquisition of such 
an accomplishment. 

In regard to exercise in sedan chairs, it is certainly cal- 
culated for the weak and delicate, and to those who are de- 
prived of the use of their limbs, but it cannot be of any ge- 
neral utility. 

4. Sailing.—Theré are few exercises wih ei ina fhari- 
time country, deserve more attention and inquiry than 
sailing, more especially as it furnishes so effectual a cure for 
various disorders*. It is of a compound nature, and on:that 


account, 


states, that he has seen the condition of consumptive patients rendered so 


much worse by gestation, that the fever was considerably increased there- 
by.—Struve’s Asthenology, sect. 483. 


* Sailing is a passive exercise, well suited to a state of disease, especial- 


ly 
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account, possesses advantages to which:no other exercise can 
lay claim. ‘The following may, in particular, be enumer- 


ated :/1. A person is carried very quickly, and blown about 
-by the winds, which are often adverse, by means of which, 


the pressure and action of the air is:much increased. 2.'This 


exercise, contrary td. every other one, which are only taken 
‘at intervals, is constant, for the ship is perpetually in motion, 
and the body is continually under its power: » 3: The volu- 
tory and tossing motion of the ship, isa great addition to 


the exercise, as:thereby one’ set or other of ‘the muscles, 
throughout the whole body, is constantly and alternately 
kept im action, in order to preserve the equilibrium. 4. One 


vis constantly breathing an air peculiarly salutary; and as 


the air suffers a constant undulatory motion, corresponding 


‘to the motion of the’sea, it renders the air we breathe pe- 


culiarly efficacious. »5. The sickness and vomiting, which 
often accompany sailing, is in the highest degree salutary. 
It cleanses the first passages of bad humours, which, if re- 
tained; might vitiate the chyle, and render the blood impure 
and disordered: It also restores the tone of the stomach, 
and of its appendages; and is a sure remedy in many dis- 
‘eases, which have their seat in, and depend-on, the distem- 
pered state of the alimentary tube. Its beneficial effects'on 
the stomach ate soon perceived by the appetite which it in 
general gives, and even the costiveness which it occasions. 
6. Sailing unites the advantages of qwalking, or the gentle 
and constant action of the muscles, with which that exer- 
cisetis accompanied; and of riding, or the continued suc- 

as IDOI NONE, ic | cussion 


ly where the stomach and Tungs are seid. It produces, at first, much 
sickness and nausea, and occasions the stomach and adjacent organs to be 
completely unloaded: bilious complaints, therefore, are removed by it ; 
and by i its producing an increased discharge by the skin, it is no less use- 
ful in consumption and spitting of blood, by thus lessening the determi- 
nation to the lungs.—Turnbull’s Megical Works, p. 12. 
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cussion which it occasions ; and furnishes the samd advar™ 
tage, of being carried about with considerable quickness 
through the air. 7.'Though accompanied with all: these 
advantages, yet it is not a severe exercise, nor is it attend- 
ed with lassitude or loss of spirits, as other exercises oftemt 
are : other exercises, indeed, cannot be undertaken by those 
who are weak and wasted, without great precautions; but 
sailing, though ef mighty energy, yet is safe); and except’ 
the sickness which it at first occasions, it is easily sustain- 
ed. ‘There is hardly any stage of a disease, m which the 
use of it ought to:be prohibited, if the frame of the body 

or mind is not too much broken, or some part corrupted 5 

even in this last case it is sometimes highly proper *. > © 
Sailing, however, is not without its disadvantages. « It is 
certainly of use to the weak, provided the motion of the 
vessel be steady and even, and the sea not rough, nor the 
wind too highs but to be tossed about im a‘stormy sea, 
affects the strongest constitution, if not accustomed to it, 
and occasions giddiness, vomiting, intolerable anxiety, 
fainting, and terror} and, on these accounts, cannot, in 

every case, be recommended. | y bas 
5. Bowling.—This exercise may be traced in Bieta as 
far back as the thirteenth century, but is probably of a more: . 
ancient date. Bowling-gteens are said to. have originated 
in. England, and were to be found in most country towns 
of any note ; indeed country mansions were formerly not 
weckoned complete without them t. It is an unfortunate 
|. -elreumstance 


—~ 


* Gilchrist on the Use of Sea Voyages in Medicine, p. 13—17. 
+ See the best Method of Preserving Health, p- 143. 


+ Strutt’s Plays and Pastimes, p. 199. In ;towns,, open greens for 
bowling being exceptionable, from the difficulty of excluding improper 
company, and from their being exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
covered bowling alleys were invented; but they were abolished, as pre 
‘Moting a pernicious spirit of gambling. — . 


* 


eh 
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sircumstance that this mode of exercise is so much given 
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‘Up, as it is beth healthy and amusing; and being taken in the 


Open air, was infinitely preferable to any domestic exercise. 


Oar ae ; it Domestic healthful Exercises, — 


. 1. Biliards—Domestic exercises ought only to be en- 
gaged in when the season is unfavourable; exercise in the 
ppen air being much more beneficial. At the same time, 
when the weather will not permit going abroad, they may 
be followed with some advantage, and are certainly to be 
preferred to mere idleness, or sitting from morning till night 
staring at the fire*. Of these, the game of billiards is in 
in-general a peculiar favourite. The invention of this game 
is attributed to the French. It is an elegant species of aw | 
musement, admits of great variety, and requires a great. 
deal of skill to be thoroughly master of it; it is also attend- 
ed with a moderate degree of exercise; but it deserves 
little to be encouraged on one account, that it is very apt 
to promote a gambling spirit among those who are addicted, 
to it. | 


2. The Shuttle-cock.—This is a sport of some standing, and, 
is represented in a manuscript as far back as the fourteenth 
century. It afterwards became a fashionable pastime a- 
mong grown persons in the reign of James I.¢ Ina medi- 
cal point of view, this exercise 1s peculiarly beneficial, to 
such invalids as have sufficient strength to undergo it; as 
by the various exertions of the muscles of the limbs, and 
of the trunk of the body, and the alternate compression and 


533 relaxation 


* Cheyne’s Essays on Health and Long Life, p. 95; and Purton on the 
‘Non-naturals,-p, 258. 


f¢ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 237. 
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relaxatton of the blood-vessels, and secretory organs, the 
circulation is promoted, the excretions, especially perspira- 
tion, are increased, the relaxed fibres strengthened, and the 

nervous system invigorated *. | 
8. Swing-Leads, or Dumb-Bells.—A quantity of lead is 
sometimes formed into a shape, by which it can be grasped 
by the hands, for the purpose of being swung about. Ar- 
ticles of that sort, are known under the name of sqwing-leads, 
or dumb-bells. They are mentioned as a mode of exercise, 
by an author who wrote in the time of Queen Elizabeth 5 
and a pastime, of nature somewhat similar, is recommend- 
ed, in one of the numbers of the Spectator, as excellent for 
epening the chest, exercising the limbs, and giving a man 
all the pleasure of boxing without the blows}. As com- 
monly used, dumb-bells are certainly a partial exercise ; but 
by frequent altering the posture of the body, and taking the 
exercise with open windows, it is found highly beneficial. 
4. The 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 409. However trifling this exercise 
may appear to some people, yet, with the exception that it is not per- 
formed in the open air, there is hardly any that ought to be accounted 
superior to it. It has this advantage, that it may be used at all times, 
and in any room eighteen feet long; the height is not material, because 
good players neven play high; and with a little practice, indifferent ones 
will be able to do the same. I have the more pleasure i in recommending 
this exercise, as it is so well calculated for women, who cannot, with pro- 
priety, at all times, use so much labour as is necessary to keep them 
healthy. With the advantages of its being a social diversion, it most 
agreeably exercises the whole human frame, by the various attitudes the 
players are ‘perpetually putting themselves i in; of course, it creates a 
graceful pliancy in the joints and muscles, daca the circulation of 
the blood, and propels, to the cutaneous pores, all the fluids prepared by 
nature to pass off by this easy and salutary way; it also promotes the 
concoctive powers; and, if used before dinner, will admit of a consider- 
able share of exertion, without any danger, if care is taken not to drink 
any thing cold at the time, or imprudently expese on jaa toa coins ait. 
Smith’s Letter to Dr Caltegans p- 64. 
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+ St ruth, s Sports and Pastimes, p. 60. 
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4, The Lead exercise.—The late Dr Adair has strongly re- 
commended what he calls ¢ the lead exercise.” It is per- 
formed in the following manner.—Procure two pieces of 
lead, from between half a pound to a pound weight each, 
according to the strength of the arms, either in the form 
of a bullet, or oblong, like a rolling-pin. Ifthe lead is un- | 
comfortably cold it may be covered with cloth. When 
used, the person is to stand upright, with his toes a little 


turned out; raise the leads nearly close to each other, op- 
posite to the pit of the stomach, bending the knees at the 
same time ; then thrust the arms down smartly, as. far as 
they will go without stooping, and straighten the knees at 
the same instant, and thus continue these opposite motions, 
alternately, and quickly, until the arms feel slightly fatigued, 
and repeat it three or four times a-day, especially before 
breakfast, dinner, and going to bed *. 

5. Suspended beds—The celebrated Asclepiades, by a 
number of new improvements in medicine, if he did not 
effectuate more cures than other physicians, at least kept 
up the hopes and spirits of his patients, and rendered their 
situation more comfortable. Among his other inventions, 
none was more approved of at the time than the /ecti pensiles, 
or suspended beds, by means of which, the patient might 
be moved to and fro, so as to give him some kind of exer- 

Ss CISC; 
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* See Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p: 64. The doctor has expati- 


"ated at great length on the advantages of this exercise ; and it seems to be 


rather an improvement on swing-leads or dumb-bells. Such domestic 
mean of exercise, always ready at hand, must be of service to those, who, 
from the pressure of business, cannot go abroad to take the necessary exer- 
cise out of doors; also to sedentary people, who will not take the trouble 
of dressing; and to valetudinarians, who can take a little, but not severe 
exercises. ‘This plan they can follow to any extent that they may find 
advisable, 
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cise * ; or, if it were necessary, her i 1 e rocked to sleep, 
These sorts of beds became so fashionable at that time, that 
they were made even of silver, and became a very import- 
ant article of the furniture of the luxurious, _ 

6. Exercising the voice.—Speaking is one of the most use- 
ful sorts of exercise. It is particularly salutary to the 
female sex, who are more confined at home then men+. 
Loud reading and speaking, are also of singular advantage 
to literary men, affording them good substitutes for other 
kinds of exercise, for which they seldom have sufficient lei- 
sure or opportunities. It is to this cause, that we may just- 
ly ascribe the longevity of many school-masters, and teachers 
in universities, who, notwithstanding their sedentary em- 
ployments, and the vitiated air they daily breathe in school- 
rooms, attain a long and healthy life. Speaking loud, how- 
ever, when carried to excess, is prejudicial; and to exer- 
cise the voice, or to speak very loud, immediately after a 
meal, is injurious to the lungs, as well as to the organs of 
digestion f. | . at 

As reading aloud, and declaiming, are of such impor- 
tance, (and perhaps, in some cases, they might prevent con- 
sumptio 1s) §, it is much to be regretted that we scarcely 


find 


* Grieve’s Celsus, Book Il. cap. 13, p. 88. 


+ Dr Andry observes, that singing, and speaking loud, are most health-. 
ful exercises ; and one reason why women require less bodily exercise than 
men, is, that they are often more loquacious.—See Mackenzie’s History 
of Health, p. 380, note, 


+ Reading aloud is strongly recommended by Celsus, more especially 
to those who have weak stomachs, Book I. cap. 2. and it cannot be too 
strongly enforced, that reading aloud, singing, and exercising the voice, 
contribute much to influence the state of the digestive organs, as well as- 

of the lungs ; and when other exercises cannot be used, they form an use- 
ful substitute—Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 123. 


§ It is certain that lond speaking without over-straining the voice, 


oO? 
will 


5 


ing enunciation ; } sieeed.” perhaps not one in a thousand. 
Stammering, lisping, speaking thick, pausing to take breath 


at improper places, inability of pronouncing certain letters,. 


drawling, singing, speaking in a key different from that 
which is natural to the speaker’s voice, &c. are all defects 
which are but too common, Owing to this, there are but 


few who can boast of a voice loud enough for a large ase 


sembly. 

The only remedy for these defects is, reading aloud, and 
‘declaiming, either in the heuse, or, what is much better, 
in the open air.’ It is by these means that the organs of 
speech are rendered more perfect, and the lungs strengthen- 
ed. ‘This is of material service to the health of even pri- 


vate individuals ; but it is absolutely essential for those — 


who have to deciaim in public, either in the ee at the 
bar, or in the senate-house *, 

_ Singing is another mode bf exercising ie voice, which, 
in moderation, may be attended with beneficial conse- 
_quences, or at least may be useful to that important organ 


~S 


the lungs; and is also to be recommended on account of © 


its enlivening effects upon the mind. ‘Those sedentary arp 
tificers or mechanics, therefore, who, from habit, almost 
always sing at their work, unintentionaily contribute much 
to the preservation of their health+. The ancient High- 
landers had songs, adapted for all the different sorts of la~ 

bour 


x 


will both strengthen it and the lungs. Many imagined that Master Betty, 
or the Young Roscius, as he was sometimes called, would have been thrown 
into a consumption by his theatrical exertions; whereas, on the contrary, 
his lungs were strengthened by it, and his health on the whole improved, 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 367. 


t Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 459. 
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bour they went through, as rowing, reaping, &c. which 
greatly diminished the fatigue of these exertions. It is to 
be regretted that these salutary customs are now falling in- 
to disuse. 

But though singing, in moderation, may be permitted, 
yet the exercise given to the lungs by wind-instruments, 
cannot possibly be recommended to young people, more 
especially if they have any consumptive tendency. The 
exertions which such instruments occasion, are too power- 
ful to be wholesome, and must hurry too much the circu- 
lation of the lungs. eee 

7. Friction. —There is no subject, to which it is more 
necessary to call the attention of every individual, desirous 
of preserving health, or attaining -longevity, than to the 
advantages of friction ; the importance of which is but little 
known in modern times, compared to what it ought to 
be. The ancients, on the other hand, placed such a high 
value upon it, both for the preservation of health, and the 
cure of disease, that a man hardly passed a day without it. 
Horse-dealers know well the advantages arising from fric- 
tion, for they never suffer a horse to stand in the stable for 
a few days, without dressing, rubbing, currying, &c. and 
surely the same exercise cannot but be highly serviceable 
to the human body *. How many are there, who keep a 
number of grooms, to curry their horses, who would add 
ten years to their own comfortable existence, if they would 
employ but one of them, to curry themselves with a flesh 
brush, night and morning ? 


In 


* Valangin on Diet, p. 917. Almost every body knows, what well 
currying will do to horses, in making them sleek and gay, lively and ac- 
tive; even so much, as to be worth half the feeding. ‘This it can no 
otherwise effectuate, than by assisting nature to throw off by perspiration, 
the reerements, or grossér parts of the juices, which stop the full and free 
circulation. Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p. 104, 
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In considering this most interesting branch of the pre- 


sent inquiry, I propose more particularly to direct the read- 
er 5 ‘attention to the following general heads: 1. To the 
various modes of applying friction. 2. To the time when 
it. should be applied. _ 3. To the advantages of using it. 
4. To the application be unction with i it $ and, 5. To some 
miscellaneous particulars. 

"ie ‘There are various modes of applying friction to the 
body, as, by the hand—with flannel or coarse linen—with 
a flesh-brush—with a sponge—and with aromatics, or em- 
brocations. — , : 

Friction with the hand, is called champuing in the East 
Indies. The daily use of it is there considered as indis- 
pensable. By this salutary expedient, they find that a per- 

son Teceives nearly as much benefit as from a tepid bath, 
In hot countries, where sufficient exercise cannot be taken 
in the open air, this sort of exercise cannot be too much 
recommended *. 

Instead of the naked hand, some employ a piece of coarse 
flannel, or linen, or flannel gloves, on the idea, that in this 
way the flesh is compressed more than with the flesh-brush, 

by 


* It is owing to the heat of the climate, that champuing, or friction, 
is so necessary in the East Indies. Dr Cadogan, therefore, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Gout, p. 88. (note), does not give a just representation of this 
mode of exercise. He says, that the Asiatics, understanding luxury much 
better than we do, and knowing that it is not to be had without some de- 
gree of delicate health, do just enough to keep them, in this languid, ef- 
feminate state, free from pain. Those who are rich among them, employ 
people called champuers, to rub, chafe, and pat them all over, at least twice 
a day, to move their blood, and keep their vessels free, without any la- 
bour or exertion of their own powers. ‘This daily practice, in hot coun- 
tries, where they live in the most slothful indolence, is not only necessary 
to them, but a great luxury. The Greeks and Romans too, when they 
become luxurious, fell into ‘habits’ of ‘this kind, and were strigilled, and 
eurried, and bathed, and oiled, almost every may 


‘by which, indeed, the surface if ind body i 1s Beare y 
affected. 

The flesh-brush, bhewraters I considers on the are to 
be by far the best mode of applying friction, unless where 
the assistance of aromatics or embrocations is necessary ; 
for it may be had of any sort of hardness, according to the 
nature of the case for which it is intended ; it moderately 
compresses the muscles, clears the skin effectually, and ex- 
cites a pleasing glow. 

In regard to the sponge, it is alone useful from its power 
of absorbing water, and consequently is calculated for cases 
where the application of cold water, in addition to mode- 
rate friction, is recommended. But by i immersing a a flesh- 
brush in water, the same effect may be obtained ; 5 and the 
advantages of the flesh-brush, and the warmth and circula- 
tion which it eccasions, may be obtained at the same time. 

As to aromatics, or embrocations, these are certainly 
‘best applied, by means. of coarse and warm woollen cloth 
or gloves, which may either be impregnated with the smoke 
of burning amber or mastic, (by the steam of which the 
relaxed parts of the body are strengthened), or with such 
embrocations, as may be recommended by medical men, 
according to the nature of each particular case. . 

2. In regard to the time when friction should be made 
use of, it must depend upon various circumstances; but in 
generai, it is best applied, either in the morning or at 
night. In the morning, there is a great deal of acrid mat- 
ter about the pores of the skin, sufliciently prepared to be 
perspired, and which waits for nothing but exercise to be 
thrown cut. In that case, friction in the morning must 
be of great use *. 

When 


* Burton on the Non-naturals, p- 280. Frictions in the morning are 
ef use, not only to promote perspiration, but to invigorate and harden 
the 
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When the stomach is disordered, ot incapable of* per= 
forming ‘its functions, rubbing the belly with a brush, of 
with flannel, is ‘of great use. ‘Friction, thus applied, for 
half an hour every morning, (and for the same space at 
night, if it’: should be ‘Mecessary);’ will invigorate the sto- 
mach, and organs therewith connected, more than mode- 
‘vate exercise for a whole day. But for obtaining such be- 
‘neficial effects, it must be performed on an empty stomach, 
or in bed, before we rise, gently and ‘steadily, i in a circular 
direction, and at least for’ five or ten minutes at a time. 
Some recommend} that the friction should be accompanied 
with ‘the. application of cold water, or washing the belly 
with it jt in the morning, by means of which, it is said, not 
only occasional peice “but habitual costiveness heat! 
berrémoved. PGE er DOC AT AGt SHS Rp gtONO, ML 

Friction is sls6 of great use ate night, as its effects: are 
favoured by the after retirement to bed, where a free hl 
os, of the parts is apt to ensue *. idee 

3. Frictions will certainly be found highly useful i in pro- 
moting the spnaiia and. activity of sane in atpeettt 


. : 
: Sunita OF tLe Fhe, Aba d 3% deas (XT ‘ any 


the bed, art Bihee parts, Pe the ‘ohne oe is erded of a Bcateds clergy- 
yman, that he preserved his health to a very advanced period of life, much 
owing to a custom of bathing his head in cold water, froma rivulet that 
ran below his garden; and this he practised in winter as well as summer, 
breaking the ice if necessary ; and persevered in it for about forty-five 
years. Code of Longevity, Vol. II. App. p. 58, 59, 60. For some time 
past, I have followed a similar plan, and found it extremely, beneficial. 
Every morning, I immerse a flesh-brush in a bason of water, and in this 
amanner bathe the head, The flesh-brush absorbs as much water as makes 
a plentiful, ablution, and the effect of the cold water, is much improved, 
iby the friction of the flesh-brush afterwards. ‘There is’ no practice so 
likely to be useful to those who are apt to catch cold, or are troubled with 
thead-achs;.and.if they, once begin it, they may, like the worthy clergy- 
man, be able to continue it for forty years. It is only calculated, how- 
ever, for those who wear wit or whose natural hair is very much ¢rops 
_ped indeed. Die, 0 


* Turnbull's Medical Works, p- 125 
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any obstructions to which they a lable and. above all, 
may be considered as an effectual remedy for the rickets, 
more especially if cold bathing be. used at the same time. 
In all diseases of the skin, it is highly serviceable; and 
many instances can be adduced, where, by the assiduous 
use of friction, the skin has been.totally, changed from a 
habitual, rough, scabrous, and. pimpled appearance, and has 
become smooth and.mellow, arse valee 2 general 
amelioration of health *. ae ee 

The advantages of friction to pees riersomés is ably de- 
scribed by Cadogan. | He observes, that when a person, is 
unable to. walk or. ride, at. all, he must, by degrees, be 
brought to do both, by means of friction. For that purpose, 
a handy active servant or two must be employed to rub him 
all over, as he lies in bed, with flannels, or flannel gloves, 
fumigated -with gums. and spices, which will contribute 
greatly to. brace. and strengthen his. nerves and fibres, and 
move his blood, without any fatigue, to himself. ‘This may 
take up from five to ten minutes at first. , If he is totally 
unable to help himself, this must ‘be repeated five or SIX 
times a day. He must endeavour, at the same time, gra- 
dually to.get strength_to walk and. ride, till he be able to 
walk two or three miles at a stretch, or to ride’ ten without 
being weary f. wpa, | 


Frictions 


* Buchan’s Practical Observations concerning Sea-bathing, Pp. 38. 


+ See Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 86. \This may seem but 
a trifling prescription to those who have never tried it sufficiently ; but ‘is 
of the utmost consequence, and its effects are amazing; especially to all 
those who are too weak to use any muscular motion themselves. A little 
friction may have little or no effect; but if long continued, and repeated 
often, with fumigated flannels, it will do more to’ recover health, and ~ 
support it afterwards, than most other things or methods. It promotes 
circulation and perspiration, opens the pores, forces the fine yessels, 
strains and purifies the blood,‘ and this without ‘the assistance of any in- 


ternal 


= oo 1 
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ih Frictions are “ae of great use in various other cas¢s, as 
in rheumatisms, paralytic affections, green-sickness; and 
above all, either in, emaciation, on the one hand, or cor- 
pulency on the other. ‘The ancients, it would appear, had 
the art of rendering fat people lean, and those that were 
too lean fleshy, partly by means of active exercises in gene- 
ral, but more especially by frictions *. Galen, in particu- 


lar, is said, in the space of a few days, to have restored the 


fiésh of many who had been emaciated, by means of fric- 
tion with fat substances. — It is reported, on respectable au- 
thority, that a child having one of his legs strong and lusty, 
and the other much emaciated, frequent friction with flan- 
nels, held in the fumes of myrrh and benjamin, rendered 


his emaciated leg as strong and lusty as the other +. . 


~ Lord Bacon, with his usual sagacity, has explained, hay 
fidions tend:'so.much to promote plumpness..,.He says, 
that the outward parts of the body, are thus heated and 


‘comforted, thence do more readily call forth nourishment 


to themselves t. | 

.. Fricton is peculiarly calculated for aged people, for those 
who have weak nerves, who lead a sedentary life, who are © 
subjected to a weakness in their joints, or who are threaten- 
ed with paralytic disorders. ‘They are thus enabled to sup- 


ga the want of exercise of other kinds, sininies their whole 


_ bodies, 


ternal stimulation. It is this that keeps-horses in tolerable.health, with 


very little exercise. 
* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 169. 


+ Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 280. Another child, about five 


_years of age, who could not stand, and whose back was so weak that it 
_was quite bent, by using friction all over his body, more especially on 


the back-bone, and mani) the assistance of cold bathing, was quite recovers 


ed. 


; See the Code of fohibetiyh; Vol. IV. p. 203, 
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bodies, more particularly their limbs, !are rubbed for half 
an hour, morning and evening, with a flesh-brush, flannel, 
or napkin, till the parts begin to grow red and warm. ~The 
friction should begin with the arms, hands, feet, legs, and 
thighs; and thence ought to proceed to the shoulders, back, 
and breast ; the head should be rubbed last of all: The 
effects of this practice, when used with care and constancy, 
is more than can be imagined; and though it. cannot be 
attended with all the advantages enjoyed by exercise in the 
open air, yet it is the best: sabilnate for more. active exers 
tions that can possibly be suggesteds Seals Yeh ION 

The use of the flesh-brush should never be ontivida aide 
ing a course of sea-bathing, especially if undertaken for the 
purpose of restoring lost health. ‘The glow which should 
succeed the cold immersion, must necessarily be consider- 
ably promoted by the active state of the cutaneous vessels, 
produced by daily and regular friction *, : 

4, Bacon strongly recommended, that the skin should be 
lightly anointed with oil, after friction, least the outward 
parts should become dry and juiceless by perspiration ; and, 
in vehement exercises, he recommends unction to be used, 
both in the beginning and at: the end, as was ranoterithy 
practised to champions. , : 

In regard to the external application ay: ait to ithe iinniie 
body, the best treatise that has hitherto appeared upon that 

__ subject, 


* See Buchan on Sea-bathing, p. 38. It is proper also to observe, 
that when there is any defect in perspiration, which may occasion colds, 
head-achs, and complaints in the stomach, &c. instead of attempting any 
evacuation by purgatives, the best mode is, to endeavour to increase the 
quantity of insensible perspiraticn by friction. Many swellings or tu- 
mours are thus reduced; and I question much, whether pimples ‘in the 
face might not be removed inthe same way. A stye in the’eye is remov- 
ed by rubbing it with a smooth bit ef gold; but it is the friction, and not. 
the gold that effects the cure, ’ 
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subject, 1s sieniteei by Mr William Hunter, a surgeon in 
the service of the East India Company; it is drawn up, 
indeed, with uncommon distinctness and ability, and with 
every appearance of deep research... The following are 
the general. results which he deduces from his inquiries, 
1. That the application of oils, and other unctuous sub- 
stances, to the skin, serves to guard the body against the 


inclemency of the weather, particularly cold and moisture. 
2. That it may prevent too profuse perspiration ‘in hot 
qweather, which is one cause ‘of debility ; and, 3: That, 
in ‘dropsical complaints, the application of oil is useful, 
‘more especially when joined to brisk, and long-continued 
‘friction. As it does net prevent the giving of proper me+ 
dicines by the mouth, atthe same time it may be’ consi+ 
dered, i in this disease, as a powerful auxiliary *, 


seth nave syte ti) Ge 


oe ‘See Hunter’s “Essay on the Diseases incident to Indian Seamen, one 
volume folio, printed at Calcutta, anno 1804, p. 158, App. NO. 14. Mr 
Hunter also takes notice of three other questions, regarding the use of 
oil; 1. Whether it is a protection from contagion. 2. Whether it is 
worthy of trial in the incipient stage ‘of plague; and, 3 » Whether nourish- 
ment may thus be conveyed. In regard to the re point, it is evident, 
from the preceding observations in the text, that. anointing, combined 
with friction, has a fattening tendency. ‘Another ingenious author, on 
the external application ‘of oil, remarks, that among the ancients the 
practice of anointing the surface of the body with odoriferous oil, was 
generally associated with the use of the bath. Lord Bacon, in his History 
of Life and Death, regrets the disuse of this custom, and thinks the revival of 
it would be conducive to the preservation of health, and the prolongation, 
of life, by preventing what he terms the predatory effects of the external 
air upon the spirits. By this expression, he probably means, regulating 
perspiration within due bounds. In what particular cases this practice 
would be found most salutary, the experience of modern times is perhaps 
not sufficient to decide. ‘The external use of oil has lately been affirmed 
to have cured the plague. From the copious sweats that follow its use in 
that disease, we may conclude, that it does not impede the cutaneous 
discharge. ‘Io swimmers, who are desirous of remaining Jong in the 
water, it may be of use, by lubricating the surface of the body, to en- 
able them to glide more swiftly through the liquid element. From vari- 
ous 
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5. The following miscellaneous observations, on the sub: 
ject of friction, remain to be taken notice of. 

Celsus, with some indignation, refutes the claims of 
Asclepiades; who pretended to be the inventor of friction. 
He certainly improved the practices connected with it, 
though its general advantages were comprized in a few 
words by Hippocrates, who said, ‘ that friction, if violent; 
hardens the body ; if gentle, softens it; if plentiful, it ex- 
tenuates; and, if moderate, increases its bulk *. 

One of the principal advantages of friction is, that it 
renders the use of flannel, in many cases, unnecessary. 
This I can assert upon my own experience. Having been 
very subject to sore throats, I was accustomed to wear 
flannel about my neck, hoping to prevent them by its 
-warmth: But I am convinced, that the mischief was ra- 
ther increased than diminished by that practice. The 
idea of trying the flesh-brush, originated from a perusal 
of the works of Celsus. It occurred to me in thé win- 
ter season, and even in the midst of snow; yet with the 
aid of the flesh-brush, I threw off the flannel coverings of 
the throat, without suffering in the least from the change, 
and have never since had any occasion for them; and 
for several years have never had any tendency to a sore 
throat, except once, when I had neglected the use of the 
flesh-brush for some time. If the weather is cold or 
damp, I think it right to use the. flesh-brush before I go 

; out; 


ous experiments, it is ascertained, that oil may be applied over the whole 
surface of the body, at all seasons of the year, without danger. It ap- 
pears to increase the general warmth of the system, and might probably 
be found useful in obviating the disagreeable effects of easterly winds on 
delicate constitutions, by preventing the too quick evaporation of moisture 
from the surface of the body. 


* See Grieve’s Celsus, Book I], Cap. 14, p: 88. 
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out, ed again when I return, to restore the nicauaiion 
By the same means, I have no doubt the use of flannel 
shirts and waistcoats may be rendered unnecessary * 

The flesh-brush, if used about the throat, i is of eee ser= 
vice in strengthening the organs about the tongue, and pre- 
venting hesitation in speaking. If also used behind the 
ear, I am convinced it will, in a: great measure, prevent 
deafness, the wax in the ear being apt to accumulate as 
age advances, owing to defective perspiration. The pro- 
per application of friction also to the gums, by brushes, 
which should be called gui, and not tooth brushes, I am 
persuaded would preserve the teeth, and prevent the tooth- 
ach +. In short, the advantages that Ue be derived from 
. friction, are inestimable. 

On the whole, it evidently appeats, that the practice of 
friction is not sufficiently understood or attended to in mo- 
dern times. It would certainly tend much, therefore, to 
the improvement of medicine, if all that is recorded upon 
this subject were collected, and. thoroughly digested, and. 
if experiments were afterwards tried, to ascertain the ef- 
fects of the different rules therein laid down f. 

Tt2 8. 


* Dr Buchan junior, in hid useful Treatise on Sea-bathing, p. 38, abe 
_ serves, that the occasional excitement of the cutaneous surface, by means 
of the flesh-brush, differs widely from the perpetual irritation of flannel. 
Besides, the use of friccion requires a temporary exposure of the body 
to the open air, which, while all danger of taking cold is prevented, by 
the increased exertion, accustoms the system to occasional changes of 
external temperature, the usefulness of which does not oes to be 
dwelt upon. 


_ +The less the teeth, and the more the gums are rubbed the better. 
The gum-brushes should be large. Soft ones may at first be used; but 
the harder are more effectual. ; ; 


¢ On the subject of friction, Strother’s Essay on Health} and Fuller’s 
Medicina Gymnastica, p. 197, may also be consulted, 
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8. Electricity.—This is a kind of passive exercise, whiclt 
exceeds every method hitherto known, for exciting the 
quickest and most powerful motion, in various parts of 
the body. When the electric force is applied with proper 
- caution and judgment, it may be of infinite service; and 
it is probable, that much may be done-with it, in the cure 
of disease ; in particular, that the extremes of relaxation 
and constriction, in animal fibres, may often be remedied. 
byte 

9. Galvanism—TVhe discovery of animal electricity, by 
the celebrated Galvani, has pointed out another mode of 
exercising the muscles of the body, which may yet be 
found of important advantage in the cure of disease ; 
but hitherto the expectations which were formed from it, 
have been disappointed. 


Sect. II. 
The advantages of Exercise, in preventing or curing Disease. 


Tue general uses of bodily labour and exercise, and the 
various sorts thereof, having been already explained, it 
may next be proper to consider the advantages of exercise, 
1. In preventing disease. 2. In curing disease, and re- 
storing health, without the assistance of medicine; and, 
3. In facilitating a cure when medicines are necessary. 


1. Ewercise prevents Disease. 


ft has been justly observed, that if only some of the 
_ many advantages resulting from exercise, were to be procur- 
ed by any one medicine, nothing in the world would be in 

more 
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‘more esteem, or more anxiously sought after; but that we 
are too apt to slight the advantages which are to be procur- 
ed. by other means than medicine, when they cannot be 
obtained without trouble *. Hence exercise is neglected, 
though, by attending to it, the greater part of those disor- . 
ders to which mankind in general fall a sacrifice, might 
ina great measure, be prevented. 

There was a time, we are told, when diseases were 
little, known, when age was the only infirmity, and death 
the sole physician. ‘That. could ‘only be the case, when 
men, 1. By labour or abundant exercise, promoted a re- 
gular and complete circulation of their blood. 2. By great 
exertion freed their bodies from impurities; and, 3. By 
constant exposure to the open air, were hardened against 
the changes of the seasons, and suffered no inconvenience 
from them. | 

By such means as these, we might consider ourselves 
' completely secured against three fourths of the usual cata- 
logue of diseases. | 

1. The necessity of labour or exercise, to promote the 
regular and complete circulation of the blood, is evident 
from this circumstance, that the strength of the heart and 
arteries alone, in a sedentary course of life, is by no means 
sufficient to keep up and perpetuate, with suflicient efh- 
cacy, that circulation throughout the smaller blood-vessels. 
The assistance and joint force of all the muscles of the 
body, acting at proper intervals, are essential for that pur- 
pose. Without this extraordinary occasional aid, which 
can only be effected by labour or exercise, the smaller ves- 
sels are, in process of time, closed up 3 whence number- 
less evils of the chronic kind, and every species of nervous 

| ila hat disorders, 


* See Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, Preface, 
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disorders, take their origin. Persons who have lived for 
any time without adequate labour or exercise, grow pale 
and emaciated ; or, if they have a good appetite, become 
bloated, corpulent, and loaded with ‘unwholesome fat; but, 
notwithstanding their apparent bulk, have much less blood 

in their veins than thinner people *. . j 
When such is the state of the body, it is iimpossible to 
expect relief from medicine. ‘The cordials, volatiles, bra- 
cers, strengtheners, given by common “practitioners, will 
keep up an increased circulation for a few hours ; but their 
‘action soon subsides, the stimulus ceases, and they must 
be repeated and re-repeated duying life. The circulation of 
the blood, indeed, can only be properly carried on, through the 
medium of exercise or labour. No art can ever come up to 
nature, in this most salutary of all her operations. ‘That 
sprightly vigour and alacrity of health, ‘which we feel and 
enjoy 


* Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 28.—The principal source of 
our well-being arises from the circulation of our fluids, especially the 
blood. A brisk circulation animates the whole man. Even the phleg- 
matic is exhilarated when any thing sets his blood in commotion; and 
when this takes place in an immoderate degree, the man is agitated even 
to delirium. ‘These effects are well known. Continued rest weakens the 
circulation, till at length the blood feebly creeps through its vessels; for 
the heart is not of itself sufficient to give it due motion: for this, muscular 
movement is likewise requisite. But rest of body relaxes the muscles, di- 
minishes the vital heat, checks perspiration, injures digestion, sickens the 
whole frame, and thus numberless diseases are introduced. There is not 
a single part of the human machine, which a sedentary mode of life does 
not debilitate, and the nervés more especially suffer by it. Generally 
speaking, says Ackerimann, a sedentary life is the source of all those dis- 
eases which physicians cail cachectic, the number of which is consider- 
able. Among them are green-sickness, jaundice, atrophy, worms, tit- 
ter, ohernushen of the natural excretions, dropsy, &c.; for these, exer- 
cise is the best remedy ; it strengthens the vessels, says Tissot, preserves 
the fluids in a healthy state, quickens the appetite, facilitates the excre- 
tions, invigorates the spirits, and excites pleasing sensations thiranghont 
the- whole system.—Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 69. 


- 
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#njoy in an active course of life, that zest in appetite, and 
refreshment after eating, which sated luxury seeks in vain 
from art, is owing whoily to new blood, made every day 
from fresh food, prepared and distributed by the joint ac- 
tion of all the parts of the body *. 

2. Not only must the blood be duly circulated, but it 
must be cleared from impurities; and that will be effected 
by labour or exercise, under a Coarse, and even an un- 
wholesome regimen. The culinary arts certainly were not 
of old cultivated so much in England as at present; but, 
on the whole, the old English were very intemperate livers. 
They ate great quantities of dried, salted, and fresh meat, 
not only for dinner and supper, but likewise at breakfast : 
they also drank amazing quantities of strong ale and stale 
beer, liquors fully as pernicious as wine of any sort 5 and - 
svhat must they not have suffered from such a mode of life, 
if they had secluded themselves, as much as we do, from 
the ambient air, and had neglected as much taking proper 
exercise? But there were then no carriages hung on easy 
springs, rolling on turnpike roads; no rooms covered with 
warm luxurious carpets +; and, in many cases, no sash 
windows to exclude the salutary air from entering. In 
those days, if a man or woman was obliged to go a little 
way, it was on foot; if to a greater distance, it was on 
horseback ; and in both cases there was abundant exercise 
taken in the open air. ‘The use of the bow and arrow, 
and the art of wielding the broad sword, and other violent 
and healthy exercises, were then necessary accomplish- 

Tt - ments 


* Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout, p. 34. 


+ The rooms, even of people of fashion, were then paved with brick, 
er stone, or marble, ‘ : 
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ments for every person that ranked asa gentleman. By | 
these airy and masculine exercises, the digestive powers were 
strengthened, and those acrid humours were dissipated by per- 
spiration, which, when retained in the blood, occasion the gout, 
and various other disorders * La 

3. There are no means pe which health can be more 
effectually secured, than by accustoming the body to be 
duly exercised in the open air, and exposed to. all the 
changes of the atmosphere. .As it is by means of the air 
which we breathe that life is supported, it is of great con- 
sequence that we should be, as much as possible, surround- 
ed by that element in a state of purity. he more we are 
abroad, therefore, the better for our health, and our com- 
fortable existence. But being without doors, without being 
in motion, does not answer half the purposes that we ought 
to.have in view ; as we ought not only to imbibe sou 
particles, but to expel noxious ones. 

The advantages, therefore, of air and exercise waited: 
cannot be too highly appreciated, ‘The inactive may be 
compared to rusty machines, which are soon corroded and 
destroyed 3 whereas, those who are active, though they 
must also ultimately perish, yet they are always bright and 
polished, and constantly fit to execute any purpose for which 
they were destined. 

It has been observed, that what are called Aver complaints, 
and other glandular obstructions, are much more frequent 
now than formerly. , This is altogether owing to inactivi- 
ty; and nething but exercise can preyent them, So long 
as the liver, the kidneys, and other glands of the body, du- 
ly perform their respective functions, health is seldom im- 
paired ; but when they fail, nothing can restore it. A- 

mongst 


———— 


* Smith’s Letter to Dr Cadogan, p. 65. 


al 


mongst’ those who take sufficient: exercise, glandular dis- 
eases are very little known; whereas the indolent and in- 
active are seldom'free fromthem *. 0) 09) ok ons 
Not only i 18 the necessity of exercise in general to be en- 
forced, but particular exercises’ are found to be admirably 
calculated for the prevention of particular diseases, with 
which individuals have a tendency to be afflicted. Indeed, 
there is no particular part of the body, that might not be 
strengthened and kept in due plight, by labour or exercise, 
rightly appropriated to the particular organ ; and many dis- 
eases may thus be nipped in the bud, which might other- 
wise e have ended fatally +. | 

In 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 77. These circumstances are thus 
accounted for by Dr Adair. Exercise, he observes, is of great use in giv- 
ing force and vigour to the glandular organs, which secret those humours 
so essential for the healthful state of the human body. ‘The humours se- 
creted in this way are, the bile by the liver, urine by the kidneys, the sa- 
~ liva and pancreatic juices, &c. ‘The glands themselves have a most in- 
‘tricate, and complicated structure, consisting of a number of vessels, coit- 
voluted or wound up together, through which the humours, passing in a 
slow circuitous manner, open at length in one or more cavities, where 
they deposit their fluid. In these cavities, this fluid rests or stagnates, 
for a longer or shorter time, and undergoes various surprising changes, in 
colour, consistence, smell, and other properties, not easily to be accounted 
for, and which certainly have not been satisfactorily explained, See Adair’s 
Natural History of the Human Body and Mind, p. 173. In regard to 
these secretions, Salzmann observes, that if the blood pervades the whole 
body when at rest, twelve times in an hour, but fifteen or sixteen times 
when in motion, it necessarily follows, that the quantity of secretion if 
the liver, spleen, brain, and other parts, where such fluids are generated, 
must be increased in proportion. Gymnastics for Youth, p. 158. 


+ Wallis’s Art of Preventing Diseases, p.162. See also Lynch’s Guide 
to Health, p. 238. The lungs are fortified by loud talking, and walking 
up an easy ascent. ‘The digestion and the nerves are strengthened, and 
most head-achs cured, by riding *; the stone and gravel eased, by riding 
in a coach over rough ground; rheumatic pains by playing at tennis, &c. 
till one sweat, and then going to. a warm bed, to promote perspiration ; 
feeble arms by playing at shuttlecock or tennis; weak hams. by foot-ball, 
and weak backs by ringing or pumping. Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p. 107. 


* This alone | would not prescribe to a patient of mine. 
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In regard to nervous complaints, nothing but exercise 
and open air can brace and strengthen the nerves, or pre-= 
vent the endless train of diseases, which proceed from a 
relaxed state of these organs. We seldom hear the active 
or laborious complain of nervous diseases : these are reserv- 
ed for the sons of ease and affluence *. ee : 

It is particularly to be observed, that the more luxurious- 
ly any individual lives, the more he requires exercise ; and 
that not only of the passive, or even of the active, but also 
the violent kind. It is impossible that he can otherwise 
preserve his health, and at the same time indulge in luxu- 
rious gratifications. ‘To persons in that description of life, 
the subject of exercise is of peculiar importance, and re- 
quires the most scrupulous attention. Indeed, the poor 
countryman has no just ground to complain of the extent 

f his labour, or the hardness of his fate; for he enjoys oh 
thousand times more real happiness than the inhabitant of 
the gilded palace, who rolls in luxury, and is courted in 
vain by every enticement to repose t. - ; 

The effect of want of bodily exercise upon the mind, is 
a circumstance well entitled to peculiar attention. A cos- 
tive habit, so often resulting therefrom, may, as Kotzebue 
observes, extinguish the divine flame of genius: and it can 
hardly be doubted, that if the body labours under ill health, 
it will be incapable to obey the mind in any thing that is 
great and noble. 

Corpus enim male si valeat, parere nequibit 
Preceptis animi, magna et prexclara jubentis }. 


If 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 77. 
+ Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 128. 


{ Marcell. Palign. lib. 10. See also Salzmann on Gymnastic Exercises, 
p- 71; and Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 21. 
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Tf any thing can rouse ah anxiety, in favour of regular 
exercise, and a due application thereof, it must be the ef- 
fect it had on two of the most celebrated characters of an- 
cient times, Cicero and Cesar, who, without the advantage 
of a close attention to exercise, would have perished, un- 
known, and disregarded. , 

Cicero is described by Plutarch, as being, at one period 
of his life, extremely lean and slender, and having such a 
weakness in his stomach, that he could eat but little, and 
that not till late in the evening. He travelled to Athens, 
however, for the recovery of his health, where his body was 
so strengthened by gymnastic exercises, as to become firm 
and robust; and his voice, which had been harsh, was 
thoroughly formed, and rendered sweet, full, and sono- 
rous *. 

In regard to Julius Czxsar, the same author informs us, 
that he was originally of a slender habit of body, had a soft 
and white skin, was troubled with pains in his head, and 
subject to epilepsy; but by continual marches, coarse diet, 
and frequent lodging in the fields, he struggled against 
these diseases ; and used war, and the exercises and hard- 
ships therewith connected, as the best medicine against 
these indispositions. 

With such examples before us, who would not be ani- 
mated to take that exercise, without which Cicero would 
never have triumphed at the bar, nor Cesar in the field of 
battle : and it is absurd to imagine, that a due attention to 
exercise, requires ‘oo much time, and is inconsistent with 
elevated situations, or literary fame. By whom were 
greater actions performed, or works more celebrated for 
mental 


x 


oe 


* See Plutarch’s Life of Cicera. 
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‘mental ability drawn up, than by the two distinguished 
characters above alluded to; and yet they were cut off at 
an earlier period than nature intended. | 


2. Exercise cures Disease, without the aid of Medicine. 


A celebrated poet, (Dryden), asserts, — 
‘The wise, for cure, on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend. 


It is impossible, however, to go quite so far in praise of 
exercise, though at the same time, there can be no doubt 
of its efficacy in several disorders; and Hoffman, in a spe- 
cial treatise, celebrates it as the best of medicine*, 

Tt has been justly observed, that a skilful and._ honest 
physician, applied to by a distressed patient, will often have 
an opportunity of telling him, ¢ your cure can only be found 
in exercise,” A ride, with the cheerful scenery of a new and 
beautiful country, will give you health, vigour, and viva- 
city, sound sleep, and a keen appetite; but no drugs can 
act upon your blood and juices, like the joint force of all 
the muscles of your body, acting and re-acting, as in a re- 
gular course of moderate exercise 3 nor can any of our 
draughts and potions, oxygenate your pulmonic blood, like 
the inspiration of the salutiferous air of the mountains +. 

There are many instances recorded in ancient authors, 
of the great eficacy of exercise in the cure of diseases. 
Plato tells us, that Heredicus was cured of the hypochondri- 
acal disease by exercise. Pausamias relates, that Hysmoneuns 
was telicved from great weakness of nerves, by addicting 


himself 


me i nc a 


* De Motu Corp. Opt. Med. 


+ Doctor Waterhoyse’s Lecture on Health... See Code of Longevity, 
Vol. IV. p. 547. 
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himself to the five olympic exercises, and thereby acquired. 
such a degree of vigour, as to obtain many prizes at the 
Olympic games; and Plutarch says, that Laomedon was 
so perfectly cured of an obstinate disease by exercise, as to 
excel in running * | 
_ ‘The ancients, boda were aida atiachedt, to what 
they called gymnastic medicine, of which, it is said, Herodi- 
cus was the inventor, who actually opposed a particular 
kind of exercise to each disease +. Others give the credit 
of this system to Hippocrates. 7 

In many branches of medicine, the ancients were certain~ 
ly inferior to the moderns ; but, they treated diseases with 
great success ; for they applied themselves, with extraordi- 
nary diligence, to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
symptoms of diseases ; and called in the aid of corporeal ex- 
ercises, by means of which, they mish what was want- 
ing in other remedies t. 

The particular diseases, in. the cure of which exercise 
has been found the most effectual, are, 1. The gout. 2. The 
consumption. 3. Nervous disorders. 4. The bilious colic. 
5.'The dropsy. 6. The palsy. 7. Mental disorders ; and, 
8. Other disorders. | 

1. The Gout.—Sydenham afhirms, that nothing so effec- 
tually prevents that indigestion of the humours, (which he 
considers to be the principal cause of the gout), and conse- 
quently strengthens so much the fluids and solids, as exer~ 
cise. But as there is more necessity for making a thorough 
change in the constitution in the gout, than i in any other 

RETORE 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 410. 


+ See Haller on the ancient authors who have written on health, Code 
of Longevity, Vol. Il.p. 170. Plato de Republica, Lib. II. p. 622, celebrates: 
also Ikhus of Tarentum, for his skill in gymnastic medicine. 


¢ Salzmann’s Gymaastics for Youth, p. 154. 
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chronic disease, so exercise, unless it be used daily, will do 
no service, and perhaps may do mischief, by causing a fit, 
if resorted to, after it has been abandoned for a considerable 
space of time. Indeed, if exercise be omitted; all the re- 
medies which have hitherto been discovered, will be of 
little avail. The exercise, however, should be moderate ; 

ecause excessive exercise in aged persons, who are chiefly 
subject to the gout, wastes the spirits too much, and, conse- 
quently, hurts the concoctive powers, which are strengthen- 
ed by a continued and gentle exercise. Sydenham consi- 
dered riding on horseback as the best sort of exercise ; 
“and indeed so effectual a remedy in the gout, and other 
chronic diseases, that if any person, he observes, were 
master of so effectual a remedy, and possessed, at the 
same time, the means of concealing it, he might easily 
raise a considerable fortune. If riding on horseback can- 
not be used, going frequently out in a carriage, he observes, 
will answer almost as well *. 

2. Consumption.—in most chronic diseases, but especially 
in consumption, riding on horseback has given relief, in 
a manner almost incredible ; and, indeed, is not only pro- 
per in slight indispositions, accompanied with a frequent 
cough and wasting, but, according to Sydenham, even in 
confirmed consumptions, wherein the looseness is succeed- 
ed by night sweats, which are the general forerunners of 
death, in those who perish by this disease. Hence, how-~ 
ever desperate a consumption may, or is esteemed to be, 
(two-thirds of such as die of chronic diseases, being de- 
stroyed thereby), yet, there is no question, that riding is 
as effectual a remedy in this disorder, as mercury in the 
lues venerea, OT the bark in intermittents; provided the pa- 

- tient 


* Swat’s Sydenham, p. 497. 
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tiént be careful to have his sheets well aired, and takes 
Sufficient Iong journeys*. Those, however, who have 
passed the prime of life, must continue the use of riding 
‘much longer than those who have not yet arrived at that 
age. Though riding on horseback does most service in 
‘consumptive cases, yet riding i in a coach also, does some- 
times produce surprising effects +. rare 
~ As the consumption is so fatal a disease in this ey? 
T have thought it necessary, in addition to the authority of 
the great Sydenham, to take notice of various instances, 
from other writers, in which exercise has been found ef- 

fectual in the cure of that disorder ¢. 
Nor is riding the only exercise, by which a consump- 
tion may either be i ee or cured. The following 


pws 


proof 


* Many modern physicians : are of opinion, that Sydenham has carried 
these doctrines too far. 


t See ean Sydenham, p- 445. It is remarked by Dr Swan, in & 
note, that riding on horseback, in the beginning of a distemper, and in 
young persens of a plethoric habit, sometimes proves detrimental, by oc- 
casioning frequent returns of a spitting of blood; or, where the lungs are 
considerably tainted, it will bring on a fatal inflammation; but in any 
hypochondriac consumption, or atrophy, moderate exercise, frequently re- 
peated, is highly proper. See also Hoff. Op. ‘Tom. Ill. p. 294. 


_. $¢ In addition to what Sydenham says, Fuller, in his Medicina Gymnas 
tica, has assigned various reasons in support of the doctrine, that riding 
on horseback, if taken in time, is an effectual remedy for a consumption ; 
and he quotes the instance of Dr Baynard, who, by constant riding in the 
open air, and more especially in the highest places, recovered from a con- 
sumption, when every body gave him over as lost. See Fuller’s Medicina 
Gymnastica, p. 116, &c. &c. where other instances are also quoted. ‘There 
is another instance mentioned, in * The best Method of preserving Health,’ 
p- 139. where a patient was cured by riding, after being brought so low, 
that no possibility of recovery could be expected, either from medicine 
or even exercise. In Dr Buchan’s Domestic Medicine also, p. 173. it is 
stated, that he knew many instances of consumptive patients, who had 
been sent froma populous town in England, (Sheffield), with orders se 
ride about, and to live on milk and vegetables, whe returned in a feyt 
months quite plump, and free from complaint. 


proof of the beneficial effects of another sort of exercise, I 
received from an Pasa friend, and its authenticity 
» may be relied. on. , Saphed ; ; 

A. gentleman, whose son) was acaiiiaa wii pains in. sige 
left side, and who'seemed to be threatened with a con- 
sumption, if it had not actually begun, thought that it 
might be owing to want of exercise, and prevailed on him 
to try the skipping rope. . At first, he could not j jump above 
twenty times at once, without being under the necessity 
of stopping, through the acutencss of the pain in his side; 
but by practice, he became at last able to. jump with ease, 
4000 times without stopping, and was. perfectly cured of 
all tendency to a-consumption.. He began) this exercise 
about twelve years of age, and continued it for about a 
twelvemonth, when it became no longer necessary, as his 
health was perfectly re-established, and he became strong 
and healthy *. . 

3. Nervous disorders. —Nothing can surpass the afbexey 
of exercise in nervous disorders. As the labouring classes 
of the community are seldom afflicted with them, it was 
natural to suppose that a resolute course of exercise would 
be an effectual remedy. Many have been. cured by per- 
‘severance in walking. ‘The following instance is’ known 
to the author, as a fact to be depended upon. » 

A gentleman who had long been afflicted with nervous 
complaints, for which he had _ taken in vain every remedy 
that had been prescribed to him, at last resolved to try the 
effects of a long journey on foot. ‘The weather was unfavour- 
able, but he was determined to persevere; and before he 
had travelled many days, his complaints were entirely re- 

moved, 


_ * Jt is proper to observe, that the feet became much broader than pre- 
bably otherwise they would have been, in consequence of this exercise, 
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moved. It is to be observed, that nervous coniplaints aré 
not inconsistent with strength of body. The mind, more 
_ than the body i is affected ; and even where the patient feels 

apparently fatigued, he ought to be roused to exertion, and 
he will find himself much stronger than he had any con- 
ception of. | “gah 

Riding Bedale. for some hours every day, is ano« 
ther excellent mode of strengthening and cheering the spi- 
tits, and removing these complaints. This kind of exercise 
most affects the lower belly, which is the seat of the excre- 
tory vessels ; hence there can hardly be any disorder, of 
natural weakness in those organs, which will not be re- 
lieved, by the frequent agitation of that part of the body 
on the same day. Nor can any person have the innate 
heat so much extinguished, as not to be roused afresh by 
this exercise : and if there be any preternatural substance, 
er vitiated juice, intimately lodged in any cavity of these 
parts, it cannot fail, by the use of that exercise in the open 
air, either to be reduced to such a state as is agreeable to 
nature, or entirely dissipated and expelled. By the blood 
being thus constantly agitated and mixed, it becomes pu- 
tified and improved. In reality, though this riding.does 
not agree so well with women, who lead so’ easy and se- 
dentary a life, that they may be injured by much motion, 
especially in the beginning, yet for men, nothing is more 
Proper, or sooner recovers their health *. 


Uu bee 


* Sydenham exemplifies these observations, by the case of a learned 
prelate, (Dr Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury), who having applied himself 
intensely to his studies for a long time, was at length seized with a hypo- 
chondriac disorder, which, by its long standing, depraved all the ferments 
of the body, and destroyed the digestions. -After having tried all sorts 
of medicines in vain, he was at last persuaded by Sydenham to try rid« 
ing on horseback, beginning with short journeys, as best suited the weak. 
condition to which he was reduced, but gradually lengthening them, as. 

he 
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4. The Bilious Colic.—Sydenham found no remédy so: ef 
fectual in this disorder, as riding on horseback, provided 
sufficient evacuations had been previously made, and the 
riding was persisted in for several days afterwards. ‘To 
prevent the return of the pains which accompany this dis- 
order, he recommends, that an opiate should be given, 
morning and evening. By riding on horseback, the mor- 
bific matter is brought to the habit of the body, and the 
blood, broken and divided by the continual motion, under- 
goes, as it were, a new depuration. ‘The bowels also, are 
greatly strengthened and refreshed by this mode of rousing 
the natural heat *, , 

5. The Dropsy.—There is a species of the a of the 
anasarcous kind, for which riding on horseback is an ef- 
fectual remedy. ‘The ancients, it would appear, relied 
much on exercise for the cure of this complaint; and it is 
a system, which ought more to be attended to in modetn 
times, than, I understand, is the case }. 

6. The Palsy.—A person threatened with the balers was 
ordered to take a journey to Bath for acure, In going 
down he thought he would try the effect of walking, hay- 
ing it always in his power to go into his carriage, when he 
was fatigued ; but he derived so much benefit from the ex- 

ercise, 


he gained strength, and not to mind either meat or drink, or the weather, 
but to take up with such accommodations as are to be‘met with upon the 
road, like a common trayeller. In short, he continued this method, till 
at length he rode twenty or thirty miles a day, and finding himself much 
mended in a few days, he was encouraged by this wonderful success, to 
continue this course for several months, in which space of time, he had 
rode many thousand miles; so that, at length, he was not only freed from 
his disorder, but became strong and brisk. Swan’s Sydefttham, p. 444. 


* Swan’s Sydenham, p. 191. 


+ This subject is very fully treated of in Puller’ s Medicina Gymnastcay 
p- 107. and 225. 
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7 eteise, | that he was cured of the disorder before he reached 


ai Bath */ At the same time, in ‘most cases of threatened 


“apoplexy, exercise cannot be recommended. 


% shpat Mental disorders.—The celebrated Hoffmann, cured 


= 


~~ idiotism by exercise 5 ." and, according’ to Descartes, the 
mind de ends so much on the constitution and state of the 
- bodily o y organs, ‘that if any means of i increasing Sagacity were 
sen, found, they must necessarily be sought for in the art 
aa ‘medicine accompanied by a due proportion of exercise: 
A well ‘framed, and well exercised body, is precisely what 
even and secures the proper performance of the men- 


ie functions ; and a healthy organization of the bodily 


powers, i is the best foundation for that noble endowment, 


known under the name of common sense, (however uncom- 


| mon i in fact it is), or a sound understanding +. 


8. Other disorders.—A number of cures in various other 


, disorders, have been performed by the exercise of sailing. 


wes respectable poyercian has collected several cases, in 
which this exercise has been of the highest service, not 
only i in the complaints already mentioned, but also in ner- 
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-* See Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p- 382. where there are other 


: facts regarding the cure of palsy by vigorous exercise. 


t See Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 180.—In a former part of 
this work, p. 78. (note), it was hinted, that genius was ofteh owing to dis- 
ease. ‘The same observation seems to have occurred to the celebrated 
Hoffman. He says, that he hopes, as a physician, he will be pardoned 


_ for observing, that wit, genius, inflamed imagination, and the like, aré far 


more frequent in modern times, than genuine natural sense, and rectitude of judg= 
ment. These splendid qualities of the present day, he thinks, ought to be 
considered, not as bursts of energy, but as serious symptoms of a diseased and 
unfortunate irritability of the mind; and he ventures to hope, that a. healthier 
tone of mind may be expected, from the continuance of a better and more 
natural treatment of the physical man. See Salzmann’s Gymnastics, 
p. 181. 
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Yous pains in the stomach, in vapourish languor and — 
in doubtful and difficult recovery, &c. * aks ¥ 

In regard to the choice of exercise for curing Sideie! 
it has been justly remarked, that there are many particulars. 
to be attended to, Every kind of exercise, and every de- 
gree of it, is not fit for every constitution ; far less in every 
distemper, or at all times. Which is the proper sort of 
exercise to be recommended, must depend upon particular 


circumstances of habit, age, constitution, or disease +. 
3 Pree 


pk 


3. Exercise facilitates a Cure, where medicine ts necessary. 


Exercise is well entitled, in various respects, to be con- 
sidered as a common aid to physic, to use a phrase which 
Asclepiades originally made use of. In fact, when the 
body is, by exercise, preserved in good health, and all the 
humours are wholesome, if it is attacked by disease, it is 
the more easily restored to health. Hence, it is well ob- 
served, that we ought undoubtedly to attribute the wonder- 
ful suceess of the ancient physicians, in curing diseases, 
with such indifferent materials as their pharmacy afforded, 
to the patient having his blood in general so pure, and his 
body so healthy, by an attention to exercise f. 

The same observation, is also, in some respects, appli- 
cable to the natives of this country. For instance, what a 

material 


® See Gilchrist on the Use of Sea Voyages in Medicine, p. 17, &c. 
+ Ibid. p. 12. 


} Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 67. A body duly exercised in the 
open air, if attacked by any toil or sickness, is not soon affected by it, or 
easily subdued, the inward parts being all sound, and in good condition, 

and the outward so well fortified against external attacks, as not easily to 
receive any injury from the attacks either of cold or heat. See Lucian’s 
Dialogue of Gymnastic Exercises, translated in West’s Dissertation, p. 171- 
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“material difference is there, in the form under which the 
gout ; feprars at this time, and fifty years ago. Formerly, 
_ the gout usually attacked the extremities, and so violently, 
that many persons could then write on the table, with the 
chalk stones on their fingers. But the disease seldom as- 
sumes that form at present. It is now more of a general 
complaint, and more frequently attacks the stomach and 
the head. To what is this alteration to be ascribed, if it 
is not to a change in our mode of living ? Persons afflicted 
with the gout, certainly lived longer at that time ; because 
they ate plainer, kept better hours, and took more exercise 
than we do. They decayed therefore like the oak, at the 
extremities; and as the disease did not attack a vital 
part, it seldom proved fatal till the body was fairly worn 
out *. | | ; 
_ Itis to be okey that exercise is to eval: what a 
bandage is to surgery, an assistance or medium, without 
which, many other prescriptions, though ever so excellent, 
will not succeed. ‘The virtue of some medicines is increas- 
ed by means of exercise; while, in others, exercise is 
only necessary to remove some inconvenience attending 
_their operation, which is often so great as to deter people 
from using them so liberally as they ought to dot. ‘Thus, 
medicines of a balsamic and chalybeate nature, are not 
likely to answer the purposes for which they were intend- 
_ed, unless they are accompanied with exercise ; and if ex- 
ercise is emitted in the case of gouty patients, all the 
Uns other 


* Iam indebted for these observations, to my intelligent friend and 
correspondent, the Reverend Dr George Gregory, who adds, that his mo- 
ther’s maternal grandfather, Mr Henry Brown, a member of the council 
at Liverpool, was able thus to write upon the table with his chalk stones. 


+ Foller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 58« 
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other remedies which have hitherto been discovered, will 
be of little avail *. " 
It is farther to be remarked, that ba means ie the i invi= 
gorating quality of exercise, the efficacy of medicine is in-_ 
creased, by extending its powers to every part of the SYS. 
tem, and at length promoting its discharge when it is no 
longer useful +. pial 
I shall conclude this part of the subject, with the arate 
of an elegant poet, which cannot be too strongly recom= 
mended to the attention of every individual, to whom ’ 
health is an object. 
‘ Toil, and be strong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone; 
‘The greener juices are by toil subdu’d, 


Mellow’d, and subtiliz’d; the vapid old — pe ip 
Expell’d, and all the rancour of the blood {.: 


Sec. IL. 
General Rules regarding Exercises 


Tue rules with regard to exercise, may be classed un- 
der the following general heads, 1. Time. 2. Place. 
3. Quantity. 4. Age. 5. Sickness; and, 6. Miscellane- 
ous remarks. 

1. Zime.—Authors differ considerably regarding the pro- 
per time for taking exercise. Some recommend early ia 
the morning, when the stomach is empty, and the body 


refreshed 


* See the Best Method of Preserving Health, p. 138. 
+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 410. 


¢ See Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Book MI, line 39, 
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refreshed with sleep; but many cannot bear to take exer- 
cise when fasting, and ee ently: that rule cannot be 
uniformly recommended. It is generally admitted, that. 
between breakfast. and dinner, when the weather is not too 
hot, is an excellent period for active exercises in the open 
air. It is certainly injudicious to take a great deal of ex- — 
‘ereise'immediately after so heavy a meal, as dinner usually. 
is in this country; at the same time, during the summer 
season, the dinner is usually earlier and lighter, and, con- 
sequently, at that period, persons may take exercise in the 
evening as wellas the morning *. It is well known, that 
violent exercise is more necessary in cold than in hot coun- 
tries, and is peculiarly essential during the winter season, 
for promoting perspiration, as the best defence against out- 
ward cold, and likewise for the better digestion of the 
gross and copious aliment we are apt to live upon at that 
period of the year+. Nothing, indeed, is more conducive 
to bodily health, than long walks in winter, when the air 
is pure and bracing, and the cold excites quickness of mo- 
tion. Nor has any of the seasons a more beneficial influ- 
ence on our health than winter. But this we counteract, 
by continually indulging in the heated air of our parlours, 
collecting materials for the diseases of the spring, which 
we then erroneously ascribe to that season of the year +. 
2. Place.—In all large and well regulated cities, there 
Uus : ought 


* Darwin justly observes, that in summer weak people cannot continue 
‘too long in the air, if it can be done without fatigue; and in winter they 
should go out several times in a day, for a few minutes, using the cold 
air like a cold bath, to invigorate and render them more hardy. Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia, Vol. IL. p. 692. : 


+ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 211. See also Strother on Health, p. 16. 


¢ Salzmann’s Gymmastics for Youth, p. 252, 
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ought to be particular play-grounds, or places for public 
exercise, where labourers, and people who work at parti- 
cular trades, might assemble at certain hours for recrea- 
tion, and amuse themselves with walking, or other health- 
ful exercises, in order to prevent those diseases which may 
arise from the particular posture required: in their busi- 
ness, if continued without remission, or any relaxation or 
change *. cys 

The general decay of those manly and sniatied exercises, 
which formerly were practised in the metropolis and its vi- 
cinity, has not arisen from any want of inclination in the 
people, but for the want of places for that. purpose +. 
Such as in times past had been allotted to them, are now 
covered with buildings, or shut up by enclosures, so that, 
if it were not for skittles, Dutch-pins, four corners, and 
the like pastimes, they would have no amusements for the 
exercise of the body. And these amusements are only to 
be met with in places belonging to common drinking- 
houses; for which reason, their play is seldom productive 
of much benefit, but more frequently becomes the prelude 
to drunkenness and debauchery. Honest Stow, in his sur- 
vey of London, laments the retrenchments of the grounds 
appropriated for martial pastimes, which had begun to take 
place even in his day tf. 

This is a point indeed of such infinite importance, that 
dt cannot be too strongly recommended to the attention of 


those 


* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 213. 


7 Near all great cities, there should be hyppodromes and ambulaerums for 
the benefit of air and exercise; which might be erected, either by sub- 
scription, or might, perhaps, be no unprofitable seurce of commercial 
speculation. : 


$ Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, Introduction, p. 46. : 
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those who, from their situation in life, have it most in 
their power, either to preserve those places of public ex- 
-ercise already in existence, or to establish new ones; nor 
should they be confined to the neighbourhood of great 
"towns, but they should also be extended to every village 
“in nthe. country, where a spirit for athletic exercises pret 
ikewise to be kept up and encouraged. — | 

$8. Quantity.—The doctrines which have been published 
“regarding the quantity of exercise to be taken, differ ma~ 
-terially, and indeed it must necessarily vary, according to 
a number of circumstances, as age, the season, the consti- 
tution, the object, &c. 
Cheyne observes, that the valetudinarian, and the stu- 
“dious, ought to have stated times for riding or walking, 
-and that in good air. ‘Three hours should at least be al- 
Jotted for riding, or two for walking, the one half before 
dinner, and the other half, in the summer season, before 
going to bed; the first to beget an appetite, and the second 
to help on digestion, and to promote sleep * 

It is a just observation, that exercise, at all seasons of 
the year, should be proportioned to the powers. For the 
weak, in general, it is better to take three short, than one 


dong walk. Not only is nothing gained by over-exertion, 
but subsequent rest does not recruit, and sleep cannot often 
be obtained +. 

It ought to be constantly inculcated to mothers and 
nursery-maids, that children at all delicate, should not be 
allowed to walk too long at atime. Short efforts, with 
intervening repose, should be the motto of the nursery. 


When 


* Essay on Health, p. 98, 
4 Manual of Health, p. 292. ; 
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"When the bones are in the least too soft, it is incredible 
how much mischief is done, by keeping the limbs much 
on the stretch. Even healthy children of two of three years 
of age, have become indisposed, by walking about a mile, 
without even being hurried. Their own, Sain are a 
best criterion *. ESPEN 
Exercise, we are told, ought to be comune only until 
we feel an agreeable lassitude, and a sensible degree of per- 
spiration. If it be carried farther, it weakens instead of 
strengthening the body ; and filling the lungs with heated 
blood, it may be productive of injurious consequences. If 
continued until a profuse perspiration, or a great wena 
takes place, it is very apt to be injurious. | 
Hence, however useful, and even necessary, enil 
is, it ought never to be carried to excess. It is well ~ 
known, that many labouring men, not only wear out their 
constitutions by hard work, (which they are peculiarly apt 
to do, when they work by the piece), but also incur dis-— 
eases, from which they never recover. Many a fair female 
also, has been cut off, by carrying to excess the amuse- 
ment of dancing, from the fatigue with which it 1s accom- 
panied +. 
Impressed with these ideas, the celebrated Darwin con- 
tends, that the necessity of much exercise has perhaps been 
more insisted upon by physicians, than nature seems to de- 
mand. Few animals exercise themselves so as to induce 
visible sweat, unless urged to it by mankind, by fear, or 
by hunger. And numbers of people in our market towns, 
af ladies, in particular, with small fortunes, live to old age, 
in 
rere 
* Manual of Health, p. 292. 


¢ Adair’s Essay on Dict and Regimen, p. 71, 
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in health, without any kind of exercise si body, or much 
activity of mind *. 7 

The disadvantages of excess of exercise, are thus sum- 

med up by an intelligent physician. It renders the circu- 
lation unequal and tumultuous, weakens the nervous sys- 
tem, and the springs of life ; exhausts muscular strength ; 
disturbs and lessens ‘insensible perspiration ; and, by pro- 
moting ‘sweat, (an unnatural and weakening evacuation), 
wastes the body, by discharging many of the nutritious 
parts of our solids and fluids +. : 

Let us now consider the other side of the question. 

‘It is an indispensable law of longevity, that one should 
exercise, at least, an hour every day, i in the open atr £: ; 

Those who can, ought to spend two or three hours a-day 
on horseback ; those who cannot Aa. should employ the 
same time in walking. 

) It is a good rule, to appropriate a considerable and fixed 
time daily, for being out in the open air, taking moderate 
exercise, in proportion to the constitution and time of life §. 
Exercise, it is said, should, at least once a-day, proceed to 
the borders of fatigue, and never pass them. 


On 


* Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. Il. p. 692. This doctrine is strongly ob- 
jected to by Dr Beddoes, notwithstanding the respect he entertains for the 
medical philosopher by whom it was brought forward. That many 
dowagers live long in provincial towns, he admits; but whether they live 
in health is the question. ‘These females, in general, live in a constant 
valetudinary state; dissolved by heat; pinched by cold; harassed by 

sleeplessness on going to bed; unrefreshed by their tardy morning 
nap; faint when empty; oppressed when full ; and, in the intermediate 
time, suffering under some of the other plagues of indigestion. Their 
nerves, also, commonly require drams, in the shape of drugs, to render 


oY? 
their existence tolerable.  Sce Beddoes’ Essay on Consumption, p. 126, 


f Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 402. 
¢ Hufeland on the Art of prolonging Life, Vol. U, p. 207, 
$ Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. App. p, 45. 


a 
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On the whole, in regard to quantity, 1am much inclin- 
ed to think, that excess of exercise is not so dangerous, as 
some physicians are apt to imagine. The judicious Celsus 

admits, that it need not be put an end to, until sweat is 
3 commencing, or at least that lassitude which does not 
amount to fatigue *. So far as my own experience goes, f 
am convinced, than even excess is occasionally of use. Im- 
pressed with opposite sentiments, 1 was formerly accus- 
tomed, to take only moderate exercise, sometimes. on horse- 
back, and sometimes on foot; walking perhaps. three or 
four miles, at a moderate pace, I thought would be sufh- . 
cient. But by way of experiment, I was accidentally led 
to take a walk of eight miles, on am ascent, and in cold 
weather, and to walk quickly, so as to throw myself into a 
violent perspiration. ‘The consequence was, a hearty ap- 
petite for dinner, and a pleasant and comfortable feel for 
several days after. Iam persuaded, that by active exercise, 
and the abundant perspiration thereby excited, the body 
gets nid of some morbific, and highly noxious matter, which 
renders the frame dull and sluggish, and that the body will 
become light and healthy when it is expelled. I would 
therefore strongly recommend it to all persons, who are not 
too far advanced in years, or not in a weakly state, at least 
once a month, to take a long ride or walk, and. they will 
find themselves much the better for it +.. | 
One 


See Grieve’s Celsus, Book I. cap. 2, p. 25. 


+ Iam glad to find these opinions corroborated, by the sentiments of 
my intelligent correspondent, the Reverend Doctor Gregory of Westham 
in Essex. The exercise of the mind, when carried to excess, he considers 
to be pernicious. ‘The exercise of the body, on the contrary, even in ex- 
cess, 2s wholescme. Over exertion of the body, it is true, may produce 
temporary illness; but frequently repeated bodily exercise, certainly, 
mere than any other cause, keeps off chronicat-complaints. He adds,—* [ 
am sometimes inclined to give a degree of credit, to the humoral patholo- 


sy 
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- One observation still remains to be made 0 on the subject 
pips aie 

Every body knows, that great fatigue may be induced 
by very little exercise, when it is of the active kind, and 
requiring strong muscular exertions ; whereas, much pas- 
Sive exercise, as sailing, travelling in easy carriages, &c. 
may occasion little fatigue. Persons, therefore, confound 
t e effects, and erroneously imagine, that they have taken 
a great deal of exercise, when they are extremely fatigued *. 
It is perhaps a — rule, that the lean should exercise ad 
ruborem, that i is, till the body and spirits are gently heat- 
ed, t that will help to fatten them; and the fat ad su- 
dorem, that i is, till they sweat; for that will help to melt | 
down _— of their fat, and, gic epeetidlen extenuate the 
mene seadiaal 

4, Age.—tIt cannot be doubted, that both the nature — 
a quantity of exercise, must vary according to the age of 
the individual ; and that the same rules are not applicable 
to the young, to those who are in a state of manhood, and 
to those who are advanced in life. 

In regard to youth, from early infancy, to the age of 
twenty, abundant exercise, without being too exhausting, 
‘is essential to promote the extension of the solids, and the 
growth of the body. Healthy children are hardly ever in- 
jured by being over-heated, unless they lie down upon the 
cold ground, or are cooled too quickly, or take any cold 

betes | liquid, 


gy> (which in my youth was scouted from the schools of medicine), and 
to imagine, that some morbid matter is thrown off by exercise. Or, is it 
that the organs are kept in proper play and tone by exertion, as we see, 
that particular muscles, used by certain artisans, are stronger and mare 
vigorous in consequence of it ?? 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. App. p. 9, 
+ Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 290. 
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liquid, when extremely hot. It is frequently advisable, to 
take off a part of their clothes before they begin to exercise; 
and to put them on again as soon as it is over. 

As to exercise in youth, it is necessary to distinguish the 
athletic from the feeble, and not to measure them by the 
same standard: the former may attempt all kinds and de- 
grees of gymnastic exercises without danger; the latter 
must proceed more cautiously with respect to both. Each 
sort of exercise should be tried gradually, and the effect 
observed, before they are much exercised in a new way. 
But if they are healthy and able, their ambition should be 
roused by the distribution of prizes among those who excel. 

The limbs of young people ought to be examined, and 
any particular part of the body feebler than the rest ought 
to be particularly exercised. For instance, the left hand 
and arm are commonly weaker than the right. ‘They 
should, therefore, be more frequently employed in lifting, 
_ carrying, pulling, supporting the weight of the body with 
the left, &c. till it becomes as strong as the other. 

Young people should never be set upon any thing be- 
yound their size, their ability, or their strength, as taking 
too long a step at once, &c. as such exertions often prove 
injurious *. 

Those who are in the vigour of life, require active exer- 
cises to support the powers of the constitution, and.to ward 
off chronic and other diseases; but, however essential ex- 
ercise is at that period of life, yet attention and prudence 
is still necessary, more especially if a person has not been. 
accustomed to much exercise in his younger days. He 
ought, in that event, to get into the habit of it gradually, 

and 
PAMPER AMMAN AMNNaN AN I 


* Salzmann’s Gymnastics for Youth, p. 424. 
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and not in too rapid a manner, otherwise his constitution 
_ myst suffer from it. 

In regard to exercise during old age, that requires more 
peitilar discussion; though, in general, it may be ob- 
_ served, that passive exercises are the best suited to that au 
and. feeble STAC i i, 

1 People i in years, require ‘only are moderate exercise 
| which does not occasion much fatigue, unless their habit 
os abdoads.: is too full, when, in order to diminish its bulk a 
— exercise may be brisker. Walking, on the whole, 

! _ agrees, best with them, unless they have been long accus- 

_tomed 1 to any other. In regard to riding, so many old peo- 
-_ ple have been killed by falls from horses, that it is neces- 

sary to pay particular attention to the kind of animal they 
tide. Perhaps mules would be the best. 

Old people ought to discontinue exercise, as soon as a 
nee alg in their face, when the muscles swell, and 
| they begin to grow tired and sweat; lest, by continuing 
exercise too long, they should not only dissipate their su- 
perfluous humours, but likewise the nutritious particles of 
their bodies *. : 
There is no rule more essential to those who are advanc- 


ie 


ed 3 in life, than never to give way to a remission of emerctse. 
By degrees the demand for exercise may shrink, in extreme 
old age, to little more than a bare quit-rent ; but that quit- 
rent must be paid, since life is held by the tenure. Who- 
ever examines the accounts handed down to us of the long- 
est livers, will generally find, that to the very last, they 
used some exercise, as walking a certain distance every 
_ day, &c. This is mentioned as something surprising in 
them, 


* Nurse’s Guide, with an Essay on Health, by an eminent physician, 
p. 111, 
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them, considering their great age; whereas, the truth is, that 
their living to such an age, without some such exercise, 
would have been the wonder. Exercise keeps off obstruc- 
tions, which are the principal sources of diseases, and ulti- 
mately of death. Motion then is the tenure of life, and 
old people, who humour or indulge an inclination to sloth 
and inactivity, (which is too apt to grow upon them on the 
least encouragement), act as unwisely as the poor traveller, 
who, bewildered in tractless snow, and surprised by a chill- 
ing frost, instead of resisting the temptation to sleep, suffers 
it to steal upon him, though he knows, that, by its fatal 
blandishment, he can never an to wake again, but must! 
inevitably perish *. 

There is no point to which old people ought more to at+ 
tend, than to exercise their lungs, for it is a decay in that 
organ, which frequently occasions their death. In extreme 
old age, death proceeds from the gradual cessation of cir« 
culation, and a due action of the lungs is indispensable for 
maintaining circulation in a proper state. It is a well 
known fact, that a great portion of elderly people drop 
away, merely from their lungs failing. The advanced age 
of schoolmasters, and other public speakers, of Prin the 
glassblower, &c. may perhaps be, in a great measure, attri- 
buted to the exercise given to their lungs. This opimion 
receives additional strength, from the circumstance, that 
the number of long-livers consists principally of those who 
have followed occupations which give much wholesome 
exercise to the lungs, as travelling people, gardeners, &c. 


From this idea of strengthening the lungs, a very respect- 
able 


* Institutes of Health, supposed to be written by Dr Clelland, p. 24. 
In confirmation of this, it may be observed, that dancingmasters, who Con- 
tinue to teach, live long; but if they retire from busiuess, they soon dies 
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able person has long been in the habit of daily, or oftener, 
pushing quickly up an ascent on foot; and he finds, if he 
emits it even for a few days, he does not accomplish it with 
half the ease as before. Even running quickly up a pair 
of stairs, may answer the same purpose. Some such plan, 
steadily pursued, may be worthy of imitation, as well as 
gardening with keenness, riding about in airy situations, &c. 
all which must contribute to strengthen the Teng) and to 
promote health and longevity *. 
+ On account of the importance of the lungs to the pre- 
servation of life, and the danger which old people are apt 
to fall into, of acquiring a habit of stooping, by which their 
lungs are injured. A less tendency to stoop, is the great 
advantage which short people have over the tall. ‘There is 
a remedy, however, in the power of the latter, if they 
choose to avail themselves of it. I have often thought, 
that it would, in some cases, be advisable for them to wear 
stays, for the purpose of keeping themselves erect, where 
any assistance is necessary for that purpose. If an old 
man has no hesitation to use a stick to keep himself from 
falling, why should he refuse adventitious aid, to preserve 
the erect posture of his body, his chest open, his lungs 
in good order, and, consequently, his health +. 3 
_ 5. Sickness —In acute distempers, notwithstanding the 
doctrines of Asclepiades to the contrary, rest is necessary ; 
but when sickly people get into a convalescent state, ex- 
ercise, under a proper system, is essential for their recovery. 
~ Sickly people are apt to be alarmed, at the pain and 
Xx trouble 


* See Code of Longevity, Vol. I. App. p. 44. 


+ Adair, in his Medical-Cautions, p. 396. takes notice af young men 
wearing stays. But that would certainly be, as above meationed, a fitter 
practice for old men, whose health is so much injured by voile Ia 
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trouble which often accompany their first attempts to take 
exercise, at least, to any extent. ‘They ought at first to 
desist, ds soon as they begin to find themselves fatigued. 
but every day they will bear it longer and longer; and the 
mote they follow it, the stronger they will become *. 

Convalescents experience such surprising relief from 
gentle exercise, and good air, that their friends and con- 
nexions ought to insist on the trial being made, disregard- 
ing all the objections to the contrary, which the languid 
state of their mind, and of their body may occasion. 

When the patient is exceedingly weak, a cotton hams 
maccoe or cot, ought to be slung in the bed-chamber, or 
any adjoining room, in the manner they are used in the 
West-India colonies, in, which they may be swung daily, 
to any degree they can bear. This would answer instead 
of the pensile, or suspended beds, so much recommended 
by the ancients. | 

When invalids return from their exercise, if they find 
themselves chilled by the cold air, instead of warming them- 
selves over the fire, they ought to sit down well-clothed, 
in a remote part of the room, until their feelings are gra- 
dually reconciled to the temperature of the air therein. By 
this precaution, all the hazard of rushing from one extreme 
to another, may be avoided, 
_ When an invalid is confined at home by bad weather, any 
active domestic exercise, like that of the shuttle-cock, ought 
to be performed several times a day, in a room ventilated 
by. an open sash, taking care to avoid the draught of air, 
‘This will be found a more salutary mode of warming the 
body, than by the heat of fires +. 

Not 


earn tars 
7 


* Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 281, 


+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 409. 
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» Not a)day should be allowed to pass, without a degree 
of exercise accommodated to the strength of each indivi- 
dual. F ew persons, more especially invalids, can long en- 
joy firm health, under a habit of indolence. It contributes 
to increase that languor of the animal, vital, and natural 
functions, which constitutes a very considerable part of 
every Misease. ">. et _ Indeed, indolence, like other vices, whey 
indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes agreeable. 
‘Hence many, who are fond of exercise, gradually lose all 
the relish for it, This is particularly the case with gouty 
and hypochondriac people, which renders their disease in a 
great measure incurable +. | 
The weak and valetudinary, the studious and contemp- 
dative, ought to make exercise a part of their religion, as it is 
among some of the eastern nations ; with whom pilgrim- 
ages, at stated times, are an indispensable duty, and where 

masebaiee trades are practised by men of all ranks + eee 6 
Those who cannot take a sufficient quantity of exercise, 
-are soon placed in an uncomfortable situation, and are liable 
‘to a number of disorders. Sleep i is beyond their reach ; and 
want of appetite, fatulency, anxiety, at one time obstruc- 
tions, at another looseness, and all the diversified symp- 
toms of nervous disorders, are their constant attendants. 
Wien of letters suffer much from these circumstances, and 
are often the most- unhealthy of human beings; whereas, 
if they followed a different plan, and united exercise to 
mental labour, their thoughts would be brighter, their 
works would do them more credit, and by living longer, 

they, would be able to do more §. $e 

Xi x.2 | 6. 


* Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 402, 
¢ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 80. 
} Cheyne’s Essay on Health, p. 98. 


§ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen. It is unfortsnate, that men 
of 
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6. Miscellaneous rules —Bodily exercise should be so 
managed, once a day, as to excite the natural heat (glow) ; 
-and before a meal. ‘The advantages resuiting from such, are 
thus described by Fuigentius: s* Exercise, (says he), con- 
tributes to the preservation of human life 5 it dissipates all 
superfluous humours of a plethoric habit; it invigorates 
our faculties ; it is a gain of time; the enemy of idleness, 
the duty of the young, and the delight of the aged. For 
exercise disengages, and expels through the pores, all su- 
perfluous humours; whilst the greatest injuries may ensue 
from a contrary conduct: hence the poet observes, “ ease 


is not to be acquired unless it be combined with toil. In- 


dolence is generally attended with dissolution *.” 


There 


of letters are so inattentive to their health. Even that temperance by 
which many of them are distinguished, is no effectual remedy against the 
-mischiefs of a sedentary life. ‘They should endeavour not to perform all 
their avocations ina sitting posture, but occasionally to relieve at once 
their body and mind, by standing or walking about the room. In sitting, 
also, they ought to vary their posture as much 4s possible, and to sit some- 
times on high stools or chairs, and sometimes on lower ones. A plan 
might be formed for the use of men of letters, by which their studies 
might be conducted in a manner less injurious to themselves than the 
are at present; but it would be extremely difficult to prevail upon them 
to alter any system they may have laid down for their own government. 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. App. p. 5. It is proper to observe, that 
the skin is not to be regarded merely as an organ of secretion, destined for 
drawing off superfluous moisture, or saline particles from the general mass 
of fluids, but as a surface of more active circulation, which solicits the 
blood to the very extremities of the vessels, and thus contributes ta sup- 
port and complete the circulation of the blood, and to nourish the parts 
within. The skin is connected, in 2 peculiar manner, with all the parts 
of the cellular substance, interposed betwixt the muscles, and involving 
the blocd-vessels. ‘The state of the skin indicates the condition of that 
cellular substance, whose office it is to conduct the blood-vessels to all 
parts, especially to the muscular flesh, and to nourish the parts; and 
while the circulation of the skin is lively and active, that of the involved 
parts can never flag. The condition of the bowels, and of the skin, are 
the first and mest natural points for the physician to attend to. It 1s by 

regulating 
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- There are a great variety of incidental observations, and 
of short miscellaneous precepts, with regard to exercise, 


which it may be proper to preserve, in a work intended as 


a foundation for the accumulation of human knowledge 
regarding so interesting a subject. Such a collection, will, 
at the same time, prove, that to carry through successfully 
such an attempt, will be attended with great difficulty. 

a 


$ z * 
General Rules as to Exercise. 


1. The effect of any exercise should be as general as 


possible, and not confined to any particular limb or part of 


the body ; those kinds of exercise, therefore, which give 
action to the greatest number of the bodily organs, as walk- 
ing, running, riding, &c. are to be preferred *. 2. Those 
who follow any profession, as smiths, weavers, &c. when 


they exercise their bodies, should pay particular attention 


to those parts which are usually most deprived of motion. 
8. Little benefit is to be expected from exercise, unless it 
be performed in a pure air; and hence it is, that many 
manufacturers and artificers, who perform all their labour 

Ax 8 under 


regulating these, that he regulates the pulse; by stimulating or soothing 
them, that he raises or depresses the vital actions. And it is matter of 
common observation, that in animals, a good skin is the criterion of health; 


‘and the dryness of the skin, the forming of scabs or eruptions upon it, and 


the clapping of the hair, (as it is called by those who have the care of 
flocks), are the first and surest signs of approaching disease. _ 


* The legs of a runner, the lungs of a singer, and the arms of a water- 
man, are generally stronger than others, because they have habitually used 
them for years: and the constant and plentiful influx of the blood and 
spirits into them, makes them more readily admit these supplies, so that 
the channels of both the vessels and muscles are become larger and more 
elastic, and consequently stronger. And that exercise, therefore, which 
is the most universal, will of course be the most preferable for making us 
strong. | Strother’s Essay on Sickness and Health, p. 231. 
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‘under cover, and are often exposed to unwholesome efflu- 
via, from the materials they work upon, are more unhealthy 
‘than almost any other class of men. 4. The higher and 
«the drier, and the more varied any air is, the more benefi- 
cial must be the exercise. 5. By exercise in the open air, 
the body becomes less sensible to its impressions, and hence 
various disorders may be prevented. 6. On commencing 

any exercise, begin with the more gentle, and then proceed 

to the more violent ; and as sudden transitions are always 

wrong, follow the same rule, when exercise is given up. 
7. In all exercises, attention must be paid, when it is prac- 

ticable, to the preserving a proper carriage, or holding the 
body erect, and also to such a position of all the parts of 
the body, that none may be exposed to injury. 8. Exer- 
‘cise is more necessary in cold countries than in hot; the 
perspiration in the latter, is violent enough without exer- 
cise, but never in the former. 9. A good appetite after 
exercise, is a proof that it has not been carried to any im- 
proper excess. 10. Persons ought not to be irregular or 
desultory 1 in the exercise that they take, flying from one 

extreme to another. Hence, sedentary people should com- 
mence the use of exercise with much caution, lest the sud- 
den stimulus given to the constitution, by violent exertions, 

should throw the whole frame into disorder. Moderate 

and steady exercise, pursued daily, is certainly more safe. 

11. After having taken exercise, we should not venture to 

expose ourselves to a current of air, or rest out of doors, 

in a cool, or exposed place, or lie down upon a green plot. 

A sudden change of temperature, by suppressing perspira- 

tion, may be extremely injurious. 12. After severe exer- 

cise, we run a great risk of catching cold, unless we take 

care to prevent it, by rubbing our bodies well with a dry 

cloth, and changing our linen, which should be previously 

well dried. .18. When persons are confined within doors, 

leading © 


[ear 0 


Teading a sedentary life, they will not compensate for the 
‘want of regular exercise, by a hard ride or walk once. a 
week; for the nerves of such people, being unaccustomed 
to bear such a degree of agitation, are over-strained and 
relaxed by it, and the circulation of the fluids, which is in 
general slow and languid, will »2 thrown into. disorder. 
14. Exercise should always be accompanied with a due 
attention | to temperance, otherwise, instead of a remedy, it 
will become an evil*. 15. Exercise should be repeated, 
as often as is necessary, to keep the body in a healthy state. 
16. It is not necessary to adhere strictly to any particular 
_kind of exercise. The best way is, to take them by turns, 
and to use that longest, which is most suitable to the 
strength and constitution. 17. It is a good rule, frequent- 
ly to vary,the exercise you take. The late earl of Pan- 
mure, took constant and vigorous exercise ; and was accus- 
tomed to ride and walk alternately, and found great benefit 
from that practice. Even after a violent ride on horse- 
back, walking for some minutes is beneficial. 18. As a 
proof of the advantage of a change of exercise, it is remark» 
ed by Lord Bacon, that it is requisite to long life, that the 
body should never abide long in one posture, but that every 
half hour at least, it should change - posture, saving on- 
ly in sleep +. 
We shall next proceed to state the rules regarding 
Xx 4 eXercise; 


* The opulent derive much less benefit from their diurnal exercise, be- 
cause they counteract its good effects by a luxurious idMBicence of that 
appetite which their exercise has excited, superadding thereby, the fever 
of digestion, to the fever of exercise. See Adair’s Medical’ Cautions, 
p. 406. Some sportsmen are more than ordinary abstemious on the days 
of hunting, and have experienced the benefit of living on those days, on 
the plainest food, and in moderate quantities. 


+ Code of Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 204. 
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exercise, as connected with food both solid and liquid. 
1. Muscular motion is most agreeable and healthful, when 
the stomach is neither too empty, nor too much distended. 
2. It is not advisable to take violent exercises immediately 
before a meal, as it may prevent the secretion of those gas- 
tric and other juices, which are necessary to promote di- 
gestion. 3. Nothing can be more injudicious than to sit 
down to a substantial dinner or supper, immediately after 
a fatiguing walk, or other violent exercise. When the 
blood is heated, and the body in a state of perspiration, de~ 
vouring quantities of solid food can never be wholesome. 
Every man, therefore, should rest for some time after ex- 
-ercise, before he sits down either to dinner or supper. 
4. Exercise is likewise hurtful, immediately after meals, as 
it obstructs digestion, by propelling those fluids to the sur- 
face of the body, which are designed for the stomach to 
promote the solution of the food, and thus suspends the 
process of digestion. 

In regard to liquids, it is an important rule,. carefully to 
avoid drinking cold liquors, either during, or after violent, 
or great exercise ; for the principal heat of the body being 
brought to the surface, the heat that is left in the inward 
parts, feels too sensibly the chill of any cold application, 
suddenly brought in contact with them. By drinking l- 
quids, blood-qwarm, they would quench their thirst better, 
and they would do no injury *. 


The 


* Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 290. Mackenzie’s Hist. of Health, 
p. 382. We ought not to quench the thirst we generally feel after exer- 
cise by cooling liquids. If we cannot wait till we are cool, some warm 
or tepid liquors may be taken; or, if likely to be faint, a mouthful of 
bread with a little salt, to gain time till the blood and the liquor to be 
drank have acquired a more equal temperature. When heated by exer- 


cise, diluents made too hot are highly improper. It is much better to. eat 
some. 
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_ The following rules regard clothing, and bathing * 

connected with exercise: 1. In taking exercise, much at- 
tention should be paid to the ease and freedom of dress, 

} particularly 


some solid meat, such as cold animal food and bread, by which the di- 
gestive organs may be exercised, and to drink after it some ale or beer, or 
wine and water; but never strong wines, or ardent spirits. Perhaps the 
most suitable of all substances, to mix with water as a cooling drink after 
exercise, is the pure or essential acid of tartar. This affords a cooling 
and refreshing beverage, without relaxing the bowels like lemonade.— 
Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 465. 


-* Asa proof of the benefit of warm-bathing in old age, I beg to refer 
to the subjoined excellent letter from the celebrated Dr Adam Ferguson. 


Extract of a letter from Dr Adam Ferguson, dated Hallyards, near Peebles, 2d 
rr January 1807. 


*¢ Why I took to warm-bathing I cannot give any precise account of; 
but so it was, that I borrowed a bathing-tub, and used it frequently: but 
mind that I was turned of fourscore, and had little else to do; and this, 
whether from age and infirmity, is required to excuse so much waste of 
time. Bathing is most natural, I take it, in climates where the people are 
made idle by extremes of heat and cold. I have often wondered how the 
Romans could afford so much time to it; but they were very idle, especi- 
ally under the emperors. I certainly had profited by it at Bath, about 
twenty or thirty years ago, and was inclined to ascribe the effect, more to 
the temperature, than to any particular quality of the water; but the 
speculative must have theory as well as experience on their side. I be- 
lieve that heat, no less than food, is an aliment of animal life; we take 
this aliment in respiration, and guard against the excessive want of it by 
clothing, shelter, fire, &c.; but there is nothing more effectual than warm- 
bathing. The body is placed at once in one general state of salutary 
temperature. It is prepared to bear cold, that is, to undergo expence, 
or waste of heat, with less inconvenience than otherwise. I have not 
found any particular precautions against those occasional checks to ani- 
mal life, which are called taéing cold, at all necessary on bathing-days, and 
I am certainly less subject to these accidents since I began bathing, than 
formerly, and have scarcely known them at all, except upon occasional 
intermissions, for days or weeks, of bathing. I go about freely after the 
_ bath, I have used it now above two years, and have no wonders to 
ascribe to it, further, than a possible retardation of what old age would 
otherwise have brought upon me. ‘The temperature I use is from 96 to 


97 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; and I remain in the water for about half 
an 


1 
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particularly of the neck and joints, that the circulation may 
not be confined to any one part, but be permitted to move 
on every where with freedom and ease. 4. If young men, 


-before they enter into any violent exercise, would wear a 


flannel waistcoat next their skin, they would escape many 
illnesses ; even a cotton vest is better than linen. 3. Af- 
ter violent exercise, the under-clothing should be shifted 
as soon as possible, and dry warm linen, cotton, or flan- 
nel, put on next the skin. 4, It is found very refresh- 
ing, after fatiguing exercise, to wash the feet in warm 
water, before going to bed. 5. Dr A. P. Buchan is of 
opinion, that immersion in warm water, would be the 
best mode of averting the injurious effects of a boxing- 

match. | Ranier | 
General rules regarding exercise have also been given, 
connected with the mind; in particular the followirig : 
Te 


an hour. Tuse it every day when there is no particular hindrance. 1 
owe the thoughts of it very much to Count Rumford, to whom the pub- 
lic is so much indebted for the application of science, to relieve the dis- 
tresses, and promote the accommodation of human life. I find it most 
convenient to bathe about the middle of the day, and I found it better 
then, than at bed-time, unless there be wanted a particular stimulus to 
perspiration, which is not my object. I know no difference of waters, 
whether sea or spring water. 1 know of no inconvenience attending it, 
but loss of time, which may be too precious to be so employed. ‘The 
aged and the frigid, however, will probably think it well employed. 

‘* As to regimen, I had a serious illness above twenty years ago, which 
the physicians imputed to repletion of blocd, and recommended restric- 
tion of diet.. I soon left off wine, and all fermented liquors; all butcher 
meat in the solid, or otherwise than in soup 3 and fared, as I best could, on 
vegetable food. I never felt any Janguor from the use of this diet; and 
have rather been more uniformly in what is called spirits, now up to the 
middle of my 84th year; and may live, for ought I know, longer than is 
of any consequence to the world or myself.” 

These valuable hints, from so respectable a character as Dr Ferguson, 
cannot fail to be highly acceptable. Such a life is well worth Be Ane 8 
as long as nature will admit of it. 
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4, - Serious thinking, when we are walking, or taking any 

“other exercise, very soon fatigues us; but if we give our- 

“selves” up to amusing thoughts, the exercise Is restorative. 

2. One should never read when walking ; if you must 

‘read when abroad, sit down. 3. Those exercises which 

give motion to the body, and at the same time, amuse the 

mind, such as bowls, tennis, &c. are particularly service- 

‘able. 4. When we take exercise for health, we should not 

“suffer any object seriously to occupy the mind; but should 
endeavour to employ ourselves with pleasing thoughts ; or to 
be amused with the conversation of agreeable or intelligent 
‘friends. 5. It is very desirable, to have a certain object or 
‘spot by which the exertion is to be bounded, as to call at 
the house of a friend, to see some delightful prospect, and 

the like *. 

Some, as an apology for indolence, contend, that when 
exercise becomes habitual, or is undertaken with reluc- 
tance, it ceases to’ be beneficial; but this is contrary to 
obseryation and experience: for those who take daily ex- 
‘ercise, never find their strength or appetite impaired there- 
by ; whereas those who, from a change of circumstances, 
hhave made a transition from labour to indolence, have em- 
bittered and shortened the remainder of life +. 

Lord Bacon confidently affirms, that frequent purges, 
and made even familiar to the body, are more available to 
long life, than exercises and sweats, by which, not only 
the humours and excrementitious vapours are exhaled 

and 


* A gentleman who lived at Hackney, near London, walked in every 
morning to set his watch with the clock at the Horse-guards. By having 


even that trifling object to accomplish, the exercise he took was doubly 
beneficial. 


+ Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 405, 
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and consumed, but together with them, the juices and 
good spirits, which are not so easily repaired; and he re- 
commends, for that purpose, purges, to be taken immediate- 
ly before meat, because they dry the body less, and least 
trouble the belly *. But the dangerous consequences of 
frequent purgation, have been already sufficiently explain- 
ed in the preceding chapter on digestion. 

There are three expedients to procure warmth in cold 
weather ; fuel, warm clothing, and exercise. Can there 
be any question which is to be preferred? Fuel is cer- 
tainly the worst, from the relaxing quality of fire acting 
upon the human body, and breaking, in some measure, 
its texture, as it does that of certain fruits placed to roast 
before it. A large fire also, is very injurious to the eyes. 
Warm clothing is not so bad, but still it is disagreeable 
carrying a load of clothes about one; and it does not pre- 
vent the body being often injured by the impressions of 
the atmosphere; whereas, if the body is hardened by ex- 
ercise, nothing affects it +. 

Exercise is also attended with other advantages. It pre- 
vents mischief, whilst its opposite, indelence, not only 
occasions disease, and thus renders man useless to society, 
but promotes all manner of vice. An idle man, must, in 
a greater or lesser degree, be vicious. The mind, if not 
engaged in some useful pursuit, is constantly in quest of 
ideal pleasures, or impressed with the apprehension of 
some imaginary evil. From these sources proceed most 
of the miseries of mankind. Man certainly was never in- 
tended to be idle. Inactivity frustrates the very design of 


his 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 217. 


+ Institutes of Health, p. 29. 
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‘his creation ; whereas an active life is the best guardian of 
virtue, and the greatest preservative of health *. 

‘Another advantage derived from exercise is, the occu- 
pation it furnishes, and the vacant time which it fills up. 
“What is the indolent to do with those hours which he 
“ought to employ i in exercise ? They must either be de- 
voted to total inactivity, or to unnecessary Soe ap- 
plication, (for unnecessary it must be, as there is time 
enough, during the rest cf the day, for study), or to vicious 
purposes. 


+ 


One great advantage of labour or exercise is, that it 
“makes the coarsest fare agreeable. When Dionysius the 
tyrant had tasted the black broth cf Lacedemon, he ex- 
claimed against it as miserable stuff; the cook replied,— 
'¢ it was no wonder, for the sauce was wanting. ‘ What 
sauce?” says Dionysius. The answer was,—* labour and 
exercise, in hunting, running, sweating ; hunger, and thirst ; 
these are the sauces we Lacedentwniaus use ute 


Conclusion. — 


I have thus brought to a conclusion the mass of matter 

I had collected on the subject of exercise. Various cir- 
cumstances have induced me to dwell upon it at greater 
Jength than I had originally intended. ‘The more I advan- 
“ced in the inquiry, the more important it seemed to be ; 
and of all the points connected with the preservation of 
health, it was the cne to which the least justice had hither- 
to been done by any individual author; consequently, 
from 


* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, p. 80. 


+ Cicero, 3 Tuscul. 
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* 


from the investigation thereof, the greater benefit might 
be expected. 

It was the more necessary to enlarge on the head of ex- 
ercise, as many physicians have paid infinitely less atten- 
tion to it, than such a subject merits. Of this there can- 
not be a stronger instance, than in the case of the cele- 
brated Darwin, who, in his Zoonomia, or laws of organic 
life, containing a catalogue of diseases, and the methods 
of cure, has only dedicated a few sentences to the investi- 
gation thereof *. 

To conclude, it seemed to me peculiarly essential to 
dwell on the advantages of exercise, and to explain all 
its various kinds; because, if persons could but be per- 
suaded of the benefits resulting from it in the cure of 


disease, when taken early, they would be more inclin~ 


ed to give it a fair trial, and, above all, to persevere in it. 
The moderns, however, have unfortunately, in a great 
measure, lost those favourable impressions, and high ideas 
of the utility of exercise, which the ancients so justly 
entertained. 


Result of the Inquries regarding Athletic Exercises, recently 
made by the Author of this Work. 


The celebrated Lord Bacon, in alluding to the Athletic 
Exercises of ancient and modern times, observes, that the 
practices are known, but the philosophy that concerneth 
them is not much inquired into. This he imagines may 
be the case, because the arts and practices therewith con~ 

| nected, 


* See Darwin’s Zoonemia, Vol. Il. p. €90, 
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‘ 
nected, are supposed to be obtained, either by an aptness 
of nature, which cannot be taught, or only by continual 
custom, which is easily prescribed ; but though he contends 
that these opinions are not true, yet he forbears to note any 
deficiencies. THe concludes with remarking, that the ex- 
cellency of those practices serveth, for the most part, ‘but 
for mercenary ostentation, yet in mediocrity they are for use*. 
- Before I knew that such doctrines were sanctioned by 
the authority of this great philosopher, I was led, in the 
course of the investigations I have been carrying on regard~ 

ing health and longevity, to make a very-extensive and par- 
ticular inquiry, into the nature and effects of athletic ex- 
ercises; also into the various arts and practices by which 
the frames of men, or other animals, could be strengthened, 
or even the opposite effect of wasting, could be produced. 

The information which I have been fortunate enough to 

collect, regarding these particulars, has been highly satis- 
factory ; and the reader will be enabled to estimate the 
importance thereof, from a perusal of the following obser- 
vations, | : 

The points to which I propose more particularly to al- 
lude, on the present occasion, are as follow: 1. The form 
of the individual fit for training. 2. The ‘proper age. 
3. The time required. 4. The medicines used. 5. The 
air necessary. 6. The liquid food. 7. The solid food, 
8. The exercise taken. _ 9. The quantity of sleey. 10. Mis. 
cellaneous articles. 11. The diseases which training may 
occasion. 12. Its effects upon the body. 13. Its effects 
upon the mind, 14. Whether the effects of training are 
permanent, 15. The means of wasting strength, and ihe 


* See Bacon’s Warks, Vol. Il. p.40, Also, Cade of Longevity, Vol. TV. 
p. 267. 
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effects thereof; and, lastly, Some observations on the uti- 
lity of such inquiries *. | | 

1. Form and size—A person trained to boxing, ought 
to be of a good size and weight; but in regard to running, 
the size is less material: It may vary from five to six feet 
high, beyond that is too large, nor is there an instance of 
a very big man being a first-rate runner. One of the most 
famous runners ever known, (West of Windsor), who, at 
the age of forty-four, ran thirty-one miles in four hours 
and a quarter, is only five feet four inches high. Long 
thighs and short legs are desirable for running +. Wrest- 
lers ought to be of a middle size, athletic, and, in particu- 
lar, full breasted and broad shouldered, that they may pos- 
sess both wind and strength. They should also have brawny 
legs and arms, and yet be clean limbed f. ) 

It is remarked, that a head proportionally small, betokens 

bodily strength, and a person so formed, is reckoned pe- 
culiarly fit for training §. 
2. Age.—Lighteen is the earliest age fit for training, and 
thence to forty, but seldom older ; though attention to diet 
and exercise, upon the same system, would doubtless be 
of use to persons beyond that time of life j. 

3. Itme required.—lt is supposed, that two months are 
sufficient to bring a man into good plight, either for boxing 
or running a match, provided he is previously in a tole- 
ribly good condition **, Sometimes a month will do for 


running 


* The whole communications on which this paper is founded, are 
printed in the Second Volume of the Code of Health, commencing at 
p- 82. of the Appendix, and terminating at p. 164. ‘There are also some 
additional observations, p. 281. In the following notes, the page of the 
volume will only be referred to. 


+ P. 93, t P. 168, 164. § P. 108. | P. 93. ** P, 93, 
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running * ; but at other times it will require three months, 
when the person is fleshy +. 

4, Meiicines—With a view of clearing the stomach, 
and getting rid of all superfluities, either of blood or any 
thing else, and also to promote good digestion afterwards, 
medicines are given when the training is commenced. They 
begin. with an emetic; and in about two days afterwards 
give them a dose of Glauber salts, from one to two ounces; 
and, missing about two days, another dose, and then a 
third. It is supposed, that one emetic, and three doses of . 
physic, will clear any man of all the noxious matter he 
may have had in his stomach and intestines}. In train- 
ing for running, only one dose of salts at the beginning is 
necessary; and if it is not found to answer, another dose, 
i a proper quantity, is administered §. ‘The celebrated 
trainer for running, John Smith, generally gave them an 
emetic also, after they had been in training with him for 
some time; and if they were of a plethoric habit, he re- 
quired them to lose eight ounces of bloed from the arm ]. 
The ancients, in order to empty the stomach, previous 
to their entering on the regimen peculiar to the athlete, 
seem to have preferred the use of emetics to that of pur- 
gatives. Stimulating glysters, also, were occasionally ad- 
ministered; and one or other of these modes of evacuating 
the stomach or intestines was practised, whenever the ap- 
petite appeared to flag**. In order to exercise the pa- 
tience of the ancient athletz, and to aecustom them to 
bear pain without flinching, they were occasionally flog- 
ged on the back, with the branches of a kind of rhodo- 
dendron, till the blood flowed plentifully. By diminish- 
Yy ing 


Se ee 


* P, 103. + P. 93. PP ioe: § P. 104. -& 106. 
\i Px 281. +P. 120. 
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ing the quantity of the circulating fluid, this ee kind of 
cupping, was also considered as salutary, in obviatin 
the ieee to plethora, to which they were bia 
liable * | 
It is proper also to observe, that the necessity of taking 
medicine, for those who are trained to the acquisition of 
athletic strength, 1 is not confined to man alone, but is a ge- 
neral rule. Thus, : race-horses are purged two or three times 
a-year, each consisting of three doses, preparatory to their 
getting into training exercise ; ; and when they use mild 
physic, it makes them afterwards thrifty and healthful +. 
Game-cocks also, are physicked, three or four days before 
fighting t; or fed on barieys which is reckoned a scoursng 
foods, Pe ear Topeka ee ee ee 
5. dir.—The necessity of pure air is uniformly insisted 
upon by all the trainers to athletic exercises. ‘The more 
they are in the open air, the firmer their flesh becomes ; ; 
and they soon learn never to mind the weather, only they 
must change their clothes if wet |. The morning air being 
cooler, is always preferred for taking exercise **.. Hence, 
rising early i in the a is considered to be indispen- 
sable ++.) © . 
Among the ancients, to be exercised ina pure salubri- 
“pus air was deemed of essential importance. The principal 
schools of the Roman athlete were accordingly éstablish- 
ed at Capua and Ravenna, places, the air ab: which was 
reckoned the most pure and healthy of any! in Italy. They 
carried on. their exercises in the open air, in all sorts of 
meh the changes of which soon ceased to affect 


them }{. 


Air 


YP. 121. + P. 142, “4P. 154, A P. 151. 
| P. oT, ** P, 101, HP. 97. if P. 121. 
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Air is also of infinite consequence to other animals. 
Horses under training, are exercised as much as possible 
in the open air; and in order to give game-cocks a good 
constitution, pure air is found to be essential *. 

The salutary influence of the atmosphere, likewise, is 
found to be the best means of promoting recovery from 
disease. When game-cocks are shut up in close penns, 
_they contract an infectious disease called the Roop; their 
head swells, and there is a fetid discharge from their eyes 
and nostrils. ‘There is no cure for this disease whilst they 
are confined in the penns; but if they are turned out to 
their walks, where they get air and exercise, most of them 
‘will recover +. | 

6. Liquid Food.—There is no circumstance that seems to 
be more essential, in training up persons to the acquisition 
of athletic strength, than 'to permit them te take only a 
small quantity of liquid food. ‘Those who are trained to 
boxing, must not exceed three English pints during the 
whole day, taken at breakfast and dinner, and a little after 
supper t. Those who are trained to running, are allowed 
as far as four pints, taken at different times in the course 
of the day §. The ancient athlete also, were allowed but 
a very small quantity of fluid. This dry diet, as it is term~ 
ed, seems to haye constituted an essential and important 
part of their regimen 4. “The ancient athlete likewise, 
were allowed to drink nothing but water, or some species 
of thick sweet wine; but in modern times, water alone is 
never given during training **. Good and old malt liquor, 


Yy2 which 


=P. LSS. + P. 283. 
$ P. 95. “ The less one drinks the better,” says Jackson, p. 101. 


§ P. 124. || P. 119. Sheep also thrive best, and live longer, ox 
a dry ditt. ** P. 101, 


which has not been bottled, is reckoned best. Sometimes 
it is taken with a toast in it*. Some people will have tea, 
but it is not recommended, nor is it strengthening ; and no 


liquor is given warm. Sometimes white wine and water 


is given for breakfast, to a person under training, who does 


not like malt liquor}. Ifa person trained, insists on hav- 
ing wine, from being accustomed to it,.red wine is prefer- 


red to white; and half a pint of wine is allowed after din- 
ner, but none after supper {. Spirits are never permitted, 


on any consideration whatever, not even with water. Milk 
1S never given, as it is apt to curdle upon the stomach, and 


has a fattening quality. Liquor is never given before meals, 


unless in cases of extreme thirst. The liquor should not be 


taken in great draughts, but by mouthfuls, which quenches the 
thirst better ) the great object required, . 


‘The reasons assigned | for these restrictions are, that too” 
much liquor i is apt to swell the belly, which is bad for the 


wind ; ; and much drinking promotes perspiration, which is 


extremely weakening, if not occasioned by exercise §. 


Drinking also encourages soft unhealthy flesh |j. 
With “physi warm gruch 1 is given to werk it off, after 


which, 


* P. 104. Jackson, the celebrated trainer, aflirms, ‘* If any person. ace 
customed to drink wine, would try malt liquor for a month, he would find 
himself much the better for ha p. 102. 


+ Pegs. t P. 95. 


§ See p. 95. and 96., where it is remarked, that if a person inelined to 
corpulency, instead of taking large draughts, and great quantitics of liquor, 
would be satisfied with three pints a day, he would imperceptibly lose 
two or three pounds of his weight, in the course of two months. 


| P. 101. Race-horses get drink twice a day only. Soft water 1s pre- 


ferred; and it is given cold, and. never hot, except during physic or ill- 
ness, p. 143. In training Ro waplnh aly the water is got of as soft a qua~ 


lity as ie ible, and a little toasted bread 1s put Lato it, to make it still 
ter, ‘p: Toe 


Roete 3] 


which, they-get a little broth, with.boiled mutton ; but the 
broth must be allowed to cool, in order to get off the fat, and 
_ then warmed up again: - _ Beef-tea, if used, must be manag- 
ed in the same way.; so. attentive are these trainers to the 
smallest: minutix of diet. . eh 

Ia, Solid Food. —This.i is a very extensive subject It may 
se discussed | under the following heads; ‘The kind of food, 
_ whether. animal or vegetable; the quantity allowed 5 the 
mode of dressing ; :the-times of eating; the condiments or 

seasoning permitted ; and, miscellaneous particulars. 

_ The diet of persons, when trained, is extremely simple, 
consisting only of animal food and stale bread *; T urnips, 
carrots, or other vegetables of that sort, are never given, 
being difficult to digest 5 nor potatoes, as they are watery. 
No fish whatever i is allowed, being also reckoned watery, 
and not to be compared with meat in point of nutriment. 
No butter nor cheese is given, on any account, cheese be 
ing accounted indigestible; nor eggs, excepting the yolk 
raw, in the morning, which is supposed to prevent bilious 
complaints. Veal+ and lamb are never, given. Some= 
times, for a change of diet, those who are trained to run 
ning, are allowed a fowl or rabbit, once a week; but it 
must be eaten with vinegar}. No porkii 18 given in modern 
times, being apt to purge some people. The legs of fowls, 
being very sinewy, are much approved of; but, on the 


Lanes whole; 


* Soft or new bread is never given, being of a spongy nature, and ex- 
panding in the stomach. Stale bread is wholesome, but probably biscuit 
or any hard toasted bread might be as good. Several people prefer biscuit, 
p- 101. ‘The ancients preferred bread made of the whole flour; and un- 
fermented bread was preferred to that prepared with leaven. A sea-far- 
ing man has been heard to observe, that he was always sensible of a dimi- 
nution of muscular strength, when he left off the use of biscuit, and ate 
common bread, p. 119% 


+ Ps 94. $ P. 104; 
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whole, beef and mutton are accounted the best kind of diet. 

Men will live longer on beef, without change *, than on 
any other kind of animal food ; and it is the most nourish- 

ing; but mutton is reckoned to be most easily digested. 

‘The meat must always be fresh, and never salted, as that 
would occasion thirst. Fat, being of a greasy nature, 

creates bile, and fouls the stomach; hence the lean of 
meat is preferred to the fat; but the lean of fat meat is 

the best f. 

No quantity of meat is fixed, as so much depends upon ~ 
the constitution and appetite. In general, they are allow- 
ed as much as they can eat}. Indeed the ancient athlete 
always ate to satiety, and were sometimes even forced to 
gorge themselves with food§. It is observed, that little 
men will eat as much as large men, and frequently more]. 

As to the mode of dressing the animal food they take, 
beef-steaks are reckoned very good, but they should be 
rather under done ; and, indeed, meat under done is, in ge- 
neral, given to those who. are put in a course of training. 
It is better to have the meat broiled, than roasted or boiled, 
by either of which, nutriment is lost**. Pyes and puddings 
are never given, nor any kind of pastry. As to hard dump- 
lings, people might as well take earthen ware into their 
stomach, they are so indigestible ++. 

Two 


* The celebrated trainer to wrestling, Sir Thomas Parkyns, greatly 
preferred beef-eaters to shecp-biters, as he ealled those who ate mutton, 
Pp: 163. M 


+ P. 94. and 95.; also, p. 104. In training, any tendency to fat is 
prevented as much as possible. Four game-cocks reduced to, or at their 
athletic weight, were killed, and found to be very full of blood, with large 
hearts, large muscles, and no fat, p. 158. 


$ P. 104; SYP! Dron ce | Ps 95. 
adie a) +t P; 95. 


: 
; 
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‘Two fall and substantial nieals are sivevisn in’ the day: 
They breakfast upon meat about eight o’clock, and dine at 
two. Suppers are not recommended ; but they may take 
a biscuit and a little cold. meat, about eight o’clock, two 
hours before they go to bed. It is reckoned much against 
a man’s wind to go to bed with a full stomach; and they, 
in general, take a walk after supper *. The first meal 
must be always digested before a second is given. In train- 
ing game-cocks, it ig.a constant rule, before they are fed a 
second time, to examine the crop, to seé that it is quite 
empty, and the food formerly taken; properly digésted +. 
Very little salt.is permitted; some vinegar, however, is 
allowed. with the food, as it prevents thirst, and is good to 
promote leanness t. In Yorkshire, the meat is steepedy 
also, in vinegar. The vinegar mustbe taken cold §. No 
spices or hot drugs are allowed, being found contrary to 
the athletic temperament ff. 

The following miscellaneous particulars occur regarding 
this part of the subject. It is observed by Jackson, the 
celebrated trainer, that the use of solid animal food, seems 
absolutely requisite to produce gteat bodily strength **. 
This doctrine seems to be confirmed; by the information 
which has been obtained regarding the comparative health 
and longevity of the Mahometans, and the Hindoos of India. 
The Mahometans; when they can afford it, use.a portion of . 
animal food with their rice, (either beef, mutton, or fowl), 
dressed with spices: ‘The Hindoos, onthe other hand, live 
chiefly‘on rice, mixed with pulse, and made savoury with 
butter and spices, The beverage of both is water. Yet 
the Hindoos, who being husbandmen,, mechanits, or sol- 

Vy dierss 


a 


* P; 94: + P. 94: { Pp. 106. 
§ P. 131, and 157, fl B: 154 #* P1033 
\ 
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diers, and who, consequently, should be healthy, are old at 
fifty, seldom arrive at the age of seventy, and are often 
carried off in five or six hours, during the monsoon season, 
by the cholera morbus, not having stamina enough to support the 
| evacuations attending that disease. Whereas the Mahometans 
live to a great age, sometimes to upwards of ninety*. 
It is proper here to observe, that the practice of the an- 
cients, and of the moderns, differs considerably in regard 
to diets. The food of the ancient athlete, originally con- 
sisted of dried figs, new cheese, and boiled grain+ 5 but 
animal food was afterwards introduced as a part of their 
regimen, and it was found to produce firmer flesh, and to 
give more real muscular strength than vegetable diet f.. 
Of meat, the ancient athlete were restricted to the use 
of pork, which, Galen asserts, contains more real nutriment 
than the flesh of any other animal used as food by man. 
Indeed he affirms, that if the athletz lived but for one day 
on any other species of meat, they found, that next day, 
their vigour was manifestly impaired. Modern trainers 
‘prefer beef or mutton 3 which, as food; have probably been 
brought to greater perfection. in modern, than in ancient 
times. "The ancient. athlete: also, | sometimes ate’ goat’s 
flesh, which was reckoned highly nutritious §. | 
8. Ewercise—Vrained men»always begin their exercise 
early in the morning : in:summer, at five, and in winter 
vat half past six, or as.soon as it is ight. ‘The great object 
“Of exercise-is, to produce perspiration sufhcient to take off 
the superfluities of \flesh and fat, to reduce the quantity of 
blood, and'to make it thinner and lighter, by which a per- 
son ‘gains wind and strength, and giddiness is prevented. 
Sufficient perspiration is usually produced by exercise, and 
no 


KeP, U's + PB. 127. { P. 118. & Pu. 
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fio sudorific drugs are given for that purpose *. ‘Those 
who are trained to boxing, get a run in the morning; but 
are not so violently sweated as those who are trained to 
the foot-race. ‘The latter take a run for three miles, twice 
a‘day; and the sweating process, which is intended to re- 
move the obesity, is increased by putting them between 
feather-beds, and the drinking of warm diluents. Every 
two days, they are thrice sweated in this way, well rubbed 
with ‘flannel, and kept within doors till cool+.: During 
the run, those who are trained to boxing are always in 
flannel; but they take their walking-exercise in their usual 
clothes. When they come home, they are generally laid 
down on a bed, and gradually rubbed dry, and clothed in 
that situation one limb after another}. After taking their 
regular exercise, they are employed in cricket and other 
active amusements. Quoits are reckoned a good exercise 
for them. In Broughton’s time, they were accustomed to 
have music and dancing. Ifa museular man, during his 
training, gets much thinner, his exercise must be reduced ; 
but if he gets fatter, or more muscular, it is a proof that it 
agrees with him §.. ise be | 
. Exercise, on the whole, seems to be the most essential 
branch of the athletic regimen. Game-cocks, when gain- 
ing strength, are shut up in close penns, and excluded 
from the air; but it is necessary to give them exercise, 
and for that purpose they are.taken out ¢o spar, their spurs » 
being covered, that they may not bruise or wound one 
another'|. In regard to horses, the exercise is still more. 
violent, as more depends upon it than is commonly imagin- 
ed **. It is a general rule, that perspiration, yrom exercise, 
never weakens ++. 


The 


* PL 96. + P. 104. + P. 97. § P. 102, 
| P. 97. HE POTSS, 44 P, 102, 
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The union, however, of vigorous exercise and pure airy 
is the great secret for the acquisition of strength. Diet; 
itself, seems to be but a secondary consideration, at least 
if one may judge from the great strength of the natives of 
the Sandwich islands, who were much superior in that 
respect, even to British seamen, though their food, both 
solid and liquid, is of the simplest nature. Indeed their 
muscular strength is attributed, by an intelligent-observer, 
to their not using stimulating food or drink, and thus be- 
ing in a manner in a perpetual state of training *, 

In regard to exercise, if followed up with perseverance 
and constancy, and not carried to excess, it may be graduals 
ly increased, even in old age, to what would be thought a 


wonderful degree; and, with its increase, the faculties, 


strengthen, and an approach to youth returns. 

9. Quantity of Sleep.—Persons trained to athletic exer- 
cises, ought to go to bed early, (about ten o’clock), and are 
allowed from six to eight hours sleep+. Indeed, eight 
hours sleep is in general reckoned necessary, though much 
depends upon habit. People who take a good deal of ex 


ercise must have rest t. The ancient athlete, were per- 


mitted to sleep as many hours as they chose; and great 
increase of vigour, as well as of bulk, was supposed to be 
derived, from long continued and sound repose §.. | 
10. Miscellaneous Articles.—In training to athletic ex+ 
ercises, cleanliness is particularly necessary ||. Bathing is 
of great use ; and, if there is an opportunity, bathing three 
times a-week in salt water is salutary. Fresh water is 
good, if salt cannot be had; but the shorter time a person 
remains in the water, the better. It is a useful practice, to 
prevent 


* Dr A.P. Buchan.—P. 149. f -P.76: +. P. 973 
§ P. 102. | -P. 153: 
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prevent colds, for men to bathe their feet in cold water 
every morning *. Fewterell, the boxer, also recommends 
washing the loins and arms with told water, and to use no 
soap on such occasions+. Keeping the feet perfectly dry at 
all times, is essentialt. If the legs are swelled by a long 
journey, when the person retires to rest, the feet should be 
raised higher than the head and body§. Young people 


‘may wear calico next the skin, but older people in general 


wear flannel |. Persons trained never sit down, after tak- 
ing exercise, without changing their clothes, for fear of 
rheumatism **. Those who are trained to athletic exer- 
cises, must abstain from excesses of every kind; or, in the 
words of a great classic, 


“¢ Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
“ Multa tulit, fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit; 
“ Abstinuit Venere et Baccho.” 
11. Diseases.—The only bad effect ae lied training, in 


modern times, is, that the body at first becomes a little fe- 


“verish ++; but, besides the various accidents to which the 


ancient athletse were necessarily exposed, in the course of 


their exercises and combats, they were liable to a rupture - 


of blood vessels in the lungs, to apoplexy, and to ER 
complaints tt. 
12. Effects on the Body.—The training to athletic’ exer- 


cises, has important effects upon various parts of the bo- 


dy, as the head, the stomach, the lungs, the skin, and the 
bones; and also tends materially to improve, and to pre- 
serve the shape of the body, and to promote its duration. 
In regard to the head, a man in the best ordinary health, 
when he strikes or receives a few blows, becomes giddy §f. 
This 
* P. 99. + P. 112. t P. 108. § P. 97. | P. 97. 
“© P10 =H PLOT, HE P1292, §§ PL 89 
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This giddiness issmuch owing to excess of blood, and to 
its thickness, by both of which the head is affected... But 
both these defects are cerrected in the course. of training, 
and giddiness 1s prevented *, a 
Its beneficial effects upon the stomach, is. aoimed by 
‘the appetite, which becomes much sharper. by training. 
Persons trained are generally costive ; because the food 
must not be of an opening quality; but as so much mat- 
ter goes off by perspiration, other evacuations cannot. be 
so abundant +. : ; 
The great object of , bate eee, isy.to iain the 
benefit of a free respiration, without which nothing great 
can be performed by man, or horse, or by any other ani- _ 
mal}. Free and powerful respiration is a certain sign of 
good health §, and is essential to a fresh colour of the face, 
to lively spirits, to cheerful feelings,.and to the healthy 


Training. always ap- 
pears to improve the state of the lungs, or to zmprove the 
wind, as itis said; that is to say, it enables a person to 
‘draw a larger inspiration, to hold his breath longer **, and 
to recover it sooner, after it is in a manner lost. A man is 
said to have a good wind, when his power of respiration, 
and continuing the active part of a boxing-match, lasts 
long ; and a bad wind, when he is soon disabled by the fa- 
tigue of personal exertion +}. ! 

. There is no part-of the body, on which training has 
greater influence, than upon the skin. Clearness of the 
skin, is the best proof of a man being in a good condition 5 
and the state of the skin, is the criterion by which ama- 
teurs judge of a person being fit for exercise. During a 
course 


* P96. . + P. 96, and 100. + P. 137. § P. 145. 
| P. 87. ** P. 103, ++ P. 113, 
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course of training, the skin always becomes clear, smooth, 
well-coloured, and elastic; the veins«are distinctly seen 


' through it*; and when the hand of a person in a high: 


R 


state of training is held up against a lighted candle, 
the’ light | appears to shine through it}. Even the skin of 
a fat man, when he becomes lean by training, does not hang 
loose about him, but becomes elastic and tight t. : 

‘The ancients ‘seem to have paid particular attention to. 
the state of the skin, and for that purpose made use of the 
warm bath and of friction ; but as they were accustomed 
to anoint the skin with unctuous matters, with a mixture 
of oil and wax, and even with dust, it was the more ne- 
cessary to take every means of removing § those impuri- 
ties ||. ; 

‘Training has a remarkable effect upon the bones, which 
get harder and tougher, and are less raids to be injured by 
blows or exercise **. 

By traiming, the shape is much improved ; the belly, in 
particular, is reduced, which is absolutely necessary for a 
more free respiration ++. his is particularly the case with 
horses, whose bellies, swollen with coarse indigestible food, 
eaten im great profusion, is drawn into half its size in the 
course of training {{. ‘The chest also is made more open ; 
and it 1s a certain facts that persons who are regularly and 


constantly 


* P. 96, and'103. + P12. t P. 97. 


§ It is observed by Dr A. P. Buchan, that it is more necessary to at- 
tend to the skin, as those whose perspiration is free and copious, enjoy a 
remarkable exemption from pulmonary complaints; whereas a languid 
and inert condition of the skin, is necessarily attended with a diminution 
of cutaneous perspiration, to make up for which, a larger share may en- 
deavour to escape by the lungs, and, this increased effort, may well be 
supposed to lay the foundation of disease, p. 128. 

| Poiig, #* P97. 
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constantly exercised, as fencing-masters, &c. retain their 
appearance, carriage, and shape, to the last; whichis much 
in favour, not only of their health, but of their longevity *. 

One singular effect of increasing strength is, that elec- 
tricity has a much greater effect upon muscular and healthy 
men, than upon others, and more so than even upon chil- 
dren ; the same quantity of electrical matter giving them a 
greater shock, probably owing to the greater resistance +. 

By these processes, the nature of the human frame is 
totally changed; and in the space of two or three months, 
the form, the character, and the powers of the body are 
completely changed, from gross to lean, from weakness to 
vigorous health, and from a breathless and bloated carcase, 
to one active and untiring {; and thus the very same in- 
dividual, who but a few months before became giddy and 
breathless on the least exertion, has his health not only 
improved, but is enabled to run thirty miles, with the 
fleetness of a greyhound; or, in a shortness of time hardly 
to be credited, to walk above a hundred ; or, varying the 
object in view, to excel in wrestling, or to challenge a pro- 
fessed boxer §. 

13. Effects on the Mind.—The effects of training upon 


the mind are also of the highest importance. ‘The sto- 


mach being cleansed, the digestion rendered better, the 
blood ameliorated, and every animal function improved, the 
consequences are, that the attention becomes more ready, 
the preceptions more acute, and the mental faculties not 
only brighter and more elevated ||, but are preserved longer 

in 


‘ 


* P. 103. + P. 99, 

¢ P. 92. According to the technical phrase, he becomes light and 
corky, P 

§ Such are the effects of training, that the best cock, when undieted, 
is unable to encounter the worst that is dieted, p. 155. Poet, : 
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in old age *, The mind also becomes more courageous 3 


corporeal sufferings are borne with patience, a command 
of temper, and a presence of mind are also acquired, and 


preserved undisturbed, amidst pain and danger t. 


14. Whether the effects are permanent.—How far such 
effects are permanent, is a point that is much disputed ft. 


The temporary excitement of great strength, for a parti- 


cular purpose, is certainly not calculated for permanency §; 
but the state of health, after training, is always good, and 
not subject to complaints ; and the acquired state of health 
would probably continue, if the system were persevered in. 
Many boxers indeed have lived long, or at least to the age 
of eighty and upwards; but many of the principal boxers 
have died young, owing to excesses of every sort, in which 
they are apt tg indulge after the training is over. Were 
it not for that circumstance, and the injuries they receive 
by blows in the body, they would live long enough. Blows 


on the head are soon recovered |. 


It is also remarked, that running-horses, when trained, 
do not wear out sooner than other horses; on the contrary, 
they bear fatigue much better **. Nor does training game- 
cocks shorten their lives; on the contrary, ie live longer 
than common poultry. 

15. Reduction of Strength. —Having thus seen how strength 
can be acquired, it was Thought that it would also be a de- 
. sirable 


* Pp. 145. + P. 132. 


¢ The ancient athletz rarely preserved their vigour so as to be fit to 
appear in public for a longer period than five years, and they are repre- 


sented by Galen as a short-lived race of men; but this may be attributed 


to their moral conduct ; for when they were not under a course of dis- 
cipline, they indulged themselves in every kind of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, p. 122, 


§ Pf. 103, | P. 98, #* P, 144, 
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¢irable circumstance, to ascertain the nature and effects of 
a practice not unusual at Newmarket, and at other places 
where horse-racing is an object,—that of reducing the 
weight of horse-jockeys, that they may be enabled to ride 
particular horses, without loading them with too much 
weight; even a small addition making a great difference 
in the course of a race, the success of which depends upon 
swiftness. Persons pitched upon for that profession ‘will, 
of course, be light and slender, but they are often under 
the necessity of reducing their weight considerably, and 
that at very short notice 5’ sometimes in’ a week or ten days, 
to the amount of a stone and a half *, and sonietimes even 
two stones, though that 1s reckoned a dangerous experi- 
ment+. This is effected partly by diet, but principaily by 
great exercise, and violent perspirations. ‘Their diet, in 
general, consists of a small piece of bread, and sometimes 
a little butter,’ with tea in moderation, for breakfast ; fish, 
if it can be obtained, if not, a small piece of pudding, and 
less meat for dinner; tea in the afternoon, with little or 
no bread or butter; and no supper whatever. Instead of 
malt liquor, they take wine and water, one part wine, and 
two parts water}. ‘Their exercise is very severe, consist- 
ing of a walk after breakfast, of from ten to fifteen or six- 
teen miles, loaded with five or six waistcoats, two coats, 
and as many pairs of breeches §. Those who do not like 
excessive walking, have recourse to Glauber salts |. Some- 
times even more violent measures are adopted. Besides 
privation of food, and violent exercise, they are put between 
two feather-beds, placed before a great fire, or in a barrel, 
and sweated as much as possible**, Even strong, powerful, 


and 


* P. 158. + P. 145, t P.138, 
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tind healthy men, have thus ruined their health; and such 
practices may ultimately terminate; either in death, or pre- 
mature old age. 

The following observations, which have occurred in the 
course of this branch of the inquiry, it may be proper more 
particularly to state : 1. When privation of diet is carried to 
any considerable extent, the stomach, weaned from food by 
every means, will not afterwards recéive or retain it, and the 
consequences are generally fatal: 2. Common jockeys, who 
have been accustomed to be thus wasted, stand it better 
than gentlemen, to whom such practices must be more 
unusual *; 3: It is hardly to be credited; how very soon 
jockeys, who have been thus wasted, recover their former 
state and weight +; and, 4. Several jockeys are known to 
have been frequently severely wasted, without being injured 
thereby {; and some of them have reached even an ad- 
vanced age §. 


On the Utility of such Inquiries. 


_ On the whole, the subject of athletic exercises seems to 
be well entitled to more attention than has hitherto been 
Z Zz paid 


* P. 160. It has been observed, in regard to boxing, that persons in 
high life canfiot be treated, when trained, (at least at first), exactly in the 
same Manner as common men, from. the indulgences to which they have 
been accustomed; nor are their frames, in general, so strong. Jackson, 

the celebrated trainer, observes, that they eat too many made dishes, and 
other improper food, and sit too long at table. ‘They also eat too great 
a variety of articles, and drink too much wine. § No man should drink 
more than half a pint of wine. ‘rhey also keep irregular hours, and lie 
too long in bed, p. 98. 


+ P.161. Buckle, the great rider, after severe wasting, has gained 
nine pounds in eighteen hours, p. 140. It is said, that a couple of glasses 
of good sherry, will increase the weight of a person severely wasted, near- 
}y two pounds in the space of a few hours. 


¢ P. 199. and 140. § P. 146, 
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paid to it, 7a medical point of view *. ‘Several gentlemeny 
who have been trained for amusement merely, declare, 
that they consider the science of boxing to be a most, 
healthful, bracing, and manly exercise, and that the requi- 
site training does.a man good instead of harm +. , To be 
trained to running or walking also, is. most healthful, if 
judiciously gone about, and not carried to any improper 


jength ; and those who have been trained, never look bet- 


ter, than immediately after their walking matchesj. ‘The 
true cause, why persons trained to those exercises, are in 
general short-lived, certainly arises from their dissolute 
lives, after giving up their respective occupations, and com- 
‘mencing idle men, as they generally do, 

There is reason also to believe, that, by training men in 
a regular manner to boxing, and other athletic exercises, 
without meaning to engage in any personal contest, not 
only the general health might be confirmed, but that many 
diseases might also be prevented. In regard to this point, 
the evidence is extremely important §.. Jackson, the cele- 


brated trainer, states, that by training, the skin always 
becomes quite clear, even though formerly subject to erup- 
tions : 


® For the advantages of fencing, see an intelligent Letter, by Henry 
Angelo, Esq. Code of Longevity, Vol. IL p. 163—4. 


+ Boxing puts in active motion all the members of the body; in par-' 
cular, both the hands and arms are equally employed in hitting and 


Jarryine. 
parrying . 


$ P. 161. . 


§ There is no instance, as yet, of any person being positively put in’ 


training for the sole purpose of recovering health; but it is known, that 


a gentleman, in a bad state of health, after living hard in London, has 
- gone to the country, and by living in some respects according to the 


training system, has returned to London completely recovered. P. 98. 
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tions * = oe it always appears to improve the state of 
the lungs, and consequently must be useful in disorders 
affecting that organ :—That nervous disorders are always 
prevented by it :—That there never was an instance of a 
trained person being paralytic +:—That a course of train- 
ing is an effectual remedy for bilious complaints + ;—and 
that the gout may, in a great measure, by the same means, 
be prevented from recurring {.—These are certainly the 
assertions of a person, partial to the art he practises ; but 
whoever considers deliberately the facts and observations 


_above stated, must be satisfied, that they are not so ground- 


less as at first glance might be imagined. Indeed, .how is 
it possible that the body, by training, could acquire such 
strength and firmness, as it evidently does, without under- 
going a change, which must have a material effect, not 
only upon the whole frame, but also upon every individual 
particle of it ? 


I trust it will appear, from the preceding observations, 
that these inquiries have not been useless, as they demon- 
strate, by the most irrefragable examples, the extraordi- 
nary alteration which may be effected, by a proper system, 
on the human frame;—and more especially the effects 
which will result from a due attention to air, to diet, and 
to exercise ||. | 

‘The advantage of such inquiries, Lord Bacon descried, 
with his eagle eye of philosophic intelligence ; and nothing 
now remains, but to apply the facts and observations which 
have now been collected, to practical use. 

The first point to be considered is, whether it would 
not be advisable to train young men to boxing, fencing, and 

1 i Sa athletic 
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other athletic exercises ; and to make it a much more gene4 
ral practice at our schools and universities than hitherto has 
been the case. ‘There is every reason to believe, that by 
following such a plan, a foundation of health and strength 
may be laid in youth, that will be found of infinite conse- 
quence, in every future period of life. 

It is also well worth consideration, whether the army 
in general, both officers and soldiers, ought not to be train- 
ed to some of these athletic exercises, and occasionally em- 
ployed in them, with a view of strengthening their frames, 
and enabling them the better to sustain the hardships of 
war. The weight of the arms the latter have to carry, 
would then be no longer felt; and marching to a much 
greater distance than is usual at present, would not pre- 
vent their coming to the field of battle, in a state fit to ene 
counter and to subdue an eneniy. 

Above all, these particulars are submitted to the consi+ 
deration of medical men. Their enlightened minds must 
derive advantage from a series of facts and observations 
to which they have hitherto had but little access. In some 
cases where there exists a predisposition to gout or to cons 
sumption, perhaps the attacks of the disorder, may either 
be postponed, or its severity may be mitigated by the prac- 
tices above explained ; and there are other cases, where a 
course of training may remove complaints of a nervous or 
ilious tendency. It is not improbable also, that, under 
their auspices, new improvements may be made in these 
arts, the beneficial effects of which, both on the mind and 
the body, even in their present state, have, it is hoped, 
been already sufficiently demonstrated in the course of the 
preceding observations. 


CHAP, 
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CPAP” V, 
ON SLEEP. 


rE. is certainly one of the most extraordinary circumstan- _ 
ces connected with the state of human nature, that the 
same being, who at one time is lively, active, and full of 
thought, should, at another, become in a manner deprived 
of life, his eyelids closed, his limbs torpid, and with hard- 
ly any symptom of animation remaining. It is natural to 
inquire, why so many hours of life are thus devoted to in- 
action; what useful purposes can be answered by this 
daily change of activity into profound repose; and why 
man is exposed to the dangers attending on sleep, during 
which period, he lies in a helpless state, liable to be des- 
troyed by the meanest and most despicable enemy ? : 
How sleep is produced, or what are the immediate or 
remote causes thereof, cannot easily be explained ; and as 


_ jt 1s not necessary, in a work of a popular nature, to enter 
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into such abstruse disquisitions *, it is therefore propos+ 
ed, without any farther introductory observations, to pro- 
ceed to consider the effects of sleep, and the advantages 
resulting therefrom, under the following general heads 3; 
1. By sleep, the vital energy is renewed, which had been 
exhausted by former exertions, 2. The process of assimi- 
Jation or nourishment goes on more perfectly. 3. The 
frame attains its proper growth. 4. Much acrid matter is 
expelled through the medium of perspiration. 5. The cure 
of disease, and restoration of health, are in many cases pro- 
ats 6. The vigour of the mental faculties is renewed. 

. The extension of life is advanced; and, 8. An import- 
ant addition is made to the. pleasures of our existence, 

1. Sleep renews the Vital Energy.—The fibres of the body 
cannot be acted upon unless they are in an irritable state. 
‘Where that irritability, or power of being excited, does 
not exist, they are inert and lifeless. During the day that 
irritability is exhausted by light, heat, sound, and above 
all, by bodily exercise and mental exertion. When ex~ 
haustion takes place, \ we should endeavour to repair the loss 


* Those who may be desirous of entering into’ those philosophical dis- 
cussions, may consult Haller, Darwin, and Garnet, by whom.the phe- 
nomena of sleep are explained, perhaps as fully as the nature ‘of thie 
subject will admit of. Garnet, in particular, observes, that when we have 
been engaged in any exertion, either mental or corporeal, for some hours 
only, we find ourselves, languid and fatigued, and -unfit to pursue our 
labours much longer. ' If, in this state, several of the exciting powers 
are withdrawn, particularly light and noise; and if we are laid in a pos- 
ture which does not require much muscular exertion, we soon fall into 
that state which nature. intended for the accumulation of excitability, and. 
whick we call jJeep. - This is the method which nature has provided to 
repair the exhausted constitution, and restore the vital energy.. “Without 
its refreshing aid, our worn-out habits would scarcely be able to drag on 
a few days, or at most a few weeks, before the vital spring would be 
quite run down. How properly, therefore, has our great poet called 
sleep ** the chief nourisher in Jife’s feast.” Garnet’s Zoonomia, p. 191, 
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by retiring to a situation where, unmolested by light, heat, 
or sound, we may lie recumbent, without bodily motion, 
mental agitation, or any sensation either of pleasure or ' 
pain, until the irritable principle is again accumulated, and ' 
nature restores by sleep, that vital energy which the body ' 
had lost by its former exertions *. 

o. Promotes Assimilation and Nourishment.—Lord Bacon’s ' 
pencehing eye soon discovered, that the process of assimi= 
lation, or the completion of nourishment, was principally 


| accomplished by sleep. When we are awake, this nice’ 


and delicate operation could not be effectually carried on, 
because the incessant action of the body and mind, being 
always partial and irregular, prevents the equal distribution 
of the blood to all parts alike, from which each fibre and 
filament receives that share or portion that suits it best.’ 
In sleep, when it is quiet and natural, all the muscles of 
the body, that is, all active powers which are subject to 
our will, are lulled to rest, composed and relaxed into a’ 
genial temporary kind of palsy, that leaves not the least 
obstruction or hinderance to the blood being transmitted to 
every atom of the frame; the pulse is then slower and 
more equal, the respiration deeper and more regular, and 
the same degree of vital warmth is diffused alike through 
every part, so that the extremities are equally warm 
with the heart. During such a state of comfortable repose, 
the nutritive particles, circulated by the blood, can cer- 
tainly~ more casily attach themselves to the fibres of the 


a, 
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* See Townsend’s Guide to Health, Vol. II. p. 71; and Garnet’s Lec- 
tures on Zoonomia, p. 191. 


+ Adair’s Medical. Cautions, p. 413. . During sleep, those classes of 


motion which are more immediately anne to life, as respiration, per- 
spiration, 
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3. Promotes Grawth—The necessary. consequence. of 
nourishment taking place during sleep is, that growth also. 
must be thereby promoted. It has been ascertained by. ex- 
periment, that young plants grow in the night time, which 
is, generally their time of sleep; and there is every reason 
to believe that young animals follow the same rule. 4 Hence, 
indeed, it is, that more sleep is necessary | for children than 
for grown people;.and, in general, it “has been remarked, 
that a person is considerably taller when he rises in yore 
morning, refreshed with sound sleep, than when. he | goes 
to bed at night, exhapsted by the labours of the day... Dur. 

ig sleep also, there is a manifest relaxation of the fibres, 

is the body becomes more plump, so that any ligatures, 
if close, are,apt to become painful ; and on. that account, 
many persons find it advisable to loosen the collar, or any 
tight part of their dress when they go to rest iN 

4. Promotes Perspiration,—In sleep, all fhe voluntary 
motions heck are of an exhausting nature cease, but those 
that are vital and involuntary, which, istead of being. eX- 
hausting, serve to recruit our strength, continue in_ full 
force ; these are, the motion. of the. alimentary. canal, on 

which nutrition depends ; 5 the motion of the heart, which 
distributes the bloed to every part of the animated frame 5 : 
respiration, which supplies the pabulum. of life ; ; and per- 
spiration, by which the acrid matter in the body 4 is -expell- 
ed 
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spiration, the circulation of the blood, and those connected with di- 
gestion and nutrition, continue without interruption. Hence, though 
man in his sleeping state is a much less perfect animal than in his waking 
hours ; and though he consumes more than one third-of his life in this ir- 
rational state, yet is the wisdom of the Author of nature manifested even 
in this seeming imperfection of his work.—See Darwin’ s ‘Zoonomia, Vol. I. 
p- 199. ‘ 


* Collingnon’s Inquiry into the Structure of the Human Body, p. 25. 
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ed, Indeed, during sleep, nothing passes through the pores 
but what is thoroughly digested, and fitted to be thrown 
off.*; 

The experiments of Sanctorius have fully demonstrated 
the superior efficacy of undisturbed sleep, 1 in promoting the 
important. secretion of perspiration ; 5 insomuch, that a per- 
son sleeping healthfully, and without any unnatural means 
to promote it, will, in a given’ space of time, as seven 
hours, perspire, insensibly, twice as much as one awake. 
Undisturbed sleep is so great a promoter of perspiration, 
that i in the s space of seven hours, from forty to fifty ounces 
of concocted perspirable matter are commonly expelled out 
of hg body +, t: 

. Promotes Le Cure of Disease. In many diseases, se- 
curing sound repose ought to be a principal object with 
every physician, — It is often a decisive symptom of re- 
covery 5 and indeed many diseases cannot be-cured if the 
necessary rest be wanting. Since the days of Hippocrates, 
sleep. has been accounted a most desirable and. welcome 
guest in feyers, diminishing the rapid motion of the blood, 
and rendering the body cooler, Sleep is also of great ad- 
vantage in checking extraordinary evacuation: hence its 
utility i in diarrhoeas and bloody fluxes. The comfort which 
sleep affords to persons afflicted with gouty complaints, 
pleurisies, and consumptions, need not be dwelt upon; 
and in deliriums, and frenzies, it is certainly the most ef- 
fectual means of restoration. - On the other hand, in asth- 
mas, dropsies, and paralytic disorders, it cannot be recom- 

mended, 


* 'Townsend’s Guide to Health, Vol. IL. p. 71. 
+ See Medicina Statica, Sec. 4. Apb. 12. 
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mended, ‘beyond what j is “necessaty for the - ‘restoration of 
nature *, | | 
_ For the recovery of health after sickness, it is indis- 

porebly necessary to attend to regularity of hours, as 
well as the quantity of sleep. That balmy repose, which 
suspends the distressful sensations subsequent to ill health, 
can only be ‘obtained, by habitually appropriating tee 
hours to sleep, which nature has pointed out as the best 
calculated for that purpose f. ARLHS Ss 

6. “Restores the Vi igour of the “Mental Faculties—Tntense 
thought very speedily consumes the nervous power 3 and 
it requires longer sleep to recruit ‘the strength, “and: re- 
plenish the spirits, when wasted by study, than even by se~ 
vere labour ft. By. sleep also, those violent’ passions, “by 
which the frame is so much agitated and ‘exhausted, are ap~ 
peased ; and after a refreshing sleep, we can HaHele on ‘our. 
disquietudes, with a calm mind, and again. reconcile our- 
selves to the troubles of life 4. CE Oana ee 
ae “alongs the Extension of J Li ife-—Among the ets ‘and 
symptoms of longevity: given | us by the famous. Cardan, 
that of being naturally a long and sound sleeper, i is consi- 
dered to be one of the surest indications Me This 1 cmay. be 
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* Strether’s, Essay on Health, p..370,.dcc. | . 
+: Adair’s Medical Cautions PD 417n0lteiotwot to enor 
+ Harper's Economy of Health, p. 20. © 
OR Willich’s Lectures, p. 487. 


| There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and one in particular, 
the authenticity of which may be depended upon, being transmitted to 
me by an intelligent friend, (Johm Gordon, Esquire of Swiney, in the 
county of Caithness.) In a letter written to me by that gentleman, in 
December 1802, he gives an ‘account of James‘Mackay of Skerray, who 
died in Strathnaver in the year 1797, aged ninety-one. He was a strong 
robust man, about five feet six or seven inches in height. He was of a 
very 
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owing to the physical effects of sleep, which retards all the 
vital movements, collects the vital power, and restores what 
has been lost in the course of the preceding day. Indeed, 
if great watchfulness, by accelerating consumption, abridges 
life, a proper quantity of Sep Oe must tend to its prolonga- 
tion *, he 

Ani ‘ingenious ‘author j imagines, et Rit. te a eideney 
to prolong life in another way. He asserts, that the length 
of a man’s life may be estimated by the number of pulsa- 
tions which he has strength to perform. ‘Thus, allowing 
seventy. years for the common age of a man, and sixty 
pulses i in a minute, for the common measure of pulses in a 
temperate person, the number of pulses in his whole life, 
would amount to 2,207,520,000 ; but if by intemperance 
he. forces his blood. into a more rapid motion, so as to give 
seventy-five pulses in a minute, the same number of pulses 
would be completed i in fifty-six years, consequently his life 
would be reduced fourteen years+. There is certainly 
some foundation for this doctrine, though it cannot be car- 
ried to any great length. It is well known how much the 
body. i is wasted in fevers, when the pulse is quick ; and 
watchfulness has the same effect. , During sleep, it is ad- 


“mitted, that the pulse is slower and more regular. Hence, 


according to Barry’ s doctrine, the time devolved to repose 
ought not to be considered as totally lost. Af, during eight 
hours 


very cheerful disposition, and possessed a singular, neat, and concise species 
of wit) He was remarkable for the small quantity of sleep he required ; 
and it is certain, that upon an average, during the whole year, he did not 
sleep above four hours in the twenty-four. His constitution was so strong 
and hardy, that neither wet, nor any thing else affected him. 


* Hufeland’s Art‘ of Prolonging Life, Vol. If. p. 196. : 


+ Barry on Digestion, p. 131. 
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hours sleep, the pulsations are diminished from seventy 
five to sixty in the minute, life, on his principles, must be 
prolonged one hour and an half, for every eight hours 
sleep, estimating the pulsation, during the eight hours, at 
sixty, and during the time gained, when one is in motion, 
at seventy-five pulsations in the minute. But without 
dwelling longer on such ingenious calculations, it may be 
observed, that sleep, on the whole, when duly regulated, 
must tend to the prolongation of life, though to what ex- 
tent cannot be accurately | ascertained. 

8. Increases the Pleasures of our E xistence-—The contis 
nual change from profound sleep to active energy, is not 
only salutary, but, when each is confined to its proper 
bounds, adds to the pleasure of life *, Every morning we 
enter into a new scene, with caaeaEed strength and de- 
light ; whereas, were there no interval from action, life, 
with the common cares attached to it, would become insipid, 
Hence the celebrated Kant has justly observed,—* take 
from man hope and sleep, and you will make him the most 
wretched being upon earth.” How absurdly then do those 
reason, who imagine, that by taking as little sleep as pos- 
sible, they prolong their existence. ‘They may spend in a 
given period (say sixty years), more hours with their eyes 
open, but they will never enjoy /ife, in the proper sense of 
that word, nor that freshness and energy of mind, which 
are the certain consequences of sound and sufficient sleep, 
and which stamp a like character on all our undertakings 
and actions. Besides, if those who sleep well live longer, 
they will ultimately be able to do more than such as ins 

crease 


* See Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. $83. So gratifying is sleep, 
that it gives relief to the sharpest afflictions, and it may be considered as 
the chief solace of the wretched and the unfortunate, ‘Turnbull’s Medical 
Works, p. 131. Also, Willich’s Lectures, p. 488. 
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érease their waking hours at the expence of their re- 
pose *. | 

Having premised these general observations, we shall now 
proceed to discuss the following particulars connected with 
this interesting subject :—1.'The number of hours neces- 
sary for sleep. 2. The period best calculated for that pur- 
pose. 3. The nature of the room in which repose should 
be taken. 4. The sort of bed or couch. 5. The dress or 
clothing to be used on that occasion. 6, The proper pos- 
ture for sleep. 7. The circumstances by which sleep can 
be disturbed or prevented. 8. ‘The means of promoting 
sleep, when wanted. 9. On sleeping in the day-time, or 
after dinner ; and, 10. General rules respecting sleep ; more 
especially those connected with infancy, youth, manhood, 
sickness, and old age. 


Secr. I. 


Quantity of Sleep. 


THE number of hours necessary for sleep, is a point 
which has occasioned much discussion. Some have pro- 
posed, that the twenty-four hours, into which the day is di- 
vided, should be thus allotted :—eight hours for business, 
labour, or exercise; eight more for meals, pleasure, or 
amusement ; and the remaining eight for sleep. _ 

The celebrated Alfred divided his time into three por-. 
tions, of eight hours each : one of which was employed for 
the refection of his body, by sleep, diet, and exercise ; an- 
other was devoted to the dispatch of business ; and the re- 

maining 


t Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. UL, p. 195, 
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maining third, to study and devotion*. ‘The life of Alfred 
was of no extraordinary length, though he certainly accom~ 
plished great things whilst he lived; and he might probably. 
have lived much longer, had he allotted a larger portion of 
his time to sleep, to diet, and to exercise 5 : “and a smaller 

share to study and business. | 
Indecd, nothing can be more absurd, than for any ‘indi- 
yidual, who wishes to accomplish great things, to deny him: 
self the advantages either of sleep or of exercise. I am sa- 
tisfied, that any person can go through as much business as 
is necessary, for any considerable period of time, by an uni- 
form application, at the rate of eight hours per day ; which 
will leave abundance of time for both these essential ar- 
ticles. Let any one devote from seven to eight hours to 
sleep, and from three to four to exercise, and even four 
hours to meals and to amusement; and he will be enabled, 
from the refreshment which his body, his mind, and his 
spirits, thus receive, to do a greater quantity of business, 
and to study with more advantage, in the course of twelve 
months, than if he were to labour at his books for ten or 
twelve hours a-day, by which his health and spirits would 
probably be materially affected +. Wesley, who lived to be 
88 years of age, has published some curious remarks, re- 
garding both the quantity of sleep that ought to be taken, 
and the means of ascertaining the proportion that is neces- 
sary for each individual, He admits, that one measure will 
not suit all men; some require considerably more than 
others : neither will the same measure suffice even the same 
person, 


* Hume’s History of England, Vol. I. p. 97. 


+ The author has studied twelve hours a-day, for three months; but 
that was in the prime of life, and for a particular purpose ; and he would 
not recommend it to any other person to try the same experiment, for any 
length of time. 
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person, atone time as at another. When. a person is sicky 
or weakened by preceding illness, he certainly requires 
‘more of his natural restorative than he did when in perfect 
health ; 5 and so he will, when his spirits and strength are 
exhausted, by hard, or long-continued labour, Those who 
have attempted, therefore, to fix one measure of sleep, for 
_all persons alike, do not understand the nature of the hu- 
man body, so widely different in various. individuals. Bi- 
shop Taylor, consequently, has very erroncously' assigned. 
only three hours in the four-and-twenty, as the general 
standard ; ; and Baxter is almost equally mistaken, in sup- 
posing that four hours will suffice for any man, during the 
‘same period of time. Wesley justly observes, that what- 
ever may be done by extraordinary persons, or in some re-~ 
markable cases, where little sleep‘ has sufficed, yet that a 
human body can scarce continue in health and vigour, with- 
out six hours sleep in four-and-twenty. During his long 
life, he never knew any individual, who retained vigorous 
health, for a whole year, with a less quantity of sleep than 
this; and he has long observed, that women, in general, 
require a little more than men; perhaps, because they are 
commonly of a weaker habit of body. Six hours, there- 
fore, is the standard which he recommends. 

In regard to the means of ascertaining the quantity requir- 
ed by each individual, he relates the following experiment : 
He had been accustomed to awake every night about twelve 
or one, and lay awake for some time ; he thence concluded, 
that this arose from his lying in bed longer than nature re-. 
quired. ‘To be satisfied on this head, he procured an alarum, 
which awakened him next morning at seven, near an hour 
earlier than he had risen before; yet he lay awake again at 
night. ‘The next morning, he rose at six; but, notwith- 
standing this, he lay awake’ the second night. ‘The third 
morning, he rose at five; but, nevertheless, lay awake the 

third 
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third night. The fourth morning, he rose at four; atid, 
lying awake no more, he, for a period of above sixty years, 
continued the same practice; and, taking the year round, 
he never lay awake for a quarter of an hour together, in a 
month. He adds, that, by the same experiment, (rising 
earlier and earlier every morning), any one man may find 
out how much sleep he really wants *. y 

An old Latin proverb inculcates the necessity of seven 

‘hours sleep in the four-and-twenty— 

Septem horos dormisse, . 

Sat est juvenique senique. 
But it is certainly wrong to apply the same rule to the 
young and to the old. : 

Cadogan’s maxim is, not to lie in bed above seven hours 
in summer, and eight in winter +. Much, however, must 
depend upon the constitution and age of the individual ; 
and some variations must occur, according to the tempor- 
ary feelings and circumstances of each day: 

Willich proposes, as the best means of spending the win- | 
ter in good health, and in useful labour, to go to bed at : 
eight o’clock, and to rise at three or four o’cleck in the 
morning  ; and such a plan, I understand, is not unusual 
at some foreign universities. Custom may reconcile us to 
many things ; but I have no doubt of the superior healthi- 
ness, in the winter-time, of rising by daylight, and using 
candlelight at the close of the day; than rising by candle- 
light, and using it for several hours before daylight ap- 

proaches : 


4 


* See the Duty and Advantage of Early Rising, a Sermon, on Ephesians, 
Ch. 1. ver. 16. by John Wesley. 


+ Dissertation on the Gout, p. 94. 


$ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 489. 
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pidathes : the eyes, at least, must be ateatly baichted by 


the latter system. : 

On. the whole, it is evident, that Hie ages and con~ 
stitutions require different measures of sleep. From six to 
eight hours may be sufficient for youth or manhood, when 
the individual is strong and healthy ; ; and from eight to 
nine may be allotted to infancy and old age. But the infirm 


are not to be limited ; ; and the weaker any person is, the 


longer he ought to indulge himself in such: a measure of 
sleep, ds he finds, by experience, necessary for refresh- 
Ment. : 

Tt is proper to add, that nothing is more pernicious, than 
excess of sleep. It brings on a sluggishness, and dulness of 
all the animal functions, and materially tends to weaken the 
whole body. It blunts and destroys the senses, and ren- 
ders both the body and mind unfit for action. From the 
slowness of the circulation which’ it occasions, there neces- 
sarily follows fatness, corpulency, a bloated habit of body; 
and a tendency to dropsy, lethargy, apoplexy, and other 
disorders. Hence Galen calls sleep the brother of death; and 
Says, that nothing is more pernicious, where it is carried to. 
excess +. 

Wesley also attributes those nervous disorders, which 
have of late years become so frequent, to the custom of ly- 
ing too long i in bed. By soaking, as it is emphatically called, 
SO o long between warm sheets, the flesh is, as it were, par-. 

3A | boiled, 


I? ‘Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 383. 


} Valangin on Diet, p. 291. In p. 294, this intelligent author relates 
the case of a young man, who, in consequence of too much sleep, and too 
little of exercise, died of an -apoplectic fit, at the age of 23; and Boerhaave 
mentions the case of a physician, who, by too much sleep, lost his intel- 
lects, and perished in an hospital. See Townsend’s Guide to Healtk, 
Vol. I. p. 77. 
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boiled, and becomes soft and flabby. The nerves, ih the 
meantime, are quite unstrung; and all the train of melan- 
choly symptoms, faintness, tremors, and what are called low- 
ness of spirits, come on, till life itself is a burden. He re- 
lates the case of a young person, who was completely cured 
of a train of nervous disorders by early rising, accompani- 
ed with cold bathing, and moderate exercise. Wesley adds, 
that lying too long in bed occasions weakness of sight ; 
and that though, when young, his own sight was remark- 
ably weak, yet, as he grew old, it became stronger, ovans 
to his practice of early rising. 


Seok. tly 


The Time proper fr Repose. 


Tue night is evidently the proper time for sleep; and, 
before the invention of artificial light, necessity enforced 
the rule of going to bed with the sun, and rising when that. 
luminary again made its appearance. It is universally ad- 
mitted, that sleep ought to be taken when the sun is down 
but it is a rule that would not be at all calculated for every 
climate, to be in bed during the whole time the sun is in- 
visible. For instance, on the day, and in the city, in which 
this paper is printed, (namely, at Edinburgh, on the 15th of 
January 1807), the sun sets at 45 minutes after three in 
the evening, and rises 15 minutes after eight in the morn- 
ing, making a space of 16¥ hours of night. On the other 
hand, on the 19th of May following, the sun will rise at 45 
minutes after three, and set at 15 minutes after eight, mak- 
ing a period of daylight of a similar extent. Hence, such 
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a fule can only be calculated for cliniates where’ tlie days 
and nights are more equal and regular *. 

The advantage of sleeping in the night, instead we the 
day, is strongly proved by an experiment made by two 
colonels of horse in the French army; who had much dis- 
puted which period of the day was fittest for mareling and © 
for repose: As it was an interesting subject, in a mili- 
tary point of view, to have it ascertained, they obtained 
leave from the commanding officer to try the experiment: 
One of them, although it was in the heat of summer; march- 

ed in the day, and rested at night, and arrived at the end 
of a march of 600 miles, without the loss of either men or 
horses ; but the other, who thought it would be less fa- 
tiguing to march in the cool of the evening, and part of the 
night, thar in the heat of the day, at the end of the same 
march, had lost most of his horses, and some of his men +. 

It has been justly observed, that nature certainly intend- 
ed exercise for the day, and rest for the night. As soon as 
the sun quits our part of the globe, and the atmosphere we 
breathe in is divested of its enlivening rays, our nerves and 

SAZ | fibres 


mt. It is s impossible to lay i it down as a constant rule, to labour during 
the day, and sleep during the night; for if that plan were adopted, such 
is the variation of the different seasons of the year, we should be als 
ways changing the plan, and would observe no regularity. Strother’s 
Essay on Health, p. 359. 


+ Valangin on Diet, p: 276. He adds, that in order to prove thé ad- 
vantage of sleeping in the night, and reserving the day for labour and 
action, we néed only compare the looks and the healthy state of people 
in the country, who follew that plan, with those of the inhabitants of 
towns, who keep awake till midnight, and pass a proportionable ; Dart of 
next day in sleep, and who are always wan, pale, and often ailing. Many 
persons allege, that by going to bed at regular hours, they must ex- 
clude themselves from all fashionable society, but as Adair justly observes; 
they have the alternative, either to be fashionably invalids, or out of fashion 
and in health. Medical Cautions, p. 4rs, 
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fibres become relaxed, our voluntary muscles lose somewhat 
of their contracting force, and we find, as it were, a natural 
propensity to rest. But if, running counter to the laws of 
nature, whether by exercise or by rioting, we keép up, 
during night, the contractions of our voluntary muscles, 
and the tensions of our nerves and fibres, at a time when 
they should be relaxed, and endeavour to relax them in the 
daytime, when they should be contracted, we disturb the 
whole economy of our bodies, by which health must ulti- 
mately be destroyed. ‘The young are therefore apt to fall 
into consumptions, hectic fevers, or other acute disorders, 
whilst those advanced in years, become victims to the more 
lasting torments of a chronical disease *.: 

The plan of going to'bed early, and rising betimes, has 
been called the golden rule for the attainment of health and 
long life, and a maxim which supersedes a variety of other 
precepts +. It is sanctioned by various proverbial expres 
sions{t3 and it is said, that when old people have been ex= 
amined, regarding the causes of their long life, they uni- 
formly agreed in one particular, that they went to bed early, 

and 


* William’s Advice to People afflicted with Gout, p. I. The absence 
of the sun, and that revolution in the atmosphere with which it is con- 
nected, certainly has a considerable effect upon the body, and any perni- 
cious effect is best obviated by remaining during that period in repose. 
Those who follow a different system, by converting the day into night, and’ 
night, mto day, generally suffer severely for their imprudence.: 

Another circumstance to be considered is, that by the custom of sitting 
up date at night, the eyes suffer severely, day light being much more fa- 
vourable to those delicate organs, than any artificial light whatsoever. 


rg Buchan’ s Domestic Medicine, p. 89. 


} For anstance,—surgere dilucolo siliadiecletige est,—or, to rise pibiy times: is 
most conducive to health; also the doggrel rhymes so oftem repeated, 
Early to bed, and early to rise, 
~ Makes a man healthy, wealthy, wise. 
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and rose early. ‘Without being an advocate for what are 
called fashionable hours, which are carried to so preposte~ 
rous an, excess, some doubts may be entertained regarding 
the propriety of carrying the opposite system to too great a 
height. In ancient times, when people depended almost en- 
tirely on the sun for light, they were under the necessity 
of rising with that luminary, and of going to bed when it 
disappeared. Hence, a prejudice arose in favour of that 
practice; but the case is greatly altered since the means 
of obtaining artificial light, to so great an extent, has been 
discovered. I question much, whether the morning air is 
so wholesome as many imagine. The sun must necessarily 
extract from the earth, when it first appears, a variety of 
vapours *, which strong constitutions may withstand, but 
which must be injurious to weak ones: and even in large 
towns, it is some time before the morning fogs are dissi- 
pated. On the whole, late rising cannot be approved of 5 
but very early rising is not probably so essential to health, 
as is commonly imagined, The greatest point is regulari- 
ty of hours; and provided a proper proportion of sleep be 
taken, namely, from six to eight hours, it is of little con- 
sequence whether you go to bed at ten, eleven, or even 
twelve o’clock, though a later hour cannot be advisable. 
Indeed, if the doctrine of early rising, as a general prin- 
ciple, were reccgnized as just, there must still be many ex~ 
ceptions to thatrule. Weakly people, for instance, and those 
who have not been accustomed to active life, ought to be 
cautious of exposing themselves to the morning, as well as 
the evening fogs. For, independently of their chilling ef- 
3A 3 ' fect, 


* Dr Lind states, that a clergyman in the Wolds of Essex, informed 
him, that early risers were the shortest livers; probably because exposed 
to unwholesome morning fogs. 
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fect, it appears from the experiments of Ingenhousz, that 
a noxious principle is emitted from plants during the night, 
though small in comparison with the quantity of vital air 
drawn from them by the influence of the sun. That influ-_ 
ence, he found, however, had not its full effect, till the sun 
had been some time risen *. | 

On the whole, moderation in this, as well as in every 
other respect, ought to be observed. One may rise too 
early for health, as well as too late, and persons who live 
an the world must, in some degree, accommodate them- 
selves to its usages bs 


SECT. II, 


The Bed-Chamber. 


As the bed-chamber is a place in which we pass the 
greater part of our lives, we should pay greater attention to 
it than usually is the case. In discussing this branch of 
the subject, it is proposed to consider the following parti- 
culars : Se 

1. The situation of the bed-room. 2. Its size. 3. The 
mode of ventilating it. 4. The temperature. 5, The fire 
place; and, 6. Miscellaneous articles. 

. rue es 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. App. p. 47, 


+ Hume observes, that it is hard to tell, why, all over the world, as the 
age becomes more juxurious, the hours become later. Is it the crowd of 
amusements that push on the hours gradually ; or, are the people of fashion 
better pleased with the secrecy and silence of nocturnal hours, when the 
industrious vulgar are all gone to rest? In rude ages, men have few amuse, 
ments or occupations, Bur what day light affords themt. Hume’ s History 
a England, Vol. IV. P- 464, 
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4. A bed-chamber ought not to be situated on the ground- 
floor ; and an elevated apartment is particularly recommend, 
ed, by Tissot, to literary and sedentary people. Some re- 
ecard, for the sake of coolness, its fronting the north ; 
but others think it better, that it should be exposed | to the 
early rays of the sun. 

2. Our sleeping apartments should be airy, large, and 
lofty, and not small rooms or closets. Nothing can be 
more imprudent or absurd, than the conduct of those who 
have splendid houses, preferring to sleep in small apart- 
ments. ‘The more airy 2 bed-rcom is, certainly the better. 

3. A bed-chamber ought to be well ventilated in the day- 
_ time, ‘as it is principally occupied in the night, when all 
doors and windows are shut. ‘The windows should be kept 
open, as much as the season will admit of, during the day; 
and sleep will probably be more beneficial, in proportion as 
_ that rule is practised *. Indeed, nothing is more material, 
not only for invalids, but for persons in health, than ihe 
admission of a free circulation of air into their bed-cham- 
bers, by various ways, in different degrees, according to 
circumstances t; 

3 A 4 Impure 


* In towns, this rule is not to be dainied to the same extent as in the 
country, where the air is purer. 


+ Dr Adair says, that this may be gradually effected in the following 
manner. —During the warm close weather of the summer, or autumnal 
months, the chamber door may be left open for a few nights, afterwards 
a part of the sash may be left open, but the current of air inter cepted by 
the shutter; and as the person becomes more habituated to free air, the 
shutter also may be left open, and the current of air prevented, by drop- 
ping a window-curtain before it. 

In the colder months, a window in an adjoining apartment may be left 
open, also a door of communication, opening or closing the shutter, accord- 
ing as the wind does or does not blow directly from that quarter. Chim~- 
ney boards, as very great impediments to a free circulation, ought rarely 
to be admitted into any apartment, more especially into a bed-room. They 
are necessary, however, where smoke comes down the chimney from other 
vents. 
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Impure air is peculiarly inimical to the nervous system ; 5 

it relaxes and enfeebles the general habit, and j increases the 
irritability of the body ; 5 whereas, there is no means SO like- 
ly to remove every complaint of that nature, as to pay the 
greatest possible attention to the quality of the air we 
breathe, both in the daytime and at night. 
: One of the best means of introducing fresh air into 3 a 
house, or purifying the air of any particular apartment, is 
by means of ventilators, These were invented by the cele- 
brated Dr Hales. This excellent contrivance consists of 
nothing but of small moveable wheels, made of. brass or 
sheet iron, which are applied. to some part of the window 
panes, and set in motion by the pressure of the external air. 
But instead of usi ing ventilators, Dr Adair recommends, 
that the casements of all public rooms, and indeed of pri- 
vate houses, shall be constructed, so that the upper division 
shall slide down, and that a certain portion of them, ac- 
cording as the room is more or less crowded, be at least oc- 
casionally kept open. By thus promoting a free and constant 
circulation of air in every apartment, whether occupied 
or not, the internal and external air becomes nearly of equal 
temperature ; ; the foul air, which is generated i in close un- 
occupied chambers, and which adher es to the walls and fur- 
niture, will he carried off before i it 1S accumulated ; ; and 
the usual practice of airing rooms, by warming them with 
fires, and opening the windows, will be less, if at all, ne- 
cessary. 

It 1s proper, however, to observe *, that though pure air 

| is 


* See Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 62. where a case is described, which 
strongly tends to prove the justness of these observations. Some recom- 
mend admitting fresh air by means of Venetian blinds. ‘This is only cal- 
culated for very hot climates. hs, 
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is 50 necessary to health, yet, that great and sudden ventila- 
tion is dangerous. Keeping open, therefore, the windows 
of any bed-room during the night, ought never to be at~ 
tempted, but with the greatest caution. A gentleman, 
active and hardy, and accustomed to a country life, acci- 
dentally slept in a room, where his seryant had neglected 
to shut one of ‘the windows, the consequence of which was, 
his being seized with a serious illness, from which he Te 
covered with difficulty *. 

4. It is imprudent to sleep in a very warm place, as it 
makes one faint, and relaxes too much the whole system. 
In such a case, the person lies in a bath of vapours, which 
the great heat causes to exhale from his own body +, 

In regard to warmth, the temperature of a sitting room 
should not exceed 60° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; but 
that of a bed-room ought to be about 50°, as the medium 
temperature of our climate is between 50° and 55°. 

5. Unless there is any apprehension of damp, a bed- 


room should rarely have a fire in it, as it has a tendency to 


vitiate the air, often fills the atmosphere with dust or ashes, 
and sometimes may be the means of setting the room, and 
indeed the house itself, in a blaze. If a fire is kept in a 
bed-chamber, the danger arising from a small room be- 
comes still greater; and numbers have been stifled when 
asleep, by having a fire in a small apartment. 
6. Those who live in hot countries, ought to be very 
particular regarding the place they sleep in. The apart- 


ment 


* In Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, p. 287, there is an instance of a young 
lady, of beauty, fortune, and great merit, on the eve of being married, 
who died of an so alias sore throat, which she caught, in conse- 
quence of a window in her bed-room being left open by mistake, in the 
heat of summer. 


+ Valangin on Diet, p. 285. 
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ment should be dark, shaded from the rays of the sun and 
moon, temperate as to heat and cold, and rather inclined 
to coolness than heat. 

It is a good rule for those who are dbl bed: on account 
of business, to spend the day in close towns, to sleep, if 
possible, in the country. Breathing free air in the night 
time, will in some measure make up for the want of it 
through the day. This practice would have a greater effect. 
in preserving the health of those who reside in cities, than 
is commonly imagined. | | 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that damp pia Pou 
ought to be particulariy avoided, and that the putrid air 
which they often contain, may be in the highest degrs 
noxious. 


Secr. 1V.: 


Bed, or Couch. 


In rude ages, man is easily accommodated with a situa- 
tion for repose. Any smooth plot of sfound, with a stone 
for a pillow, is sufficient for that purpose. Sometimes even 
such a pillow is reckoned too great luxury; and a story is 
told of a highland chieftain, who, in the course of some pre- 
datory excursion, was obliged, with his clan, to sleep in the 
hills, which were then covered’with snow. He got up in the 
night, to see whether all was safe, and observed his son 
at rest, with a heap cf snow, by way of a pillow, under 
his head. He roused the youth, and pointing with indig- 
nation at the heap, declared, kicking it from him, ¢ that 
he did not approve of such effeminacy.’ 

‘The progress of improvement, in the article of beds, ‘or 

couches 
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couches for repose, may be worth tracing, as a curious ob- 
ject of inquiry. 3 
In the poems of the celebrated Ossian, the original mode 
of sleeping is thus described : 


Connal lay by the sounding stream, 
Beneath a leafless oak. 

Upon a moss-clad stone, 

The chief of heroes reclined his head *. 


unten men began to shelter themselves in caves or 
houses, (and it is singular, that, in the Celtic language, 
both should have the same name, /a//a), it would be natu- 
ral to sleep upon heath, grass, leaves, or straw, spread 
upon the ground, which was the first step to improve- 
ment. 

In the Houses of the Russian peasantry, there are no 
beds, but broad benches, on which they sit in the day time, 
and sleep all night. ‘This isan improvement from the low 
floor. 

In England and in Scotland, during the feudal period of 
our history, the proprietors of land lived in castles, which 
were not always accommodated with many chambers; and 
where it was often necessary for the greater number of the 
inhabitants to sleep together in the great hall on straw, 
brought in for that purpose, and which was swept away 
next morning +. 


It 


* This is taken from the new translation of Fingal, drawn up by the 
reverend Thomas Ross, which, it is hoped, will soon be published, as 
it is infinitely superior to the version given by Macpherson, and more 
likely to give to the world a just idea of the genuine excellences of the 
Celtic bard. 


+ From the following account, given by Hollingshed, we may judge 
of the ancient mode of sleeping in England.—Our fathers, and we our- 
selves, have lain full often upon straw pallettes, covered only with a 
sheet, under coveriets made of dagswaine or hoperlots (I use their own 

| terms), 
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It must have required a great deal of consideration, be- 
fore what is called a bed, or a place solely appropriated for © 
sleep, was invented; and at first it probably consisted 
of nothing but the frame or bed-stead, without top or 
curtains, and covered with skins, straw, or heath. 

The next improvement would be, what are called bose. 
beds, still common in many parts of Scotland ; ; the top and 
the sides. of which, and even the door, being of timber, 
they would be well calculated for houses, which were then 
more pervious to the weather, than they are at present. 

The bed, according to the present fashion, mounted on 
pedestals, with a cover above, and surrounded with cur- 
tains, that could cither be opened or shut, was derived 
from the east *, and thence gradually introduced, first in- 
to the southern and then to the northern parts of Europe t- 


The 


terms), and a good round log under their head instead of a bolster. Yf it were so, 
that the father or the good-man of the house, had a matrass, or a flock- 
bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought him- 
self to be as well lodged as the lord of the town. So well were they con- 
tented.—Pillows, said they, were thought meet only for women in child- 
bed. As for servants, if they had any sheet above them, it was well; 
for seldom they had any under their bodies, to keep them from the prick- 
ing straws, that ran oft through the canvas, and razed their hardened 
hier hoes Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV. Notes, p. 462. 


* The Greek beds were composed of girth bettoms, ornamented with 
quilts, coverlets,.and probably with some sort of bolsters. There do 
not appear to have been any pavilions or testors; nor were curtains an- 
ciently used in Greece. Homer makes no mention of them. ‘They un- 
dressed when they went to bed. ‘Their bedsteads, even in the time of 
Homer, were ornamented with gold, silver, and ivory. In the army, 
the Greeks lay upon skins spread upon the ground; they covered them- 
selves with carpets, or other stuffs which served for blankets; they af- 
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terwards had coverlets put above all—Goguet’s Origin of Laws, Vol. II. 
p- 386. 

+ Of these beds there are three principal sorts, 1. The English. 2. The 
French; and, 3. The Polenaise, witha dome top, calculated for state. I 


have seen abroad an excellent sort of bed, It was merely a couch, with- 
‘ out 


made 3 


~The climax of improvement, in regard to this article of 
fignituies was the pensile, or suspended beds of Asclepia- . 
des, which have already been taken notice of in the pre- 
ceding chapter; and by which, if necessary, the person 
inighe be rocked to sleep. 

The subject. of the bed or couch, may be explained un- 
der the following heads: 1. The nature of the féather-bed 
and bolster. 2. The height thereof. 3. The bed-clothes. 
#. ‘The curtains. 5. Miscellaneous remarsk. 

J. The materials on which any individual sleeps is ar 
important consideration. he skins of animals destroyed 
in the chase, would probably be the first article that hun=' 
tets would think of. Rushes, straw, and heath would na~ 
turally occur to husbandmen, and those who resided in 
the country; and are still general in many countries, as 
France and Italy. ‘In cold countries, more warmth is 
necessary, and feathers were thought of. Indeed, so 
‘partial are they in many countries in the northern parts of 
Europe to feathers, that they actually sleep between two 
down beds, however strange such a circumstance may ap~ 
pear to those who have not witnessed it. But, on the 
whole, the invention of what are called hair-matrasses, is 
superior to every other, not overheating and relaxing the 
body, as feathers are apt to do*. They are particularly 

calculated. 


out a top, and the curtains wére at three feet distance, making an alcove. 
The English bed might. be much improved, by having the top separated 
from the rest of the bed, anda clear space between it and the Shira 
for the admission of fresh air. 


* The use of foo nhads. excepting in cold climates and seasons, is . 
highly injurious. It is’ certainly hurtful in many diseases, and some are 
actually produced from. that pernicious practice. Feather-beds imbibe 
the perspired vapours thrown out of the body; and unless’ they are fre- 
quently and carefully shaken, aired in the sun, and provided with a new 
covering, the noxious vapours thrown out of the body may he reabsorb- 

ed, 
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talctlated for camp-beds, not being so apt to become 
damp. | 
_ The observations of Locke upon this subject are > extreme- 
ly judicious. He remarks, the bed should be hard for 
strengthening the parts; whercas, being buried every night 
in feathers, melts and dissolves the body, is often the 
cause of weakness, and the forerunner of an early grave. 
Warmth about the kidneys, the necessary consequence of 
sleeping on down-beds, is very apt to breed the stone; 
and to occasion other disorders. Besides, by being ac- 
customed to sleep without too much attention to refine-+ 
ment and delicacy at home, a person stands a better chance 
of sleeping soundly abroad, where he may be often subject 
to inconveniences. Sleep. is the great cordial of nature ; 
and he is the most. likely to obtain the full benefit of it, 
who can repose as soundly on a solid matrass, or even on 
hard boards, as on the softest beds of down or feathers *, 
But though matrasses made of hair or straw, or of dried 
moss, where economy is necessary, ought to be preferred 
in hot countries, and in warm seasons of the year; and 
though a proper elastic couch is more bracing than either 
the most exquisite down of Norway, or the most powerful 
tonic, or strengthening remedies that can be taken inter- 
nally +; yet the rule is not without some exceptions.— 
In northern climates, where they are much accustomed to 
use feather-beds in winter, bad consequences have arisen 
by exchanging them for matrasses during the cold seasot: 
of the year ; and it has been found very apt to éall forth 
- gouty 
pinta a SS Oi 
ed, to the great injury of the health. Indeed, such beds should be ex« 
posed every morning to the open air, before they are made up. 


* Locke’s Treatise on Education, sec. 22: 


 Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 496, 
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gouty or rheumatic affections in those who have.a tendency 
to such complaints. 

In regard to the ‘methane it should be well stuffed and 
elastic. Some recommend that it should be filled with 
feathers i in winter, and with horse hair in summer; but 
others contend, that it should be always stuffed with honie 
hair, as-it is proper to keep the head cool. 

- 2. Several matrasses or feather-beds are laid, one above 
the other, in order to raise the couch to the height that is 
required ; but the modern fashion, by which it is neces- 
sary to ascend the bed dy steps, is absurd and dangerous. 
The atmosphere you breathe is the same; and it must be 
‘attended with some hazard, ascending or descending, more 
- especially for the aged, or for invalids. Many accidents 
have happened, of persons tumbling out of bed, and dying. 
in consequence of the fall; which ought to have put an 
end to so preposterous a custom: 

3. It is highly improper for young people to sleep in beds 
overloaded with clothes. ‘They heat the blood more than 
is consistent with health; and produce an immoderate and 
enervating perspiration, which still more weakens the organs,. 
already relaxed by sleep*. But, in regard to old people, 
warm bed-clothes are highly proper and necessary, in order. 
to preserve or increase their heat. From neglecting to at- 
tend to that circumstance in very cold countries, the aged 
have often been found dead in their beds in the morning, af- 
ter a cold night. Macklin, the player, when he got old, al- 
ways slept in blankets, for the sake of warmth ; and the late 
Dr Chovet of Philadelphia, who lived to be 85, slept in a 
baize night-gown, under eight blankets and a coverlet, in a 
stove-room, many years before he died +. 


Tn. 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 498. 
+ Rush’s Medical Inquiries, p. $17. 
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Tn regard to bed-clothes:—the most comfortable discovery 
hitherto made, was the invention of sheets; by means of 
which, dress may be thtown off with comfort, and the body, 
almost in a state of nature, ‘given up to repose : : whilst by 
woollen’ coverings, or blankets, in number or thickness 
adequate to the warmth required, the body i is kept in a 
proper and equal temperature. Nothing, however, has 
proved more injurious to health, than damp linen. 

A. The use of curtains has been objected to ; ; but they, 
are in some degree necessary, to exclude the light, which, 
at least in the summer season, might discompose the slum- 
bers at too early a period ; and in winter they are useful, 
to exclude the cold. It should be a constant rule, however, 
cither to havé the curtains at the bottom open, fot the ad 
mission of air, or the top of the bed taken off; or, at “iy 
rate, the curtains ought to be’ placed over chairs, so that 
they may not lie close to the bed; but that a free access of 
air may be admitted *. | 

The old custom, of warming the bed, deserves to be par- 
ticularly reprobated ; as it has a direct tendency to produce 
weakness and debility. It is still more dangerous, when done 
with a charcoal ‘fite, the poisonous vapours of which must’ 
be highly pernicious. Those who sleep in a warmed bed, 
must be liable to feel cold as soon as the artificial heat is 
dissipated ; whereas, any cold felt at going to bed i is soorl, 
overcome, by the natural warmth of the body. 

Where an attention to health is particularly necessary, 
beds, instead of being made up as soon as people rise out 
of them, ought to be turned down, and exposed to the fresh 
air, from open windows, for some time. This would expel 
any noxious vapour, and could not fail to promote the 
health of those who sleep in them. 


The 


* Willich’s Treatise on Diet and Regimen, p: 499. 


es, 


: - The bed should never be placed near a wall, more éspes 
cially if there is any risk of its being damp, or in any coun- 
try where lightning i is frequent ; for a flash of lightning, ac- 
cidentally entering through the window, will take its direc- 
tion along the walls, without touching any thing that is not 
close to them*. Concealed beds are extremely objection- 
able. | | AGEL 
When travelling, we ought to be very careful and par- 
ticular regarding our beds, which, at inns, and even pri- 
vate houses, are often damp and dangerous. wy. 

The greatest care ought to be taken to beat, atid tho- 
roughly to air any bed, in which sick persons have lain s 
and if any have died of contagious disorders, the beds in 


which ied have lain stent to be buried or burnt +. 
Sect. Vv. 


On the Dress, or Clothing. 


OrrGiNALLy, people never thought of going to rest, but 
in their usual clothes; and it continues the practice in 
many parts of Asia, and other countries where the ‘ac- 
commodation of beds is still in an imperfect state. “Where. 
blankets, however, are in use, excepting in the case of old. 
people, the head and the neck are the only parts of the 
body which are usually clothed. 

In regard to the head, it is much disputed whether it 
should be clothed warmly or coolly{. It was an old maxim, 


3B recommended 
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* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 501. 
4 Faust’s Catechism of Health, p. 82. 
+ Cleland, in his Institutes of Health, p. 3. says, that to sleep bare-head- 


ed is a dangerous experiment ; and contends, that it is necessary to keep 
the head warm, especially during sleep. 
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recommended for the preservation of health,. to keep: ther 
head.cool and the feet warm*. Notwithstanding of whichy 
it is too prevalent.a custom to sleep with warm night-caps;. 
and to spend one-third of one’s time in this unnatural man- 
ner. ‘This certainly tends to make the head apt to‘catelx 
cold on any sudden change of the'atmosphere ;, and this. un= 
natural warmth, must occasion fulness of blood, and other. 
complaints +. This-custom is. highly. prejudicial. to: child- 
ren. Some eover to:the head is necessary during rest,, to 
prevent the hair from being tumbled about ; but instead of 
a. thick. worsted,..a thin. cotton or linen. night-cap,, with a 
net to keep it close to the head, is: infinitely preferable. 
Dr Rush, however, observes, that the heads of eld. people 
should be defended by means of woollen: or fur caps in the 
night, otherwise they must suffer from it. : 

In regard to clothing in general, it is certainly proper to: 
be undressed to the shirt, when. we go to bed, not only for 
the sake of cleanliness, but also that the body may be re 
Weved from every pressure and incumbrance, and a free cir-- 
culation of the blood promoted ; and instead of having the 
bed warmed, it would be more adviseable to- wear a lange 
commodious night-gown,, ef flannel or calico, to be thrown: 
off when you get warm. The shirt-collar should be loose,, 
the wrist-bands open,, and neckclaths, if worn at all during. 

sleepy. 


* The celebrated Kant strongly objects: to the doctrine’ of keeping the 
feet warm. He thinks, on the contrary,, that both the head and the feet 
should be kept cool, by which one becomes less liable to catch cold; and. 
that the feet should be daily washed with cold, instead of tepid water. ‘The 
feet, however, should be kept dry, unless where people are frequently ac-- 
customed: to have them. wet. .The Russians think that the breast alse- 
should be kept cool.. It is universally agreed, that. the belly should be- 
Kept warm, more especially in cold weather. See Code of Longevity, 
Vol. Il. p. 248. 


+ Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 270,,497.- 
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sloop, should be tied as loosely as possible. Persons who 
are chilly in the lower extremities, or are liable to pains in 
the stomach, may sleep in woollen socks or short stockings, 
in cold weather *. 

_ As to the neck, some are accustomed to lay aside their 
stocks or neckcloths when they go to bed. A contrary prac- 
tice, however, is recommended by an intelligent correspond- 
.. ent, (the Chevalier Edelcrantz), in particular cases. Being 
liable to sore throats, he conjectured that it might be ow- 
ing to his neck, which, -in the day-time, was well clothed, 
and subject, by a continual motion, to great friction and 
transpiration, being at night uncovered, when, by suspen- 
sion of motion, and currents of air, it was more exposed to 
cold than in the day, and much more so than the other 
parts, which are well preserved in a warm bed. He was 
thence led to use a thin collar of fleecy hosiery in the night, 
and somewhat thicker when the complaint returned, which 
was seldom the case f. 


DECT. Vis 


Posture, — 


‘WHEN about to sleep, most animals chuse a particular 
posture of body; and it certainly is a point that merits at- 
tentiont. We should not lie in a forced or constrained pos- 

3.3.2 ture, 


* Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, ps 497. 

+ Code of Longevity, Vol. II. Appen. p. 27. 

¢ The camel places his head between his fore-feet; the monkey, like 
man, lies on his side; most birds sleep with their head under one wing. 
The psittacus garrulus, (a species of parrot), hangs by one foot, on the 
branch of a tree; and some spiders, and other insects, suspend themselves 


by 
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ture, but almost horizontal, the head excepted, which ought 

to be a little raised*.. Nothing is more prejudicial than to 

fie in a manner half sitting. Sleep not on your back, or 

in the posture of a dead man, is 2 maxim attributed to Confu- 

cius. Hippocrates particularly condemns that posture, as 
likely to occasion the night-mare, the apoplexy, disorders 

of the kidneys, and other complaints. The opposite pos- 

ture, on the stomach, is extremely injurious to the eyes, to 

the lungs, and to the bowels in general. ‘The best position 

certainly is, to lie upon one side, the body straight, but 

the limbs bent, by which they are more at ease. When 

tired, our posture should favour those limbs which have 
been particularly exercised. Valangin recommends lying 
‘on the right side, when one goes first'to bed, particularly 

when there is yet any food in the stomach; for it will 
then naturally fall to the bottom, and be more easily di- 
gested ; but, after the first nap, or when the stomach is 
empty, to lie a little on the left side, changing postures 
when necessary ; and every time you become awake, stretch- 
ing yourself in bed, to render the circulation of the blood 
freer +. 

The arms should be under the clothes in cold weather, 
or above them in warm; and care should be taken not to 
fold them round the head. It is imprudent to hide the 
head almost entirely under the bed-clothes. + fi 
We ought to sleep with our mouth shut. Besides other 

inconveniences 


by their forelegs. Some horses never lie down, but sleep standing; and 
even those accustomed to lie down, will sometimes sleep on their feet.— 
Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, p. 402. 

* It is good to have the head higher than the rest of the body, te the 
food, by rising too high in the stomach, should require a much longer 
time to be digested. 


+ Valangin on Diet, p. 288. 
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4nconveniences attending a-contrary practice, the teeth are 
Jikely, to be injured by it; for the air, continually passing 
in and out between them, hurts, and by degrees loosens 
_ them. This practice has a tendency also to make the 
mouth and throat too Ys which is far from being desir- 
able * 

Deceit in a sitting posture should never be thought of, 

except for a short nap after a meal. 


Sect. VII, 


What prevents Sleep. 


_. Tuts branch of the subject may be divided into two 
parts; 1. What prevents our going to sleeps and, 2. What 
may disturb it afterwards. 

1. We may be prevented from sleeping, either by im- 
proper diet, and bad digestion, or by violent emotions of 
the mind, or by occasional circumstances. 

The drinking of tea, coffee, and any thin or weak liquor, 
immediately before going to bed, will, with many people, 
retard sleep. 

A full stomach occasions restless nights; and that dif- 
ficulty of going to sleep, so often ascribed to the vapours, 
is generally owing to crudities, which are undigested, and 
not carried off by proper exercise +. Whatever disturbs 
good digestion must injure sleep. 

3B3 The 


* See Hart’s Diet ef the Diseased, p. 337. He observes, at the same 
time, that when the mouth is open, vapours will be expelled by the breath, 
which have been accumulated in the stomach. 


+ Burton on the Non-naturals, p. 287. 
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The Chinese have paid very particular attention to the 
subject of sleep; and, among other maxims, strongly re- 
commend, before we lie down, not to employ our thoughts. 
with any circumstances that can shock the imagination, or. 
leave impressions that may disturb our test, such as tragi- 
cal stories, disagreeable events that have lately happened in 
our family, or to our friends, and the like; for by these 
means sleep will be rendered unquiet, and perspiration, so 
necessary to health, will be stopped. Instead thereof, we 
should lull the heart asleep, and cast away every thought 
which may banish repose *. ) | 

Rest at night is often prevented by too intense an appli- 
cation to card-playing, or to study, or to any other exer- 
cise of the mind, when the object applied to is not varied, 
so as to give the mental faculties some relaxation. 

Sleep may be disturbed by a number of incidental cir- 
cumstances; as, 1. Noise. 2. Light. 3. Sleeping in a 
new apartment. 4. Having slept during the day. 5. Re- 
pelled perspiration, owing to being improperly covered 
with bed-clothes. 6. Cramp +. 7. Dreams. 8. The night- 
mare; and, 9. Somnambulism. The three last will require 
more particular discussion. 


Dreaming. 


The mind of man, when he is awake, is constantly re- 
ceiving impressions from a multiplicity of external objects. 


This 


* It is said, that one’s own pillow is the best of counsellors ; and it is- 
certain, that where any particular point requires deep and serious reflec- 
tion, half an hour in the morning, may occasionally be devoted to the consi- 
deration of any important transaction; but the seldomer that such reflec- 
tions are given way to, the better, and it should never become a general 
habit. 

+ The cramp in the calf of the leg, is a kind ef convulsion, which ge- 

| nerally 
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‘This ceases during sleep. ‘The imagination, however, in- 
stead of being blunted ‘by all communication with external 
objects ‘being cut «aff, iis, in many cases, whetted, becomes 
more active, and amuses itself with visionary scenes, or 
what are ‘called :dreams, which, however, are as character~ 
astic of the igenius-or disposition of -any individual, as ‘his 
~waking thoughts *. 

Some philosophers consider dreams, as ‘often, not only 
amusing, but contend that advantage may be derived from 
them; that by them we may discover our real characters, 
and may ascertain the vices to which «we are liabie, vand 
the objects which we ought to pursue +. ‘Such specula- 
tions are ingenious ; and it is certainly desirable to derive 
advantage from all the circumstances of life; but any per- 
son who can sleep soundly, would not be anxious to obtain 
either the amusement of dreaming, or any advantage that 
.can be procured fram it t. | 

 3Bea The 


nerally commences in sleep,:occasioned by the continual increase of irrita- 
‘bility from sensibility during that state of our existence. Darwin’s Zoo-~ 
‘nomia, Vol. I. p. 211. 


* Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, p. 362. 
+ Thid. p. 375. 


} Dreams are ably described, as comprehending all those thoughts 
_ which people feel passing through,their«minds, and those imaginary trans- 
actions, in which.they often find themselves engaged when in a state of 

sleep. There is great uacertainty, with respect to the manner in which 

our powers of body and mind-perform their functions.in dreaming ; but 

in general, it may be observed, that our dreams are affected by the state of 

our health; by the manner in which we have passed the preceding day; 

_by the ceieeal habits of life; by the hopes which we most fondly in- 
‘dulge, and the fears by which our fortitude is most apt to be affected, 

when we are awake. Our dreams may therefore be applied to useful 

purposes. We may learn from them to correct many impropriecties in 

our conduct; to refrain from meat, or drink, or exercises, which have 

snfavourable effects on.aur constitution, to resist, in due-time, evil habits, 
that 
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The Night-mare. 


This affection, in general, is produced by indigestion, 
and by eating too much, and particularly of flesh-meat, at _ 
supper. It is likewise sometimes occasioned by having the 
head too low, or by lying, while asleep, on the back, and the 
bed-clothes, of course, pressing on the breast. From what- 
ever cause the night-mare proceeds, it is uniformly accom- 
panied with great terrer, and a sense of suffocation. ‘The 
sensations excited by this cause, are always of an excru- 
ciating nature. ‘The imagination presents the ideas of 
some spectre, or demon, lying on the breast, or of situa- 
tions which necessarily infer suffocation and death. When 
the sufferer attempts to throw off the load, or to escape 
from the impending danger, he discovers a total inability 
to move any of his members. This circumstance augments 
his terror and his pain, and at last banishes sleep. When 
he awakes, the imaginary weight, or cause of terror, is re- 
moved, and the power of motion is restored. But the pal- 
pitations of the heart, and the confusion of the brain, re- 
main for some time, till the paroxysm is completely finish- 
ed *, 


Somnambulism. 


that are stealing upon us; and to guard against hopes and fears, which 
detach us from our proper concerns, and unfit us for the duties of life. 
Above all, we ought to remember, that the sleep of health and innocence 
is sound and refreshing, and the dreams pleasing and delightful; where- 
as, a distempered body, and a polluted or perturbed mind, are haunted, 
during sleep, with dreams, impure, unpleasing, and frightful. See En- 
cyclop.. Brit. voce Dreams. 


* Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, Vol, I. p. 403. . Darwin 
observes, that great fatigue, with a full supper, and much wine, is apt to 
produce this complaint. ‘The remedies are—the use of the bark; to take 
Inttle or no supper; and to sleep ona hard bed, with the head saised. 

By 
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Somnambulism. 


Some people, during sleep, retain the faculties of seeing, 

hearing, speaking, walking, laughing, crying, and, in ge- 
neral, are capable of doing almost every thing they are ac- 
customed to perform, when they are awake. Many well 
authenticated instances are recorded of persons of .that de« 
scription; and, however incredible it may seem, to those 
who have not witnessed such scenes, there can be no doubt 
of their existence *. One of the most extraordinary cases 
is that of a young ecclesiastic, who, in his sleep, wrote, 
and even corrected his sermons by interlineation. It was 
found that his eyes were shut. He could not, therefore, 
see the characters he wrote +. 


one 
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Means of Promoting Sleep. 


AN intelligent author has observed, that sleep, ¢ tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer,’ cannot safely be dispensed with for any 
length of time. If it does not pay its accustomed visit, 
the whole frame of the unfortunate individual is thrown 
into disorder, his appetite ceases, his strength fails, his 


4 spirits 


By the hardness of the bed, the patient will be apt to turn himself more 
frequently, and will not be liable to sleep too profoundly, or lie too long 
in one posture. If it is necessary, he ought to be frequently awakened 
by an alarum clock. Zoonomia, Vol. II. p. 400. 


* In Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, p. $91, many instances 
are detailed of persons of this description. 


+ Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 73. 
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spirits become dejected, and he is reduced to a state of the 
utmost misery. It is often in vain that every means are 
thought of to induce repose ; it is in vain that all light is 
excluded, that all sounds are removed, that books of en- 
tertainment are read; the feverish body or the busy mind 


_ refuses rest : 


* And, in the calmest and the stillest night, 

‘ With all appliances and means to boot, 

¢ Denies it to a king *.’ 
In the case of the celebrated Lord Lyttleton, as narrat- 
ed by Dr Johnston his physician, the want of sleep seems 
to have occasioned his death; and Tissot proves, by a mul- 
titude of facts, that intense thought destroys an aptitude 
to sleep ; and that it much imports studious characters to 
limit their learned labours to proper hours, to support their 
strength by intervals of exercise in the open air, and, 
above all others, to solicit sleep, by a seasonable dismissal 
of business and of care. 

On account of the importance of this subject, it is pro- 
posed to give a general view of the various circumstances 
which contribute to sleep, under the following general 
heads: 1. Air. 2. Labour or exercise. 3. Diet. 4. Me- 
dicine. 5. Useful habits. 6. Resolutionof mind. 7. Ma- 
chinery. 8. Application of heat. 9. Application ef cold. 
10. Electricity. 11. Regularity of hours; and, 12. Mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

1. Fresh air has a particular tendency to promote sleep : 
hence, people when travelling, not with too much rapidi- 
ty, and with as much attention as circumstances will ad- 
mit of to the regularity of their meals, generally sleep 
sound. 


The 


* Johnston’s Medical Essays and Observations, Case VII. p. 232, 
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The advantage of thoroughly ventilating a bed-chamber, 
has been already discussed ; and some ingenious physicians 
have recommended, as another’ mode of inducing sleep, 
‘that of diminishing the quantity of oxygen, and mixing a 
quantity of hydrogen gas, in the air of a bed-room *. 
he A sufficient quantity of muscular exertion, greatly 
contributes ‘to sleep; more especially when it does not ex- 

ceed the powers of the individual: otherwise, there must 
be a too violent circulation of the blood, and sleep will be 
interrupted +. 

8. Attention to diet is also necessary for procuring sleep. 
The stomach must not be oppressed, nor ought the powers 
of digestion to have too much to do. Above all, heavy 
suppers, ought to be avoided; for, until the food taken is 
digested, it is in vain to think of sound or refreshing sleep. 
Some persons have accustomed themselves so much to take 
hot suppers, that they must be indulged in that respect ; 
but the lighter they are the better ; and they should always 
be taken two or three hours before bed-time. Some herbs 
from the kitchen-garden, more particularly the cabbage- 
lettuce, are favourable to sleep. Sanctorius recommends 

garlic 


* Thornton’s Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. III. p. 192. This may oc- 
casion sleep, but cannot be so wholesome, if the doctrine be true, that 
the chief refreshment of sleep arises chiefly from the oxygen, or vital air, 
imbibed by the system, forming a part of the digestive process then going 
on. Ditto, p. 186. 


{+ One of the greatest advantages of exercise is, that it promotes sleep. 
A rich man, stretched upon a bed of down, shall seek for rest, but jn 
vain ; sleep flies from him, and refuses to close his eye-lids, in the stillest 
night: whereas the poor man, who has laboured all day, only throws his 
wearied limbs upon the bed, and straight he sinks into a sweet and gentle 
sleep; asleep that is sound and uninterrupted, the just recompence of 
all his toil. St Chryst. Homil. 2, Popul, Antioch.; also Burton on the 
Non-naturals, p. 253, ; 
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garlic for that purpose, also. marmalade made of quin- 
COS Faden aay ib, Stee dyresig: fe bbs: hs 

4, Of all sedatives, opium is certainly the most sovereign 
remedy hitherto discovered; but, like other powerful me- 
dicines, when improperly administered, it becomes highly 
noxious to the human constitution +. It must occasionally 
be taken, however, when no other means of procuring rest ~ 
is found to be effectual. It is also said, that narcotics, . 
even outwardly applied, abate pain, and are favourable to 
repose. 

5. A number of practices have been recommended, as 
likely to promote sleep ; some to be observed before you 
go to bed, and some after. 

There is not a better plan, than to walk up ahd “ean 
your parlour or bed-room some time before you go to bed, 
Ajter supper walk a miley is an excellent rule, and may be ob- 
served in the house as well as out of it. Walking about, be- 
fore going to rest, particularly with pleasant companions, 
ig infinitely better than lolling in a chair or couch, and cer- 
tainly isa better preparation for repose. ‘This maxim can- 
not be too often inculcated t. 

Listening to music, also, is a good preparation for re- 
pose, or reading any book, not too interesting, containing 
simple ideas, which may rather tire by their uniformity. 

The Chinese recommend it as an important rule, to wash 
the mouth, and to rub the gums and teeth with a brush, 
before going to bed. ‘This gives the mouth and tongue an 
agreeable freshness; and, though the practice seems at 
first 


* Medic. Stat, Sect. IV. aphor. 60. . 
+ Thornton’s Philosophy of Medicine, Vol. IV. p. 103, 


t The celebrated Cato of Utica, was accustomed to walk about after 
supper, before he endeavoured to settle himself to sleep. 
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first a little troublesome, you will soon become accustom- 
ea to it, | will feel uncomfortable if. it is omitted, more es- 
pecially as it has a tendency to promote. sound sleep. 
It is also considered by them as a healthy custom, and 
tending to promote sleep, when a person. is undressed, to 
rub smartly with the hand, or flesh-brush, the soles of, the 
: feet, and, then, to rub. each toe separately 5 this. greatly pro- 
motes insensible perspiration, and isan effectual method 
of preserving and repairing the vital and anima]. spirits,*, 
Indeed, there. is: not .a better rule, than to have both the 


arms and. legs. smartly rubbed. with a flesh-brush, before 


you go to ey and when you rise in the morning. 

. Before going. to. bed, all pressure. from any i article of 
dasa ought tobe removed, 

’ When in bed, some recommend sleeping 0 on a eerie i 
hei as an excellent mode of procuring sleep. This may 
be used occasionally, but would. soon, lose its effect. ; : 

it was formerly a, custom, in ‘the more remote parts of 
Sansa ds to employ bards, to rehearse to great.men the 
verses of distinguished poets.s. and,. by these means, in 
some measure, the | poems of. the celebrated Ossian _ were 
so. long preserved by oral traditions a It is. sometimes a 
practice, when sleep cannot otherwise be obtained, to be-read 
asleep. . But, on the. whole, it isa very bad custom, and, 
when once begun, can. hardly. be got rid of. Besides, it 
must occasion dreaming, and disturb sleep ; ; as. the ideas 
thus obtained; are likely to wander and float through the 
imagination during the night +. 


Boerhaave, on some occasions, in order to procure sleep 
for 


* See the Art of Medicine among the Chinese. Code of Longevity, 


‘Vol. Ill. p. 236. 
+ Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life, Vol. U. p, 199. 
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for his patient, directed water to be placed in such a situa~ 
tion, ‘that it was continually dropping « ona brass pan. 


rept ’ 
‘Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manaatibus, 


~ Somnos quod invitet leves. 

Y Any thing that catches the attention, fo instance, soft. 
music, or the /Zolian harp, or any monotonous sound, as 
the murmuring of a rivulet, the humming of bees, the in- 
_ cessant sound or check of a 1 clock or r watch, will also pro- 

mote sleep *. oe saosin antes ms Hii 

If none of these practices will procure sleep, then try the 
éffect of ‘conning over some task’ that in childhood was 
apt to induce it, or of counting to one thousand, or recit= 
ing any long passage, from any ancient or modern author. 
By these means, the attention “is diverted from uneasy 
thoughts, and you are ¢ overtaken se rite in the singel of 
your efforts. | 

6. Much also* may ‘be effected’ by tesolution and eit: 
ness of-mind. A great modern philosopher, finding it im- 
possible to procure sléep at the ‘accustomed hour; and suf- 
fering also frorn painful attacks resembling cramps, he 
summoned up his stoic ptihciples, and by directing his at- 
tention td some indifferent object, such as the history and 
writings of Cicero, hot only got the better ‘of the thoughts 
which kept-him awake, but even his painful sensations soon 
became blunted, and ‘were finally overcome by drowsiness ; 
and this remedy, he adds, he could‘at all times repeat with 
success, Whenever his sleep was interrupted by attacks of 
this sort +. 


* Code of Longevity, Vol. Il. Appendix, p. 46. 


+ See Kant on the Power of Resolution over Disease. Code of Longe- 
vity, Vol. III. p. 152. Hufeland, Vol. II. p. 199, also observes, that the 
cares and burden of the day, ought to be laid aside with one’s clothes. 

None 
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7. Asclepiades, who rendered himself the delight. of 
_ mankind by his exquisite inventions, in improving and as- 
sisting the art of physic, among other measures for that 
purpose, tecommended, as has been already observed, the 
plan of pensile, or suspended beds, by which the oe was 
rocked asleep *. 

The celebrated canal engineer, Brindley, often saw the 
experiment tried, of a man extending himself across the 
large stone of a corn-mill, and gradually falling asleep by 
the stone whirling round, before the stone had gained its 
full velocity. It would not be difficult to contrive circular 
beds or couches, that might be kept in motion for some 
time, on the same principle, and might answer the same 
_ purpose. 

&. As disturbed or wleeplees nights are very distressing, 
and often productive of disease, Dr Adair recommends it, 
as an effectual remedy, to bathe the feet, in a natrow tub 
with handles, so deep as to reach the knees, gradually in- 
creasing the heat, by addmg boiling water, till a gentle 
sweat breaks out: the legs must be wiped quite dry, and 
a pair of worsted stockings put on. He recommends this 
as the best means of restoring natural rest, and particularly 
beneficial to studious men, and to those who are subject 
to frequent attacks of nervous headacl.s, colics, and rheu- 
matic or gouty pains}+. This practice might also be of 
use to old people in cold weather. | 

| The 


None of them ought to be carried to bed with us ; and in this respect, one, 
by perseverance and firmness of mind sds oieats a great power over the 
thoughts. 


* Suspended cradles, or cofs, are already to be seen in the shops of the 
upholsterer. The beds might be contrived, so as to rest on a frame, when 
rocking was not necessary, and to be raised up by ropes when it was. 


} Adaix’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 74. 


The body ought certainly to be kept in a due tempera- 
ture and. proper warmth, by bed clothes, &c. and some 
persons, more especially the gouty and rheumatic, have 
been benefited by sleeping in a flannel waistcoat, sliders, 
or drawers, though that is a practice not in general to be 
recommended. 

9. The application of cold, is sometimes equally neces- 
sary as. that of heat. Going cool to bed is in general to be 
recommended, more especially to persons in perfect health: 
The celebrated Dr Franklin had a custom of standing for 
a few minutes after he.was undressed before he went in- 
to bed, and he believed that he thereby procured more re- 
freshing sleep *.. At other times, if he found himself rest- 
less, from feverish heat, or in a parched state of the body, 
he was.accustomed to shake the bed-clothes repeatedly, to 
some height above the body, and. eyen to get out of bed, 
and to take some turns about the room, till he became suf- 
ficiently cool. If,the room be cold, both stockings and a 
dressing gown should be put on, and on returning to bed, 
a new part of it should be occupied. This, however, is 
not a recent practice, for Fuller, in his Medicina Gymnas- 
tica, (the fifth edition of which was published anna 1718); 
mentions, that some hysteric people, who have lain half a 
night restless and disturbed, and. without the least inclina- 
tion to sleep, upon getting out of their beds, and walking 
a turn or two about the room, found. themselves quite al- 
tered, and abie, when they came to bed again, to sleep 
well +. | 

10. Electricity is said to promote sleep, but it is only 
the gentler kind that tranquillizes the system. Many per 


sons 


* Adair’s Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 74, 
¢ Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p, 44. 
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Sons have slept much better at night when they have used 
* 

an electric bath in’ the day time; and those who complai’ 

of the want of sleep, should apply that bath, for a quarter | 

- of an hour ‘or longer, some time before they go to bed, un- 

til they get a habit of sleeping ing 

bE. esis a great point, to get into a regular habit of 
sleeping. 'Those who accustom thémselves to sleep, and 
to get up at a fixed hour, will generally be visited by sleep 
about the usual period: This habit also tends to render 
sleep much sounder +. 

12. In regard to miscellaneous particulars, the exclusion 
of light, the absence of noise, and attention td the best 
posture for sleeping, are principally to be recommended. 

| By an observance of these rules, as the circumstances of 
the case may render it necessary, sleep will be properly en- 
joyed, the strength of the body well tenewed, and the fa- 
culties of the mind and body tendered pod and actives 
at the morning of each day f. ‘ 

» These hints may contain several particulars, seemingly 
bs little importance, but insignificant as they may appear, 
they ought not to be neglected, if they contribute to the 
presetvation of health. 
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Of Sleeping in the Day-timé, and more especially after Dinner. 


In many southern climates, it is a common practice to 
8C take 


* Struve’s Asthenology, p. 363. 
_ + Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. I, p. 455. 
¢ Turnbull’s Medical Cautiens, p. 131) 
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take a nap, sometimes in the. middle of the day, or at other 
times immediately after dinner; for they dine very early. 
Homer says, that Nestor always slept a little after his meals. 
Galen allows it to old people *.. The Salernian school, 
however, strongly object to this custom, and, if it is at all 
indulged in, think the sleep should be short +. 

The friends to the custom of taking a nap after dinner, 
tell us, that the wholesomeness of that practice is dictated 
by nature, provided it be not carried too far, since all ani- 
mals appear sleepy after meals}. It has been also urged, 
that numbers of persons who have enjoyed perfect good 
health, have always been in the habit of sleeping an hour 
or two in the afternoon. Most of the religious orders in 
Spain follow that practice, and yet are not in worse health 


” 


than laymen §. 
Both Sanctorius and Lister rechmthanted an Ronee s sleep 


after dinner, to those who have a weak digestion 3 and an 
instance is mentioned, by an intelligent physician, of a near 
relation he had, who slept after dinner for the last fifty 
years of his life, and died at the age of eighty-two |. 

But, on the whole, sleeping after dinner is not to be re- 
commended, unless where nature seems to require it; and 
even then, it should only be indulged in for a short time, 

and 


* Valangin on Diet, p. 280. 


_ fF Sit brevis, aut nullus, tibi somnus meridianus, It is very likely to 
prove injurious to those who are of u plethoric habit. 


¢ Valangin on Diet, p. 282. Platgrus, a famous physician, who lived 
above seventy years free from disease, Ws accustomed te take a nap after 
dinner, and recommended it to his patients. 


§ Father Feyjoo’s Rules for Preserving Health, p. 89. 


|| See Adair’s Medical Cautions, p. 417. ° But the doctor recommends 
it as amore salutary expedient, never to take so much food as to ereate” 
a propensity to sleep at that time of the day. 
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and ina sitting posture, as that has a tendency to nea 
its being carried to any excess *, 


eh ee 


8 
Sect. X. 
Général Rules regarding Sleep. 


_ Tits branch of the subject may be considered undet the 
following general heads; namely, rules regarding ‘sleep : 
1. In infancy and youth. 2. In manhood. 3. In sicke 
ness. 4. In old ages and, 5. Miscellaneous articles.) 
1. Infancy and youth—The celebrated Locke has explain- 
ed, at some length, his sentiments as to sleep, more especi- 
ally the rules that should be observed regarding the sleep 
of children. He justly recommends their being permitted 
to sleep to their full satisfaction, as. nothing contributes 
more to their health and growth; but insists on their being 
accustomed to rise early in the morning, as- being, in vari- 
ous respects, essential for them. But though they should 
be regularly called up:at.an early hour, yet great care should 
be taken in waking them, that it be not done hastily, nor 
with a loud or shrill, voice, or any other sudden violent 
‘noise. This often affrights children, and does them much: 
harm +. ; | a 
Children should, for some time, sleep'on their backs, but 
3C2 fee HA wnSeg 
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* Mackenzie observes, that aman should forbear to sleep after diner; 
er indéed at any other time of the day, in our cold climate, except where 
a long habit has rendered such a custom almost natural to him; or where 
extraordinary fatigue, or want of rest the preceding night, obliges him to 
it; in which case, he should be well covered, to defend him against 
catching cold. Hist. of Health, p. 385. 


4 Locke’s Treatise on Education, Sec, 21, 
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as soon as they get teeth; and begin to live on more sto2 
stantial diet, and their bones and ligaments become stronger; 
they should be laid to sleép, sometimes on the one side, and 
sometimes on the other, that both may grow alike, and be- 
come equally strong. 

The cradle in which a child is put, ought to be turned | 
directly to that. side of the room from which the light 
comes otherwise he will be in danger of learning to squint™. 

Weakly children ought to be accustomed to a hard bed, 
and.a slight covering, and the body will be thereby invigor- 
ated. It is particularly to be observed, that feather beds 
are more injurious to the health of children, than even 9s 
adults +. - 

| Sleep is so great a refreshment to children, that we ‘ee 
neviinie infants, when they are well, are almost always 
asleep; but if- their sleep is frequently interrupted, 
soon they become lean and emaciated, and lose their 
strength ft. | he 

2. Manhood. —All the emeaiae in the former ik of 
this chapter, are principally calculated for manhood, or 
middle age, it is therefore unnecessary to recapitulate any 
of them in this place. 

3. Sickness.—Sleep is of infinite advantage to the sick; 
for it greatly repairs their strength, helps to concoct and 
expel the morbific matter, and eases their pains §. 

Invalids, whether from weakness, or fatigue, often ex- 
press an inclination to sleep for an baie during the day ; 

and 


¢ 


* The Nurses Guide, with an Essay on Preserving Health, p. 46. 
} Faust’s Catechism of Health, p. 81. 

$ Valangin on Diet, p. 271. 

§ Ibid. p. 272 
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and this indulgence may be granted them, if it is found 
that their sleep, during the night, is not thereby interrupted. 

) Many real or imaginary invalids lie long in bed in the 
morning, to make up for any deficiency of sleep in the 
night time; but this ought not to be permitted, for the 
body must necessarily be enervated: by: long continuance in 
a hot and foul air. A little resolution will enable invalids 
to: surmount this destructive habit... By rising early, and 
going to bed in due time, their sleep wiil become sound 
and refreshing, which otherwise they cannot expect. 

_ Want of sleep is a most distressing, weakening, and 
dangerous symptom, in a multiplicity of diseases. The 
causes of morbid irritation, which produce and support 
this dreadful eyil, are many and complicated ; and it is of 
the utmost consequence, that the true cause should be as- 
-certained. In no instance do ignorant practitioners err so 
much, or so frequently, as in cases of this kind *. 

4, Old Age.—Sleep was intended to recruit nature, and 
to restore the wasted spirits. ‘This is necessary to all per- 
sons, but is most essential to the aged, because they.can least 
bear any waste or exhaustion, and they may indulge more 
in it than younger people, or those who are in the prime of 
life. In this respect, indeed, they may be considered as 
children a second time. Instead of eight hours, therefore, 
ten may be allowed them, provided they sleep the whole 
time, and are not corpulent. 

If, owing to any agitation of mind, a person advanced in 
years, finds himself unable to sleep as well as usual, he 
eught, notwithstanding, to rise at his accustomed hour ; 
and next evening let him take the warm bath, and a glass 
of wine extraordinary, and he will enjoy a sweet slumber, 


3 Crs and. 


* Adair’s Natural History of the Human Bedy and Mind, p 53. 
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and will not suffer from his former watchfulness. This is 
a much better plan than lying in bed in the morning, to 
make up for last night’s want of sleep, which may lead to 
a very pernicious habit, which it may be diflicult to con- 
quer. 

By getting into a regular habit, in fediad to hours, avbiiclt 
old people have no excuse for breaking through), life may 
be as much enjoyed in old age, as even in youth, and per- 
haps even more so; but then it is necessary to attend to a 
number of minute circumstances, which may be overlooked, 
in the heyday of ied but cannot be neglected in old 
age, with impunity * : 

Persons advanced in years, may sleep a little after dinner; 
that their heat, which is weak and feeble, being retired 
within, may enable them to perform their digestion better ; 
but their afternoon’s sleep ought not to be continued too 
long, for fear it should prevent their sleeping in the night, 
which is of much more advantage to them. 

5. Miscellaneous rules —A Chinese philosopher, who had 
paid particular attention to the art of preserving health and 
long life, drew up a regular system for that purpose 
Among the rules therein laid down, one of the most im- 
portant is, not to sleep till two hours after any meal. In- 
deed he contends, that walking a little after meals facili- 
tates digestion. He also recommends the following maxims; 
Not to sleep, if you can avoid it, in the open air, or when 
the ground is moistened by dew ; or upon cold stones; or 
in a damp place; nor upon beds or chairs that are varnish- 
ed 3 or on chairs or stones heated by the sun; as such in- 
discretions occasion colds, palsies, and other disorders +. 


Tn 
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* ‘The Old Man’s Guide to Health and Longer Life, p. 33. 


+ See the Art of Medicine among the Chinese, Code of Longevity, - 


Vol. 
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‘In regard to sleeping in the open air, we see many com- 
mon people, particularly in the country, take a very con- 
siderable nap upon the grass, in the daytime, without any 
inconveniency. But those who are not accustomed to that 
practice, are liable to catch cold, if they happen to fall 
asleep even on a garden-bench ; for the system becomes 
warm during sleep, and if a current of cold air affects any 
part of the body, a torpor of that part is necessarily pro- 
duced *. 

But it is still more unwholesome to sleep in the open air 
during the night, and few can do it without injury to their 
health, unless they had been accustomed to it. In these 
climates, the night is, in general, too cold; and in hot 
countries, as on the coast of Guinea, the dews that fall are 
so extremely noxious, that it is accounted certain death to 
sleep all night in the open air ¢. 

Sleeping in a carriage is not much to be recommended, 
and many have suffered severely by sleeping in that state 
with a window open. | 

The following miscellaneous rules may, in various cir- 
cumstances, merit attention : 1, It is an indispensable rule, 
that fat people should avoid soft beds, and should sleep lit- 
tle, and rise early, as the only chance they have of keeping 
their bulk within due bounds. 2. It is a good rule, to lock 
the door of your bed-room previous to going to rest, so as to 
prevent your being suddenly and hastily roused by any per- 
son coming into the room 3 and you should also examine 

3 C 4 the: 


-_——,. 


Vol. Ul. p. 236. It is said, that Confucius made it a law to himself, not 
to speak after he was in bed; but this, for obvious reasons, cannet by 
adopted as a general rule. 


* Darwin’s Zoonomia, Vol. I. p, 213. 


+ Valangin on Diet, p. 287. 
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the room carefully, that no cat, or dog; or any other animal, 
may disturb your sleep, the alarm of which may be highly 
injurious. 3. It often happens, that if a person has not slept 
very well, he feels a weariness in the morning, which is best 
removed by exercise ; for that weariness must have been oc- 
casioned by an obstruction of some indigested perspirable 
matter, which by exercise may be rendered fit to pass the 
pores. 4. Many people are perpetually subject to colds and 
coughs, if they sleep in a less warm head-dress, or thinner 
night-cap, than they have been accustomed to. Any risk 


of that sort ought to be carefully guarded against. 5. Such 


persons as are subject to cold feet, ought to have their legs 
better covered than the body, when they are inbed. 6. As 
the body is excited by light, hence darkness is necessary 
for repose ; and fires in the room, or lamps, or candles, or 


admitting the morning light, ought to be avoided*, 7. We 


should never suffer ourselves to dose, or fall asleep, before 
we go to bed, as it must greatly d diminish any chance of get- 
ting repose, when we wish for sleep. 8. Some sleep with 
their eye-lids open, like hares, who are led to do it in conse- 
quence of their timidity ; but this practice is not to be ap- 
proven of in men, because dust may get into the eyes, and 
the light in the morning may become so powerful, as to 
interrupt sleep. 9. There is not a more pernicions custom, 
than that of reading in bed, even in the day time; such a 
practice strains the eyes 5 but by candle light it is still more 
injurious 5 


* No fire, candle, or rush-light, or Jamp, should be kept burning dur- 
ing the night in a bed-room ; for it not only vitiates the air in a very con- 
sideraLle degree, but also disturbs and prevents the rest of those whos 


sleep is uneasy, particularly the aged. In a dark apartment, sleep gene-. 


rally comes on without much invitation; whereas, any light in the apart- 
ment, stimulates the brain, and consequently the whole nervous system, 
and dispels any tendency to repcse.—Willich’s Treatise on Diet and Rer 
gmen, p- 901. 
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injurious ; to which is to be added, the danger of having 
the bed set on fire, and not only suffering a cruel death 
one’s self, but being perhaps the source of infinite mischief. 
10. At public schools, where great numbers of children sleep 
together, the utmost attention ought to be paid to the na- 
ture of the beds, the bedding, the airiness of the apart- 
ment, and every thing that can prevent the bad effects of 
crowding 1 numbers together, and compelling them to breathe 
a confined and vitiated atmosphere. 11. ‘Those whose sleep 
is apt to be interrupted by slight causes, should neverthe- 
less keep themselves quiet, and warm in bed, with their 
eyes shut, and without tossing or tumbling, and this will, 
in some degree, answer the purposes of more sound re- 
pose *. | 
On the whole, I am eared, that there is no habit.that 
contributes more to good health and good spirits, or ren- 
ders a man fitter to go through a great deal of labour, ei- 
ther of body or mind, than that of taking a sufficient quan- 
tity of sleep, from six to eight, and even nine hours, if na- 
ture requires it. I understand that the late Lord Mans- 
field frequently inculcated the advantages to be derived 
from a rigid adherence to such a system, (his maxim was, 
cultivate sleep), and it is well known, the quantity of busi- 
ness he went through, and the good health and good spirits 
_ he enjoyed for a great number of years. To continue long 
in bed, without sleeping, is weakening and injurious; but 
a person may take all the repose that nature requires, and 
will have time sufficient, during the remainder of the day, 
to go through all the necessary business, and to enjoy all the 
real pleasures of life. 
Such 
Spa AL pipet sin se tn 2 gla a aha Leet lee 
* Mackenzie’s History of Health, p. 384, 
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Such are the observations which I have collected regatd- 
ing the interesting subject of sleep, a state in which gene- 
tally one third, and sometimes more, of the life of every in- 
dividual is spent, and on which the comfort and happiness 


of the remainder of our existence must, in a great measure, 


depend. Would it not be of infinite advantage to human 
nature, therefore, by the circulation of such a paper, in va- 
rious languages, and countries, to have all the materials ne- 
cessary for the thorough explanation of such a subject col- 
lected, and then thoroughly methodized, and carefully di- 
gested and condensed? A large proportion of the miseries 
of mankind may be attributed to an improper system, re- 
garding their sleep. Some sleep too little, and, owing ta 


that circumstance, they not only injure their health, but ~ 


become prone to all the violent passions so injurious to 
those who indulge them. Others sleep too much, become 
unwieldy and lethargic, and perish before one half of that 
space of time, which they might have existed, has elapsed ; 
and where the system of sleeping is not to be objected to, 
either in regard to quantity, or even the time when it com- 
mences, yet how many are there, whose sleep is disturbed 
and unrefreshing, from being too early after the preceding 
mea}, or from lying in an improper posture ; ‘or from hav- 
ing neglected a variety of other rules, which have been ex- 
plained in the preceding observations, and without which, 
healthy and sound repose cannot be expected. Indeed, of 
all the objects treated of in this volume, there is none, re- 
garding which an attention to a proper system is more 
likely to be productive of the happiest consequences, than 
the subject of this chapter. Sleep is so natural to man, 
that, in almost every instance, it must be the fault of the 
individual, and his neglecting the rules necessary for that 
purpose, if he does not enjoy it, in that perfect state, which 
is so essential for his comfort and happiness. 

CONCLUSION, 


ree 22a CONCLUSION. 

‘T wave thus gone through the various particulars, which, 
according to the original plan of the work, were considered 
as essentially nesessary for the comfortable existence of man, - 
and in which is included, all the objects usually treated of 
under the ancient term of the six non-naturals*. There still 
remain, however, several other topics of considerable im- 
portance, and the great department of medical police. But 
these it is proposed to reserve for some future opportunity. 
It would require, indeed, several months of labour and re- 
search, to discuss those subjects in the same manner in 
which the others have been explained ; and another volume 
would be necessary for that purpose. How far it is ad- 
viseable for the author to engage in such an undertaking, 
must depend upon the reception which the present work 
meets with, whether favourable, or otherwise. Nothing 
but the prospect of public approbation, and the hopes of 
promoting general and individual advantage, would com- 
pensate for the labour of compiling a work, on a plan of 
so extended a nature, where it has often been found neces- 
sary to consult a hundred different publications, to explain 
the subject matter of one particular chapter; and some- 
times to peruse a number of pages, for the sake of cbtain- 
ing one or two useful observations. 

From the specimens herewith exhibited, he trusts it will 
appear, though certainly a difhicult, yet, by no means, an 
impracticable attempt, to condense human knowledge, re- 
garding those points which are the most interesting to man- 
kind in general, on the plgn laid down in the intreduction 

to 
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* The possessions of the mind are discussed in Part 1. Chap. 2. p. 79. 
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to the present work. It will require, indeed, either the pros 

tection of an enlightened government, or the aid of a public- 

spirited society, constituted for that special purpose ; or, to 

remoye every difficulty, the assistance of both. But were 

such a measure once fairly undertaken, and a perfect specimen 

produced, the advantages resulting therefrom, would appear 

in such glowing colours, that, by the universal concurrence 

of every enlightened mind, the undertaking would be car-' 
ried on with such zeal and spirit, that no doubts could be 

entertained regarding its final accomplishment. _ 
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CAPTAIN COOK°S METHOD OF PRESERVING THE 
HEALTH OF HIS SEAMEN, 


+ 


AND 


DOCTOR WRIGHT'S DIRECTIONS TO OFFICERS GOING 
yt TO THE WEST INDIES. 


——— 


CAPTAIN COOK’S METHOD MAY BE REDUCED TO THE EIGHT 
FOLLOWING RULES. 


1... The Crew to be at Three Watches *. 


' Tus method is already practised in many ships of the 
navy, but such is the predilection for old forms, that this 
humane custom is far from being universally adopted. That 
a due proportion of sleep, adds to the health and vigour of ” 

the 


* The crew of a ship of war are either at watch and watch, at three 
watches, or at four watches. At watch and watch, the working seamen 
are divided into two bodies, one off the deck and the other upon the 

deck; 
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the body, will readily be granted; on the other hand, 
nothing contributes more to the production of disease, than 
too little sleep, and that interrupted. At three watches, 
the men have time to shift and dry themselves, if wet; at 
two, the time allotted for rest being so short, they are 
prompted to rush into their beds in the wet condition in 
which they often come from the deck; and of what conse- 
quence it is to avoid going to sleep in wet clothes, is too 
obvious to need any comment, and comes home to the 
feelings of every capacity. When there is no pressing oc- 
casion, ought not a seaman to be refreshed with as much 
uninterrupted sleep, as a common day labourer*?. | 


2. To have Dry Clothes to shift themselves after getting Wet. 


What has been observéd on the foregoing hedd, will also 
apply to this; suffice it to say, that Captain Cook paid the 
strictest attention to this head, by directing some of his of- 
ficers, to see that every man, om going wet from his watch, 
was immediately shifted with dry clothes, and the same 
method observed on their going to bed'f. f 

; I 
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deck; they aré relieved every four hours, until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when there are two watches of two hours each. According to 
this plan, they will have alternately, one day eight hours sleep, and the 
other day four. When at three watches, they have, for two days, eight 


hours: sleep complete, but every third day they are only allowed four. 


hours sleep at once; and after a watch of four hours, called the middle 
watch, they have four hours: more. Four watches are practised in har- 
bours merely. 


* It is true that some truly meritorious officers keep their people at two 
watches, and preserve them in a perfect state of health, but pre are- 
Most’ rigid observers of every other part of this plan. 


4, The late Lord Mulgrave, in his voyage towards the north pole, on 
his 
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3. To keep their Persons, Hammocks, Bedding, and Clathes 
clean and dry. 


» That cleanliness coiglitees to health will not be denied. 
This humane commander made hismen pass in review before 
him, one day in every week, and saw that they had chang- 
ed their linen, and were as neat and clean as circumstances 
would admit. He had also every day the hammocks car- 
ried on the booms, or some other airy part of the ship, un- 
lashed, and the bedding thoroughly shaken and aired, well 
knowing that, from the perspiration and breath of so many 
men below, every thing, even in the space of 24 hours, 
is apt to contract an offensive moisture. When the weather 

..prevented. the: hammocks being carried on deck, they.were 
constantly taken down to make room for the fires, the 
sweeping, and other cleaning operations. It may be pro- 
per to observe, that as the beds.and blankets are ready re- 
ceptacles for infection, too much pains cannot be taken in 
well airing and. purifying them. _ When possible, fresh 
water should be allowed to the men to wash their clothes, 
as soap will not mix with sea-water, and linen washed in 
brine never thoroughly dries. 


4. To keep the Ship clean betwixt Decks. 


Little need be observed on this head, as his method of 
washing and scrubbing, is universally practised, (perhaps toa 
much), in every ship in the service. 

ms 


his men getting wet, used to give each a pint of porter, but they were 
first obliged to pass before him in dry clothes, 
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5: To have frequent Fires between Decks, and at the bottom of the 
Well, 


On this head Captain Cook laid the greatest stress, with- 
out which every other effort would have availed nothing. 
But, in this particular, he took care that his orders should 
be scrupulously carried into execution. His method was to 
have iron pots with dry wood, which he burned between 
decks, in the well; and other parts of the ship, during 
which time, some of the crew were employed in rubbing 
with canvass or oakum every part that had the least damp: 
As moisture is acknowledged to be the great source of the 
diseases of seamen, by removing that cause; the effect must 
cease. ‘The advantages of fire are no where more manifest 
than in sweetening the well; where the whole leakage, 
whether of the ship itself, or of the casks of spoiled meat or 
corrupted water, runs into. Yet this place, often so fatal 
to many, is now rendered safe and sweet, by means of an 
iron pot filled with fire, and let down to burn init. The 
washing the ship between decks, however proper it may 
be in fine weather, ought never to be practised, but when 
there is sufficient time given for the fires to have rendered 
every part perfecily dry, before the men were permitted to 
return to their berths *. ‘There may be some crevices or 
parts of the ship, where the heat from the stoves cannot 
readily absorb the moisture; in that case, logger-heads 
heated red hot, and laid on sheets of tin or iron, will speedi- 
ly effect the purpose. It is unnecessary to mention every 

get 


* When the great cabin, wardroom, or officers’ cabins are washed, 
they are never occupied till dry. Ought not the same care. be taken of 
the seamen’s habitation ? 
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part of the ship that requires fires, stich as the manger, or- 
lop, cockpit, &c. as it will readily occur to the discerning 
officer, that where the least circulating air is, the more né- 
cessary it is for fires to extract the fouil and stagnant va- 
pour. Under this head it may be observed, that the men, 
being permitted to sit in the draught of air between the 
ports, when open on both sides of the ship, must ever be 
attended with danger.’ And although this custom is not 
allowed in many ships, yet its prohibition is far from be- 
ing universal. 


6. Proper attention to be paid to the Ship Coppers. ae Lue fat 
boiled out of the salt beef and pork never to be given to the 
Brae 8. The men to be allowed plenty of fresh qwater at 
the Ship’s return to port ; the water remaining on board to 
be started, and ata water sree the shore to be taken in its 
room. ) 


Little appears necessary to be observed regarding these 
particulats ; in every ship, proper attention is paid to keep 
the coppers clean and free from verdigrease ; and the people 
are not now permitted to use the fat boiled out of the beef 
and pork: On the head of having fresh water from the 
shore in room of what has been at sea, if time will permit, 
it is not doubted but it will always be done: 

I thought it right, in this work, to preserve a short ac- 
count of the whole system, which does so much credit to 
the memory of Cook. In consequence of his having adopt- 
ed it, this celebrated navigator performed a voyage of up- 
wards of three years, in every climate of the globe, with the 
loss of only one man by disease, and who had evidently 
symptoms of consumption before he left England. In tes- 
timony of the high idea they entcrtained of this happy dis- 
covery, the Royal Society, on the 30th November 1776, 

3D decreed 
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decreed their prize medal to Captain Cook; and its Presi- 


dent, (Sir John Pringle), on that occasion, justly remarked, ' 


s¢ That if Rome decreed the civic crown to’ him who saved 
the life of a single citizen, what wreaths are not due to 
that man, who, having himself saved many, has also pointed 
out, and recorded the means, by which :Great Britain may 
in future preserve numbers of her intrepid sons, who, brav- 
ing every danger, have so liberally contributed to the fame, 
._to the opulence, and the maritime empire of their country.” 


It is impossible to pass over the subject of sea voyages, 
without adverting to the numbers who are led to emi~ 
grate from this country, to warmer regions, in particular 
to the East or West Indies, and many of whom fall vic- 
tims to the. change. To persons advanced in life, such a 
| change might not be unfavourable, but to those who are 
young and healthy, who are full of good blood, and who 
live upon animal food, and fermented liquors, the change 
is frequently fatal *. 

As so many useful subjects of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain are annually exposed to the dangers of such a change 
of climate, and very rarely know the precautions necessary 
to preserve their health in a new and untried situation, I 
was thence induced to request my worthy and intelligent 
friend, Dr William Wright of Edinburgh, to favour me with 
his sentiments upon the subject. I knew well, that, from 
his great experience of the climate, and diseases of the 
West Indies, he was likely to furnish many valuable hints 
to those who emigrated to a warmer climate. ‘Lhe follow- 


ing 


* Valangin’s Treatise on Diet, &c. p. 26. This author recommends 
that they should never think of removing from a cold to a hot climate 
without previous evacuation. 


be 44 
ing directions were originally intended by the Doctor, for 
the use merely of officers going to the West Indies, but in’ 
many respects they ate equally applicable to other descrip- 
tons of persons, and indeed to all persons going from a 
old to a hot climate. 


‘9 Dr W, right’s directions to Officers going to the West Indies. 


- 1. Take your passage in a packet, a frigate of war, or in 
an armed ship with convoy, and let your berth or cabin be 
»in.a free and well ventilated part of the ship. ‘Transports 
are often crowded with soldiers, and encumbered with wo- 
-men and children; and unless the most strict and rigorous 
observance of cleanliness is in the persons as individuals, 
.and in the berths of the men between decks, the s/ip or 
jail fever will soon break out, first amongst the troops, then 
‘the seamen, and,. lastly, among the officers themselves. 
2. if you have not before made a voyage any where, it 
48 probable you would get sea sicky which, while it lasts, is 
Very distressing. 1 advise you at all times to sit in good 
air, and to be much upon deck throughout the day, and 
frequently to bathe the face in a bason of cold salt water. 
After each fit of vomiting, take a small bason of tea, wa- 
ter-gruel, or broth. Take sparingly of solid animal food, 
and abstain from spirits or fermented liquors for some days. 
3. Here it is proper to take notice, that salt beef and pork 
aré drained of all their nutritive juices. Living on such 
food exhausts the power and action of the stomach, and no 
proper supply of chyle enters the circulation, This, with 
lying in confined parts of the ship, never fails to produce 
sea scurvy, with all its direful consequences. 
4, Costiveness must be prevented by attention to diet. 
Eat moderately of flesh meat, but with it plenty of vege- 
tables. ‘There is not a better nor more wholesome mess 
3 D2 at 
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at sea than peas soup, when seasoned with onions or celery 
seed 3 exercise upon deck is conducive to health in general ; 
it strengthens the stomach and bowels ; it promotes diges- 
tion, and enables every organ to perform its functions. 
Some mild laxative medicine may be taken now and then, 
as the aloetic pill of the shops. 

5. While at sea, make a hearty breakfast of tea or coffee, 
with plenty of biscuit and butter. The same at five or six 
o’clock in the afternoon. Take nothing between breakfast 
and dinner, nor be prevailed on to partake of the meridian 
bowl. ‘This palls the appetite, weakens the stomach, ‘and 
occasions a confusion in the head. 7 

6. Care must be taken that the live stock be regularly 
fed and kept clean, otherwise they will soon be in a diseas- 
ed state, and die; or, if killed, not fit to be brought to the 

table. 
"7, Dinner, when on board of ship, or on shore, should 
consist of a due proportion of animal food and vegetables ; 
no rich sauces, or highly seasoned food. Eat moderately, 
~ and always rise from the table with an appetite. 

8. During dinner, take a glass of water, of good brisk 
small-beer: The absurd practice of drinking several glasses 
of wine, while eating, should be abolished: Three glasses 
of wine after dinner may be taken, or a draught of porter 
or ale; but a mixture of liquors never ne to disorder the 
stomach and head. 

9. Supper. ray slice of cold meat, and a draught of porter. 
Go to bed soon, and rise early. Wash your face and hands 

in cold salt-water. 

_ A person who observes temperance, sleeps sound, rises 

refreshed, and is fit for any exertions of body and mind 

throughout the day. But the intemperate and luxurious 

are soon fatigued and debilitated ; they are unfit for labour 

or exertion; they become peevish and fractious in their 
vibes tempers ¥ 
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tempers; a burthen to themselves, and a curse to all around 
them. ; 

10. On landing, keep out of the heat of the sun; or, 
when out of doors, wear an umbrella. For some time, 
walk at leisure, and use no violent exercise in the heat of 
the day.. When a man is fatigued, sickness is at hand. 1n 
other words, he is liable to a remitting fever, to receive 
contagion from human subjects, or from marsh miasma of 
salt marshy grounds by the sea. 

11. As forts and garrisons in the West Indies, are on 
the low lands by the sea, they are generally unhealthy. If 
you have a choice, take a house on a rising ground, re- 
mote from swamps, and well clothed with timber trees, 
and succulent plants. 

12. Riding is a healthy exercise, especially before break- 
fast : and sea bathing is salutary, but remember, never to 
bathe when you perspire, or when cold ; and you ought not to 
stay above one minute in the water at atime. — 

13. If at any time you are caught in a shower, keep in 
motion until you get to your own house, or that of a friend. 
Then get a complete shift of clothes to hand; after strip- 
ping, let your skin be well wiped with a dry towel: I by 
no means approve of rubbing the body with rum, as by it 
the pores are constricted, and a fever may be the conse- 
quence. ‘The best cordial, in this case, is a warm bason 
of tea, coffee, chocolate, or broth, according to the time of 
the day. As you value your life, abstain from warm toddy, 
punch, or negus, unless this last is very weak. 

14. There are a number of excellent fruits in all the 
islands; take care they are fully ripe; and eat a little of 
them at a time, in the morning or afternoon. 

15. Strangers are much tormented with mosquitoes, but 
after a while pay no attention to them. Be sure to draw 
down the mosquito net close all round, and brush well in- 
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side with a large towel, to kill such mosquitoes as iis: stil} 
be there. cig 


16. Chigres—a species of flea that burrows into the feet : 


~ and toes; at first they occasion an itching, and then:a little 
red lump, which becomes painful. A negro is the best hand 
to pick them out; and a little snuff may be put mto the 
cavity. 

17. In a well regulated regimental mess, no one sits long 
after dinner ; his duty will not admit of it; he is either on 
guard, or at the evening parade. An officer need never 
want amusement or exercise ; in his quarters he may have 
books, musical instruments, or employ himself in drawing 5 
and if he has a turn for natural history, so much the better, 
he will find ample subjects for his purpose; in all the islands 
the scenery is new and beautiful, often bis ciao eh and 
grand *. 


{t may be proper to add two receipts, one for preserving 


cream for several weeks or months, and the other for mak- 


ing egg tea, both of which may be useful in sea voyages. 


Mode of Preserving Cream for several weeks or months parti. 
cularly calculated for Sea Voyages. | 


Take 12 ounces of white sugar, and dissolve it in some 
ounces of water, over a moderate fire. After the sugar is 
dissolved, boil it for about two minutes in an earthen vessel ; 
after which, add, immediately, 12 ounces of fresh cream, 

and 


* Great colds succeeding great heats, are productive of diseases; even 
cold nights after hot days: Many of the acute diseases of Europeans in hot 
countries, are occasioned by their exposing themselves incautiously to the 
serene or nightly dew. Arbuthnot on Air. 
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and mix the whole uniformly over the fire; then suffer it 
to cool, pour it into a quart bottle, and cork carefully: 
Keep it in a cool place, and it will continue fit for use for 
several weeks, or even months. 


; Mode of making Egg Tea. 

Ft is well known how difficult it is to procure cream) or 
even milk, at sea, for making tea; but eggs, which may be 
pteserved in afresh state, by being buttered, or put up in salt, 
form a most excellent substitute. The mode of using an egg 
is this. Put inthe whole egg, yolk and all, in a raw state, 
into a bowl, and unite the whole thoroughly, by working it 


together with a table-spoon, then pour in the tea gradually 
from a tea-pot, constantly stirring the mixture, so as to 
make it one uniform and homogeneous mass. It is hardly 
possible to distinguish this mixture, when properly prepar- 
ed, from tea and rich cream. It is a very nourishing sub- 
stance also, and may, with that view, be recommended to 
invalids on shore. An egg thus prepared, may likewise 
answer for coffee. | 


OF ARTIFICIAL MINERAL WATERS. 


ALL waters which are distinguished from common wa- 
ter, by a peculiar smell, taste, colour, &c. and which, in 
consequence of these properties, cannot be applied to the 
purposes of domestic economy, have been distinguished 
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by the appellation of mineral water. . These occur more 
or lest frequently in different parts of the earth, consti- 
tuting wells, springs, or fountains ; sometimes of the tem- 
perature of the soil through which they pass; sometimes 
warm, and, in some cases, even at the boiling tempera- 
ture. Many of these mineral springs attracted the atten- 
tion of mankind in the earliest ages, and were resorted. to 
by those who laboured under diseases, and employed by 
them, either externally or internally, as a medicine,: But 
it was not till towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
that any attempt was made to detect the ingredients of. 
which these waters were composed, or to discover the sub- 
stances to which they owed their properties *. 

As soon as these properties were ascertained, philoso- 
phers, chemists, and mechanics, immediately endeavoured 
to infuse into common water similar ingredients; and they 
have succeeded in making those of several sorts, in parti- 
cular, Seltzer water; Pyrmont, and Spa water, and the aci- 
dulous soda water. 

In the year 1795, that respectable physician, Dr ata 
son, of Leicester-Square in London, drew up, at the desire | 
of the author, the following hints respecting water impreg- 
nated with fixed air, or the carbonic acid, as. s manufactured 
by J. Schweppe, late of Geneva. : 

‘«‘ Three years ago, a person of the name of J. Schweppe, 
late of Geneva, called upon Dr Pearson, with a letter of 
introduction, to propose making those artificial mineral 
waters which contain a large proportion of carbonic acid, 
or fixed air. 

On examining the waters prepared by this artist, the Doc- 

tor 


* ‘Thomson's System of Chemistry, Vol. III. p. 439, 
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tor found that they contained a much larger proportion of 
carbonic acid than he-had ever seen before. He believes 
Mr Schweppe contrives to make water contain four times 
its bulk of this acid air. Mr Schweppe manufactures these 
preparations at an expence which most. persons will think 
reasonable, and in any quantity that may be Be by 
the public. 

_ ‘The advantages of water so impregnated are, 

1. That, at all times, in our country, may be prepared a 
water, equal, or even superior, in all respects, to Pyrmont, 
Spa, Paulon, and other springs, whose virtues depend sole- 
ly on the quantity of carbonic acid air they contain. 

2. A still greater advantage is, that, by the means of wa- 
ter so highly impregnated, alkalies can be exhibited with 
much greater benefit than in any other way, and in ade- 
quate quantities, so as to be not only not disagreeable, but 
highly grateful to both the stomach and palate. 

3. This preparation affords a most agreeable beverage, 
either with or without the alkaline salt, according to the 
palate. 

4. Such a beverage must be highly useful in many dis- 
eases, as it can be now prepared in a far superior manner, 
and at less expence, than heretofore. 

5. Such a beverage is highly salutary in the common way 
of living in this country, as, when mixed with wine, it is 
found, that a much smaller quantity of wine satisfies the 
stomach and palate, than wine does alone. | 

6. It is highly beneficial as a drink in the evening, to 
take off the acid apt to be produced in the stomach after 
wine and full meals, to dilute the fluids, when containing 
too much irritating matter, to carry off such stimulating 
matter, and to strengthen the stomach. It is here supposed 
that the water contains alkali. 

Upon the whole, when we consider the effects of water, 
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impregnated as it is by Mr Schweppe, with carbonic acid 
and with alkali, both as a medicine, and an article of salus 
tary luxury, 2 may be justly reckoned the greatest improvement 
in diet of the present age. 

If Mr Schweppe can contrive to prepare his water at a 
sufficiently small expence, and keep it in large vessels, it 
might be a valuable acquisition to the navy in particular, 
and also to the army, in’ the situation of an encampment *.” 

III. 


* To many persons languishing under disease, the following informa- 
tion may be peculiarly Seaarahies though it cannot be expected, that in 
every case the proposed remedies should answer. 


“* Seltzer Water,—from its pleasant taste and medical virtues, has been 
Jong in very general use. It has been very much recommended by phy- 
‘Sicians for its antiseptic powers, consequently, for its utility in many of the 
febrile and other diseases of large towns. It is a powerful antiscorbutic, 
In bilious complaints it is particularly useful, by correcting the acrimony 
of that fluid, and assisting the tone of the stomach and bowels, by which 


pain and irritation are obviated or removed. In nervous affections, it is — 


useful, by invigorating the general system, exalting the spirits, and re- 
moving weakness. ‘fo the ill effects, whether nervous or bilious, which 
take place, as the debilitating consequence of hard living, it is peculiarly 
adapted. It is most refreshing and salutary after excéss in eating and 


drinking, by allaying the feverish heat and thirst generally arising there- 


from. 

“ By gently stimulating the nerves of the stomach, it increases digestion, 
prevents flatulences, promotes the secretions in general, particularly that 
of the kidneys. 

“© With milk, it isa very useful remedy in consumptions, making the 
milk sit easy on the stomach. In most of the stages of the catarrh, or 


common cold, either on the head or lungs, it may be taken with great 
atility. With eee or syrup, it affords a most wholesome and agreeable 


beverage. 

“It is one of the safest, as well as most ceoling drinks for persons eXx- 
hausted by much speaking, heated by dancing, or when quitting hot rooms 
or crowded assemblies.—It may be taken in the quantity of a common beer 
glass at a time. 


“ Acidulous Soda Water—These waters are well known to have great ef- 
ficacy in complaints of the kidneys, ureters, or bladder, when these organs 
are either obstructed or irritated by calculous matter, or are in an irritable 


or corroded and ulcerated state. Whilst they abate the acrimony of the 
humours 


I. 


DISCHARGES FROM THE BODY. 


Besipes the evacuations by stool, by urine, and by per- 
spiration, there are other discharges from the human body, 
somé of greater and some of lesser importance, of which 

eet | the 


humours, they dissolve and wash out the mucus, and clear the kidneys, 
ureters, and bladder, from any matter of this kind that may be lodged in 
them’; and tend not only to prevent the generation of a calculus, or to 
stop the increase of one, but to diminish, as a solvent, such as are already 
formed. They afford the most desirable relief in the strangury; and 
when the urine is voided with pain and difficulty,and is thick and turbid, 
restore it in a short time to its natural appearance. In cases of acidity in 
the stomach, indigestion, and some diarrhcas, these waters will be found 
very serviceable. Even in the gout, those who have taken these waters 
for the stone or gravel, have been cured of both diseases by means of them. 

“These waters may be taken to the quantity of a pint or more, daily, 
at three stated periods; morning, noon, and night, an hour previously to 
the several meals of the day. 

‘¢ If they should produce any uneasiness in the stomach, (which is sel- 
dom the case), a tea-spoonful or two of rum, brandy, or any spicy medi- 
cated tincture, may be added. 

“In very cold weather, they are sometimes best taken with warm milk. 
—No regimen is particularly required but such as temperance dictates. 

““N. B. The three sorts of single, double, and triple Acidulous Soda 
‘Water, (so denominated from the quantity of soda salt they contain) are 
recommended to be taken in proportion as the stomach can bear, or as 
the disease requires a larger proportion of the soda. ‘The double is ge- 
nerally used. 


“ Acidulous Rochelle Salt Water-—A method of giving the purgative 
neutral salts, which should render them not ungrateful to the palate, and 
make them sit easy on the stomach, has long been a most desirable ohject 
in medicine; combined with acidulated water, they operate in a small 
dose; and the Acidulous Rochelle Salt Water, is the most agreeable laxa- 
tive,or purgative, which has been yet discovered. It is prepared in half 
pint bottles, the single containing two drachms, the double half an ounce 
of Rochelle Salt: One of these bottles may be taken in one or two doses, 


as is most convenient. When a purgative is required, it will sometimes 
be 
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the following seem to require more particular attention, 
namely; 1. The semen. 2. The saliva. 3. ‘The mucus of 
the nose. 4. The wax in the ears ; and, 5. Artificial dis- 

charges by issues or setons. “a ott 
1. The semen is a discharge of infinite importance to the 
human frame, but, for obyious reasons, cannot be much 
dwelt upon in a work of a popular nature. The later it 
is suffered to commence, the better; and nature itself points 
out the proper period for renouncing such gratifications. 
If indulged in before the body is fully formed, it stints the 
growth, and brings on languor, debility, and various other 
disorders ; and if.in old age, it is at all given way to, it soon 
hastens the unfortunate victim of vain desires tothe grave. 
Manhood is the proper period of life for these gratifications, 
which are then natural and useful, but even then, they 
ought not to be indulged in to excess, for, according | to the 
old maxim, Rara Venus juvat, SJrequens debilitat *. a 
2. The. nature and uses of the saliva have been already 
explained. It is certainly a most useful animal secretion, 
and ought not to be unnecessarily wasted by frequent spits 
ting. ‘The custom of smoking tobacco also, would appear 
to be extremely prejudicial, at the same time, it must be 
, admitted 


be necessary to take two of these bottles, which contain half an ounce of 
the salt.” 

It may be proper, however, to add, that many persons have, by the 
constant use of soda water, produced a laxity of the bowels which they 
could not stop. It may be of service, therefore, in costiveness. 


* ‘There are many works in which this subject is very fully discussed, 
as, in Willach’s Lectures on Diet.and Regimen, 2d edit. chap. 9. p. 539.— 
Hufeland on the Art of prolonging Life, Vol. II. book 2d. chap. 4. p. 165. 
Valangin on Diet, chap. 5. p. 190.—Fothergill’s Rules for the Preservation 
of Health, p. 96.—Anderson’s Medical,Remarks on Natural, Spontaneous, 
and Artificial Evacuation, p. 97.—Lynch’s Guide to Health, p. 305, 306, 
See Medicin des Hommes, p. 133.—Turnbull’s Medical Works, p. 15,3 ~ 
and many others, too numerous to mention, 
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‘admitted, that among the pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
who have exceeded 80 years of age, there are but few who 
have not been in the habit of taking tobacco in some shape 
“or oter, very freely, and yet they do not seem to have suf- 
fered from it*. Nature, therefore, seems to accommodate 
‘itself to bear such discharges, when they are regularly per= 
severed in, without any material injury. 

3. The mucus of the nose, is intended by nature to pro~ 
tect the olfactory nerves ; hence, every artificial means of 
increasing that secretion is preposterous, unless required 
by some particular indisposition of the body. The taking 
of snuff, therefore, is in general reprehensible; and the 
indulgence of such a habit, must often be productive of 
injurious consequences +. 

4. The cerumen, or wax secreted by the glands of the 
auditory canal, is of great service in preserving that im- 
portant organ, the ear, in a proper state. But sometimes 
this secretion becomes tough and hard, or accumulates so 
‘much as to diminish the acuteness of hearing ; and some- 
times obstructs the passage of the ear, so as to occasion 
total deafness. Daily washing, with cold water, will 
strengthen that organ, more especially if accompanied with 
friction, by a flesh-brush, behind the ears.—This is a prac- 
tice that cannot be too strongly recommended. 


5. Issues, or artificial discharges of the humours of the 
body,’ 


* See Code of Longevity, Voly II. Appendix, p. 117; also, p. 186 and 
189. In all about 300 persons above 80, who use tobacco in some shape 
or other, without having been injured by that practice. At the same 
time, though it may be of some use to those, who, like the sailors, are ac- 
customed to a cold and moist atmosphere, yet the remonstrances of Dr 
Waterhouse, against segars as detrimental to youth, are certainly well 
founded, See Code of Longevity, Vol. IV. p. 559, &c. 


+ See Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, p. 532, where this sub- 
ject is fully discussed. 
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body, have been strongly recommended for the cure of 7 
alisease, by various distinguished physicians ; and a recent 
‘author has stated, that, in the course of a long and success- - 
ful practice, he had prescribed i issues to all ages, but never 
-eould discover that they had any ill effect ; on the contrary, : 
he contends that they lessen. repletion 5 ‘promote secretion 
and excretion; clear the skin of foul” ‘defedations; and 
brighten the complexion i“ 


* See Anderson’s Medical Remarks on Natural, Spontaneous, and - Ar- 
. tificial Evacuation; p. 149, where other panne sirens ‘ial reme- . 
be are Slap te Hehe 


Works Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE &S Co. Edin« 
| burgh ; and JonN Murray, London. . 


7. The GAZETTEER of SCOTLAND, containing a Par- 
ticular and Concise Description of the Counties, Parishes, Islands, 
Cities, Towns, Villages, Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, Valleys, &c. 
of that Kingdom. With an Account of the Political Constitu- 
- tion—History—Extent — Boundaries — State of Agriculture— 

‘Population—Natural History—Buildings—Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry—Roads, &c. Illustrated with an Elegant Sheet Map. 
2d Edition, much improved and enlarged. Price 12s. Boards. 

\. *y* In the present Edition of the Gazetteer of Scotland, the Publishers 
shave been anxious to include every thing relating to that country, which’ 
they supposed might interest the native, or give information to the stranger. 
-Besides-particular accounts of all the Cities, Towns, Villages, &c. the 
Description of every Parochial District of Scotland is included, in which 

its Extent, Soil, Mode of Cultivation, and Manufactures are noticed. 

_ A’ Description of every remarkable Natural Curiosity, and every remain’ 
of Antiquity, is given in the Account of the Districts i which they are 
Situated ;—the principal Seats of the Proprietors are remarked; as are 
also’the Birth-places of Eminent Men. ‘To the volume is appended a 
Correct Table of the Principal Roads; and prefixed is a general Intro- 
duction. ‘The Publishers trust, that though, See its form, the Gazetteer 
“of Scotland is not susceptible of much embellishment of Language, yet 

_the general Accuracy of its Statements will entitle it to particular atten- 
tion: And if it shall not entirely supersede the necessity of cansulting the 
numerous Tours, to be acquainted with Scotland, it will at least prove a: 
valuable auxiliary to these, from the superiority of information which a 
work of this kind must necessarily have over others which only relate 
‘fransient occurrences and observations. 

il. TRACTS’ on the NATURAL HISTORY of ANI- 

“MALS and VEGETABLES. Second Edition, enlarged. 

Translated from the Original Italian of the ABBE SPA LLAN- 

_ ZANT, Professor of Natural History in the University of Pavia. 
 ByJ. G. Daryertr, Esq. With Illustrations. 2 vol. 8vo. LIl- 

dustrated by Eleven Copperplates. 15s. boards. ' 

_ *,* The acknowledged fame of the celebrated author of these Tracts, 
and the importance of his numerous discoveries, are too well established 
to require any additional confirmation here. His name has justly been 
enrolled with that of the most illustrious European physiologists; and 
his works will ever remaim an emblem of genius and research. All bear 
indisputable evidence of profound investigation into the phenomena of na- 
fure, and of the most comprehensive and enlightened understanding. ‘The 
Treatises on the Natural History of Animals and Vegetables will rank 
with the first of his productions; for the new, singular, and interesting 
matter they contain, will be am equal source of pleasure ahd admiration 
to the philosophic reader. 

IIT. ESSAYS, bETERARY, POLITICAL, and GiCO. 
NOMICAL. By Joun,Garpiner, M. D. Fetlow of the Royal 

College of Physicians, and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
2 vol. 8vo. 16s. boards:—These Volumes contain—Conjectures 
on the Origin of Language—On the different Races of Men—On 
the Formation of the Minds of Children, previous to a Literary 


Education—On the Principal Causes that Promote or Retard Po- | 
pulation, being the circumstances from which the precise degree of 
power in every State may be estimated—Historical, Remarks and 
Observations on Government, and on the Causes which have at all 
- times obstructed its Advancement to a Free Constitution—Obser- 
vations on the Principal Causes which Promote or Retard the 
Advancement of Literature, Commerce, and the Arts. 


IV. TRAVELS -to. DISCOVER the SOURCE of the 
NILE in the years 1768, 1769, 17705, 1771, 17725 and 1773. 
By James Bruce of Kinnaird, Esq. F. R. S. The Second Edi- 
tion, Corrected and Enlarged. Yo which is prefixed, a Life of 
the Author: Handsomely printed in 7 volumes 8vo., with a 
volume af Copperplates in 4to. Price 4]. 16s. boards. 

** ‘This edition of a justly celebrated work, is printed from a correct 
aah intended for the press at the time of the Author’ s death.. ‘The use 
of all his original journals, correspondence, manuscripts, &c.; the con- 
curring testimonies of later travellers, along with various other circum- 
stances, have enabled the Editor to render the work more complete and 
interesting than Mr Bruce himself would have condescended to make it. 
To the Account of his Life, which occupies a considerable part of the 
first volume, 1 is annexed a selection of letters from a very valuable corres- 
pondence, i in which the names of the Comte de Buffon, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, Lord Halifax, Mr Wood, Dr Hugh Blair, Mr Andrew Lums- 
den, Sir Robert Strange, Dr Solander, and many others, deserve particu- 
lar notice. 

V. The EXPERIENCED MILL-WRIGHT; or a Trea- 
tise on the Construction of some ef the most useful Machines, 
with the latest discoveries; to which is prefixed, a Short Ac- 
count of the general Principles of Mechanics, and the Mechanical, 
Powers By Anprew Gray, Mill-Wright. The Second Edi. 
tion. Illustrated with Forty-Four Engravings. Imperial Quarto. 
Price 21. 2s. half-bound. 

** This Work contains s—General Principles and Dedniione in Me- 
Suates OF the Mechanical Powers—Of Friction, the Application of 
Powers, Uniform Motion, &c.—Practical Directions for the Construc- 
tion of Machinery—Of the Strength of the different parts of Machines, 
of proportioning the Power to the Effect, and of the Method of cal- 
culating the Velocity of Machines—Of the Stréngth of Machines— 
Proportion of Powers—Velocity of Machines—Of Water-Mills—Opi- 
mons and Experiments of different Mechanicians on their Powers and 
Effects—Velocity of Water-Wheels—Plan of a Thrashing Machine to 
be driven by Water—Scction of ditto—Plan of another T hrashing Ma- 
chine to be driven by Water—Plan of a Thrashing Machine to be driven 
by, Water or Persea PAL Elevation, and Sattion of a ‘Thrashing Ma- 
chine to be driven by Wind er Horses—Elevation of a Wind-Mill to 
turn a Uhrashing Machine—Plan, Elevation, and Section of a Snuff-Mill 
—Plan, Elevation, and Section of a Corn’ Mill—Plan, Elevation, and 
Section of a Barley and Malt-Mill—Plan of a Flour-mill—Section of a 
Sheeling-Mill—Section of a Flour-Mill with Bolting Machines —Eleva- 
tion of a Flour-Mill—Plan of a Double Flour-Mill—Plan, Elevation, and 
Section of a Flax-Mill—Bleaching ad Beetling Machines—Plan, Eleva-~ 
tion, and Section of,an Oil-Mili—Plan and’ Elevation of a Paper-Miil 
—Plan and Elevation of a Saw-Mill—Fulling-Mill, and Pumps for rais- 
ing Water, &c. &c. 
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